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EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED. 


THE  WORK  OF  CREATION. 

QuBST*  XIV.  How  doth  God  execute  his  decrees  ? 

Awsw.  God  executeth  his  decrees  in  the  works  of  creadon  and 
providence,  according  to  his  infallible  fore-knowledge,  and 
the  free  and  immutable  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

Qu£8T.  XV«  What  is  the  work  of  creation  P 

Avsw.  The  work  of  creation  is  that,  wherein  God  did,  in  die 
beginning,  by  the  word  of  his  power,  make,  of  nothing,  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  for  himself,  within  the  space 
of  six  days,  and  all  very  good. 

HAVING  considered  God's  eternal  purpose,  as  respecting 
whatever  shall  come  to  pass,  which  is  generally  csdlcd  an 
internal,  or  immanent  act  of  the  divine  will,  we  are  now  to 
consider  those  works  which  are  produced  by  him,  in  pursuance 
thereof.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  to  suppose,  that  any  of  his  decrees  shall  not  take  effect. 
Hath  he  spoken^  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  Num.  xxiii.  19. 
His  counsel  shall  standi  and  he  rvill  do  all  his  pleasure^  Isa.  xlvi. 
10.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  immutability  of 
his  will,  as  well  as  from  the  end  which  he  has  designed  to  at- 
tain, to  wit,  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory  ;  and  therefore, 
if  he  ahould  not  execute  his  decrees,  he  would  lose  that  reve- 
nue of  glory,  which  he  designed  to  bring  to  himself  thereby, 
which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  do ;  and  according- 
ly we  are  to  consider  his  power  as  exerted,  in  order  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done 
either  in  the  first  production  of  all  things,  which  is  called,  The 
roork  of  creation^  or  in  his  upholding  and  governing  all  things. 

Vol.  II.  B 


§  THE  woax  or  creatioh. 

we  assert  against  some  of  the  heathen  philosophen^  who  have« 
in  their  writings,  defended  the  eternity  of  the  world  *,  being 
induced  hereunto  by  those  low  conceptions,  which  they  had  of 
the  power  of  God,  as  supposing,  that  because  all  creatures,  or 
natiual  agents,  must  have  some  materials  to  work  upon,  so  that 
as  thb  proposition  is  true,  with  respect  to  them,  that  nothing 
cap  be  made  out  of  nothing,  they  conclude,  that  it  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  God.    And  this  absurd  opinion  has  been  imbibed, 
by  some,  who  have  pretended  to  the  Christian  name ;  it  was 
maintained  by  Hcrmogenes,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  argument,  opposed 
by  Tertullian ;  and,  among  other  things,  that  father  observes, 
that  philosophy,  in  some  respects,  had  paved  the  way  to^  here- 
sy f;  and  probslbly  the  apostle  Paul  was  apprehensive  that  it 
would  do  so;  or  that  they,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers,  would,  as  it  is  plain  they  often  did,  adapt  their 
notions  in  duvinity,  to  those  which  they  had  before  learned  there- 
in, of  which  this  is  a  flagrant  instance ;  and  therefore  he  says, 
Bcxucure^  iesi  any  num  spoil  you  through  philosophy j  aiul  vain 
deceit^  after  the  tradition  oj  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
worldy  and  not  after  Christy  Col.  ii.  8«  and  they,  who  have  de- 
fended this  notion,  have  been  divided  in  their  sentiments  about 
iu     Some  suppose,  in  general,  that  matter  was  eternal,  but  not 
brought  into  that  form,  in  which  it  now  is,  till  God,  by  his  al- 
mig^ty  power,  produced  that  change  in  it,  and  so  altered  the  fonn 
of  things.     Others  suppose,  that  the  world  was  in  a  form,  not 
much  unlike  to  what  it  now  is,  from  eternity,  and  that  there 
were  eternal  successive  ages,  and  generations  of  men,  and  a  con- 
stant alteration  of  things.    Some  parts  of  the  world,  at  one 
time,  destroyed  by  deluges,  or  fire,  or  earthquakes,  and  other 
parts  at  another  time  ;  and  so  there  was  a  kind  of  succession  of 
generation  and  corruption ;  former  worlds  lost  and  buried  in 
ruins,  and  all  the  monuments  of  their  antiquity  perished  with 
them,  and  new  ones  arising  in  their  stead.    This  they  assert, 
as  a  blind  to  their  imgrounded  opinion,  and  as  an  answer  to  that 
reasonable  demand  which  mi^t  be  made ;  If  the  world  was 
eternal,  bow  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  was 
done  in  it,  in  those  aces,  which  went  before  that  which  we  reckon 
the  first  beginning  of  time  ? 

As  for  the  school-men,  though  they  have  not  any  of  them 
given  direcdy  into  this  notion,  which  is  so  notoriously  contrary 

*  Oftfiif  opimm  wat  Aristtale^  and  hi»foll€rwrt ;  though  he  acknovf!edgt9,  that  it 
v.  as  contrary  /•  cAe  tentimenU  o/all  the  pWowphen  that  wtrebffore  him,  Vid.  ^rUL 
dc  Cmlo,  Lib,  I,  cap.  %  roho^  9peaking  conceriii^  the  enatiw  of  the  world,  ta^fs, 

f  Tertxdl.  adv.  Hcrmog.  cap.  8.  Bieretieortm  PatrkareKit  PhiJooophi  ;  which  vras 
9 )  memorable  a  pastagef  that  it  wot  qmtedg  vpm  the  oame  9CGaeion^  bu  Jerom,  and 
others  rf'thefttktre. 
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to  scripture,  yet  some  of  them  have  very  much  confounded  and 
puzzled  the  minds  of  men  with  their  metaphysical  subtilties 
about  this  matter ;  as  some  of  them  have  pretended  to  maintain^ 
that,  though  God  did  not  actually  create  any  thing  before  that 
beginning  of  time,  which  b  mentioned  in  scripture,  yet  he 
might,  had  he  pleased,  have  produced  things  from  eternity  *, 
because  he  had,  from  eternity,  mfinite  power,  and  a  sovereign 
will ;  therefore  this  power  might  have  been  deduced  into  act, 
and  so  there  might  have  been  an  eternal  production  of  things ; 
for  to  suppose,  that  infinite  power  cannot  exert  itself,  is  con- 
trary to  the  idea  of  its  being  mfinite.  And  to  suppose  that  God 
was  infinitely  good,  from  eternity,  implies,  that  he  might  have 
communicated  being  to  creatures  from  eternity,  in  which  his 
goodness  would  have  exerted  itself.    And  thev  farther  argue, 
uiat  it  b  certain,  that  God  might  have  created  the  world  sooner 
than  he  did ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  having  continued  in  being, 
that  number  of  years,  which  it  has  done,  it  might  have  existed 
any  other  unlimited  number  of  years ;  or  since,  by  an  act  of  his , 
will,  it  has  existed  so  many  thousand  years,  as  it  appears  to  have 
done,  from  scripture,  it  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  existed  any 
other  number  of  years,  though  we  suppose  it  never  so  large^ 
and  consequently  that  it  might  have  existed  from  eternity.  But 
what  is  this,  but  to  darken  truth,  by  words  without  knowledge  i 
or  to  measure  the  perfections  of  uod,  by  the  line  or  standard 
of  finite  things  Mt  is  to  conceive  of  the  eternity  of  God,  as 
though  it  were  successive*  Therefore,  though  we  do  not  deny 
but  that  God  could  have  created  the  world  any  number  of  years 
that  a  finite  mind  can  describe,  sooner  than  he  did ;  yet  this 
would  not  be  to  create  it  from  eternity,  since  that  exceeds  all 
bounds.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  the  divine  power  might  have 
been  deduced  into  an  act,  or  created  the  world  before  he  did  ; 
yet  to  say  that  he  could  create  it  from  eternity,  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things ;  for  it  is  to  suppose,  that  an  infinite  dura- 
tion might  be  communicated  to  a  finite  being,  or  that  God  might 
make  a  creature  equal,  in  duration,  with  himself;  which,  as  it 
contsuns  the  greatest  absurdity,  so  Uie  impossibility  of  the  thing 
does  not,  in  uie  least,  argue  any  defect  of  power  in  Irim. 

From  whence  we  may  infer,  the  vanity,  and  bold  presump- 
tion, of  measuring  the  power  of  God  by  the  line  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  and  the  great  advantage  which  we  receive  from  divine 
revelation,  which  sets  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  nothing  existed  before  time  but  God ;  this  is  agree*" 
able  to  the  highest  reason,  and  the  divine  perfections.  To  sup- 
pose, that  a  creature  existed  from  eternity,  implies  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  to  be  a  creature,  is  to  be  produced  by  the  power 
of  a  creator,  who  is  God,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  its  ex- 
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isting  from  eternity ;  for  that  is  to  suppo&e  that  It  had  a  being 
before  it  was  brought  into  being. 

Moreover,  since  to  exist  from  eternity,  is  to  have  an  infinite, 
or  unlimited  duration,  it  will  follow  from  thence,  that  if  the  first 
matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  was  infinite  in  its 
duration,  it  must  have  all  other  perfections;  particularly,  it 
must  be  self-existent,  and  have  in  it  nothing  that  is  finite,  for 
infinite  and  finite  perfections  are  inconsistent  with  each  other  ; 
and,  if  so,  then  it  must  not  consist  of  any  parts,  or  be  devisible, 
as  all  material  things  are  :  besides,  if  the  world  was  eternal,  it 
Gould  not  be  measured  by  successive  duration,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  term,  or  point,  from  whence  this  succession  may  be 
commuted,  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  eternity ;  and  if  its  du- 
ration was  once  immeasured,  or  not  computed  by  succession, 
how  came  it  afterwards  to  be  successive,  as  the  duration  of  all 
material  beings  is  i 

Again,  to  suppose  matter  to  be  co-eternal  with  God,  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  equal  with  him,  for  whatever  has  one  divine 
perfection,  must  have  all ;  so  that  this  is  contrary  to  those  na- 
tural ideas,  which  we  have  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  con- 
tains such  absurdities,  as  have  not  the  least  colour  of  reason  to 
support  them. 

But  it  more  evidently  appears,  from  scripture,  that  the  world 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  therefore  did  not  e±ist 
from  eternity ;  since  therein  we  read,  that  in  the  beginning'  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earthy  Gen.  i.  1.  and  elsewhere,  Thtm^ 
Lord^  in  the  beginnings  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy  and 
the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  handsy  Heb.  i.  10.  Now  since 
we  are  not  to  confound  time  and  eternity  together,  or  to  say, 
that  that  which  was  created  in  the  beginning,  was  without  be- 
ginning, that  is,  from  eternity,  it  is  evident  that  no  creature 
was  eternal. 

Thus  having  considered  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
finite  things,  from  eternity,  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  vindi* 
cate  the  account  we  have  in  scripture,  concerning  the  world's  hav-' 
ing  been  created  between  five  and  six  thousand  years  since,  ftom 
the  objections  of  those  who  suppose,  that  the  antiquity  thereof 
exceeds  the  scripture-account  by  many  ages.  Those  that  fol- 
low the  LXX  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  their  chro- 
nological account  of  time,  suppose  the  world  to  be  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  years  older  than  we  have  ground 
to  conclude  it  is,  according  to  the  account  we  have  thereof  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  This  we  cannot  but  think  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  has  led  many  of  the  fathers  into  the  Same  error  ^,  ^ho 

•  Thus  Autrmtin^  fpeakini^  conccrfuntt  the  ytQrt  from  the  time  of  the  creation  to 
//;■<  time,  rtchonn  thrni  to  be  vot  fnU,  ihut  i>,  alfnott  fix  thuxuiind  years  ;  tohertaa  in 
r^.iwi./,  it  tvof  but  about  four  thoutuntifour  hundred,  hertin  bciiivimto9cd  on  6v  thii 
a  u/uMvn,  Viu.  .Vug.  d«  CiV.  Uw.  Z*^.  -li/.  Ca^  10. 
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through  their  unacquaintedness  with  the  Hebrew  l^mguage,  ex« 
ceptmg  Jerom  and  Origen,  hardly  used  any  but  this  trans- 
lation *• 

But  this  we  shall  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  ac« 
count  that  some  give  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  which  is  a 
great  deal  remote,  from  what  we  have  in  scripture,  though  this 
is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  tnose  who  were  al- 
together unacquainted  with  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  the  report  of  some  ancient  historians,  pretended,  that  they  had 
chronicles  of  the  reigns  of  their  kings  for  many  thousand  years 
longer  than  we  have  ground  to  conclude  the  world  has  stood  f  • 
And  the  Chaldeans  exceed  them  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  some 
things  contained  in  their  history ;  and  the  Chinese  pretend  to 
exceed  them  by  many  thousand  years,  but  these  accounts  are 
fabolous  and  ungrounded  %  (a)*  And  inasmuch  as  they  are  confu- 
ted, and  exposed  by  many  of  the  heathen  themselves,  as  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd  boasts,  rather  than  authentic  accounts,  no  one 

*  £vtry  one,  that  oBteroeM  the  Ixx.  translatiim  in  their  chronohgical  account  of 
the  Utto  of  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  in  Gen.  chap.  v.  compared  mth 
chap.  Mi,  mOJindf  thai  there  are  eo  many  yeart  added  therein  to  the  account  of  the 
Kvee  •foeveral  there  mentioned,  a§  will  make  the  sum  total,  from  0ie  creation  of  the 
'moHd  to  the  eail  of  Abraham,  to  be  between  fourteen  amdfftetti  hundred  years  more 
than  the  accomnt  which  we  have  thereof  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  which  I  rather  choose  to 
caO  a  mistake,  in  that  translation,  than  to  attempt  to  defend  it ;  though  some,  who 
have  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  it,  have  thought  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  cor- 
ntpted,  after  our  Saviours  time,  by  the  Jews  by  leaving  out  those  years  which  the  ixx. 
haoe  added,  designing  hereby  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  Messiah  was  not 
to  come  so  soon  as  he  did,  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
Hthrew  text,  in  those  places,  is  to  be  corrected  by  that  version  ;  which  I  cannot  but 
condude  to  be  a  very  injurious  insinuation,  as  well  as  not  supported  by  any  argument 
that  has  the  least  probability  in  it, 

f  Vid.  Pomp.  Mel.  Lib.L  Cap.  9.  who  speaks  of  the  annals  oftlie  kings  ofEgtipf, 
as  containing  above  thirteen  thousand  years  ;  and  others  extend  the  antiquity  oftftat 
nation  many  thousand  years  more.  Vicl.  Diod.  Slcul.  Biblioth.  Lib.  I. 

i  Vid.  Cicero  de  Divinat.  Lib.  I.  who  condemns  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
as  foolish,  vofif,  yea  impudent,  in  their  accounts  relating  to  t/iis  matter,  -when  thny 
fpeak,  as  some  of  them  do,  of  things  done  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years 
before  i  upon  which  occasion,  Lactantius,  in  Lib*  7.  §  14.  de  Vita  beat  a,  passes  thiff 
jHst  censure  upon  them.  Quia  se  posse  argui  non  putabant,  libcrum  sibi  credide- 
Vnnt  esse  mentiri;  and  Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  cap.  11.  supposes  that  tftey  did  not 
neasure  their  years  as  we  do,  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sunt  but  by  the  moon; 
ami  so  a  year,  according  to  them,  was  no  more  than  a  month,  which  he  supposes  Fir" 
gil  Teas  apprised  of,  when  he  calls  the  common  solar  year.  Annus  Magnus,  as  compO' 
red  with  these  short  ones  that  were  measured  by  the  monthly  mnilution  of  the  moon  .- 
but  this  will  not  bring  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldean  accounts  to  a  just  number  ofutmrs, 
but  some  of  them  would,  notwithstanding,  exceed  the  time  that  the  world  has  stood. 
As  for  the  Chinese,  they  have  no  authentic  histories  that  give  any  account  of  this 
mutter  ;  but  all  depends  upon  uncertain  tradition,  transmitted  to  them  by  those  who 
are  their  leaders  in  religious  matters,  and  reported  by  travellers  ivho  have  received 
these  accounts  from  them,  which,  therefore,  are  far  from  deserving  any  credit  in  the 
world. 


CaJ  The  reader  will  be  highly  gratified  by  a  treatise  of  Dr.  Hugh  WUl»nison 
on  d'fmctc,  wherein  he  examines  this  subject. 
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who  has  the  least  degree  of  modesty,  can  oppose  them  to  the  ac- 
count we  have,  in  scnpture,  of  the  time  that  the  world  has  conti* 
nued,  which  is  no  more  than  between  five  or  six  thousand  years. 

And  that  the  world  cannot  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  this 
may  be  proved,  from  the  account  wmch  we  have  of  the  first 
original  of  nations,  and  the  inventors  of  tlungs  in  scripture,  and 
other  writings*  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  men  lived 
m  the  world  many  thousand  years,  without  the  knowledge  of 
those  things,  that  were  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  and  others  that  were  conducive  to  me  ^|Ood  of  human 
society,  as  well  as  subservient  to  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  but 
this  they  must  have  done,  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  be- 
fore  these  things  were  known  in  the  world. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  original  of  nations,  which  spread 
themselves  over  the  earth  after  the  universal  deluge,  we  have 
an  account  of  it  in  Gen.  x»  and,  in  particular,  of  the  first  rise 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which  was  erected  by  Nimrod,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  other  writers  call  Belus.  This 
monarchy  was  continued,  either  under  the  name  of  the  Assy- 
rian, or  Babylonian,  till  Cyrus's  time,  and  no  writers  pretend 
that  there  was  any  before  it :  and,  according  to  the  scripture 
account  hereof,  it  was  erected  above  seventeen  hundred  yean 
after  the  creation  of  the  world ;  whereas,  if  the  world  had  been 
so  old,  as  some  pretend  it  is,  or  had  exceeded  the  scripture  ac- 
count of  the  age  and  duration  thereof,  we  should  certainly 
have  had  some  relation  of  the  civil  affairs  of  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions, in  those  foregoing  ages,  to  be  depended  on,  but  of  this, 
history  is  altogether  silent ;  for  we  suppose  the  account  that 
the  Egyptians  give  of  their  Dynasties,  and  the  reigns  of  their 
gods  and  kings,  in  those  foregoing  ages,  are,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, ungrounded  and  fabulous. 

As  to  what  respects  the  inventors  of  things,  which  are  ne- 
cessary in  human  life,  we  have  some  hints  of  tiiis  in  scripture. 
As  we  have  an  account  in  scripture.  Gen.  iv.  20— 22.  of  the 
first  that  made  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  in  the  management  of  catde,  and  of  the  first  in» 
structor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron^  by  which  means 
those  tools  were  framed,  which  are  necessary  for  the  making 
those  things  that  are  useful  in  life ;  and  also  of  the  first  inven- 
tor of  music,  who  is  called.  The  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ^  which  was  in  that  space  of  time,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  creation  and  the  deluge ;  and,  after  this  we 
read  of  the  first  plantation  of  vineyards,  and  the  farther  improve- 
ment thereof  by  making  wine,  by  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  20,  21.  which 
the  world  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  before.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  art  of  navigation  was  not  known, 
till  Noah,  by  divine  direction,  framed  the  ark,  which  gave  the 
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first  hint  to  this  useful  invention;  and  this  art  was  not,  for  ma« 
ny  SLg^y  so  much  improved^  as  it  is  in  our  day.  The  mariner's 
needle,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass,  or  the  method  of  sail- 
ing by  observation  of  the  hea:\'eniy  bodies,  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  unknown  by  those  mariners,  in  whose  ship  the  apos- 
tle Paul  sailed,  Acts  xxvii.  for  want  of  which,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  suiFer  shipwreck,  hoping,  thereby,  to  save  their 
lives. 

And.  as  to  what  concerns  those  inventions,  that  are  necessa- 
ry for  the  improvement  of  knowledge ;  it  does  not  appear  tl^at 
writing  was  knoWn  till  Moses'  time ;  and,  after  this,  the  use 
of  letters  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus.  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder,  when  historians  give  some  dark  hints  of 
things  done  before  ihis,  being  unacquainted  with  scripmre-his- 
tory,  that  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  pretend  not  to  give  an  account 
of  things  done  before  the  deluge  *•  Shall  we  suppose,  that  there 
were  so  ipany  ages,  as  some  pretend  in  which  men  lived,  and 
]ret  no  account  given  of  things  done  therein,  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, by  those  who  assert  it  ?  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
grouiul  to  conclude,  that  the  world  has  stood  longer  than  the 
scripture  account  thereof  f.  .  We  pass  by  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  which  has  not  been  known  in  the  world  above 
three  hundred  years ;  and  the  many  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  philosophy,  mathematicks,  medicine,  anatomy^ 
ch}inistry,  and  mcchanicks,  in  the  last  age  ^  and  can  we  sup* 
pose  that  there  are  so  many  thousand  ages  passed  without  any 
of  these  improvements  i  And  to  this  we  may  add  the  origin 

*  T%e  eommwn  dittribxUitm  of  timCf  into  that  -which  it  a/nf^w,  before  thefwd,  and 
fu^aop,  after  ii,  till  they  computed  by  the  Olympiads  s  and  afterroarda  that  -which 
they  caU  igofauv  the  only  account  to  be  depended  upon,  makes  thit  matter  further  etxi- 
dent. 

f  See  thie' arffiiment  farther  imprar^d,  hy  those  toho  have  insisted  on  the  first  in* 
tentors  of  thing's  t  as  Polvdor.  Virg-l.  de  Ht-niin  invenloribus ;  and  Plin.  Secund, 
Hist-  Mundi.  Ub.  VII.  cap.  56. — 60.  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  J.  Lucretius^ 
iksugh  an  assertor  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  motion^  from  Ids  master  Epicurus^ 
jfipsweMy  that  the  -world,  as  to  its  present  form,  had  a  bi'^inning  t  and -what  he  say  9 
it  so  much  ts  our  present  argumetit,  that  J  catmot  but  mention  i.  Vid.  Lucret  de 
Her.  Nat.  Lib.  V. 

JPnetera  si  nulla  fuit  sfenitalis  origo 
Terrarum&  Cali,  semperg  ;  aternafuere; 
Cur  supra  bellum  Tliebamnnj  Hffunera  Trojje^ 
JVim  alias  alii  qiioque  res  ceciuere  Poeta  ? 
Qtto  tot  facta  virum  toties  cecidere  ?  nequc  usquam 
JEternisfiimje  monimeniis  iniitafioreut  ? 
Venim,  ut  ^pinoVf  habet  nuvitatem  Summa,  rccensq , 
wYatura  est  fMitmli,  neqne  pridem  exurdia  cepit. 
Qitare  etiam  quxdiim  nunc  artes  expoUwitur. 
^Nitnc  etiam  augescimt ;  imncaddita  navigiis  sunt 
Jfidta.'  modo  organid meHcos  peperere  sonore^ 
Denique  datura  h^ic  rerum,  ratioqu:  repft  ta  c.^ 
•  VMfter .     ■ 
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of  idolatn  ,  in  tlicm  who  worshipped  men,  whom  tliey  called 
gods,  namely,  such  as  had  been  useful  while  they  lived  among 
those  that  worshipped  them,  or  had  been  of  great  note,  or  pow- 
er, in  the  world,  or  who  were  the  first  inventors  of  thmgs :, 
this  being  known,  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  mentioned^ 
by  some  writers  among  the  heathen,  which  is  much  later  than 
the  first  age  of  the  world,  is  a  farther  evidence  of  this  truth, 
that  it  has  not  stood  so  many  years  as  some  pretend. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  circulation,  or 
revolution  ot  things  with  respect  to  men*s  knowing,  and  after- 
wards losing  and  then  regaining  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
those  arts,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  first  discovered  in 
in  later  ages,  so.  that  they  might  have  been  known  in  the  world 
many  aces  before : 

I'bis  IS  to  assert,  without  pretending  to  give  any  proof  there- 
of;  and  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  a  mere  possibility  of 
things,  which  no  one,  who  has  the  least  degree  of  judgment, 
will  ever  acquiesce  in ;  especially  the  memory  of  some  things 
could  never  have  been  universally  erased  out  of  tlie  minds  of 
men,  by  any  devastations  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  world.  Therefore,  to  conclude  this  argument,  no- 
thing can  be  reasonably  objected  against  the  account  we  havt- 
in  scripture,  of  the  creation  of  the  world  at  first,  and  of  its  hav* 
ing  continued  that  number  of  years,  and  no  longer,  which  we 
hclievc  it  to  have  done,  from  those  sacred  writings,  which  con- 
tain the  only  authentic  records  thereof,  and  have  sufficient  au- 
thority to  put  to  silence  all  those  fabulous  conjectures,  or  raiu 
:uid  irro^indless  boasts,  that  pretend  to  conQ-adict  it. 

III.  God  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power ;  thus  the  Psalmist  says.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
jvrrr  the  hrtwrns  made ;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath 
if  his  mouthy  Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  Some,  indeed,  understand  this, 
;ind  sevend  other  scriptures,  in  which  God  is  said  to  create  all 
things  by  his  word,  as  implying,  that  God  the  Father  made  all 
things  by  the  Son,  his  personal  Word  :  but,  though  this  be  a 
>;reat  truth,  and  it  be  expressly  said.  All  things  were  made  by 
A //ft,  John  i.  X  as  has  been  consiiUrcd  under  a  foregoing  an* 
swer  •,  wliorcby  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  proved ;  yet  here 
we  speak  of  creation,  as  an  effect  of  that  power,  which  is  a  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature.  And  whereas  it  is  called  the  word 
of  his  pcnver,  it  signifies,  that  Ciod  produced  all  things  by  an 
:jct  of  his  power  and  sovereign  will :  s«^  ih.it  how  diflicult  soever 
:!ic  work  was  in  itself,  as  infinitely  siipcrior  to  finite  power,  yet 
It  .uc;uos,  that  \\  wai  pcrl'ornu\l  by  i'od  M'itlunit  any  manner 
v>f  ili^cuhv,  and  therefore  it  was  as  easy  to  \\\\\\  as  a  thought, 
or  an  .v  t  ^\  willini;  is  lo  ;:n\   en  ;;t\::e  ;  accofviink^K  it  is  said. 
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He  8pake  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded^  and  it  stood  fast^ 
Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  As  nothing  could  resist  his  will,  or  hinder  his 
purpose  from  taking  effect,  so  all  things  were  equally  possible  to 
him*  In  this  respect,  creation  differs  from  the  natural  produc« 
don  of  things,  which,  though  the^  be  the  effects  of  power,  yet 
nothing  is  produced  by  a  powerful  word,  or,  as  it  were,  com* 
manded  into  being,  but  that  which  is  the  effect  of  almighty 
power,  as  the  creation  of  all  things  is  said  to  be. 

IV.  The  end  for  which  God  made  all  things,  was  his  own 
glory ;  or,  as  it  is  said,  He  made  ail  things  for  himself^  Prov« 
ivi,  4.  that  is,  that  he  might  demonstrate  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  and  all  those  divine  perfections,  which  shine 
fcrth  in  this'  illustrious  work,  and  so  might  receive  a  revenue 
of  glory,  as  the  result  thereof.  Not  that  he  was  under  any  na- 
tural necessity  to  do  this,  or  would  have  been  less  happy  and 
^orious  in  himself,  than  he  was  from  all  eternity,  if  he  had  not 

S'ven  being  to  any  thing.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  that 
ere  is  any  addition  mslde  hereby  to  his  essential  glor}' ;  this 
appears  from  the  indepefndence  of  his  divine  perfections :  As 
they  are  not  derived  from  the  creature,  so  they  cannot  receive 
any  additional  improvement  from  him,  no  more  than  the  lustre 
of  the  sun  is  increased  by  its  being  beheld  by  our  eyes ;  nor 
does  it  sustain  any  real  diminution  thereof,  when  its  brightness 
is  obscured  by  the  interposure  of  any  thing  that  hides  it  from 
us.  God  did  not  make  the  world  diat  his  power  or  wisdom 
night  be  improved  hereby ;  but  that  he  might  be  admired  and 
adored,  or  tnat  his  relative  glory  might  be  advanced  by  us, 
which  would  be  the  highest  advantage  to  us.  This  was  the 
great  end  for  which  he  made  all  things ;  and  it  is  very  agrce-p 
able  to  the  scope  and  design  of  scripture  in  general,  which  puts 
us  upon  giving  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name,  as  being  indu- 
ced hereunto  by  all  the  displays  thereof  in  his  works. 

Therefore  it  is  a  very  unbecoming  way  of  speaking,  and 
tends  very  much  to  detract  from  the  diyinc  perfections,  to  say 
as  a  judicious  writer*  represents  some  objecting,  *'  As  thoug;h 
"  Gad  were  not  so  selfish,  and  desirous  of  glory,  as  to  make 
**  the  world,  and  all  creatures  therein,  only  for  his  own  honour, 
"  and  to  be  praised  by  men.**  And  another  writer  f  speaks  his 
own  sense  ox  this  matter,  in  words  no  less  shocking.  He  says, 
indeed,  "  That  God  cannot  really  suffer  any  diminution  of  his 
"  own  by  our  dislike,  or  is  advanced  in  honour  by  our  appro-? 
"  bation'of  his  dispensations ;"  which,  as  it  respects  his  essen- 
tial glor}%  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  but  yet  he  speaks,  in  other 
respects,  of  the  glory  of  God,  by  which,  it  is  plain,  he  means 
that  which  is  generally  called  his  relative,  or  manifestative  glo- 

*  See  Rmf»  Witdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  fa^e  18?. 
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ly,  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner,  when  he  says ;  '^  That  Gody 
being  infinitely  perfect,  must  be  infinitely  happy  within  him- 
self, and  so  can  design  no  self-end  without  himself;  there- 
*^  fore  what  other  end  can  he  be  supposed  to  aim  at  in  these 
^^  things,  but  our  good  i  It  is  therefore  a  vain  imaginadon,  that 
^  the  great  design  of  any  of  God's  actions,  his  glorious  works 
*^  and  dispensations,  should  be  thus  to  be  admired,  or  applaud- 
^'  ed,  by  his  worthless  creatures,  that  he  may  gain  esteem,  or 
*^  a  good  word,  from  such  vile  creatures  as  we  are*  We  take 
^^  too  much  upon  us,  if  wc  imagine  that  the  all-wise  God  can 
^  be  concerned,  whether  such  blind  creatures,  as  we  are,  s^- 
*^  prove  or  disapprove  of  his  proceedings ;  and  we  think  too 
^'  meanly  of,  and  detract  from  his  great  Majesty,*  if  we  conr 
^^  ceive  he  can  be  delighted  with  our  applause,  or  aim  at  re- 
^^  putation  from  us  in  his  glorious  design,  that  therefore  such 
^'  as  we  should  think  well  of  him,  or  have  due  apprehenskyng 
^^  of  those  attributes,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  which  we  are 
^^  said  to  glorify  him."  This  is,  at  once,  to  divest  him  of  all 
that  ^ory,  which  he  designed  from  his  works ;  but  far  be  it 
from  us  to  approve  of  any  such  modes  of  speaking.  Therefore 
i^e  must  conclude,  that  though  God  did  not  make  any  thing 
with  a  design  to  render  himself  more  glorious  than  he  was, 
from  all  eternity,  yet  it  was,  that  his  creatures  should  behold 
^d  improve  the  displays  of  his  divine  perfections,  and  so  ren- 
der himself  the  object  of  desire  and  delight,  that  religious  wor- 
ship might  be  excited  hereby,  and  that  we  might  ascribe  to  him 
the  glory  that  is  due  to  his  name. 

We  might  also  observe,  that  God  created  all  things  by  his 
power,  that  he  might  take  occasion  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  all 
jiis  other  perfections,  in  his  works  of  providence  and  grace,  and 
particularly  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  all  which  suppose 
the  creature  brought  into  being;  and  so  his  first  work  made 
way  for  all  others,  which  are,  or  shall  be  performed  by  him  in 
time,  or  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

V.  We  arc  now  to  consider  the  space  of  time,  in  which  God 
created  all  things,  namely,  in  six  days.  This  could  not  have 
been  determined  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  therefore  must  be 
concluded  to  be  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation ;  as  also  the  ac- 
count we  have,  in  Gen.  i.  of  the  order  in  which  things  were 
brought  to  perfection,  or  the  work  of  each  day.  Here  we  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  the  opinion  of  some,  who  suppose,  that 
the  world  was  created  in  an  instant,  as  thinking,  that  this  is 
:piorc  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation,  and  more  plainly  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  natural  production  of  things,  which  are 
brought  to  perfection  by  degrees,  and  not  in  a  n-ioment,  as  they 
suppose  this  work  was.  This  opinion  has  been  advanced  by 
ooHAC  ancient  writers ;  and  whereas  it  seems  directly  to  coar 
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mdict  that  account  which  is  given  thereof  by  Moses^  they  sup- 
pose that  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  creation,  into  that  of 
six  days,  is  only  designed  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  cf  the 
distinct  parts  thereof,  whereby  they  may  be  better  conceived 
of^  as  though  they  hs^d  been  made  in  such  an  order,  one  after 
another;  but  this  is  to  make  the  scripture  speak  what  men 
please  to  have  it,  without  any  regard  had  to  the  genuine  sense 
and  import  of  the  words  thereof.  Had  it  only  been  asserted, 
that  the  first  matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  had 
been  created  in  an  instant ;  that  is  not  onhr  agreeable  to  the 
work  of  creation,  but  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text;  for  it  is 
said  to  be  created  in  the  beginnings  that  is,  in  the  first  point  of 
time ;  or  if  it  had  only  been  said,  that  God  could  have  brought 
all  things  to  perfection  in  an  instant,  we  would  not  have  de- 
nied it ;  but  to  assert  that  he  did  so,  we  cannot  but  think  an 
ill-grounded  sense  of  a  plain  part  of  scripture.  That  which  in- 
duces them  to  give  into  this  opinion  is,  because  they  think  that 
this  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  seems  most  agreeable 
to  a  supernatural  production  of  things,  and  to  those  expres- 
sions, by  which  the  work  of  creation  is  represented ;  as  in  the 
scripture  before-mentioned  in  which  it  is  said,  God  spake^  and 
it  ivtti  dime;  that  which  was  produced  by  a  word's  speaking,  is 
performed  in  an  instant.  And  they  suppose,  that  this  is  agree- 
adble  to  the  account  which  we  have  of  that  change  which  shall 
pass  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  shall  be  found  alive  at  the  last 
day,  that  it  shall  be  in  a  moment^  in  the  txvinklin^  of  an  eye^ 
1  Cor.  XV.  52.  and  to  some  other  miracles  and  supernatural 
[Hxxlucuons,  which  have  been  instantaneous.  But  all  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  an  opinion,  which  cannot  be  defended  any 
otherwise,  than  by  supposing  that  the  express  words  of  scrip* 
ture  must  be  understood  in  an  allegorical  sense. 

There  is  therefore  another  account  given  of  this  matter,  by 
some  divines,  of  very  considerable  worth  and  judgment,* 
which,  as  they  apprehend,  contains  a  concession  of  as  much 
as  need  be  demanded  in  favour  of  the  instantaneous  production 
of  things,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation,  and  yet 
does  not  militate  against  the  sense  of  the  account  given  there- 
of, in  Gen.  i.  and  that  is,  that  the  distinct  piarts  of  the  creation 
were  each  of  them  produced  in  a  moment.  As  for  instance,  in 
the  work  of  the  first  day,  there  was  the  first  matter  of  all  things 
produced  in  one  moment ;  and,  after  that,  in  the  same  day, 
light  was  produced,  in  another  moment,  agreeable  to  those 
words.  Let  there  be  lights  and  there  was  light;  and,  in  another 
moment,  there  was  a  division  of  the  liglit  from  the  darkness, 
and  so  the  work  of  the  first  day  was  finished.  And,  in  tlie 
other  days,  where  the  works  were  various,  there  were  distinct 

*  tSet  Tnrret  Elenct.  Tom.  /.  Loc,  5.  Qi^rtt.  .5. 
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sttrts  of  the  divine  will,  or  words  of  command  gix'en  concerning 
their  production,  which  immediately  ensued  hereupon;  and 
there  was,  in  several  instances,  an  interval  between  the  produc- 
tion of  one  thing  and  another,  which  belonged  to  the  same  day's 
work ;  particularly,  in  the  sixth  day,  there  was  first  a  word  of 
command  given,  by  which  beasts  and  creeping  things  were 
formedi  and  then  another  word  given  forth,  by  which  man  was 
created,  when,  indeed,  there  was  an  approbation  of  the  former 
part  of  this  day's  work,  in  vcr.  26.  God  says,  That  it  wasgood^ 
before  the  general  approbation,  expressed  in  ver.  31.  in  the  end 
of  the  day,  was  given,  when  God  saw  every  thing  thai  he  had 
piade^  and  behold  it  was  very  good* 

There  is  nothings  in  this  opinion,  (the  main  reason  and  foun« 
dation  whereof  has  been  before  observed)  that  can  be  much 
disliked,  neither  is  it  very  material  whether  it  be  defended  or 
opposed ;  and  therefore,  I  think,  they  speak  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  as  well  as  temper  who  reckon  this  among  the  num* 
bcr  of  those  questions,  which  are  generally  called  problematical, 
that  is,  such  as  may  be  either  affirmed  or  denied,  without  my 
great  danger  of  departing  from  the  faith  ;*  and,  indeed,  I  can- 
not see  that  the  reasons  assigned,  which  induce  persons  to  ad- 
here to  either  side  of  the  question,  with  so  much  warmth,  as 
to  be  impatient  of  contradiction,  are  sufficiently  conclusive. 

The  main  objection  brought  against  their  opinion,  who  plead 
for  an  instantaneous  production  of  things  in  each  day,  is,  that 
for  God  to  bring  the  work  of  each  day  to  perfection  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  after  that,  not  to  begin  the  work  of  the  next  day, 
till  the  respective  day  began,  infers  God's  resting  each  day  from 
his  work ;  whereas,  he  is  not  said  to  rest  till  the  whole  creation 
was  i)ix)ught  to  perfection.  But  I  cannot  see  this  to  be  a  just 
consequence,  or  sufficient  to  overthrow  this  opinion;  smce 
God's  resting  from  his  work,  when  the  whole  was  finished, 
principally  intends  his  not  producing  any  new  species  of  crea- 
tures, and  not  barely  his  ceasing  to  produce  what  he  had  made ; 
for  such  a  rest  as  this  might  as  well  be  applied  to  his  finishing 
the  work  of  each  day,  though  he  took  up  the  whole  spac«  of  a 
day  therein,  as  if  he  had  finished  it  in  a  moment. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  objected  against  the  com- 
mon opinion  relating  to  God's  bringing  the  work  of  each  day 
to  perfection  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take  up  the  space  of  a  day  in 
doing  it,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  creation.  This 
is  no  just  way  of  reasoning,  nor  sufficient  to  overthrow  it ; 
since  we  generally  conclude,  that  God's  upholding  providence,^ 
which  some  call,  as  it  were,  a  continued  creation,  is  no  less  an 
instance  of  divine  and  supernatural  power,  than  his  producing 
Them  at  first:  but  this  is  not  performed  in  an  instant;  never- 
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ibtlesSy  it  is  said  to  be  done,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  in  Heb.  i. 
d.  £i^  the  word  of  his  porwcr.  Besides,  th^re  are  some  parts  of 
the  creation,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  could  hardly 
be  produced  in  an  instant,  particularly  those  works  which  were 
performed  by  motion,  which  cannot  be  instantaneous ;  as  the 
dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  the  gathering  the  waters 
together  into  one  place,  so  that  the  dry  land  should  appear; 
and  if  this  took  up  more  than  a  moment,  why  may  it  not  be 
supposed  to  take  up  the  space  of  a  day  I  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  though  it  is  certain  that  spirits, 
such  as  angels,  or  the  souls  of  our  first  parents,  could  not  be 
otherwi^  created,  than  in  an  instant,  inasmuch  as  they  are  im- 
material, and  so  do  not  consist  of  parts  successively  formed ; 
yet  none  oug^t  to  determine,  with  too  great  peremptorin^s, 
that  other  works,  performed  in  the  six  days,  must  each  of  them 
be  performed  in  an  instant,  or  else  the  work  could  not  proper- 
ly be  called  a  creation ;  and  therefore  the  commonly  received 
opinion  seems  as  probable  as  any  other,  that  has  hitherto  been 
advanced,  as  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  agreeable,  to  the  express 
%rords  of  scripture. 

Here  wc  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  six 
days,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  in  the 
first  day,  the  first  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were  produced, 
was  created  out  of  nothing,  which  is  described  as  being  without 
form^  that  is,  not  in  that  form  which  God  designed  to  bring  it 
into ;  whereas,  in  otiier  respects,  matter  cannot  be  without  all 
manner  of  form,  or  those  dimensions  that  are  essential  to  it, 
and,  as  it  was  created  without  form,  so  without  motion ;  so 
that  as  God  is  die  Creator  of  all  things,  he  is  the  first  mover. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  God  did,  in  the 
creation  of  things^  was  by  putting  every  thing  in  motion,  and 
that  this  brought  all  the  parts  of  the  creation  into  their  respec- 
tive form.  As  an  artificer  may  be  said  to  frame  a  machine, 
which,  by  its  motion,  will  produce  other  things,  which  he  d^^ 
signed  to  make  by  the  help  thereof,  without  giving  himself  any 
farther  trouble ;  so  they  suppose,  that,  by  those  laws  of  motioiia 
which  God  impressed  upon  matter  at  first,  one  part  of  the 
creation  brought  another  into  the  various  forms,  which  they 
atc.iined  afterwards.*  And  the  first  thing  that  was  produced, 
which  Was  a  farther  part  of  the  six  days  work,  was  light ;  con- 
cerning this,  many  have  advanced  their  own  ill-grounded  con- 

•  'JThii  13  the  main  thirty  that  it  advanced  by  Det  Cartet,  in  ki»  phihfophir,  vfiic.'i 
firmcrlii  obtuimd  mure  in  the  vovld  than  it  does  at  prttent ;  though  there  are  aex*erai 
diviruij  in  the  Aethertandt,  ivho  ttUl  adhere  to,  and  ilefend  that  hupotiuriis.  Thia  ici:  > 
thought  a  mi Jp dent  expedi:.  r.t  fj  fence  against  the  absttrditits  of  Fpicurtfs,  and  hi^ 
fiUow/rrs,  'Sffio  support  that  thrirs  attained  their  reipecti-fe  forms  by  the  f^rtuitoun 
concourse  of  atoms;  r.erer  the  less,  it  is  derogatory  to  tfte  Creator*  s  glory, iriannu-.h  cs 
it  sc:?  Q»::<k  his  immediate  efiiiency  in  t/te production  ofthivgi. 
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jectures.  There  are  some  writers,  among  the  Papists,  who  have 
supposed  that  it  was  a  quality,  without  a  subject,*  which  b 
an  obscure  and  indefensible  way  of  speaking.  Others  have 
thought,  that  hereby  we  are  to  understand  the  angek ;  but  thia 
is  to  strain  the  sense  of  words  too  far,  by  having  recourse  to  a 
metaphor,  which  is  inconsistent  with  what  immediately  follows, 
that  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  But  it  seems 
most  probable  that  nothing  else  is  intended  hereby,  but  those 
lucid  bodies,  which,  on  the  fourth  day,  were  collected  into  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  God, 
on  the  first  day,  created  the  highest  heaven,  which*  is  some- 
times called  his  throne,  together  with  the  angels,  the  glorious 
inhabitants  thereof.  It  is  true,  Moses,  in  his  histoiy  of  the 
creation,  is  silent  as  to  this  matter,  unless  it  may  be  inferred 
from  those  words.  In  the  beginnirur  God  created  the  heaven  ana 
the  earth  ;  though,  as  has  been  before  observed,  something  else 
seems  principally  to  be  intended  thereby :  nevertheless,  we  have 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  they  were  created  in  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  consequently  in  the  first  day,  from  whA 
is  said  elsewhere,  that  when  God  bnd  the  foundatiouM  of  the 
earthy  the  morning'  stars  sang  together j  and  ail  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joify  Job  zxxviii.  4,  7*  where  the  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  celebrating  and  adoring  those  divine  perfections, 
which  were  glorified  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  creation; 
therefore  they  were,  at  that  time,  brought  into  being. 

On  the  second  day y  God  divided  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
is  above,  from  that  which  is  below,  by  an  extended  space,  which 
is  styled  ihefirmamenty  and  otherwise  called  heaven,  though 
distinguished  from  the  highest  heaven,  or  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens ;  and  it  is  farther  observed,  that  hereby  the  waters  that 
are  above,  are  separated  from  those  which  are  below,  that  is, 
the  clouds  from  the  sea,  and  other  waters,  that  are  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

As  for  that  conjecture  of  some,  taken  from  hence,  and  es- 
pecially from  what  the  Psalmist  says,  Praise  him  ye  waters 
that  are  abov^  the  heavens^  Psal.  cxlviii.  4.  that  there  is  a  vast 
collection  of  super-celestial  waters,  which  have  no  communi- 
cadon  with  those  that  are  contained  in  the  clouds ;  this  seems 
to  be  an  ungrounded  opinion,  not  well  agreeing  with  those 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  which  are  received  in  this 
present  age ;  though  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
as  principally  founded  on  the  sense  in  which  they  undei-stand 
this  text;  neidier  do  they  give  a  tolerable  aciount  uf  the  de- 

•  7Tb>  abntnl  opinitM  the  Papuit  art  r^n  r4riJ  cf,  t  i^4  •  <^  n,  . .»  .--.,.,  .v^> 
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sign  of  pr<9vi€lence  in  collecting  and  fixing  them  there  *•  There- 
ibre  nothing  seems  to  be  intended,  in  that  text,  but  the  waters 
that  are  contained  in  the  clouds  as  it  is  said,  He  bindeth  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  chueb^  Job  xxvi.  8.  and,  indeed,  the  He- 
brew words  seem  not  to  be  jusdy  translated!;  for  they  oug^t 
to  be  rendered,  Te  waters  that  are  from  above  in  the  Jtrmament^ 
not  above  the  heavens,  but  the  earth,  or  a  considerable  distance 
from  it^  in  the  firmament,  as  the  clouds  are* 

On  die  tfurd  day^  the  sea  and  rivers  were  divided  from  the 
earth,  and  the  dry  land  appeared,  and  the  earth  brought  forth 
berbs,  grass,  trees,  and  plants,  with  which  it  is  so  richly  stored, 
which  m  a  natural  way,  it  has  produced  ever  since. 

On  the  Jour th  day,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  made,  to 
enlighten,  and,  by  their  influence,  as  it  were,  to  enliven  the 
wond,  and  so  render  it  a  beautiful  place,  which  would  otherwise 
itft  been  a  dismal  and  uncomfortable  dungeon ;  and  that  here- 
by die  four  seasons  of  the  year  might  be  continued  in  their  re- 
ipective  courses,  and  their  due  measures  set  to  them :  thus  it  is 
Slid,  these  heavenly  bodies  were  appointed  Jbr  signs j  and  for 
teasonSj  and  Jbr  days^  and  for  years  ^  Gtn*  i.  14* 

This  has  occasioned  some  to  enquire,  whether  any  counte- 
nance is  hereby  given  to  judicial  astrology,  or  whether  the  hea-* 
venly  bodies  have  any  influence  on  the  conduct  of  human  life^ 
viuch  some  ancient  and  modem  writers  have  defended,  not 
without  advancing  many  absurdities,  derogatorj^'  to  the  glory  of 
providence,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  second  causes, 
and  their  respective  effects ;  and,  when  the  moral  actions  of  in- 
telUgent  creatures  are  said  to  be  pointed  at,  or  directed  by  the 
ttars,  this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  or  the  na- 
ture of  man,  as  a  free  agent ;  therefore,  whatever  be  the  ^ense 
of  these  words  of  scripture,  it  is  certain,  they  give  no  counte- 
nance to  this  presumptuous  and  ungrounded  practice.  But  this 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  oppose,  imder  a  following  answer, 

*  Jlmbrnre^  in  hit  BexameroTif  Ub.  11.  cap.  3.  at  vfcU  as  Batil^  and  othert^  gup* 
pue,  that  the  tue  thereof  is  to  qualify  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  ntn^  and  other  cf- 
iriflia/  bodiea^  to  prevent  their  burning  the  frame  of  nature,  and  especially  their  de* 
Urtying'  this  Unoer  •world:  and  others  t/dnk,  that  they  are  reserved  in  store,  to  an* 
tner  some  particular  etuis  of  providence,  vhen  Hod,  at  any  time,  designs  to  destroy 
the  "World  by  a  debtge  ;  and  consequently  tliey  conclude,  that  it  roas  by  a  supply  of 
9Qierfrom  thence,  that  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  poured  down,  when  t/te  world 
^as drorwned,  in  tiie  universal  deluge:  but,  thvugh  a  lute  ingenious  writer,  [Vid. 
Mvnet.  Tdlur.  Theor,  Lib.  I.  cap.  )i.'\  supposes,  that  the  clouds  could  afford  but  a 
ssuUpart  of  that  water,  which  roas  sufficient  to  ansnver  that  etui,  which  he  supposes 
Is  ie  eight  times  as  much  as  the  sea  coti  tains ;  yet  he  does  not  think  ft  to  fetch  a  sup* 
fli  thereof  from  the  siuper-celestial  stores,  not  only  as  supposing  the  opinion  to  be  ill" 
gnipuled,  hut  by  being  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  tltese  waters  should  be  disposed  cf 
Haiti,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  any  other  way,  but  by  annihilation,  since  they 
mddnot  be  exhaled  by  tlte  sun,  or  contained  in  the  cIouUp,  by  reason  of  their  distant 
fstuation,  as  being  far  above  them. 

t  It  is  not  ^^^i^  ^y^  but  j;ipn*7  «7;^D. 
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Sy  which  were,  at  first,  pronounced  by  him  vert/ 
.  It  is  certain,  nothing  imperfect  can  come  out 
iod,  and  the  goodness  of  diings  is  their  perfec- 
ing  that  was  made,  was  made  exactly  agreeable 
-  platform  thereof,  that  was  laid  in  the  divine 
)gs  were  good,  that  is  perfect,  in  their  kind,  and  * 
e  was  not  die  least  Uemxsh  in  the  work.    Every 
itifiil,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  infinite  wisdom,  as 
lity  power.    Whatever  blemishes  there  arc  now 
a,  wmch  are  the  consequence  of  the  curse  that  sin 
Lipon  it,  these  were  not  in  it  at  first,  for  that  would 
reflection  on  the  author  of  it. 
:  19  another  thing,  in  which  the  goodness  of  those 
onsist,  namely,  as  they  were  adapted  to  shew  forth 
God  in  an  objective  way,  whereby  intelligent  crea- 
;,  as  in  a  glass,  behold  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
ii'e,  which  shine  forth  therein. 
nquire^  whether  God  could  have  made  things  more 
Ilk  he  did  ?  it  might  easily  be  replied  to  this,  that  he 
d  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  perfections  of  crear- 
j  Unqdted  by  his  will ;  nevertheless,  if  any  persons  pre- 
nd  any  flaw,  or  defect  of  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  all 
lis  is  no  other  than  a  proud  and  ignorant  cavil,  which 
ongjb  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  are  disposed  to 
aintt  die  great  Creator  of  all  things,  who  regard  not 
'^nrkncy  of  things  to  answer  the  most  valuable  ends, 
once  his  glory,  who,  in  wisdom  has  made  tfiem  alU 
s  veqpcct,  die  inferior  parts  of  the  creation  were  good ; 
/e  conuderthe  intelligent  •part  thereof,  angels  and  men, 
re  good,  in  a  higher  sense.     As  there  was  no  moral 
.  in  the  creadon,  nor  propensity,  or  inclination  to  sin, 
■1  were  endowed  with  such  a  kind  of  goodness,  whereby 
.-re  fitted  to  glorify  God,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  their  su* 
nfltures,  and  behold  and  improve  those  displays  of  the 
perfections,  which  were  visible  in  all  his  other  works ; 
.eads  us  fiuther  to  consider  what  is  said  concerning  them, 
most  exceUent  part  of  the  creation. 


r.  XVI.  Haw  did  God  create  angels  ? 

'•  God  created  all  the  angels,  spirits,  immortal,  holy,  cx^ 
ing  in  knowledge,  mighty  in  power,  to  execute  his  com- 
i^nents,  and  to  praise  his  name,  yet  subject  to  change. 

are  two  species  of  intelligent  creatures,  to  wit,  an- 
gels and  men.  The  former  of  these  are  more  excellent ; 
X  arc  in  tius  answer,  led  to  speak  concerning  their  nature. 
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when  we  consider  jjidicial  astrolog}',  as  forbidden  in  tli 
commandment  *•  Therefore,  all  that  we  shall  add,  at  pi 
iH,  that  when  the  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  appoint 
fimes  and  seasons^  &c.  nothing  is  intended  thereby,  but  ths 
distinguish  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year ;  or,  it  m 
in  a  natural  way,  have  some  present  and  immediate  infiue: 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  some  other  creatures  below  then 

There  is  also  another  question,  which  generally  ctecura 
persons  treat  of  this  subject,  namely,  whether  there  are  m 
tinct  worlds  of  men,  or  other  creatures,  who  inhabit  so 
those  celestial  bodies,  which,  by  late  observations,  are  suj 
to  be  fitted  to  receive  them.  This  has  been  maintained  bj 
lar,  bishop  Wilkins,  and  other  ingenious  writers;  and  that 
has  principally  led  them  to  assert  it,  is,  because  some  o1 
are,  as  is  almost  universally  allowed,  not  only  bigger  ths 
earth,  but  they  seem  to  consist  of  matter,  not  much  un 
it,  and  therefore  are  no  less  fit  to  entertain  distinct  woi 
intelligent  creatures.  And  they  farther  add,  in  defence 
argument,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  there ! 
be  such  a  vast  collection  of  matter,  created  with  no  otfa 
sign,  but  to  add  to  the  small  degree  of  light,  which  the  p 
the  moon  excepted,  afford  to  this  lower  world.  As  for  anj 
advsmtage  that  they  are  of  to  it,  any  farther  than  as  they  i 
jects,  to  set  forth  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  this  cat 
determined  by  us ;  therefore  they  conclude,  that  they  were 
cd  for  the  end  above  mentioned.  And  some  carry  their  c 
tures  beyond  this,  and  suppose,  that  as  ever}-  one  of  th< 
stars  are  bodies,  which  shine  as  the  sun  does,  with  their  o^ 
borrowed  light,  and  are  vastly  larger^  that  therefore  tl 
some  other  use  designed  thereby^  besides  that  which  this 
receives  from  them,  namely,  to  give  light  to  some  m*oi 
creatures,  that  are  altogether  unknown  to  us.  Accord 
this  supposition,  there  are  not  only  more  worlds  than  ou 
multitudes  of  them,  in  nix>portion  to  the  number  of  the 
which  are  inhabited  either  by  men,  or  some  other  spe( 
intelligent  creatures,  which  tends  exceedingly,  in  their  oj 
to  advance  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  the  great 
tor. 

The  only  thing  that  I  shall  say,  concerning  this  mode 
pothcsis,  ii^,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand«  the  common  met! 
opposition  to  it,  i:i  not,  in  all  respccis«  sufEricnt  to  ovei 
the  argument  in  gxnrral,  especially  ^hen  men  pretend 
determine  whut  kinds  of  intelligent  cix^atures  inhabit 
worlds,  and  \^hin  iluy  arc  not  t\H»  pren^mptorv  in  dieir 
lions  alxMit  this  nutter  :  no,  on  the  oihcr  hand,  when  this 
mcnt  is  defended  w  ith  that  war  nuh,  as  thiHigh  it  were  a 
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szry  and  important  article  of  faith,  and  some  not  only  assert  the 
possibility,  or,  at  least,  the  probability  of  tlie  truth  thereof,  but 
«peak  with  as  much  assurance  of  it,  as  though  it  were  founded 
on  scripture ;  and  when  they  .conclude  that  they  are  inhabited 
by  men,  and  pretend  to  describe,  not  only  the  form  of  some  of 
tuese  worlds,  but  g^ve  such  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  there* 
of^  as  though  they  had  learned  it  from  one  who  came  down 
from  thence  * ;  in  this  respect,  they  expose  the  argument,  which 
they  pretend  to  defend,  to  contempt,  and  render  it  jusdy  ex* 
ceptionable*  But,  if  men  do  not  exceed  those  due  bounds  of 
modes^,  which  should  always  attend  such  disquisitions,  and 
distiaguish  things  that  are  only  probable,  from  those  that  are 
demonstratively  certain,  and  reckon  this  no  other  than  an  inge« 
nions  speculation,  which  may  be  affirmed,  or  denied,  in  com- 
non  with  some  other  astronomical,  or  philosophical  problems, 
without  considering  it,  as  aflecdng  any  article  of  natural  or  re< 
Tcaied  religion,  I  would  not  oppose  the  argument  in  general, 
how  much  soever  I  would  do  the  particular  explication  there- 
of, as  above  mentioned  :  but,  when  this  is  brought  in,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  debate,  in  the  theologick  schools,  and  disputed  with  as 
much  warmth,  as  though  it  were  next  to  an  heresy  to  deny  it, 
I  cannot  but  express  as  much  dislike  thereof,  as  any  have  done, 
iriio  give  into  the  commonly  received  opinion  relating  to  this 
matter* 

On  die  ^fih  day,  another  sort  of  creatures,  endowed  with 
sense,  as  well  as  life  and  motion,  were  produced,  pardy  out  of 
die  waters,  and  partly  out  of  the  earth,  that  was  mixed  with 
them,  namely,  the  fish  that  were  designed  to  live  in  the  waters, 
and  the  winged  fowl,  which  were  to  fly  above  them  f  • 

On  the  sixth  day,  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and  creeping  things, 
with  wlur^h  the  earth  is  plentifully  furnished,  were  produced 
out  of  it*  And  whereas  there  are  two  words  used  to  set  forth 
die  different  species  of  living  creatures,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  creeping  things,  namely,  the  catde  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  imply  the  different  sorts  of 
beasts,  such  as  are  tame  or  wild,  though  wild  beasts  were  not, 
at  first,  so  injurious  to  mankind  as  now  they  are. 

In  Ae  latter  part  of  the  day,  when  this  lower  world  was 

*  T7tu»  the  learned  JH/w/ur,  in  Smybnl  Exercitaf.  8.  ^  78.  expofca  sfds  notitm,  by 
TfffrHng  to  aparticultir  relation  girvn,  by  une,  of  mouutainst  vaUia,  seox,  ivtMds, 
and  fait  tvQet»^f  land,  tokich  are  ctmUdned  in  tfte  moon,  and  a  deiici'ihing  the  mm 
that  inlfaAit  it^  and  tfie  citiee  tliat  ttre  built  by  them,  and  other  tfdn^t  relating  hcrntn' 
lo,  tohich  cannot  be  reckoned,  in  the  ojnnion  ^ sober  men,  inty  other  t/ian  fabulous  and 
nmantic. 

f  This,  suppothig  thefmsi  to  be  produced  ovt  of  the  voter,  mixed  vtith  earth,  re- 
tsneiUs  the  seeming  ctmtrafHction  that  there  is  bttveen  Gen.  i.  20.  and  chap,  i*,  19. 
w  the  former  of  which  it  is  $md,  tKe/or.-!  vi're  created  out  of  the  water,  and  /i  r^f 
la/fiTTi  out  of  the  cartlL 
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tmnight  to  perfection,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessa- 
ry for  his  entertainment,  man,  for  whose  sake  it  was  made,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly considered  in  a  fo  flowing  answer  *• 

God  having  thus  produced  all  thin^  in  this  order  and  me- 
thod, as  we  have  an  account  thereof  m  scripture,  he  fixed,  or 
established  the  course  or  laws  of  nature,  whereby  the  various 
species  of  living  cre&tm^s  mig^t  be  propagated,  throughout  aU 
succeeding  ages^  without  the  interposure  of  his  supernatural 
power,  in  a  continued  creation  of  them ;  and,  after  thb,  he  rest- 
cd  from  his  work,  when  he  had  brought  all  things  to  perfection. 

Thus  having  considered  the  creation,  as  a  work  of  six  days, 
it  may  farther  be  enquired,  whether  it  can  be  determined,  with 
any  degree  of  probability,  in  what  time,  or  season  |  of  the  year 
all  things  were  created*  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  in  the 
spring,  because,'  at  that  time,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  renewed 
every  year,  and  all  thmgs  begin  to  grow  and  flounsh  ^  And 
some  of  the  fathers  have  assigned  this,  as  a  reason  of  it ;  be-r 
cause  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  Adam,  suffered,  and  rose 
from  the  dead,  whereby  the  world  was,  as  it  were,  renewed,  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year.  But  this  argument  is  of  no  weight. 

Therefore  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  world  was 
created  at  that  season  of  the  year,  which  generally  brings  all 
things  to  perfection  ;'  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  fully  ripe^ 
and  the  harvest  ready  to  be  gathered  in,  which  is  about  autumn^ 
the  earth  being  then  stored  with  plenty-  of  all  things,  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  man  and  beast.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  material,  whem- 
er  this  can  be  determined  or  no,  neveithdess  this  seems  the 
more  probable  opinion,  inasiauch  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
vear  was  fixed  at  tliat  time.  Accordingly,  the  feast  of  ingather* 
ing,  which  was  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  said^  in  Exod*  xxiii. 
16.  to  be  in  the  end  of  the  year  f  therefore,  as  one  year  ended« 
the  other  bcffan,  at  this  time,  and  so  continued,  till,  by  a  special 
providencts  tne  beginning  of  the  year  was  altered^  in  commemo* 
ration  of  Israers  deliverance  out  of  £g>'pt.  And,  from  that 
lime,  there  was  a  known  distinction  among  the  Jews,  between 
their  bec;inning  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  year ;  the  fbrr 
mrr  of  which  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  answers  to  our  month  September ;  from 
whence  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  worid  was  created  at 
that  season  of  the  year.     We  now  proceed, 

VI«  To  consider,  the  quality,  or  condition,  in  wMch  God 

f  irAn  wr  «/v^*  tff  t^  9tefm  t/tkr  ^j^.r*.  «^  JUn^  «  p^arHoilar  wi^eet  M  that 
j^art  <ftke  t^trtK  it  ^\M  man  atjkrtt  'VxnA^,/,'  Arrtt^c  «n«J«W  thai  tkt  MutfU  ^thf 

I  — ~ Vf'^  t^x/J  trot,  Tr"  fvi^pmr  «^{«$itf 
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created  all  things,  which  were,  at  first,  pronounced  by  him  very 
gvody  Gen*  i«  31.  It  is  certain,  nothing  imperfect  can  come  out 
of  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  things  is  their  perfec- 
tion.  £very  thing  that  was  made,  was  made  exactly  agreeable 
to  the  idea,  or  platform  thereof,  that  was  laid  in  the  divine 
mind.  All  tilings  were  good,  that  is  perfect,  in  their  kind,  and  ' 
therefore,  there  was  not  the  least  blemish  in  the  work.  Every 
thing  was  beatiful,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  infinite  wisdom,  as 
well  as  almighty  power.  Whatever  blemishes  there  are  now 
in  the  creation,  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  curse  that  sin 
has  brought  upon  it,  these  were  not  in  it  at  first,  for  that  would 
have  been  a  reflection  on  the  author  of  it* 

And  there  is  another  thing,  in  which  the  goodness  of  those 
tUngs  did  consist,  namely,  as  they  were  adapted  to  shew  forth 
the  ^ory  of  God  in  an  objective  way,  whereby  intelligent  crea- 
tures might,  as  in  a  glass,  behold  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  shine  forth  therein. 

If  any  enquire,  whether  God  could  have  made  things  more 
perfect  than  he  did  i  it  might  easily  be  replied  to  this,  that  he 
never  acted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  perfections  of  crea* 
tures  were  limited  by  his  will ;  nevertheless,  if  any  persons  pre- 
tend  to  find  any  flaw,  or  defect  of  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  all 
thmgs,  this  is  no  other  than  a  proud  and  ignorant  cavil,  which 
men,  through  the  <:orruption  of  their  nature,  are  disposed  to 
make  against  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  who  regard  not 
the  subserviency  of  things  to  answer  the  most  valuable  ends, 
and  advance  his  glory,  who,  in  wisdom  has  made  t/iem  alL 

In  this  respect,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  creation  were  good ; 
but,  if  we  consider  the  intelligent  part  thereof,  angels  and  men, 
they  were  good,  in  a  higher  sense.  As  there  was  no  moral 
blemish  in  the  creation,  nor  propensity,  or  inclination  to  sin, 
so  these  were  endowed  with  such  a  kind  of  goodness,  whereby 
they  were  fitted  to  glorify  God,  in  a  way  agreeable  to  their  su- 
perior natures,  and  behold  and  improve  those  displays  of  the 
divine  perfections,  which  were  visible  in  all  his  other  works ; 
which  leads  us  farther  to  consider  what  is  said  concerning  them, 
as  the  most  excellent  part  of  the  creation. 


QyssT.  XVI.  How  did  God  create  angels  ? 

Answ.  God  created  all  the  angels,  spirits,  immortal,  holy,  ex- 
celling in  knowledge,  mighty  in  power,  to  execute  his  com- 
mandments, and  to  praise  his  name,  yet  subject  to  change. 

THERE  are  two  species  of  intelligent  creatures,  to  wit,  an- 
gels and  men.    The  former  of  these  are  more  excellent ; 
fffid  we  arc  in  tihis  answer,  led  to  speak  concerning  theVr  nasrax^*, 
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jod  die  glorious  works  viiich  they  are  engaged  in :  But  let  ii 
be  premtted,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  tiuoi  vc  could  iiare  knatvo 
iicde  or  nodiing  o(^  by  ifae  ligbt  of  nanire.  Wc  might,  indeed^ 
from  thfiK^^  have  learned,  that  God  has  created  some  spiritual 
substances,  ssch  as  the  soob  of  men  ;  and  we  might  arf;ue,  hom 
his  power,  that  he  could  create  other  qiirits,  of  different  natures 
and  powers,  and  that  some  of  diem  might  be  without  bodies, 
as  the  angels  are ;  yet  we  could  not  have  cenainhr  determined 
that  diere  b  such  a  distinrt  order  of  creatures,  without  divine 
revelation,  since  they  do  not  s^ipear  to,  or  visUy  converse  with 
us ;  and  whatever  impressions  may,  at  any  time,  be  made  on 
our  spirits,  by  good  or  bad  angels,  in  a  way  of  suggestion,  yet 
this  could  not  have  been  so  evidendy  disdnguished  from  the 
working  of  our  own  fancy  or  imagination,  were  we  not  «aisted 
in  our  concepdons  about  this  matter,  by  what  we  find  in  scrip- 
ture, reladng  thereunto.  Acxordingly,  it  is  from  thence  that 
the  doctrine,  which  we  are  entering  iqxm,  is  principally  to  be 
derived ;  and  we  shall  consider  it,  as  the  subject-nutter  of  diis 
answer,  in  seven  heads. 

I.  There  is  something  supposed,  namely^  that  there  are  such 
creatures  as  angels.  This  appears,  from  the  account  we  have 
of  them  in  the  beginning  ot  the  creadon  of  all  things.  The 
mommg  9tar9  sang  together^  and  ail  the  sons  of  God  shotted  for 
joy.  Job  xzxviii.  7.  which  can  be  no  othtrr  than  a  metaphoricai 
descripdoQ  of  them.  They  are  called  the  morning  stars^  as  they 
exceed  other  creatures,  as  much  in  gloi^*,  as  the  stars  do  the 
lower  parts  of  the  creauon*  It  would  be  a  very  absurd  method 
of  expounding  scripture  to  take  this  in  a  literal  sense,  not  only 
because  the  stars  in  the  firmament  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
then  created,  but  principally  because  these  are  represented,  as 
engaged  in  a  work  peculiar  to  intelligent  creatures ;  and  they 
are  called,  the  eom  of  God,  as  they  were  produced  by  him,  and 
created  in  his  image;  whereas  men,  who  are  somedmes  so 
called,  were  not  created.  They  are  elsewhere  called  epiriis^ 
Psal.  civ.  4.  to  distinguish  them  from  material  beings  ^  and  « 
Jl€nne  ofjire,  to  denote  their  agility  and  fervency,  in  executing 
4 the  divine  commands.  It  is  plain,  the  Psalmist  hereby  intends 
the  angels ;  and  therefore  the  words  are  not  to  be  translated,  as 
some  do,  who  maketh  the  winds  his  angels,  andthejlame  ofjtre 
hb  ministers,  as  denoting  his  making  use  of  those  creatures 
who  act  without  design  to  fulfil  his  pleasure ;  because  the  apos* 
de,  to  the  Hebrews,  chsqp.  i.  7.  expressly  applies  it  to  them, 
and  renders  the  text  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in  our  transla- 
tion. They  are  elsewhere  styled,  Thrones,  dotninions^rtnci" 
polities,  and  fnnvers,  Coloss.  i.  16.  to  denote  their  beinjKdvaii* 
ced  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  employed  in  the  most  honour* 
able  servicer*  And  that  it  is  not  men  Uut  the  iqposde  here 
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speaks  of,  is  evident,  because  he  distinguishes  the  intelligent 
parts  of  die  creation  into  visible  and  invisible  ;  the  visible  he 
speaks  of  in  the  following  words,  ver.  18.  in  which  Christ  is 
said  to  be  the  Head  of  the  body^  the  church  ;  therefore  here  he 
speaks  of  invisible  creatures  advanced  to  these  honours,  and 
eoDsequendy  he  means  hereby  the  angels. 

Moreover  it  appears,  that  there  are  holy  angels,  because  there 
are  fallen  angels,  who  are  called  in  scripture,  devils ;  this  is  so 
evident^  that  it  needs  no  proof;  the  many  sins  committed  by 
dieir  instigation,  and  the  distress  and  misery  which  mankind  is 
subject  to,  by  their  means,  gives  occasion  to  their  being  called. 
The  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worldj  £ph.  vi.  12.  And, 
because  of  their  malicious  opposition  to  the  interest  of  Christ 
therein,  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places*  Now  it  appears, 
from  the  apostle  Jude's  account  of  them,  that  they  once  were 
hc^  ;  and  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  they  are  crea^- 
turesy  and  nouiing  impure  can  proceed  out  of  the  hand  of  God, 
and,  while  they  were  holy,  they  had  their  residence  in  heaven : 
This  diey  lost,  and  are  said  not  to  hcne  kept  their  first  estate^ 
ht  lefi  their  own  habitation^  being  thrust  out  of  it,  as  a  punish* 
ment  due  to  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  reserved  in  everlasting 
chcane^  under  darkness^  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day^ 
Jude,  ver«  6»  Now  it  is  plain,  from  scripture,  that  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  angels  that  l^t  their  first  estate ;  die  rest  are  called 
hohf  angels^  and  their  number  is  very  great.  Thus  they  are 
described,  as  an  innumerable  company^  Heb.  xii.  22.  This  is 
necessary  to  be  observed  against  the  ancient,  or  modem  Sad- 
ducees,  who  deny  that  there  are  either  angels,  or  spirits, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

II.  We  farther  observe,  that  the  angels  are  dcscribed,''as  to 
their  nature,  as  incorporeal,  and  therefore  called  spirits.  It  is 
but  a  litde,  indeed,  that  we  can  know  concerning  the  nature  of 
spirits,  in  this  present  state ;  and  the  first  ideas  that  we  have 
concerning  them,  are  taken  from  the  nature  of  our  souls,  as,  in 
some  respects,  agreeing  with  that  of  angels.  Accordingly,  be- 
ing spirits,  they  have  a  power  of  thinking,  understanding,  will- 
ing, chusing,  or  refusing,  and  are  the  subjects  of  moral  govern- 
ment, being  under  a  law,  and  capable  of  moral  good  or  evil, 
happiness  or  misery. 

Moreover,  they  nave  a  power  of  moving,  influencing,  or  act- 
ing upon  material  beings,  even  as  the  soul  moves  and  influen- 
ces the  body,  to  which  it  is  united.  This  we  understand  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  power  of  angels,  as  spirits,  by  compa- 
ring them  with  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  though  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  made  to  be 
united  to  bodies,  and  to  act  by  and  upon  them,  whereas  angels 
are  designed  to  exist  and  act  without  bodies ;  nevertheless,  by 
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the  works,  which  are  often,  in  scripture  ascribed  to  them,  k 
appears  that  they  have  a  power  to  act  upon  material  beings* 
As  for  the  conjecture  of  some  of  the  famers,*  that  these  spi- 
rits are  united  to  some  bodies,  though  more  fine  and  subtil  than 
our^s  are,  and  accordmgly  invisible  to  us,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  a  groundless  conceit;  and  therefore  to  assert  it,  is  only  to 
pretend  to  be  wise  above  what  b  written,  and  to  give  too  great 
a  loose  to  our  own  fancies,  without  any  solid  argument* 

III.  It  follows,  from  their  being  spirits,  and  incorporeal,  that 
they  are  immortal,  or  incorruptible,  since  nothing  is  subject  to 
death,  or  dissolution,  but  what  is  compounded  of  parts ;  for 
death  is  a  dissolution  of  die  composition  of  those  parts,  that 
were  before  united  together ;  but  this  is  proper  to  bodies.  A 
spirit,  indeed,  might  be  annihilated ;  for  the  same  power  that 
brought  it  out  of  nothing,  can  reduce  it  again  to  nothing.  But, 
ainc\K  God  has  determined  that  they  shall  exist  for  ever,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  are  immortal,  not  only  from  the  con-* 
stitution  of  their  nature,  but  by  the  will  of  God. 

IV.  Besides  the  excellency  of  their  nature,  as  spirits,  they 
have  other  super-added  endowments;  of  which,  three  are  men- 
tioned in  this  answer. 

1.  They  were  all  created  holy;  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  since  nothing  impiuH^  could  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  God  of  infinite  purity.  Creatures  make  themselves  sin- 
ners, they  were  not  made  so  by  him ;  for,  if  they  were,  how 
could  he  abhor  sin,  and  punish  it,  as  contrary  to  his  holiness  ; 
nor  could  he  have  approved  of  all  his  works,  as  verygood^  when 
he  had  finished  them,  as  he  did.  Gen.  i.  31.  if  he  had  created 
any  of  the  angels  in  a  state  of  enmity,  opposition  to,  or  rebel* 
lion  against  him. 

2.  They  excel  in  knowledge,  or  in  wisdom,  which  is  the 
greatest  beauty  or  advancement  of  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
the  highest  instance  of  wisdom  in  men,  is  compared  to  the  wis- 
dom of  an  angel.  Thus  the  woman  of  Tekoa,  when  extolling 
David's  wisdom,  though  with  an  hyperbolical  strain  of  com- 
pliment, compares  it  to  that  of  an  angel  of  God^  2  Sam.  xiv.  20» 
which  proves  that  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  an- 
gels exceeded  other  creatures  in  wisdom. 

3.  They  are  said  to  be  mighty  in  power :  thus  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  them,  as  excelling  in  strength^  Psal.  ciii.  30.  and  the 
aposde  Paul,  when  speaking  of  Christ's  being  revealed  horn 
heaven,  in  his  second  coming,  says,  that  it  shall  be  with  hia 
mighty  angels^  2  Thess.  i.  7.  And,  since  power  is  to  be  judg- 
ed of  by  its  effects,  the  great  things,  which  they  are  sooietimea 
represented,  as  having  done  in  fulfilling  their  ministry,  in  de-« 

♦  Vid.  Jtus^tstln.  df.  Civ,  Dei,  Lib.  XV.  cap,  2J.  Terhiil  de  Jdololairia,  ^  dUH 

passim. 
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fence  of  the  church,  or  in  overthrowing  its  enemies,  is  a  cer- 
tain evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their  power.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  whole  Assyrian  host,  consisting  of  an  hundred  and  four" 
score  and  Jive  thousand  men^  being  destroyed  in  one  nigni ;  not 
by  the  united  power  of  an  host  of  angels,  but  by  one  oi  them. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  did  it;  but  this  will  more  evidently  ap- 
pear, when,  under  a  following  head,  we  speak  of  the  ministiy 
of  angels. 

•  V.  These  natural,  or  super*added  endowments,  how  great 
soever  they  are,  comparatively  with  those  of  other  creatures, 
are  subject  to  certain  limitations :  their  perfections  arc  derived, 
and  therefore  are  finite.  It  is  true,  they  are  holy,  or  without  any 
sinful  impurity ;  yet  even  their  holiness  falls  infinitely  short  of 
God^s,  and  therefore  it  is  said  concerning  him,  Thou  only  art 
holy^  Rev.  xv.  4.  and  elsewhere,  Job  xv.  15.  speaking  concern- 
iDg  the  angels,  who  are,  by  a  metonymy^  called  the  heavens,  it 
is  said,  they  are  not  clean  in  his  sights  that  is,  their  holiness, 
though  it  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  but  finite,  and  therefore  in<- 
finitely  belpw  his,  who  is  infinitely  holy. 

Moreover,  though  they  are  said,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
to  excel  in  knowledge,  we  must,  notwithstanding,  conclude,  that 
they  do  not  know  all  things ;  and  therefore  their  wisdom,  when 
compared  with  God's,  deserves  no  better  a  character  than  that 
of  folly.  Job  iv.  18.  His  angels  he  charged  with  folly*  There 
are  many  things,  which  they  are  expressly  said  not  to  know, 
or  to  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of,  or  to  receive  the 
ideas  they  have  of  them  by  degrees :  thus  they  know  not  the 
time  of  Christ^s  second  comings  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  and  they  are 
represented  as  enquiring  into  the  great  mystery  of  man's  re- 
demption, or  as  desiring  to  look  into  it^  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  they  do  not  know  the  hearts  of 
men,  at  least  not  in  such  a  way  as  God  is  said  to  search  the 
hearty  for  that  is  represented  as  a  branch  of  the  divine  glory, 
Jer.  xvii.  10.  2  Chron.  vi.  30.  And,  besides  this,  it  may  be 
farther  observed,  that  they  do  not  know  future  contingencies, 
unless  it  be  by  such  a  kind  of  knowledge,  as  amounts  to  little 
more  than  conjecture ;  or,  if  they  attain  to  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge thereof,  it  is  by  divine  revelation.  For  God  appropriates 
this  to  himself,  a  gloiy,  from  which  all  creatures  are  excluded; 
therefore  he  says,  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  come^  that  is,  fu- 
ture contingencies,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  godsy  Isa.  xlL 
23.  which  im])lies,  that  this  is  more  than  what  can  be  said  of 
any  finite  mind,  even  that  of  an  angel. 

As  to  the  way  of  their  knowing  things,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, by  divines,  that  they  know  them  not  in  a  way  of  intui- 
tion, as  God  does,  who  is  said  to  know  all  things  in  himself, 
bv  an  underived  knowledge  ;  but  whatever  they  know^  is  eithtx 
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eommunicatcd  to  them,  by  immediate  divine  revelation,  or  else 
is  attained  in  a  discursive  way,  as  inferring  one  thing  from 
another ;  in  which  respect,  the  knowledge  of  the  best  of  crea* 
tures  appears  to  be  but  finite,  and  infinitely  below  that  which 
is  divine. 

Again,  though  they  are  said  to  be  mighty  in  power,  yet  it  is 
tirith  this  limitation,  that  they  are  not  omnipotent*  There  are 
some  things,  which  are  the  effects  of  divine  power,  that  angels 
are  excluded  from,  as  being  too  great  for  them ;  accordingly* 
they  were  not  employed  in  creating  any  part  of  the  world,  nor 
do  they  uphold  it ;  for  as  it  is  a  glory  peculiar  to  God,  to  be 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  so  he,  exclusively  of  all 
others,  is  said  to  uphold  ail  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  have  no  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  they  are  employed  in  the  hand  of  providence,  to 
maintain  that  constant  and  regular  motion,  that  there  is  in  the 
celestial  bodies,  as  some  of  die  ancient  philosophers*  have 
seemed  to  assert ;  for  this  is  the  immediate  work  of  God,  with- 
out the  agency  of  any  creature  subservient  thereunto* 

Again,  to  this  let  me  add,  that  how  great  soever  their  power 
is,  they  cannot  change  the  heart  of  man,  take  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  give  a  heart  of  flesh ;  or  implant  that  principle 
of  spiritual  life  and  grace  in  the  souls  of  men,  whereby  they 
are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature^  or  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  tvorks  ;  for  that  is  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  the  divine  power,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  glory 
belonging  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  believers  are  said  to  be 
bom  from  above ;  this  dierefore  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
angels  to  effect. 

VI.  We  have  an  account  of  the  work  or  employment  of  an- 
gels ;  it  is  said,  they  execute  the  commands  of  God,  and  praise 
his  name.  The  former  of  these  will  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered, under  a  following  answer,f  when  we  are  led  to  speak 
of  their  being  employed  by  God,  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  his  power,  mercy  aSid  justice ;  and  therefore 
we  shall  now  consider  them  as  engaged  in  the  noble  and  de- 
lightful work  of  praise ;  they  praise  his  nameir  For  this  end 
they  were  created ;  and,  being  perfectly  holy  and  happy,  they 
are  fitted  for,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  devoted  to  this  ser- 
vice. This  work  was  begun  by  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  had 
a  being :  they  sang  together^  and  celebrated  his  praise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  creation.  Job  xxxviii.  7. 

*  T7u8  7009  the  opinion  of  Arintotley  thora^h  he  tbes  not  call  them  angelt^  but  in* 
icllitfcnt  Btin^fXffor  :ingt'l  is  a  character  belonging  to  them,  derived  onhffrom  9crip' 
titre;  f  f  either  do  ivcjitui  that  this  vo*'k  is  aseigried  to  them,  as  apart  of  their  mzniM* 
fry  therein. 

^i  See  Quest.  XIX. 
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And  when  the  Redeemer  first  came  into  this  lower  world, 
and  thereby  a  work,  more  glorious  than  that  of  creation,  was 
begun  by  him,  they  celebrated  his  birth  with  a  triumphant 
song ;  as  it  is  said,  that  with  the  angel  that  brought  the  tidings 
thereof  to  the  shepherds,  there  was  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God^  and  sayings  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on 
earth  peace;  good  will  towards  men^  Luke  ii.  14.  Whether  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  were  present  at  that  solemnity,  we  know 
not ;  but  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  from  the  har- 
mony that  there  is  in  the  work  and  worship  of  the  heavenly  in* 
habitants,  that  they  all  celebrated  his  incarnation  with  their 
praises ;  and  this  was  a  part  of  that  worship,  which,  upon  this 
great  occasion,  they  gave,  by  a  divine  warrant,  to  him,  who 
was  then  brought  into  this  lower  world,  Heb.  i.  6* 

Moreover,  they  praise  God  for  particular  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  the  church,  and  for  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  thereby ;  on  which  occasion,  they  express  their 
joy  as  our  Saviour  observes,  though  it  be  but  one  sinner  that 
repenteth^  Luke  xv.  7,  10.    And, 

Lastly y  They  are  represented,  as  joining  in  worship  with  the 
saints  in  heaven ;  for  which  reason  the  aposde,  speaking  con- 
cerning the  communion  that  there  is  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  world,  as  well  as  the  union  between  the  saints  departed, 
and  the  angels,  in  this  work  of  praise,  says,  Te  are  come  unto 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels^  to  the  general  assembly  and 
<hurch  of  the  first-born^  which  are  ivritten  in  heaven^  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  Heb.  xii.  22,  25.  and  they 
are  also  represented  as  joining  with  all  others,  which  are  before 
the  throne^  the  number  ofxvhom  is  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou* 
sand^  and  thousands  of  thousands^  sayings  with  a  loud  voice^ 
ZVorthy  is  the  Lamb  that  xvas  slain^  to  receive  power ^  and  riches^ 
and  wisdom^  and  strength^  and  honour^  and  glory ^  and  blessings 
Rev.  V.  11,  12. 

This  is  a  branch  of  that  sociid  worship,  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in ;  and  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  performed 
without  harmony,  otherwise  it  wants  a  very  considerable  cir- 
cumstance, necessary  to  render  it  beautiful,  and  becoming  a 
state  of  perfection,  we  must  conclude,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
order  among  these  heavenly  ministers ;  but  whether  they  are 
to  be  considered,  as  having  a  government,  or  hierarchy,  among 
themselves,  so  that  one  is  superior  in  office  and  dignity  to 
others ;  or  whether  they  haye  a  kind  of  dominion  over  one 
another ;  or  whether  some  are  made  partakers  of  privileges^ 
that  others  are  deprived  of;  this  we  pretend  not  to  determine, 
since  scripture  is  silent  as  to  this  matter.  And  what  some  have 
laid  dovm,  as  though  it  were  deduced  from  it,  is  altogether 
inconclusive ;  and  therefore  they,  who  express  themselves  so 
peremptorily  on  this  subject,  as  though  they  had  received  it  by 
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divine  inspiration,  or  were  told  it  by  some,  who  have  been  con- 
versant among  them  in  heaven,  must  be  reckoned  among  them 
whom  the  apostle  speaks  of,  who  intrude  into  those  things  which 
they  have  not  seen^  vainly  pvft  up  by  their  Jlcahty  mind^  Colos. 
11*  1 8. 

The  Papists  are  verj'^  fond  of  this  notion,  as  being  agreeable 
to  that  unscriptural  hierarchy,  which  they  establish  in  the  church 
here  on  earth,  which  they  pretend  to  be,  in  some  respects,  found- 
ed upon  it,  instead  of  better  arguments  to  support  it  ♦.  All 
the  ccjuntenance  which  they  pretend  to  be  given  to  it,  in  scrip- 
ture, is  taken  from  the  various  characters,  by  which  they  arc 
described,  as  cherubim^  seraphim^  thrones^  dominions^  prind'^ 
faiittesj  poxvers^  angels^  arch-angels^  all  which  expressions  they 
suppose  to  signify  various  ranks  and  orders  among  them  ;  and 
when  they  speak  of  three  classes^  or  degrees  of  dignity,  and  of- 
fice, under  which  they  are  distributed,  and  that  some  of  those 
characters  ^ir.  reduced  to  one,  and  others  to  another  of  them, 
this  is  nothing  else  but  to  impose  their  own  chimerical  fancies, 
as  matters  oi  faith  ;  and  when  they  speak  of  some  of  them,  as 
being  of  a  superior  order,  and  admitted  to  greater  honours  than 
the  rest,  whom  they  compare  to  ministers  of  state,  who  alwaj's 
attend  the  throne  of  princes,  or  stand  in  their  presence ;  and 
others  that  are  employed  in  particular  services  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  and  are  conversant  in  this  lower  world  :  This  is  a 
distinction  which  the  scripture  says  notliing  of ;  for  they  all  be- 
hold the  face  of  God  in  heaven,  and  are  in  his  immediate  pre- 
sence ;  and  they  are  all  likewise  called  ministering  spirits^  teni 
forth  to  minister  to  them  which  shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation* 
The  great  oracle  which  they  have  recourse  to,  where  the 
scripture  is  silent,  is  a  spurious  writing,  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  concerning  the  celestial 
hierarchy  f  ;  which  contains  not  only  many  things  fabulous,  but 
unwordiy  of  him,  who  was  converted  at  Athens  by  the  apostle 

•  It  it  strenuoufltf  maintained  by  Baroniua,  Bellarmine^  and  many  other  -writert; 
09  also  by  many  of  the  schoolmen,  as  Jhirandut,  Tho.  ^^tinus,  ntuf  others. 

f  This  book  ia  sufficienity  proved  to  Ae  tpwiout^  and  not  to  havf  been  known  in  tht 
Jonr  or  fir>e  first  a^s  of  the  church,  as  not  beinff  mentioned  by  Jvrom^  Geimadivs, 
and  others^  vfho  make  tnention  of  the  writers  oftlieir  oion  and  former  ages^  and  pass 
their  censitres  on  them,  as  genuine  or  spnriotis.  And,  from  others  of  the  Fathers^  vfhu 
Sved  in  those  centttries,  it  plainfy  appears,  that  the  doctrinvs  maintainedin  this  boahf 
eenceming  the  celestial  hierarchy,  vere  not  then  knvnn  by  the  church.  Jt  is  €ils9 
proved  to  be  spuritnts,  because  the  attthor  thereof  makes  mention  of  holy  places,  such 
as  temples,  altars,  &cfor  divine  worship,  and  aitechimiens,  and  the  like^  and  many 
other  things,  wiknowti  to  the  church  till  tlie  fourth  century  ;  and  he  uses  the  tuord 
'  hypostases  to  signify  the  divine  Persons^  tohich  teas  not  nsed  till  then.  He  also  speaks 
stfthe  institution  of  monks,  and  various  sorts  nfthem,  tohich  ivere  not  knovn  till  long 
^er  the  apostolic  age  f  yeOi  he  quotes  a  pusiiige  out  of  Vlnncus  Alea-andrinns,  rehf 
lived  in  the  third  century.  These,  ami  mcuiy  other  arguments,  to  the  same  purpose, 
are  maintained,  not  only  by  Protestants,  but  some  impttrtitd  Popish  icrittrs,  which 
mtffidently  prwe  it  spurious.  See  DalUeus  De  Scrip.  Diotiys.  Are^p.  and  jiu  Pitfs 
itoffy  tffccckmoitktd  writers.    Cent.  1.  Pf^  32—34. 
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Paul's  ministry.  Acts  xvii.  34.  as  well  as  disagreeable  to  the 
sentiments  oi  the  church  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  there- 
fore, passing  by  this  vain  and  trifling  conjecture,  all  that  we  can 
assert,  concerning  this  matter,  is,  that  there  is  a  beautiful  order 
among  the  angels,  though  not  of  this  kind ;  and  this  appears 
very  much  in  that  social  worship,  which  is  performed  by  them. 

And  this  leads  us  to  enquire  how  they  communicate  their 
ideas  to  each  other,  though  destitute  of  organs  of  speech,  like 
those  that  men  have.  That  they  do,  some  way  or  other,  im- 
part their  minds  to  one  another,  is  sufficiendy  evident,  other- 
wise we  cannot  see  how  they  could  join  together,  or  agree  in 
that  worship,  which  is  performed  by  them,  and  those  united 
hallelujahs,  with  which  they  praise  God,  and  so  answer  the  end 
of  their  creation.  That  they  converse  together  is  evident,  since 
they  are  represented  as  doing  so,  in  several  places  of  scripture  : 
thus  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  angel  that  talked  rvith  him  ;  he 
Tvcnt  forth\  and  another  angel  went  out  to  meet  him^  Zech.  ii. 
3.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  concerning  them,  that  one  cried  to 
another,  Holi/y  hoiy^  l^oly^  is  the  Lord  cj*  hosts ;  the  whole  earth 
w  Jiill  of  his  glory^  Isa.  vi.  3.  and  the  apostle  John  speaks  of 
an  angel  ascending  from  the  east^  who  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
to  four  other  angels^  Rev.  vii.  2,  3.  who  were  performing  a  part 
of'^dieir  ministry  here  on  earth,  and  giving  them  a  charge  re« 
lating  thereto ;  and  elsewhere  he  again  represents  one  angel  as 
speaking  to  another,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice^  &c.  chap. 
xix.  17.  In  some  of  these  instances,  if  the  voices  uttered  by 
them  were  real,  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
they  assumed  bodies  for  the  same  purpose,  and  so  communi- 
cated their  minds  to  each  other,  in  a  way  not  much  unlike  to 
what  is  done  by  man.  But  this  is  not  their  ordinary  way  of  con- 
vening with  each  other  :  notwithstanding,  we  may,  from  hentr, 
infer,  and  from  many  other  scriptures,  that  might  be  brought  to 
the  same  purpose,  that  there  is  some  way  or  other  by  which 
they  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  How  this  is 
done,  is  hard  to  determine ;  whether  it  be  barely  by  an  act  of 
willing,  that  others  should  know  what  they  desire  to  impart  to 
them  or  by  what  other  methods  it  is  performed ;  it  is  the  safest 
way  for  us,  and  it  would  be  no  disparagement  were  we  the 
wisest  men  on  earth  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  it,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  determine  a  thing  so  much  out  of  our  reach, 
in  this  imperfect  state,  in  which  we  know  so  little  of  the  nature 
or  properties  of  spirits,  especially  those  that  are  without  l>odies. 
It  is  therefore  sufficient  for  us  to  conclude,  that  they  converse 
together,  when  joined  in  social  worship;  but  how  they  do  this, 
is  altogether  unknown  to  us. 

VII.  Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  the  angels 
liad  from  those  natural  endowments,  with  which  they  were  croa- 
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ted,  yet  it  is  farther  observed,  that  they  were  subject  to  change. 
Absolute  and  independent  immutability  is  an  attribute  peculiar 
to  God ;  so  that  whatever  immutability  creatures  have,  it  is  by 
his  will  and  power.  Some  of  the  angels,  who  were  created  holyy 
were  not  only  subject  to  change,  but  they  kept  not  thtir  first  «- 
tate^  Jude,  ver.  6.  and,  from  being  the  sons  of  God,  became 
enemies  and  rebels ;  which  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  natural 
mutability  of  creatures,  if  not  confirmed  m  a  natural  state  of 
holiness  and  happiness ;  and  we  have  ground  to  conclude,  from 
hence,  that  the  rest  might  have  fallen,  as  well  as  they,  had  they 
not  been  favoured  with  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  ren- 
dered their  state  of  blessedness  unchangeable.  But  this  will  be 
farther  considered,  under  a  following  answer  *". 


Quest.  XVII.  Hoxv  did  God  create  man  ? 

Answ.  After  God  had  made  all  other  creatures,  he  created  man, 
male  and  female,  formed  the  body  of  the  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  and  the  woman  of  the  rib  of  the  man  ;  endued 
them  with  living,  reasonable,  and  immortal  souls,  made  them 
after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holi- 
ness, having  the  law  of  God  written  in  thtir  hearts,  and  pow- 
er to  fulfil  it,  with  dominion  over  the  creatures,  yet  subject 
to  fall. 

IN  this  answer  it  is  observed, 
I.  That  man  was  created  after  all  other  creatures.  There 
was  a  sort  of  cJimax^  or  gradation  in  the  work  of  creation ;  and 
that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  might  be  more  admired 
herein,  he  proceeded  from  things  that  were  less  to  those  that 
were  more  perfect.  Man,  who  is  the  most  excellent  creature 
in  this  lower  world,  was  framed  the  last,  inasmuch  as  God  de- 
signed hereby  not  only  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodnesfh,  but  that  the  glor}^  of  those  perfections,  which 
shine  forth  in  all  his  other  works,  might  be  adored  and  mag- 
nified by  him,  as  a  creature  fitted  for  that  purpose.  And  his 
f)ein}^  created  after  all  other  things,  is  not  only  an  instance  of 
thr  bounty  and  goodness  of  God,  in  that  the  world,  which  was 
clesijjncd  to  be  the  place  of  his  abode,  should  be  stored  with  all 
tho:io  provisions  that  were  necessary  for  his  entertainment  and 
delight ;  but  that  he  might  hereby  be  induced  to  give  him  the 
glor)'  that  was  due  to  his  name,  and  all  other  creatures,  that 
^veiv  formed  before  him,  might  be  objects  leading  him  to  it. 

II.  As  to  what  concerns  the  difference  of  sex,  it  is  farther 
observed,  that  man  was  made  male  and  female.    Adam  was 


£. 
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Srst  formed,  concerning  whom  %ve  read,  which  is  an  humbling 
consideration,  that  his  body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground^ 
from  whence  he  cook  his  name.  This  God  puts  him  in  mind  of, 
after  his  fall,  when  he  says.  Dust  thou  arty  Gen.  iii.  19»  And 
the  best  of  men'  have  sometimes  expressed  the  low  thoughts 
they  have  of  themselves,  by  acknowledging  this-  as  the  first  ori* 
ginal  of  the  human  nature.  Thus  Abrahwi,  when  standing  in 
the  presence  of  God,  says,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto 
the  Lord^  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes.  Gen.  xviii.  27.  And 
this  character  is  considered,  as  universally  belonging  to  man- 
kind, when  it  is  said.  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  as 
it  itHzs,  £ccles«  xii*  7. 

As  for  the  woman,  it  is  said,  she  was  formed  of  the  rib  of 
the  man.  The  reason  of  her  formation  is  particularly  assigned, 
It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  an 
help-meet  for  him.  Gen.  iii.  18*  There  was  a  garden  planted 
for  his  delight,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  brought,  and  given 
to  him,  as  his  propcrt}^ ;  and  his  sovereignty  over  them  was  ex- 
pressed by  his  giving  names  to  ever}'  livmg  creature  :  But  these 
were  not  fitted  to  be  his  companions,  though  designed  for  his 
use«  He  was,  notwithstanding,  alone ;  therefore  God,  design* 
ing  him  a  greater  degree  of  happiness,  formed  one  that  might 
be  a  partner  with  him,  in  all  the  enjo\inents  of  this  life,  that 
hereby  he  might  experience  the  blessings  of  a  social  life ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  by  this  means  the  world 
might  be  inhabited,  and  its  Creator  glorified,  by  a  numerous 
seed,  that  should  descend  from  him. 

From  Adam's  being  first  formed,  the  apostle  infers  his  pre- 
eminence of  sex,  1  Tim.  ii.  11 — 13.  compared  with  1  Cor.  xi. 
8,  9.  though  not  of  nature  ;  the  woman  being,  in  that  respect, 
designed  to  be  a  sharer  with  him  in  his  present  condition,  and 
future  expectation.  From  her  being  formed  of  a  rib,  or,  as 
some  understand  it,  out  of  the  side  of  man,  some  curious,  or 
over-nice  observations  have  been  made,  which  it  is  needless  to 
mention.  The  account,  which  the  scripture  gives  of  it,  is,  that 
her  being  part  of  himself,  argued  the  nearness  of  relation,  and 
unalienable  affection,  which  ought  to  be  between  man  and  wife, 
as  Adam  observed.  This  is  now  bone  of  mij  bones,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh.  Gen.  ii.  23,  24.  and  our  Saviour,  as  referring  to  the 
same  thing,  says.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  tiuain  shall  be  one  flef^h. 
Matth.  xix.  5. 

III.  The  next  thing  that  may  be  observed,  is,  that  these  were 
the  first  parents  of  all  mankind  ;  for  the  aposde  expressl}-  calls 
Adam  the  first  man,  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  And  diis  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  account  which  Moses  gives  of  his  creation,  on  the  sixth 
day,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Th's  is  a  truth  so  RetvexvxWv 
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received,  that  it  seexnc  almost  needless  to  insist  any  fartlier  on 
the  proof  thereof.  The  very  heathen^  that  knew  not  who  the 
first  man  was,  nor  where,  or  when,  he  was  creattd,  did,  notwith- 
standing, allow,  in  general,  that  there  was  one,  from  whom  all 
descended ;  therefore,  when  the  aposde  Paul  argued  v»  ith  them, 
that  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  ofmtn^for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earthy  Acts  xvii.  26.  none  of  them  pretended 
to  deny  it.  And,  none  who  own  the  divine  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, ever  questioned  the  account  which  Moses  gives  hereof^ 
till  a  bold  writer,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  published 
a  book,  in  which  he  advanced  a  new  and  fabulous  notion  ;  that 
there  was  a  world  of  men  who  lived  before  Adam  was  created  *, 
/and  that  these  were  all  heathen  ;  and  that  Moses  speaks  of  their 
creation,  as  what  was  many  ages  before  Adam,  in  Gen.  i«  and 
of  Adam's  in  chap.  ii.  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  created 
in  some  part  of  the  world,  which  was  then  uninhabited,  where 
he  was  designed  to  live,  and  to  be  the  father  of  the  church, 
which  was  to  descend  from  him  ;  and,  being  so  far  remote  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  he  knew  not  that  there  was  any  other  men 
besides  himself,  till  his  family  increased,  and  some  of  them 
apostatized  from  the  faith ;  and,  in  particular,  Cain,  and  his 
descendents  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  dwelt 
among  them.  And  whereas  Adam  is  called,  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  first  man^  he  supposes  that  he  is  st^'led  so  only  as  con- 
tra-distinguished from  Christ,  who  is  called  the  second  man^  de- 
signing  thereby  to  compare  the  person,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  head  of  the  Jewish  church,  with  him  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church.  And  he  insists  largely  on,  and 
perverts  that  scripture,  in  Rom.  v.  13.  where  it  is  said,  Until 
the  krWy  sin  was  in  the  world;  as  though  the  sense  of  it  were, 
that  there  was  a  sinful  generation  of  men  in  the  world,  before 
God  erected  his  church,  and  gave  laws  to  it,  when  he  created 
Adam,  as  the  head  and  father  thereof;  whereas  the  aposde 
there  speaks  of  sin's  prevailing  in  the  world  before  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses ;  and  as  for  the  historical  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  in  scripture,  it  is  plain  that  Moses  speaks  of  the 
creation  of  man  in  general,  msde  and  female.  Gen.  i.  37.  and, 
in  chap.  ii.  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  same  thing,  and 
speaks  of  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Be- 
sides, when  God  had  created  Adam,  it  is  expressly  said,  in  Gen» 
* 

•  Thit  book,  iMch  in  called,  Srstema  Theolngicuni,  in  xehieh  tki»  matter  Upre" 
tended  to  be  defended,  vat  publi»hed  by  one  Peinrriu;  about  tlie  middle  rfthe  iasg 
century  /  and,  beififf  vjritten  in  lAttin,  vkis  read  by  a  great  many  of  the  learned  wrld.' 
And,  inanmuch  at  the  tense  of  many  tcriptnret  it  strained  by  Idm  to  dtfend  it^  and 
fureby  contempt  toot  catt  upon  si-riptnre  in  general,  and  occasion  given  to  many,vfko 
4ire  to  disposed,  to  reproach  atuJ  burletqne  it  /  therefore  tome  have  th'jnght  ii  worth 
their  while  to  take  notice  of  and  confute  thit  new  doctrine,'  after  which^  the  authtr 
thereof,  eitlter  being  convinced  of  hit  error  thercbtf,  at  tome  tuppote,  or  beirig  qfrwid 
^ct  he  should  avfferpcrseotttim  for  it,  recantid  fdi  opinion,  and  tvrntd  PtifUL 
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ii.  5.  that  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground^  llicrcforc  there 
was  no  other  mau  living,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  this  chi- 
merical opinion.  And,  if  there  had  been  a  world  of  men  be- 
fore Adam,  what  occasion  was  tli-.-re  for  him  to  be  created  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  i  He  might  have  been  the  father  of 
the  church,  and  yet  descended  from  one  that  was  then  in  being, 
in  a  natural  way ;  or,  if  God  designed  that  he  should  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  might  have  called  him 
from  the  place  of  his  abode,  as  he  afterwards  did  Abraham, 
without  exerting  power  in  creating  him ;  and  he  might  havo 
ordered  him  to  have  taken  a  wife  out  of  the  world,  without 
creating  a  woman  for  that  purpose. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  digression,  nor  would  it  answer  any 
valuable  end,  for  me  to  take  notice  of  every  particular  argu- 
ment brought  in  defence  of  this  notion :  but  though  the  book 
we  speak  of,  be  not  much  known  in  the  world,  yet  the  notion 
is  defended  and  propagated  by  many  Atheists  and  Deists,  who 
design  hereby  to  bring  the  scripture-history  and  religion  in 
general  into  contempt;  therefore  I  am  obliged,  in  opposition 
to  them,  to  answer  an  objection  or  two* 

Object.  1.  If  Adam  was  the  first  man,  and  his  employment 
was  tilling  the  ground,  where  had  he  those  instruments  of 
husbandry,  that  were  necessary,  in  order  thereto,  and  other 
things,  to  subserve  the  various  occasions  of  life  ? 

Ansrw.  This  may  easily  be  answered,  by  supposing  that  he 
had  a  sufficiency  of  wisdom  to  find  out  every  thing  that  w»s 
needful  for  his  use  and  service,  whatever  improvement  might 
be  made  in  manual  arts,  by  future  ages ;  but  this  objection, 
though  mentioned  amongst  the  rest,  is  not  much  insisted  on. 
Therefore, 

Object*  2.  There  is  another  objection,  which  some  think  a 
little  more  plausible,  taken  from  what  is  contained  in  Gen.  iv. 
where  we  read  of  Cain's  killing  his  brother  Abel,  which  was  a 
fitlle  before  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  world,  as  ap- 
pears,  by  comparing  chap.  v.  3.  with  chap.  iv.  25.  in  which  it 
IS  siud,  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  tJiirtif  years^  and  begat 
Stth;  upon  which  occasion,  his  wife  acknowledges  it  as  a 
mercy,  tnat  God  had  appointed  her  another  seed^  instead  of  AMy 
ivhom  Cain  slew.  Now,  if  we  ob§en'C  the  consequence  of  this 
murder;  how  Cain,  as  it  is  said,  in  chap.  iv.  16.  went  outjrom 
the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod;  and, 
in  ver.  17.  that  he  built  a  city^  and  called  the  name  of  it  after 
the  name  of  his  son^  Enoch;  from  whence  they  infer,  that,  in  a 
little  abo\ce  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  world  was 
created,  there  were  several  colonies  settled  in  places  remote 
from  the  land  of  Eden,  where  Adam,  and  his  posterity,  dwelt? 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  of  a  different  rclv 

Vol.  ii.  F 
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gion  from  .him,  othenvise  Cain's  living  among  them  would  not 
be  styled,  his  going-  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord*  Ajid  it 
is  not  said,  that  Cain  peopled  that  land,  but  he  went  there, 
that  is,  dwelt,  amongst  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  it  must  be 
by  their  assistance  that  he  built  this  city,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  art  of  building,  at  this  time,  was  hardlj 
Imown  by  our  first  parents,  and  their  descendants;  but  they 
lived,  separate  from  the  world,  in  tents,  and  worshipped  God 
in  that  way,  which  they  received  by  divine  revelation,  being 
but  few  in  number,  while  other  parts  of  the  world  might  be  as 
much  peopled  as  they  are,  at  this  day. 

Answ.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  as  this  chimeri- 
cal opinion  sets  aside;  or  perverts  the  scripture-account  of 
things,  so  the  absurdity  of  it  may  be  easily  manifested.    And, 

1.  If  they  suppose  that  the  number  of  Adam*s  posterity 
were  small,  and  inconsiderable,  when  Cain  slew  his  brother, 
and  built  the  city  before-mentioned,  this  will  appear  to  be  an 
ungrounded  conjecture,  if  the  blessing,  which  (iod  conferred 
on  man  in  his  first  creation,  of  increasing^  multiplying^  and 
replenishing  the  earthy  Gen.  i.  28.  took  place,  as  it  doubtless 
did,  and  that  in  an  uncommon  degree,  tlie  necessity  of  things 
requiring  it ;  therefore  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  at 
least,  as  many  children  were  generally  born  at  a  birth,  and  in 
as  early  an  age  of  the  mother's  life,  as  have  been,  or  are,  in 
any  uncommon  instances  in  latter  ages.  It  is  also  very  proba- 
ble, that  the  time  of  child-bearing  continued  many  years  lon- 
ger than  it  now  doth,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years,  in 
which  the  life  of  man  exceeded  the  present  standard  thereof; 
and  if  the  age  of  man  was  extended  to  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years,  we  may  conclude  that  there  were  but  few  that  died  young. 
If  these  things  be  taken  for  granted,  which  seem  not,  in  the 
least,  improbable,  any  one,  who  is  curious  in  his  enquiries 
about  this  matter,  and  desires  to  know  what  a  number  of  peo- 
ple might  be  born  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years^  will  find  it 
will  be  so  great,  that  they  might  spread  themselves  through 
many  countries, far  distant  from  the  place  where  Adam  dwelt; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  suppose,  that  those,  with 
whom  Cain  dwelt  iii  the  land  of  Nody  were  persons  that  lived 
before  Adam  was  created.  But,  tliat  this  may  more  abund- 
andy  appear,  let  it  be  farther  considered, 

2.  That  though  we  read  of  Cain's  going  out  from  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  Lord^  and  his  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Nod^  and 
building  a  city^  immediately  after  the  acc6unt  of  Abel's  death, 
and  therefore  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  this  was  done  soon 
after,  that  is,  alx>ut  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  ijear  of  the 
world;  yet  there  is  no  account  that  this  was  done  immediate-' 
ly,  or  some  few  years  after,  in  scripture,  which  contains  Uie . 
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history  of  the  life  of  Cain,  in  a  few  verses,  without  any  chro- 
nological account  of  the  time,  when  these  things  were  said  to 
be  done  by  him,  and  therefore  it  seems  probable,  that  this 
was  done  some  hundreds  of  years  after  Cain  slew  Abel ;  so 
that  we  need  not  enquire  what  a  number  of  persons  miglit  be 
m  the  w6rld  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years^  but  in  ^even  or 
eight  hundred  years,  and  then  the  world  might  be  almost  as 
fiiU  of  people,  as  it  is  now  at  present,  and  then  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  might  be  also  degenerate,  and  strangers  to 
the  true  religion;  so  that  Cain  might  easily  be  said  to  go  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  choose  to  live  with  those  that 
were  sqxMtates  from  him,  and  ser\'ed  other  gods;  therefore  no 
advantage  is  gained  against  the  scripture-history  by  those,  who 
IB  contempt  of  it,  defend  this  ill-grounded  opinion. 

Thus  we  have  considered  man,  as  created  male  and  fe- 
male, and  our  first  parents,  as  the  common  stock,  or  root,  from 
whence  all  descended ;  we  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  frame  of  the  human  nature,  and  consider, 

IV.  The  two  constituent  parts  of  man,  namely,  the  soul  and 
body.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  he  is,  as  it  were 
allied  to  angels,  or,  to  use  the  scripture-expression,  made  a  lit'^ 
tie  iatuer  than  them,  Psal.  viii.  5.  As  to  the  other,  which  is 
his  inferior  part,  to  wit,  the  body,  he  is  of  the  earthy  earthy^ 
and  set  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  creadon.  And 
here  we  shall, 

1.  Consider  the  bodv  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  was  first  form- 
ed  before  the  soul;  and  according  to  the  course  and  laws  of 
nature,  it  is  first  fashioned  in  the  womb,  and  then  the  soul  is 
united  to  it,  when  it  is  organized,  and  fitted  for  its  reception  : 
There  are  many  things  very  wonderful  in  the  structure  of  hu- 
man bodies,  which  might  well  give  occasion  to  the  inspired 
writer  to  say,  /  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  niade^  Psal. 
cxxxix.  14.  This  is  a  subject  that  would  aftbrd  us  much  mat- 
ter to  enlarge  on,  and  from  thence,  to  take  occasion  to  admire 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  work. 

Many  things  might  be  observed  from  the  shape,  and  erect 
posture  thereof,  and  the  several  conveniences  that  arise  from 
thence,  and  how  we  are  hereby  instructed  that  we  were  not 
bom  to  look  downwards  to  the  earth,  but  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence  our  chief  happiness  is  derived.  We  might  here  con- 
rider  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  whereof  none  are  superflu- 
ous or  redundant,  and  their  convenient  situation  for  their  res- 
pective uses;  the  harmony  and  contexture  thereof,  and  the 
subserviency  of  one  part  to  another ;  and  particularly,  how  it 
is  so  ordered  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  that  those  parts> 
which  are  most  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  which,  if 
hurt,  would  occasion  immediate  deatihi  lure  placed  most  in- 
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tvard,  tliat  tliey  might  be  sufficiently  defended  from  all  external 
injuries  that  might  befal  them;  and  also  the  disposition  of 
those  parts,  that  are  the  organs  of  sense,  and  their  contexture^ 
whereby  they  are  fitted  to  exert  themselves,  in  such  a  way,  as 
is  most  proper  to  answer  the  ends  thereof.  We  might  also 
consider  the  temperature  of  the  body,  whereby  its  health  and 
vigour  is  maintained;  and  that  vast  variety'  that  there  is  in  the 
countenances,  and  voices  of  men,  in  which  there  is  hardly  an 
exact  similitude  in  any  two  persons  in  the  world ;  and  the  wise 
end  designed  by  God  herein,  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  in 
general ;  these  things  might  have  been  particulariy  insisted  cw^ 
and  have  afforded  many  useful  observations ;  but  to  enlarTC  on 
this  head,  as  it  deserves,  would  be  to  divert  too  much  from 
our  present  design ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  to 
treat  on  this  subject  with  more  advantage  than  it  has  been 
done  by  several  learned  and  judicious  writers,  being  set  in  a 
much  clearer  light  than  it  has  been  in  fcAmer  ages,  by  those 
improvements,  which  have  been  lately  made  in  anatomy ;  and 
it  is  insisted  on  so  particularly,  and  with  such  demonstrative 
evidence,  by  them,  that  I  shall  rather  choose  to  refer  the  rea- 
der to  those  writings,  in  which  it  is  contained,  than  insist  on 

it*. 

AU  that  I  shall  farther  observe  is,  that  there  is  something 
Wonderful  in  that  natural  heat  that  is  continued  in  the  bodies  c£ 
men,  for  so  many  years  together,  and  in  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  juices,  the  continual 
supply  of  animal  spirits,  and  their  subserviency  to  muscular 
motion :  these  things,  and  many  other  of  the  like  nature,  are 
all  wonderful  in  the  bodies  of  men. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  there  are  other  creatures,  who,  in  some 
respects^  excel  men,  as  to  what  concern  their  bodies,  and  the 
powers  thereof  9  as  the  vulture,  and  many  other  creatures,  in 
quickness  of  sight  and  hearing ;  the  dog  in  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing, and  many  others  excel  them  in  strength  and  swiftness  ; 
and  some  inanimate  creatures,  as  the  sun,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  in  beauty. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered :  That  the  bodies  of  men  must 
be  allowed  to  have  a  superior  excellency,  if  considered  as  uni- 
ted to  their  souls,  and  rendered  more  capable  of  glorifying 
God,  and  enjoying  that  happiness,  which  no  creatures,  below 
them,  are  capable  o&  It  is  true,  man  is  not  endowed  with 
such  quickness  of  sense,  strength  of  body,  and  swiftness  of 
motion,  as  many  other  creatures  are ;  some  of  which  endow* 
ments  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives  :  others  are 
conducive  to  the  advantage  of  man,  who  has  every  thing,  i 


•  See  Ray* 9  wisdom  of  God^  in  the  toork  of  creatim^  Part.  IL  and  Zh!rhaw^9 
Phtftico.  Tli€oUfffyt  Bnk  V- 
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the  frame  of  his  nature,  necessary  to  his  happiness,  agreeable 
to  his  present  station  of  life,  for  his  glorifying  God,  and  an- 
swering higher  ends  than  other  creatures  were  made  for ;  so 
diat  if  we  judge  of  the  excellencies  of  the  human  nature,  we 
must  conceive  of  man,  more  especially  as  to  that  more  noble 
psrt  of  which  he  consists.     Accordingly, 

2*  We  shall  consider  him  as  having  (a)  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal soul,  which  not  only  gives  a  relative  excellency  to  the 
body,  to  which  it  is  united,  and,  by  its  union  therewith,  pre- 
serves it  fix>m  corruption,  but  uses  the  various  organs  thereof, 
to  put  forth  actions,  which  are  under  the  conduct  of  reason ; 
and  diat  which  renders  it  still  more  excellent,  is,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  conversant  about  objects  abstracted  from  mat- 
ter, and  of  knowing  and  enjoying  God.  And  whatsoever  ob- 
structions it  may  meet  with  m)m  the  temperament  of  the  body, 
to  which  it  is  united,  or  what  uneasiness  soever  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  from  its  sympathy  therewith;  yet  none  of  those  things, 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  body,  or  separate  it  from  the  sold, 
can  affect  the  soul  so  far,  as  to  take  away  its  power  of  acting, 
but  when  separate  from  it,  it  remains  immortal,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  fiurther  improvements,  smd  a  greater  degree  of  happi- 
ness. 

We  mig^t  here  proceed  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
hut  that  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  do,  under 
a  following  answer  *,  when  we  consider  the  soiils  of  believers, 

•  See  Quest.  Ixxxvi. 


(a)  The  Origin  of  Uie  soul,  at  what  time  it  enters  into  the  body,  wliether  it 
be  immediately  created  at  its  entrance  into  the  bod}*,  or  comes  out  of  a  pre-ex- 
UientHaUf  are  things  that  cannot  be  known  from  any  fitness  or  reasonableness 
fiHmded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  yet  it  is  as  necessary  to  believe  this  is  done 
according  to  certain  reatotu  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  to  believe  there  is  a 
God. 

Now,  who  can  say  that  it  is  the  same  thing,  whether  human  souls  are  created 
iwmtidiately  for  human  bodies,  or  whether  they  come  into  them  out  of  some  ^- 
exittenS  ttmte?  For  auglit  we  know,  one  of  these  ways  may  be  exceeding  JU  and 
wi9ey  and  the  oUier  as  entirely  unjust  and  unretuanable ;  and  yet,  when  Reason 
cxammes  either  of  these  ways,  it  finds  \Xse\f  equaBy  perplexed  with  difficulties, 
and  knows  not  which  to  chuse :  but  if  souls  be  immaterial  [as  all  philosophy  now 
prorea]  it  must  be  one  of  them. 

And  perhaps,  the  reason  why  God  has  revealed  so  little  of  these  matters  in 
koly  Scripture  itself,  is,  liecause  any  more  particular  revelation  of  them,  would 
bat  have  jierplexed  us  with  g^reater  difficulties,  as  not  having  capacities  or  ideas 
to  comprdtaiH  such  tilings.  For,  as  all  our  natural  knowledge  is  confined  to 
ideas  borrowed  from  experience^  and  the  use  of  our  aerues  about  hitman  things; 
as  Revelation  can  only  teach  us  things  thut  huve  some  likeness  to  what  we  al- 
ready know;  as  our  notions  of  equity  and  justice  are  very  limited,  and  confined 
to  certain  actions  between  man  and  man ;  so,  if  God  had  revealed  to  us  more 
particularly,  the  orijpn  of  our  souls,  and  the  reason  of  their  state  in  human  bu- 
die-,  we  might  perhups  have  bt,*en  cxpo;jcd  to  greater  difficulties  by  such  know- 
ledge, and  h.cn  less  able  to  vindicate  the^ittstice  and  goodness  of  God,  than  wc 
arehy  oar  present  ign»rwice.  nr.xhJt  ^rui**^ 
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as  made  perfect  ia  holiness,  and  thereby  fitted  for,  and  afier* 
wards  received  into  heaven,  having  escaped  the  grave,  .(ia 
which  the  body  is  to  be  dctainibd  until  the  resurrection)  which 
is  the  consequence  of  its  immortality.  And  therefore  we  pro- 
ceed, 

V.  To  consider  another  excellency  of  the  human  nature,  as 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God.  To  be  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  as  he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist,  in 
Psal.  viii.  5.  is  a  ver\'  great  honour  conferred  on  him:  But 
what  can  be  said  greater  of  him,  than  that  he  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God  I  However,  though  this  be  a  scripture-ex- 
pression, denoting  the  highest  excellency  and  privilege,  yet  it 
is  to  be  explained  consistently  with  that  infinite  distance  that 
,there  is  between  God  and  the  creature.  This  glorious  char- 
acter, put  upon  him  does  not  argue  him  to  partake  of  any  di- 
vine perfection ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  nothingness  of 
the  best  of  finite  beings,  when  compared  with  God;  for  what- 
ever likeness  there  is  in  man  to  him,  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  infinite  dissimilitude,  or  disproportion,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, when  we  considered  the  difference  between  those  di- 
vine attributes,  which  are  called  incommunicable,  from  others, 
which  some  call  communicable. 

If  it  be  enquired,  wherein  the  image  of  Grod  in  man  con- 
sists ?  It  would  be  preposterous  and  absurd,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, to  suppose  that  this  has  any  respect  to  the  lineaments  of 
the  body ;  for  there  is  a  direct  opposition  rather  than  siniili- 
tude,  between  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
bodies  of  men.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  needless  to 
have  mentioned  this,  had  not  some  given  occasion  for  it,  by 
perverting  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  in  which  God  is  re- 
presented, in  a  metaphorical  way,  in  condescension  to  our 
common  mode  of  speaking,  as  though  he  had  a  body,  or  bodi- 
ly parts ;  from  whence  they  have  inferred,  that  he  assumed  a 
body,  at  first,  as  a  model,  according  to  which  he  would  frame 
that  of  man ;  which  is  not  only  absurd,  but  blasphemous,  and 
carries  it  own  confutation  in  it- 
There  arc  others,  who  suppose  that  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  Christ's  human  nature,  which,  though  it  doth  not  al* 
together  contain  so  vile  a  suggestion  as  the  former,  yet  it  is 
groundless  and  absurd,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  made  after  th» 
likeness  of  man,  as  to  what  concerns  his  human  nature,  Phil. 
ii.  7*  and  man,  in  that  respect,  was  not  made  after  his  image. 
And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  when  the  scripture  spenks  of 
man,  as  made  after  the  image  of  God,  it  plainly  gives  us 
ground  to  distinguish  between  it  and  that  glor}-  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  Christ,  who  is  said  not  only  to  be  made  after  his  image, 
but  to  be  the  image  of  the  invisible  Gody  Col.  i.  15.  and  the  ex* 
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preau  image  of  his  person^  Heb,  i.  3.  and  therefore  that  there  is^ 
in  this  respect,  such  a  similitude  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
as  cannot,  in  any  sense  be  applied  to  the  likeness,  which  is 
said  to  be  between  God  and  the  creature. 

Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  man,  as  made  after  the  image 
of  God^  as  consisting  in  some  finite  perfections  communicated 
to  him,  we  must  carefully  fence  against  the  least  supposition, 
as  though  man  were  made  partaker  of  any  of  the  divine  per- 
fections. It  is  true,  the  apostle  speaks  concerning  believers, 
as  being  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature^  2  Pet.  i.  4.  for 
die  understanding  of  which  we  must  take  heed,  that  we  do 
not  pervert  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  herein ;  for  nothing 
is  intended  by  this  expression,  in  which  the  image  of  God  is 
set  forth,  but  a  sanctified  nature,  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose 
to  render  it,  a  divine  nature^  derived  from,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, conformed  to  him  but  yet  infinitely  below  him. 

This  image  of  God  in  man,  in  this  answer,  is  said  to  con- 
sist particularly  in  three  things. 

1.  In  knowledge.  This  is  what  we  generally  call  the  natu- 
ral image  of  God  in  man,  which  he  is  endowed  with,  as  an  in- 
telligent creature ;  not  that  the  degree  of  knowledge,  which 
the  best  of  men  are  capable  of,  contains  in  it  any  thing  proper- 
ly divine  as  to  its  formal  nature ;  for  there  is  a  greater  dispro- 
portion between  the  infinite  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind,  and 
that  of  a  finite  creature,  than  there  is  between  the  ocean  and  a 
drop  of  water  :  But  it  signifies,  that  as  God  has  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  all  things,  man  has  the  knowledge  of  some 
things,  agreeable  to  his  finite  capacity,  communicated  to  him ; 
and  thus  we  are  to  understand  the  apostle's  wordti,  when  he 
speaks  of  man's  being  reiiexved  in  knowledge^  after  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him^  Col.  iii.  10. 

2  It  consists  in  righteousness  and  holiness.  This  some  call 
the  moral  image  of  God  in  man  ;  or,  especially  if  we  consider 
it  as  restored  in  sanctification,  it  may  more  properh'  be  called 
his  supernatural  image,  and  it  consists  in  the  rectitude  of  ilie 
human  nature,  as  opposed  to  that  sinful  deformity  and  blemish, 
which  renders  fallen  man  unlike  to  him.  Therefore  we  n)ust 
consider  him,  at  first,  as  made  upright,  Eccles.  vii.  29.  so  that 
there  was  not  the  least  tincture,  or  t«int  of  sin,  in  his  nature, 
or  any  disposition,  or  inclination  to  it ;  but  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul  were  disposed  to  answer  the  ends  of  its 
Creadon,  and  thereby  to  glorify  God. 

And  to  this  some  add,  that  the  image  of  God,  in  man,  con- 
sisted in  blessedness  ;  so  that  as  God  is  infinitely  bleesed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  perfections,  man  was,  in  his  way  and 
measure,  blessed,  in  possessing  and  enjoying  those  perfections, 
which  he  rec^ved  from  Goi#    But,  thoiigh  this  be  true,  yet  I 
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would  rather  choose  to  keep  close  to  the  scripture  mode  of 
speaking,  which  represents  the  image  of  God  in  man,  as  coii- 
sisting  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness^  Eph.  iv.  24. 

Man,  being  thus  made  after  the  image  of  God,  is  farther  5ud 
in  this  answer,  to  have  the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart, 
and,  power  to  fulfil  it.  Herein  God  first  made,  and  then  dealt 
with  him  as  a  reasonable  creature,  the  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment ;  and,  that  this  law  might  be  perfectly  understood,  it  wan 
written  on  his  heart,  that  hereby  he  might  have  a  natural  know- 
ledge of  the  rule  of  his  obedience,  and  might,  with  p&  litde  dif- 
ficulty, be  apprised  of  his  duty  to  God,  as  he  was  of  any  thing 
that  he  knew,  as  an  intelligent  creature. 

And  inasmuch  as  he  was  indispensably  oblio^ed  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  this  law,  and  the  consequence  of  violating  it  would 
be  his  ruin,  God,  as  a  just  and  gracious  Sovereign,  gave  him 
ability  to  fulfil  it ;  so  that  he  might  not,  without  his  own  fieuilt, 
by  a  necessity  of  nature,  rebel  against  him,  and  so  plunge  him- 
self into  inevitable  misery. 

3.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  image  of  God,  in  man,  con- 
sisted in  man's  dominion  over  the  creatures.  This  is  express- 
ly revealed  in  scripture,  when  God  says,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  \mage^  oftcr  our  likeness^  and  let  them  have  dominion,  over 
thejtsh  of  the  sea^  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air^  and  over  the  cai" 
tUy  and  over  all  the  earthy  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earthy  Gen.  i.  26.  and  the  Psalmist  describes 
this  dominion  in  other  words,  though  not  much  differing,  as  to 
the  general  import  thereof,  when  he  says,  Thou  madest  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ;  thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet:  All  sheep  and  oxen;  yea^  and  the  beast* 
of  the  fields  the  fowl  of  the  air^  and  theftsh  of  the  sea^  and  what-" 
soever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas^  Psal.  viii.  6— 8, 
This  dominion  consisted  in  the  right  which  he  had  to  use  and 
dispose  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  his  comfort  and  delight, 
and  to  scr\'e  him,  in  all  things  necessary,  for  the  glorifying  his 
Creator,  though  he  had  no  right,  nor  inclination,  in  his  state 
of  integrity,  to  abuse  them,  as  fallen  man  does,  in  various  in- 
stances. 

VI.  The  last  thing  observed  in  this  answer,  is  that  notwith- 
standing the  advantac;eov.s  circumstances,  in  which  man  was 
created,  yet  he  was  subject  to  fall ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  forced  or  compelled  to  fall,  through  any 
necessity'  of  nature;  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  liberty  of  his  will  to  what  was  good,  or  that  rectitude 
of  nature,  whereby  he  was  not  only  fitted  to  perform  perfect 
obedience,  but  to  avoid  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der him  guilt\^  before  God«  and  thereby  to  ruin  him. 

A^  for  Uie'devil,  he  had  no  power'  to  force  the  will ;  vor 
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could  he  liiy  any  snare  to  entangle  and  destroy  man,  but  what 
he  had  wisdom  enough,  had  he  improved  his  faculties  as  he 
ought,  to  have  avoided :  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  subject  to  fall,  for  that  appears  by  the  event ; 
80  that,  though  he  had  no  disposition  to  sin  in  his  nature,  for 
God  could  not  create  a  person  in  such  a  state,  since  that  would 
render  him  the  author  of  sin,  yet  he  did  not  determine  to  pre- 
vent it;  though  this,  as  will  be  hereafter  considered,  was  a  pri- 
vilege which  man  would  have  attained  to,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  he  was  under,  had  he  performed  the  con- 
ditions thereof,  and  so  would  have  been  confirmed  in  holiness 
and  happiness  ;  but  this,  it  is  certain,  he  was  not  at  first,  be- 
cause he  fell :  But  of  this,  more  under  a  following  answer* 


Quest.  XVIII.  What  are  GodTs  works  of  Providence? 

Answ.  God's  works  of  Providence  are  his  most  holy,  wise, 
And  powerful  preserving  and  governing  all  his  creatures;  or- 
dering them,  and  all  their  actions,  to  his  own  glory. 

IN  speaking  to  this  answer,  wc  must  consider  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  providence  in  generals  It  supposes  a  crea- 
ture brou^t  into  being;  and  consists  in  God's  doing  every 
thing  that  is  necessary  for  the  continuiince  thereof,  and  in  his 
ordering  and  over-ruling  second  causes,  to  produce  their  re- 
spective effects,  under  the  direction  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and 
the  influence  of  his  almighty  power.  It  is  owing  to  this  that 
all  things  do  not  sink  into  nothing,  or  that  every  thing  has 
what  it  wants  to  render  it  fit  to  answer  tlie  end  designed  in  the 
creation  thereof.  .  Pursuant  to  this  general  description  of  pro- 
vidence, it  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  branches, 
namely,  God's  upholding,  or  preser\'ing,  all  creatures;  and 
enabling  them  to  act  by  his  divine  concourse  or  influence  :  and 
his  governing  or  ordering  tliera,  and  all  their  actions,  fgrhis 
own  glory. 

I.  That  God  upholds  all  things.  This  he  is  expressly  said 
to  do,  by  the  word  of  his  power ^  Heb.  i.  3.  and  it  may  be 
farther  evinced,  if  we  consider  that  God  alone  is  independ- 
ent, and  self-sufficient,  therefore  the  idea  of  a  creature  im- 
plies in  it  dependence;  that  which  depended  on  God  for 
Its  being,  must  depend  on  him  for  the  continuance  there- 
oil  If  any  creature,  in  this  lower  world,  could  preserve 
itself,  then  surely  this  might  be  said  of  man,  the  most 
excellent  part  thereof ;  But  it  is  certain,  that  man  cannot  pre- 
serve himself;  for  if  he  could,  he  would  not  be  subject  to  those 
decays  of  nature,  or  those  dsuly  infirmities,  wbkh  all  are  liablq 
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unto ;  and  he  would,  doubtless  preserve  himself  from  dying, 
for  that  is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  which  would, 
were  it  possible  for  him  to  do  it,  prevent  itself  from  being  dis- 
solved. And  if  man  could  preserve  himself  in  being,  he  might, 
and  doubdess,  would,  by  his  own  skill,  maintain  himself  in  a 
prosperous  condition  in  this  world,  and  always  lead  a  happy 
life,  since  this  is  what  nature  cannot  but  desire :  But,  inasmuch 
as  sdl  are  liable  to  the  aiBictions  and  miseries  of  this  present 
fitate,  it  plainly  argues  that  they  are  unavoidable,  and  conse- 
quently mat  there  is  a  providence  that  maintains  men,  and  all 
other  creatures,  in  that  state  in  which  they  are. 

In  considering  the  upholding  providence  of  God,  we  must 
observe,  that  it  is  either  immediate,  or  mediate.  The  former 
of  these  consists  in  his  exerting  that  power,  by  which  we  live, 
move,  and  act,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  divine  manuten- 
ency;  and  this  cannot  be  exerted  by  a  finite  medium,  any  more 
than  that  power  that  brought  all  things  into  being. 

But  besides  this,  God  is  said,  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature,  to  preserve  his  creatures  by  the  instrumentality  of 
second  causes.  Thus  life  is  maintained  by  the  air  in  which 
we  breathe,  and  the  food,  by  which  we  are  nourished ;  and 
every  thing  that  tends  to  our  comfort  in  life,  Is  communicated 
to  us  by  second  causes,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
providence,  to  which  it  is  as  much  to  be  ascribed,  as  though  it 
were  brought  about  without  means :  thus  Jacob  considers  God, 
as  giving  him  bread  to  eat^  and  raiment  to  put  on^  Gen.  xxviii* 
20.  whatever  diligence  or  industry  was  used  by  him  to  attain 
them;  and  God  is  elsewhere  said  to  give  food  to  all  fle^hf 
Psal.  cxxxvi.  25.  and,  concerning  brute  creatures,  it  is  said. 
These  wait  all  upon  thee^  that  thou  may  est  give  them  their  meat 
in  due  season;  that  thou  givest  them^  they  gather  ;  thou  openest 
thy  hand^  they  are  filled  with  goody  Psal.  civ.  27, 28. 

II.  God  governs  all  things  by  his  providence,  so  that  nothing 
happens  by  chance  to  him.  This  appears  from  those  admira- 
ble displays  of  wisdom,  which  come  under  our  daily  observa- 
tion, in  the  government  of  the  world.  Many  things  are  or- 
dered to  subserve  such  ends,  as  are  attained  by  them  without 
their  own  knowledge ;  as  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
which  are  a  common  blessing  to  this  lower  world;  so  the 
rain,  the  air,  vapours,  minerals,  beasts,  vegetables,  and  all 
other  creatures,  below  men,  answer  their  respective  ends,  with-^, 
out  their  own  design,  and  not  by  the  will  or  management  of 
any  intelligent  creature  therefore  it  must  be  by  the  direction 
of  providence. 

^  That  there  is  a  providence,  that  governs  the  world,  is  so  ob- 
vious a  truth,  that  it  has  been  denied  by  none,  but  the  most 
stupid  part  of  mankind,  who  wholly  abandoiped  themselves  toi 
secsuahty  and  libertinism,  and  luudly  owned  d«t  there  ^  « 
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God,  or  such  things  as  moral  good  or  evil ;  and  these  scarce 
deserVfC  the  name  of  men.^  All  others,  I  say,  have  owned  a 
providence,  as  what  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and  therefore  it  is  a  doctrine  founded  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  man ;  so  that  the  heathen  who  have  had  no  other  light 
than  that  affords^  have  expressed  their  belief  of  it,  and  have 
compared  the  divine  Being  to  a  pilot,  who  sits  at  the  helm  and 
steers  the  ship;  or  to  one  that  guides  the  chariot  where  he 
pleases ;  or  to  a  general,  that  marshals  and  gives  directions  to 
the  soldiers  under  his  command :  or  to  a  king,  that  sits  on  the 
throne,  and  gives  laws  to  all  his  subjects.  Accordingly,  the 
apostle  Paul,  when  arguing  with  the  Athenians,  from  princi- 
ples which  they  maintained,  takes  it  for  granted,  as  what  woidd 
not  be  contested^  by  them,  that  there  was  a  providence,  when 
he  says.  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  bcing-j  Acts 
xvii.  28*  And,  indeed,  diis  truth  appears  to  have  been  univer- 
sally believed,  in  the  world,  by  men  of  all  religions,  whether 
true,  or  false.  As  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  worship ;  so^ 
that  worship,  which  was  performed  by  the  heathen  as  derived 
partly  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  partly  from  tradition ;  and 
those  prayers,  that  were  directed  to  God,  and  altars  erected 
for  his  service,  all  argue  their  belief,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  a 
providence ;  so  that  this  doctrine  is  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature,  as  well  as  plainly  evinced  from  scripture. 

Ill*  The  providence  of  God  extends  itself  to  all  the  actions 
of  creatures.  That  this  may  appear,  let  it  be  considered ;  that 
there  are  innumerable  effects  produced  by,  what  we  call,  second 
causes ;  this  is  allowed  by  all.  Moreover,  every  second  cause 
implies,  that  there  is  a  first  cause,  that  guides  and  directs  it. 
Now  no  creature  is  the  first  cause  of  any  action,  for  that  is  pe* 

•  ft  va8  denied^  indeerh  by  the  Epiatreant,  -who  "mere  detetted  by  the  better  sort 
•f  heathen,  and  reckoned  the  JJbertinea  of  the  renpective  aget,  in  vfdch  they  lived; 
OBd,  though  ility  may  occasionally  tpeah  of  a  God,  yet  "were  deemed  no  better -than 
Atheitte.  Diogenes  Laertiiis  [Vid.  in  Vlt.  F.picuri,  JJb.  A".]  m  the  close  of  the  life 
of  Epicurus,  givea  a  brief  account  of  hit  tentimenta  about  religion,  vhich  he  lays 
daram  in  serveral  short .  ^phoi-iams  ;  thefirat  oftchich  begins  vith  this  memorable  pas^ 
eage.  To  fjoiM/AfM  %0n  uf'^xfjcf  kti  eci/ro  ^fayfAeiJdL  i^v  urt  axao*  'omft^u^  Quod  bcatum 
Ic  immortale  est  ncque  ipsum  nep^otia  habi^t,  neque  ahi  pr?rbet ;  itldch  expression 
some  of  the  -aiser  heathen  have  taken  just  offence  at.  ^nd  accordingly  Cicero,  [Vid. 
ejasd.  Lib.  J.  De  Nat.  Door.]  referring  to  this  passage^  says,  that  vfhutei)er  t>enera' 
Usn  Epiatrus  pretended  to  have  for  the  gotls,  yet  he  -was  no  better  than  an  Mheist, 
mnd  brought  a  god  into  his  philosophy,  tfiat  he  might  not  fall  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  senate  at  Mftens :  thus  he  says,  Novi  egto  Epicureos  omnia  SigiUa  vencran- 
tes;  quanqiiam  video  nonnuUis  vidc-ri  Epicurum^ne  in  ofTensionem  Atheniensium 
caderet,  verbis  reliquisse  1>cos,  resuslulljise :  ^nd  Luctantius  observes  the  same 
thing  concerning  him,  and  describes  him  as  a  deceiver  and  a  hypocrite.  Hie  vero  si 
tllud  sensit,  &  aliud  locntus  est ;  quid  aliud  appcUandus  est,  quam  deceptor, 
billnguis,  malus,  &  propterea  stultus  ?  Vid.  Lactant.  de  Ira  Dei,  Cap,  4.  And  az 
fvr  the  Poets,  it  was  only  the  most  vain  among  them,  -mho  gave  countenance  to  im* 
manditgf  and  endeavoured  to  debauch  the  age  in  which  they  livedt  that  gave  out  Iftjd 
nHfmf  ^ndf  in  our  age,  tI4s  seems  to  he  we  4  the  first  principiet  of  i)eiim. 
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culiar  to  God,  therefore  all  creatures  act  under  his  influenc^^ 
that  is,  by  his  providence.  If  it  is  in  God,  not  only  that  we 
live,  but  move,  and  act,  then  there  is  no  motion,  or  action  in 
the  world,  whether  in  things  with,  or  without  life,  but  is  under 
the  influence  of  providence.  Therefore  we  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  conversant  about  all  things, 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  about  things  that  are  agree- 
^le,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  particularly  how  it 
is  conversant  about  the  actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  such  as 
angels  and  men. 

1.  The  greatest  tilings  are  not  above,  nor  the  least  and  most 
inconsiderable  below  the  care  and  influence  of  providence,  and 
consequently  it  must  extend  itself  to  all  things*  The  most  ex- 
cellent of  finite  beings  are  but  creatures,  and  therefore  they 
are  dependent  upon  God,  as  much  as  the  least :  thus  it  is  said. 
He  doth  according  to  his  will^  in  the  army  of  heaven^  as  well  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  Dan.  iv.  35.  Sometimes  we 
read  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  conversant  about  the  most 
glorious  parts  of  the  frame  of  nature :  it  is  by  his  influence  that 
the  sun  appears  to  perform  its  regular  motions ;  he  hath  fixed 
It  in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  tabernacle  appointed  for  it.  And  those 
creatures  that  are  most  foimidable  to  men,  as  the  leviathan, 
which  is  represented  as  the  fiercest  of  all  creatures,  who  abide 
in  the  sea,  and  the  lion  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  these 
are  described  as  subject  to  his  providence,  and  receiving  their 
provisions  from  it.  Job  xli.  Psal.  civ.  21.  and  the  inconsider- 
able sparrow  doth  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  it.  Matt.  x. 
29,  30.  and  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered;  which 
is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  denote  the  particular  concern  of 
providence,  as  conversant  about  the  most  minute  actions  of  life. 

2.  The  providence  of  God  is  conversant  :ibout  those  things 
which  come  to  pass,  either  agreeably,  or  contrary,  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  nature,  the  whole  frame  whereof  is  held  together  by 
him :  the  successive  returns  of  seed-time  and  harvest^  summer 
and  winter^  day  and  nighty  are  all  ordered  by  him.  Gen.  viii. . 
22.  the  elements  and  meteors  are  subject  to  his  appointment ; 
Fire  and  hail^  snow  and  vapour^  and  stormy  xvind^  f^lfi^  ^'* 
wordy  Psal.  cxlviii.  8.  He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earthy  and 
seeth  u?ider  the  xvhole  heaven^  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds^ 
and  he  weigheth  the  waters  by  measure;  when  he  made  a  dc* 
creefor  the  rain^  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder^ 
Job  xxviii.  24*— 26. 

And  as  for  eflfects,  that  are  above^  or  contrary'  to  the  course 
of  nature,  these  arc  subject  to,  and  ordered  by,  his  providence* 
It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  for  the  ravens,  which 
are  birds  of  prey,  to  bring  provisions  to  mankind,  yet  these 
were  ordeerd  to  bring  a  supply  of  food  to  the  prophet  Elijah, 
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1  Kings  xvii*  4.  And  the  lions,  who  knew  no  difference  be- 
tween Daniel  and  his  persecutors,  and  were  naturally  inclined 
to  devour  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  were  obliged  to  make  a 
distinction  between  them,  and  not  to  hurt  the  one,  but  imme- 
diately to  devour  the  other,  Dan.  v'u  22,  24.  And  a  whale 
was  provided,  by  providence,  to  receive  and  bring  the  prophet 
Jonah  to  land,  when  cast  into  the  sea,  chap.  i.  17.  So  the  fire 
had  no  power  over  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  when 
thrown  into  it,  but  immediately  consumed  those  who  were  or- 
dered to  cast  them  in,  Dan.  iii.  22,  27* 

3*  We  shall  consider  providence,  as  conversant  about  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  more  particularly  man,  the  most  excellent 
creature  in  this  lower  world.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  peculiar 
care,  and  darling  of  providence ;  as  it  has  rendered  him  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  both  worlds,  fitted  him  to  glo- 
rify God  actively,  as  well  as  objectively,  and  governs  him  in  a 
way  suited  to  his  nature,  and  as  one  who  is  designed  for  greater 
tlungs,  than  other  creatures  below  him  are  capable  of.  Here 
we  shall  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  ordering  the  state 
and  condition  of  men  in  this  worid,  and  then  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  it,  as  conversant  about  the  moral  actions  of  men, 
coBsidered  as  good  or  bad. 

Firsts  To  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  respects  the 
state,  and  condition  of  man  in  this  life ;  and,  in  particular,  what 
respects  not  only  his  natural,  but  religious  interests. 

Ql.)  There  is  a  peculiar  care  of  providence  extended  towards 
us,  in  our  birth  and  infancy.  The  Psalmist  acknowledges  this, 
when  he  says,  Thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  the  womb;  thou 
dkdst  make  me  hope  when  I  was  upon  my  mother* s  breasts ;  I 
xvas  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb  ;  thou  art  my  God  from  my 
mother^s  belly^  Psal.  xxii.  9,  10.  Providence  has  provided  the 
breast,  and  the  most  proper  food  contained  therein,  for  the 
Bourishment  of  the  infant,  at  its  first  coming  into  the  world : 
and  it  has  put  those  tender  bowels  into  the  parents,  to  whose 
immediate  care  they  are  committed,  that,  without  any  argu- 
ments, or  persuasive  motives  thereunto,  besides  what  nature 
suggests,  they  cannot,  unless  divested  of  all  humanity,  and  be- 
coming worse  than  brutes,  neglect  and  expose  it  to  harm.  Thus 
the  prophet  says,  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child^  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Isa. 
xlix.  15.  Therefore,  be  the  parents  never  so  poor,  there  is 
something  in  nature  that  inclines  them  rather  to  suffer  them- 
selves, than  that  the  helpless  infant  should  be  exposed  to  suf- 
fer through  their  neglect ;  which  is  a  peculiar  instance  of  the 
care  of  providence.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  time,  and  place 
in  which  we  were  bom,  or  live ;  the  circumstances  of  our  pa- 
rents, as  to  what  concerns  the  world,  especially  if  xhey  are  ^wcV 
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irho  are  religious  themselves,  and  earnestly  desire  that  their 
children  may  become  so,  and  endeavour  to  promote  their  spi« 
ritual,  as  well  as  their  temporal  welfare.  These  are  all  instan* 
ces  of  the  care  of  providence. 

(2.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  concern  of  providence  for 
man  in  his  childhood,  and  advancing  years.  This  discovers  it* 
self  in  furnishing  us  with  natural  capacities  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, which  are  daily  improved,  as  we  grow  in  years;  and, 
though  every  one  has  not  an  equal  degree  of  parts,  fitting  him 
for  soipe  station  in  life,  that  others  are  qualified  for,  yet  most 
are  endowed  with  that  degree  thereof,  as  may  fit  them  for  the 
station  of  life,  in  which  they  are  placed,  so  that  they  may  gl6« 
rify  God  some  way  or  other,  in  their  generation. 

(3.)  We  shall  consider  the  care  of  providence,  respecting 
various  other  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  It  is  this  that  fixes 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  determines  and  over-rules  the  ad* 
vahtages  or  disadvantages  of  conversation ;  the  secular  callings, 
or  employments,  which  we  are  engaged  in,  together  with  ttie 
issue  and  success  thereof.  Again,  health  and  sickness,  riches 
and  poverty,  the  favour  or  frowns  of  men ;  the  term  of  life, 
whether  long  or  short,  all  these  are  under  the  direction  of  pro* 
vidence :  One  dteth  in  his  full  strength^  being  wholly  at  ease  and 
quieU  His  breasts  are  full  ofmilkj  and  his  bones  are  moistened 
with  marrow.  And  another  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  saul^ 
and  never  eateth  with  pleasure^  Job  xxi.  23^^25*  Likewise,  as 
to  what  respects  the  injurious  treatment  we  meet  with  from 
men ;  providence  is  so  far  concerned  about  it,  as  that  it  some- 
times permits  it  for  the  trial  of  our  graces ;  and  at  other  times 
averts  the  evil  designed  against  us,  by  softening  their  tempers, 
allaying  their  resentments ;  as  in  the  instance  of  what  respected 
Laban^s  and  Esau's  behaviour  towards  Jacob ;  or  else  finds 
some  way  to  deliver  us  from  the  evil  intended  against  us. 

(4.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  re^ 
specting,  more  especially,  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  people. 
There  are  some  kind  foot-steps  thereof,  that  have  a  more  im- 
mediate subserviency  to  their  conversion ;  particularly,  their 
being  placed  under  the  means  of  grace,  either  bringing  the  gos- 
pel to  them,  or  ordering  their  abode  where  it  is  preached,  and 
that  in  such  a  way,  as  is  most  adapted  to  awaken,  instruct,  con- 
vert, or  reprove,  as  means  conducive  to  that  great  end.  More- 
over, it  is  very  remarkable  in  casting  our  lot,  where  we  may 
contract  friendship  and  intimacy  with  those,  whose  conversa- 
tion and  example  may  be  made  of  use  to  us,  for  our  conviction, 
imitation,  and  conversion. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  sometimes  there  is  a  peculiar 
hand  of  providence,  in  sending  afflictions,  which  are  sanctified, 
and  rendered  means  of  grace,  and  have  a  tendency  to  awakc;B 
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men  out  of  their  carnal  security.  This  is  one  way  whereby  God 
speaks  to  man,  to  withdraw  him  from  his  purpose^  and  hide 
pride  from  hini^  Job  xxxiii.  14, 17,  19.  Sometimes  God  makes 
his  exemplar)'  judgments,  that  are  abroad  in  the  world,  effec- 
tual to  warn  others  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  as  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  is  a  peculiar  hand  of  provi- 
dence, sometimes  in  giving  a  suitable  word,  in  which  case  God 
often  over-rules  the  thoughts  and  studies  of  his  ministers ;  so 
diat  they  are,  as  it  were,  directed  without  their  own  fore- 
Aought  relating  to  this  event,  to  insist  on  such  a  subject,  that 
God  designs  to  make  instrumental  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
This  he  sets  home  on  the  consciences  of  men,  keeps  it  fixed  on 
the  ima^nation  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  enables 
Acm  to  improve  it  to  his  glory  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives. 

Secondly^  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of 
God,  as  conversant  about  the  actions  of  men.  If  other  crea- 
tures are  dependent  on  him,  in  acting,  as  well  as  existing,  then 
certainly  nian  must  not  be  exempted  from  this  dependence. 
There  are  several  scriptures  which  speak  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures, as  under  the  influence  of  providence.  Thus  it  is  said, 
The  king^s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  as  the  rivers  of 
Twifrr,  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  wi//,  Prov.  xxi.  1.  and 
elsewhere  the  prophet  says,  0  Lord^  I  know  that  the  way  of 
nan  ii  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps^  Jer.  x.  23.  that  is,  he  cannot  manage  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  either  as  an  intelligent  creature,  or  as  a  believer, 
without  supposing  the  natural  or  spiritual  influence  of  dlviue 
providence. 

Now  these  actions  are  considered  as  moral,  and  so  agreea- 
ble or  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  in  which  different  respects 
thc^  are,  either  go6d  or  bad. 

^1.)  We  shall  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  conver- 
sant about  the  good  actions  of  men ;  and  it  is  so,  not  only  by 
upholding  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  in  acting,  or  in 
giving  a  law,  which  is  the  rule  thereof;  nor  is  it  only  conver- 
sant about  them,  in  an  objective  way,  or  by  moral  suasion,  as 
affording  rational  arguments  or  inducements  thereunto,  but  as 
implanting  and  exciting  that  principle,  by  which  we  act ;  espe- 
cially, as  it  respects  the  work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  men, 
which  is  what  we  call  the  gracious  dispensation  of  providence, 
exercised  towards  men,  not  barely  as  intelligent  creatures,  but 
as  believers.  But  this  we  shall  not  insist  on  at  present,  because 
we  shall  be  led  to  speak  to  it  under  some  following  answers, 
which  more  particularly  set  forth  the  grace  of  God  as  displayed 
in  the  gospel.    We  are  now  to  consider  the  actions  of  men  in 
a  more  general  view ;  which,  when  we  style  thejn  good,  it  is 
•nly  as  containing  iix  them  a  less  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
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divine  law ;  but  refer  the  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  ac- 
tions, as  under  the  influence  of  special  grace,  to  its  proper  place. 
All  that  we  shall  observe  at  present  is,  that  every  thing  that  is 
good,  in  the  actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  influence  of  providence.  This  does  not  carry  the  least 
appearance  of  a  reflection  on  the  divine  perfections,  while  we 
suppose  God  to  be  the  Governor  of  intelligent  creatures,  acting 
as  such ;  and  therefore,  I  presume,  it  will  not  be  much  con- 
tested, by  any  who  allow  a  providence  in  general.   But, 

(2.)  We  sliall  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as 
conversant  about  evil  actions.  This  is  a  subject  which  contains 
in  it  a  very  great  difficulty ;  for  we  must  use  the  utmost  cau» 
tion,  lest  wc  advance  any  diing  that  may  argue  him  to  be  the 
author  of  sin ;  and  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  proia- 
dence  of  God  is  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  those  actions  that 
are  sinful ;  for  there  is  certainly  some  meaning  in  such  scrip- 
tures as  these,  when  God  says,  concerning  Pharaoh,  /  wUl  har* 
den  his  hearty  Exod.  iv.  21.  and,  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  wouU 
not  let  us  pass  by  him;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  hh 
hearty'  and  made  his  heart  obstinate^  that  he  might  deliver  him 
into  thy  handy  Deut.  ii.  30.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  concern- 
ing Shimei,  The  Lord  said  ufito  him  curse  Davidy  2  Sam.  xvi. 
10.  and,  concerning  Joseph's  brethren,  who  sold  him  into 
£gypt,  it  is  said.  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither^  but  Godj 
Gen.  xlv.  8.  and  concerning  the  false  prophets  that  deceived 
Ahab,  it  is  said,  The  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  tftouth 
cf  all  these  thy  prophets y  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  These,  and  such-like 
scriptures,  are  not  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  Bible,  but  ex- 
plained in  a  way  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections ;  and 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  them,  if  this  be  not,  that  the  pr(>- 
vidence  of  God  is  some* way  conversant  about  those  actions 
that  arc  sinful ;  but  yet  it  is  not  in  such  a  way,  as  either  ar- 
gues him  to  be  the  author  or  approver  of  sin.  {a)  Accordingly  I 
would  choose  to  express  myself,  concerning  this  matter,  to  diis 
effect :  That  the  providence  of  God  is  conversant  about  those 
actions,  to  which  sin  is  annexed,  rather  dian  that  it  is  conver- 
sant about  sin  itself,  or  the  obliquity,  or  sinfulness  thereof. 
Now,  that  wc  may  understand  this  matter,  we  must  distinguish 
between  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  sinful  in  an  action ;  the 
former  is  from  God ;  the  latter,  from  ourselves.  This  is  often 
illustrated  by  such  similitudes  as  these.  The  motion  of  a  bowl 
is  from  the  hand  that  throws  it  j  but  the  irregularity  of  the  mo- 
tion is  from  the  bias  that  turns  it  aside.  So  the  motion  of  a 
horse  is  excited  by  the  whip,  or  spur  of  the  rider ;  but  if  it  goes 
lame,  the  defect,  or  halting  that  it  has  in  its  motion,  proceeds 
from  an  inward  indisposition  in  the  horse,  and  not  from  the 
rider.  Others  illustrate  it  by  a  similitude,  taken  from  the  sun'a 

(o)  Vide  ante.  Yo).  I.  p.  5Z2^  in  note. 
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drawing  fortli  vapours  from  the  earth,  by  that  heat,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  exhale  them ;  but  the  stench  that  attends  what  is 
exhaled  from  a  dunghill,  is  not  from  the  sun,  but  from  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  subject  from  whence  it  is  drawn  forth.  So  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  enables  sinners  to  act  in  a  natural  way ;  but 
the  sinfulness,  irregularity,  or  moral  defects,  that  attend  those 
actions,  is  from  the  corruption  of  our  own  nature :  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  man  that  blasphemes,  coidd  not  think,  or  ut- 
ter his  blasphemy,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  common  ' 
providence  of  God,  which  enables  him  to  think  or  speak.  These 
are  natural  actions ;  but  that  the  thoughts,  or  tongue,  should  > 
be  set  against  God,  or  goodness,  that  is  from  the  depravity  of 
oor  nature. 

Again,  to  kill,  or  take  away  the  life  of  a  man,  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  natural  action,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  thought, 
or  strength  to  execute  what  we  design.  These  are  the  gifts  of 
providence,  and,  in  this  respect  God  concurs  to  the  action. 
Thus  Joab  coiild  not  have  killed  Abner,  or  Amasa,  if  he  had 
not  had  a  natural  power  to  use  the  instrument,  with  which  he 
did  it.  This  was  from  God ;  but  the  malice,  that  prompted 
him  to  abuse  these  gifts  of  providence,  and  his  hjrpocritical 
aubtilty,  and  that  dissimulation,  or  disguise  of  friendship,  which 

gve  him  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  bloody  design,  was 
im  the  wickedness  of  his  own  heart. 

Thus  having  considered,  that  the  providence  of  God  may  be 
conversant  about  that  which  is  natural  in  a  sinful  action,  with- 
out reffecting  dishonour  on  him,  as  the  author  of  sin ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider,  in  what  manner  it  is  conversant  about 
such  actions,  by  which  we  may  better  understand  the  sense  of 
those  scriptures,  which  were  but  now  referred  to ;  and,  I  hope, 
nothing  therein  will  be  accounted  derogatory  to  the  divine  glo- 
ry, when  we  observe, 

1.  That  the  providence  of  God  may  be  conversant,  in  an 
objective  way,  about  those  actions  to  which  sin  is  amiexed, 
without  his  being  the  author,  or  approver  of  it.  Sin  would  not 
be  committed,  in  many  instances,  it  there  were  not  some  ob- 
jects presented,  which  give  occasion  thereunto.  The  object  that 
presents  itself  may  be  from  God,  when  the  sin,  which  is  occa- 
Moned  thereby,  is  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature.  Thus 
Joseph^s  brethren  would^not  have  thought  of  killing,  or  selling 
him  into  Egypt,  at  least,  when  they  did,  if  he  had  not  obeyed 
his  father's  command^  in  going  to  deliver  his  message,  and  see 
how  it  fared  with  them.  Providence  ordered  his  going  to  en- 
quire of  their  welfare,  and  hereby  the  object  was  presented  to 
them,  which  their  own  corrupt  nature  inelined  them  to  abuse  j 
so  that,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  tliey  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  In  tlie  formt r  of  these  respects,  iu  wliich  the  pro« 
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vidcoce  of  God  was  thus  objectively  conversant  about  this  ac« 
tion,  God  is  said  to  have  sent  Joseph  into  Eg}^t ;  though  eveiy 
circumstaoce,  that  was  vile  and  sinful  therein,  was  from  them- 
selves* 

Again,  in  the  instance  before  mentioned,  of  Shimei^s  cursing 
David :  Providence  was  conversant  about  this  action,  so  far,  as 
it  ordered  that  David  should  come  by  at  that  time  when  Shimei 
was  there,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  cursed  him ;  and  when 
it  is  ssdd,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned.  The  Lord  said 
unto  Shimety  Curse  David:  the  meaning  is  this;  the  Lord  hath 
brought  me  into  so  low  a  condition,  that  the  vilest  persons^ 
who,  before  this  time,  were  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  against 
me,  •now  take  occasion  to  give  vent  to  their  malicious  re- 
proaches, as  Shimei  did ;  the  providence  of  God  was  conver- 
sant about  this  action,  in  an  objective  way.  Now,  what  it  is 
so  conversant  about,  that,  according  to  the  scripture-mode  of 
speaking,  God  is  said  to  do ;  as  when  the  man-slayer  killed 
€me,  through  inadvertency,  who  was  presented  as  an  object  to 
him,  God  is  said  hereby  to  deliver  him  into  his  hand^  Exod. 
3uci.  13.  yet  in  all  sinful  actions,  God's  presenting  the  object^ 
does  not  render  him  the  author  of  that  sm,  which  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  corruption  of  nature,  that  took  occasion  to  exert 
itself  by  the  sight  ot  it.  This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  such  an  object  might  have  been  presented,  and  the 
sintui  action  not  have  ensued  hereupon:  thus  the  wedge  of 
goldy  and  the  Babylonish  gannent^  were  no  temptation  to  other 
Israelites,  who  saw  them  among  the  spoils  of  Jericho^'  as  wcH 
as  Achan,  though  they  were  so  to  him,  through  the  covetous- 
uess  of  his  own  temper,  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  that 
liiscovered  itself,  and  internally  moved  him  to  this  sinful  ac^oiu 

(2.)  Sucil  objects  are  not  presented  by  providence,  as  de- 
signing hereby  to  ensnare,  or  draw  persons  to  sin,  though  God 
Icnows  that  they  will  take  occasion  to  sin  thereby;  but  there 
are  other  ends  of  their  being  presented,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  particular  instance.  God  knows,  that  if  the  gospel  be  ^ 
preached,  some  will  take  occasion  to  reproach  it :  He  orders,  * 
notwithstanding,  that  it  shall  be  preached ;  not  that  men  might 
take  occasion  to  do  this,  but  that  those,  whom  he  has  ordained 
to  eternal  life  might  be  converted  by  it.  So  our  Saviour  ap- 
peared publickly  at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  though  he  knew 
that  the  Jews  would  put  him  to  death ;  the  end  of  his  going  to 

ienisalem  was  not  that  he  might  draw  forth  their  corruption, 
ut  that  he  might  finish  the  work,  which  he  came  into  the  world 
about :  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  his  Father*s  work,  but 
they  performed  that  which  they  were  prompted  to  do,^  by  satan 
and  tneir  own  wicked  hearts. 

^  When  the  providence  of  God  is  said  to  be  cc^versMt 
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about  sin,  it  is  in  suiFering  or  permitting  it,  not  in  s.uggesting^ 
or  tempting  to  it ;  for  no  one  ought  to  say,  as  the  apostle  Jameft 
expresses  it.  When  he  is  tempted^  that  he  is  tempted  of  God;  for 
God  cannot  tempt  any  man;  but,  when  he  is  tempted,  he  is 
drawn  away  by  his  own  iust^  and  enticed,  chap.  i.  13,  14«  But^ 
so  far  as  the  providence  of  God  denies  restraining  grace,  front 
whence  corrupt  nature  takes  occasion  to  break  forth,  it  is  con- 
versant about  sin  occasionally,  not  effectually;  as  when  the 
lianks,  or  flood-gates,  that  keep  the  waters  within  their  due 
bounds,  are  broken  down,  by  the  owner  thereof,  whq  does  not 
think  fit  to  repair  them,  the  waters  will,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  overflow  the  country ;  or  if  the  hedge,  or  inclosure, 
tbat  secures  the  standing  com,  be  taken  away,  the  beasts,  by  a 
propensity  of  nature,  will  tread  it  down,  and  devour  it;  so  if 
that  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  restrain,  or  prevent  sin, 
be  taken  away,  it  will  be  committed;  and  the  providence  of 
God  may  do  this,  either  in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  or  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  former  sins  committed,  without  being  charged  as  the 
audior  of  sin.  It  is  not  the  same,  in  this  case,  as  when  men  do 
not  prevent  sin  in  others,  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  it, 
since  they  are  under  an  obligation  hereunto ;  But  God  is  under 
»o  obligation  to  extend  this  privilege  unto  sinful  men;  and 
sometimes  he  suffers  that  wram,  which  he  will  not  restrain,  to 
break  forth  as  having  a  design,  some  way  or  other,  to  glorify 
himself  thereby ;  as  tiie  Psalmist  says.  Surely^  the  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  thee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  thou  shalt  restrain^ 
PftaL  Ixxvi.  10. 

3*  The  providence  of  God  may  be  said  to  be  concerned  about 
sin,  in  over-ruling  it  for  his  own  glory,  and  his  people's  good  : 
In  the  former  instances,  it  discovers  itself,  before  the  sin  was 
committed ;  but,  in  this,  it  is  consequent  thereunto*  This  is  a 
wonderful  instance  of  his  wisdom,  in  that,  since  the  sinner  ob* 
stinately  resolves  to  rebel  against  him,  this  shall  not  tend  to 
kssen,  but  to  illustrate  some  of  his  perfections :  Thus  he  over- 
ruled the  wicked  action  of  Joseph's  brethren,  in  their  selling 
lum  into  Egypt,  to  preserve  their  lives,  in  the  time  of  famine  ; 
accordingly  he  says,  God  has  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  lifcj 
Gen«  xlv.  5*  And  the  vilest  action  that  ever  was  committee!  in 
the  world,  namely,  the  crucifying  tlie  Lord  of  glory,  was  over?- 
nded,  for  the  saving  his  people  from  their  sins ;  and  sometimes 
we  read  of  God's  punishing  the  obstinacy  and  rebellion  of  men, 
by  giving  courage  and  success  to  their  enemies  against  them : 
Inus  Nebuchadnezzar's  success  in  arms  against  the  Jews,  was 
ordered  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  punish  their  idolatry; 
fn^t,  by  carrying  the  greatest  part  of  them  captive,  and  then^ 
when  pursuing  those  who  contrary  to  God's  order,  fled  into 
Egypt,  by  destroying  or  carrying  them  captive  likewise ;  and^ 
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in  doing  this,  he  is  called  God'^s  servant^  Jer*  xliii*  10.  not  as 
though  he  had  any  religious  regard  to  the  honour  and  com- 
mand of  God  herein ;  but  his  design  was  only  to  enlarge  his 
dominions,  by  depriving  others  of  their  natural  rights ;  yet  God 
over-ruled  this,  for  the  setting  forth  the  glory  of  his  vindictive 
justice,  against  a  sinful  people.  And  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  raised  up  to  be  Israel's  deliverer  from  captivity.  His  suc- 
cess in  war,  which  God  designed  should  be  subservient  there- 
unto, is  styled,  His  j^irdirifr  him^  Isa.  xlv.  1,  5.  and  God  pro- 
mises, that  he  would  loose  the  loins  of  kings^  to  oi^en  before  him 
the  txvb  leaved  gates:  And  all  this  was  done  witn  a  design  that 
he  should  give  liberty  to  his  people ;  though  Cyrus  had  no  more 
relipon,  nor  real  regard  to  the  interest  of  God  in  the  world, 
than  other  kings,  who  design  little  else  but  the  satisfying  their 
own  ambition ;  for  it  is  expressly  said.  Thou  hast  not  knorum 
me.  God  did  not  approve  of  that  corruption,  which  might  gi^'e 
the  first  occasion  to  the  war,  or  that  injustice  that  might  appear 
in  it :  but,  notwithstanding,  he  over-ruled  it,  to  answer  the  ends 
of  his  own  glorj-. 

In  considering  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  in  order 
to  the  bringing  about  the  ends  designed,  let  it  be  farther  ob- 
served ;  that  there  are  ^omc  things  which  seem  to  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  thereunto,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  those  se- 
cond causes,  which  he  makes  use  of,  whereby  he  gives  us  oc- 
casion to  expect  the  event  that  will  ensue :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  sometimes  brings  about  some  great  and  valuable  ends 
by  those  means,  which  at  first  view,  have  no  apparent  tenden- 
cy thereunto ;  but  they  are  over-ruled  without,  or  contrary  to 
the  design  of  second  causes,  wherein  the  admirable  wisdom  of 
providei\ce  discovers  itself*  Thus  those  things,  which,  in  all 
appearance,  seem  to  threaten  our  ruin,  are  ordered  to  subserve 
our  future  happiness,  though,  at  present,  altogether  unexpected. 
When  there  was  such  a  dark  gloom  cast  on  the  world,  by  the 
first  entrance  of  sin  into  it,  who  would  have  thought  that  this 
should  be  over-ruled  by  providence,  to  give  occasion  to  the 
display  of  those  divine  perfections,  which  are  glorified  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption  ?   I  do  not,  indeed,  like  the  expression 
of  an  ancient  writer,  who  calls  it,  Happy  sin !  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  man's  salvation ;  but  I  would  rather  say,  How  admira- 
ble was  the  providence  of  God,  which  over-ruled  the  vilest 
action  to  answer  so  great  an  end,  and  brought  so  much  good 
out  of  that,  M'hich,  in  itself,  was  so  great  an  evil ! 

We  might  here  give  some  particular  instances  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  providence,  by  which  God  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
in  considering  those  lengths  which  he  hath  suffered  some  men 
to  run  in  sin,  whom  he  designed,  notwithstanding,  effectually 
to  call  and  save  :  of  which  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  ver}'  remark- 
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able  instance,  who  considers  this  as  an  expedient,  whereby  God 
designed  to  shew  forth  all  long^uffering  as  a  pattern  to  them^ 
that  should  hereafter  believe  on  Christ  to  life  eternal;  and  that 
men  might  take  encouragement,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  diat 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners^  1  Tim* 
i.  15,  16.  And  the  injurious  treatment  which  God's  people 
have  met  with  from  their  enemies,  has  sometimes  been  over- 
ruled for  dieir  good.  Thus  Ishmael's  mocking^  or,  as  the  apos- 
tle calls  it,  persecuting  Isaac;  and,  as  is  more  than  probable, 
not  only  reproaching  him,  but  the  religion  which  he  professed, 
was  over-ruled,  by  providence,  for  Isaac's  good,  when  Ishmael 
was  separated  from  him,  which  set  him  out  of  danger  of  being 
led  aside  by  his  bad  example,  as  well  as  delivered  him  from 
diat  uneasiness,  which  his  opposition  to  him  would  have  occa- 
sicyned :  and  it  was  most  agitable  to  his  future  circumstances, 
whom  God  designed  not  only  to  be  the  heir  of  the  family,  but 
the  propagator  of  religion  in  it. 

Again,  Pharaoh's  cruelty,  and  the  methods  used  to  prevent 
the  increasing  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egj-pt,  was  over- 
ruled by  the  providence  of  God,  so  that  they  seemed,  after  this, 
to  be  the  more  immediate  care  thereof;  and  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarked  in  scripture,  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  hand 
of  providence  towards  them,  that  the  more  the  Egyptians  af 
flfcted  them^  the  more  they  multiplied^  and  grew^  Exod.  i.  12. 

Again,  the  inhuman  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  Simeon  and 
Levi,  in  slaying  the  Shechemites,  Gen.  xxxiv.  25.  brought  on 
them  a  curse ;  and  accordingly  their  father  pronounced  it,  and 
tells  them,  tliat  God  would  divide  them  in  Jacobs  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel^  Gen.  xlix.  7.  which,  in  particular,  had  its  ac- 
complishment in  Levi's  having  no  distinct  inheritance,  except 
those  cities  diat  were  appointed  to  them,  out  of  e\'ery  tribe ; 
but  this  dividing  and  scattering  them  throughout  the  whole 
country,  was  over-ruled  by  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  good 
of  his  people  in  general ;  so  that  this  tribe,  which  God  had  or- 
dained, to  teach  Jacob  his  judgments^  and  Israel  his  law^  Deut. 
xxxiii.  10.  miglit,  through  the  nearness  of  their  habitation,  be 
conveniently  situated  among  them  to  answer  that  end. 

Wc  might  fartlier  observe,  that  Saul's  unreasonable  jealousy 
and  fury,  with  which  he  persecuted  David,  was  over-ruled,  by 
pn>vidence,  for  his  good ;  as^  in  his  exile,  he  had  a  greater  de- 
grt'c  of  communion  with  God,  than  at  other  times,  and,  as  is 
more  than  probable,  wiis  inspii-ed  to  pen  the  greater  number  of 
his  Psalms,  and  was,  as  it  were,  trained  up  for  the  crown  in 
tins  srhool  of  affliction,  and  so,  more  fitted  to  govern  Israel, 
when  Ciod  designed  to  put  it  on  his  head. 

To  this  let  me  add  one  instance  more,  and  that  is,  God's 
suffering  the  persecuting  rage  of  the  Jews  to  vent  itself  against 
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the  apostles,  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  by  them,  which 
was  over-ruled  by  providence  for  their  scattering,  and  this  for 
the  farther  spread  thereof,  wherever  they  came ;  and  the  apos- 
tle Paul  observes,  that  his  bonds  in  Christ  were  not  only  mem* 
Jest  in  ail  the  palace;  and  in  all  other  placeSy  but  they  were 
made  conducive  to  xht  furtherance  ofthegospel^  Phil.  i.  13, 13^ 
And  as  for  that  contention  that  was  between  him  and  Barna- 
bas, at  another  time,  in  which  each  of  them  shewed  that  they 
were  but  men,  subject  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with 
others,  this  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  small  and  in* 
considerable  circumstance,  yet  it  rose  to  such  a  height,  tluiC 
they  departed  one  from  the  other ^  Acts  xv.  36—40.  Each 
seemed  to  be  over-much  tenacious  of  his  own  humour;  but 
providence  suffered  the  corruption  of  these  excellent  men  to 
discover  itself,  and  their  separation  to  ensue,  that  by  this  means^ 
their  ministry  might  be  rendered  more  extensive,  and  double 
service  be  done  to  the  interest  of  Christ  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  might  descend  to  instances  of  later  date,  and  consider 
how  God  suffered  the  church  of  Rome  to  arrive  to  the  greatest 
pitch  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  idolatry ;  and  wholly  to 
forsake  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  merit,  and  human  satisfactions ;  and  its  leaders  to  be  so  pro- 
fanely absurd,  as  to  expose  pardons  and  indulgencies  to  public 
sale ;  this,  providence  was  over-ruled,  for  the  bringing  about 
the  glorious  Reformation  in  Germany.  And  if  it  be  added, 
that  pride,  lust,  and  covetousness,  paved  the  way  for  it  here 
in  England ;  this  is  no  blemish  to  the  Reformation,  as  the  Pa- 
pists pretend,  but  a  display  of  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
God,  that  brought  it  about  by  this  means. 

I  might  enlarge  on  this  subject,  in  considering  the  provi- 
dence of  God  as  bringing  about  wonderful  and  unexpected 
changes  in  the  civil  affairs  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  remarka- 
bly bringing  down  some  who  made  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
world,  and  putting  a  glory  on  others  raised  up  out  of  their 
ruins ;  and  how  all  politicsd  affairs  have  been  rendered  subser- 
vient to  answer  the  ends  of  the  divine  glory,  with  respect  to 
the  church  in  the  world,  and  the  deliverances  which  God  has 
wrought  in  various  ages  for  it,  when  it  was,  in  all  appearance, 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  of  which  we  have  not  only  many  in- 
stances in  scripture,  but  almost  every  age  of  the  world  has 
given  us  undeniable  proofs  of  this  matter.  We  might  also  coiv* 
sidcr  the  methods  which  God  has  often  taken  in  bnnging  about 
bis  people's  deliverance,  when,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible,  and  that,  either  by  dispiriting  their  enemies, 
or  removing  them  out  of  the  way,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 
himself,  The  stout-hearted  are  spoiled;  they  have  slept  their 
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sleepy  and  none  of  the  men  of  might  have  found  their  handsy 
PsaL  Ixxvi,  5.  or  else  by  finding  them  some  other  work  to  do 
for  tlieir  own  safety  and  defence.  Thus  when  Saul  was  pursu* 
ing  David)  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  and  had  compassed  him, 
and  his  men  round  about  to  take  them,  there  came  a  messen- 
ger to  him,  saying,  Jlcute  thee  andcomeyfor  the  Philistines  have 
invaded  the  landy  \  Sam.  xxiii.  26, 27.  And  sometimes  he  sof- 
tens their  spirits,  by  a  secret  and  immediate  touch  of  providence 
working  a  change  m  their  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Thus 
he  provided  for  Jacob's  escape  from  that  death  that  was  de- 
signed by  his  brother  Esau.  And  if  God  intends  that  tliey 
shall  fall  by  the  hand  of  their  persecutors,  he  gives  them  cou- 
rage and  resolution,  together  with  the  exercise  of  all  those  gra* 
ceSy  which  are  necessary  to  support  them  under,  and  carr>'  them 
through  the  difficulties  that  they  are  to  undergo.  But  these 
dungs  are  so  largely  insisted  on,  by  those  who  have  written  pro- 
fessedly on  the  doctrine  of  providence,*  that  more  need  not 
be  added  on  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  only  consider  an 
cbjecdon,  or  two,  that  is  generally  brought  agairxst  it,  by  those 
who  pretend  to  acknowlege  that  there  is  a  God,  but  deny  his 
providence. 

Object*  1.  It  is  objected  against  the  concern  of  the  providence 
of  God,  with  respect  to  the  smallest  things  in  this  world,  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  his  notice,  below  his  care,  and  therefore 
not  the  objects  thereof. 

Answ.  if  it  was  not  unbecoming  his  power,  to  bring  the 
smallest  things  into  being,  or  to  preserve  them  from  sinking 
into  nothing,  then  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  being  the  ob- 
jects of  his  providence.  If  we  consider  the  whole  frame  of  na- 
ture ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  some  things  have  a  tendency 
to  answer  the  general  design  of  providence,  in  u  more  evident 
degree  than  others,  and  there  are  many  things,  the  use  whereof 
cannot  be  particularly  assigned  by  us,  otherwise  than  as  they 
contain  a  small  part  of  the  frame  of  nature.  But  to  sa} .,  that 
any  part  thereof  is  altogether  useless,  or  excluded  from  being 
the  object  of  providence,  is  a  reflection  on  God,  as  the  God  of 
nature.  And  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  all  things  are 
some  way  or  other,  subject  to  his  providence ;  and  that  this  is 
so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  him,  that  it  redounds  to  his 
g^)ry. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  by  those  who  are  disposed 
to  cavil  at,  and  find  fault  with  the  divine  dispensations ;  that 
they  are  not  just  and  equal,  because  we  oftentimes  see  the 
lipiteous  afflicted,  and  the  wicked  prosper  in  the  world ;  which 
is  to  reproach,  if  not  wholly  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  providence. 
This  is  not  only  done  by  wicked  men,  but  believers  themselves 
•  &n  Cham9Ck,  FlceteU^Mr.  CoUinfti  on  Providence. 
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have  sometimes  been  under  a  temptation,  through  the  preva- 
lency  of  corrupt  nature,  to  bring  their  objections  against  the 
equity  of  providence.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says  ;  But  as  for  mCy 
my  feet  were  almost  gone;  my  steps  had  well  nigh  slipt.  For  I 
was  envious  at  the  foolish^  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  For  there  are  no  bands  in  their  death:  but  their 
strength  is  firm.  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men;  net* 
ther  are  they  plagued  like  other  men,  Psal.  xxiii.  2 — 5.  These 
are  the  ungodly^  who  prosper  in  the  tuorld;  they  increase  in 
riches :  But  as  for  himself,  he  says,  Ferily^  I  have  cleansed  my 
heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency ;  for  all  the 
day  long  have  I  been  plagued  and  chastened  every  mornings 
ver.  12 — 14.  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  pleading  with 
God  concerning  his  judgments,  though  he  owns,  in  general, 
that  he  was  righteous,  yet  says  he,  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of 
the  wicked  prosper  ?  Wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal 
very  treacherously  ?  1  hou  hqst  planted  them,  yea^  they  have 
taken  root ;  they  grow,  yea,  they  bring  forth  fruit ;  thou  art 
near  in  their  mouth,  and  far  from  their  reins,  Jer.  xii.  1,  2*- 
He  could  hardly  reconcile  the  general  idea  which  he  had  of 
God's  justice,  with  the  seeming  inequality  of  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence ;  so  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  though  he  owns 
that  God  was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  that  he  can* 
not  look  up07i  iniquity,  yet  he  seems  to  complam  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  Wherefore  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deed  treach* 
erously,  and  holdest  thy  tongue,  when  the  wicked  devoureth  the 
man  that  is  more  righteous  than  he?  Hab.  i*  13.  And  Job 
seems  to  speak  very  unbecomingly,  when  he  says.  Is  it  good 
unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  oppress  ?  that  thou  shouldest  des^ 
pise  the  xvork  of  thine  hands  ?  and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the 
wicked  ?  Job.  X.  3.  So  that,  as  the  wicked  boldly  deny  a  pro- 
vidence, or,  at  least,  reproach  it ;  others,  of  a  far  better  charac* 
ter,  have,  through  the  prcvalency  of  their  unbelief,  seemed  to 
detract  from  the  glory  thoreof. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  general,  in  the  apostle's 
words.  Nay  but,  0  man,  xvho  art  thou,  that  repliest  against  God? 
Roip*  ix.  20.  Is  there  no  deference  to  be  paid  to  his  sovereign- 
ty, who  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  f  Is  his  jus- 
tice to  be  impeached,  and  tryed  at  our  bar?  Or  his  wisdom  to 
be  measured  by  our  short-sighted  discerning  of  things,  who  can* 
'  not  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  qf  his  dispensations  ?  It  is 
true,  good  men  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  question  the 
equity  of  the  distributions  of  providence,  as  in  the  instances  but 
now  mentioned ;  unless  we  suppose,  that  the  prophets  Habak* 
kuk,  Jeremiah,  and  Job,  rather  speak  the  sense  of  the  worlds 
than  their  own  sentiments  of  things,  and  desire  that  God  would 
clear  up  some  dark  providences,  that  wicked  men  might  not 
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bring  their  objections  against  them ;  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  this  be  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  or  no*  And  as  for 
the  Psabnist,  in  the  other  scripture,  it  is  plain,  that  he  express- 
es the  weakness  of  his  own  faith,  which  was  sometimes  almost 
overset ;  but^  at  other  times,  God  condescends  to  resolve  his 
doubts,  and  bring  himi  into  a  better  frame,  as  appears  by  some 
following  verses.  But,  that  we  may  give  a  more  particular  re- 
ply to  this  objection,  let  it  be  considered, 

1*  That  the  unequal  distribution  of  things  is  so  far  from  be^ 
ing  a  disparagement  to  any  government,  that  it  eminendy  sets 
forth  the  beauty,  wisdom,  and  excellency  thereof,  and  is,  in 
tome  respects  neces^ar}\  As  it  is  not  fit  that  every  subject 
should  be  advanced  to  the  same  honour,  or  that  the  favour  of  a 
prince  should  be  dispensed  alike  to  all  j  so  it  sets  forth  the  beau- 
ty of  providence,  as  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world,  that 
some  should  more  eminently  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  his  fa- 
vour than  others. 

2.  The  wicked,  whose  condition  is  supposed,  by  those  who 
bring  this  objection,  to  be  more  happy  than  that  of  the  righte- 
ous, will  not  appear,  if  things  were  duly  weighed,  to  be  so  hap- 
py, as  they  are  pretended  to  be,  if  we  consider  the  evils  that 
they  are  exposed  to  at  present,  some  of  which  are  the  imme- 
diate result  and  consequence  of  sin,  whereby  they  iire,  as  it 
were,  tortured  and  distracted  with  contrary  lusts  and  passions, 
which  militate  against  the  dictates  of  human  nature,  and  ren- 
der the  pleasures  of  sin  less  desirable  in  themselves  :  But,  when 
we  consider  those  tormenting  reflections,  which  they  sometimes 
have,  after  the  commission  thereof,  these  are  altogether  incon-^ 
sistent  with  peace  or  happiness,  much  more  if  we  consider  the 
end  thereof,  as  it  leads  to  everlasting  destruction  :  thus  it  is  said. 
Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorroxvful;  and  the  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heaviness*  The  backslider  in  heart  shall  bejilled  with 
his  own  ways^  Prov.  xiv.  13,  14.  Therefore,  the  good  man 
would  not  change  conditions  with  him,  how  destitute  soever 
he  may  be  of  those  riches,  honours,  or  sensual  pleasures,  which 
the  other  reckons  his  portion  ;  A  Utile  that  a  righteous  mc.;,  .hathy 
ii  better  than  the  riches  of  ma  at;  xvtcncd^  Psai.  xxxvii.  iO 

3.  As  for  the  good  man,  who  is  supposed  lo  'jo  in  an  rfflict- 
cd  condition  in  this  life,  we  are  not,  from  thence,  to  conclude 
him,  in  all  respects,  unhappy,  foi  we  are  to  judge  of  his  state 
by  the  en^  thereof.  He  that  looks  upon  Lazarus,  as  fuil  of 
sores,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  may 
reckon  him  unhappy  at  present,  when  compared  with  ih.*  con- 
dition of  the  rich  man,  who  is  repr.st nted  in  th«-  par.i»:>L,  as 
elothedwith  purple  and  fine  linen^  and  faring  sun:pt:''^  tf.ly  every 
day:  but  if  we  consider  hi  n,  wht:n_leaving  the  w  .id,  as  car^ 
tied  by  angels,  into  Abroham^s  bosonij  and  the  otHfer  plunged 
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into  an  abyss  of  misery ;  no  one  will  see  reason  to  charge  the 
providence  of  God  with  any  neglect  of  him,  or  conclude  him  to 
be  really  miserable,  because  of  his  condition  in  this  present  life* 
Moreover,  if  we  consider  the  righteous  in  his  most  disadvan* 
tageous  circumstances,  as  to  what  respects  his  outward  condi« 
tion  ;  we  must,  notwithstanding,  regard  him,  as  an  object  of  di* 
vine  love,  and  made  partaker  of  those  graces,  and  inward  com- 
forts, which  are  more  than  a  balance  for  all  his  outward  trou- 
bles ;  and  therefore  we  may  say  of  him,  as  the  apostle  does  of 
himself,  though  he  be  uninoiim,  that  is  obscure,  and,  as  it  wcret 
disowned  by  the  world,  yet  he  is  well  known^  diat  is,  approved 
and  beloved  of  God;  does  he  live  an  afflicted  and  dying  life  I 
yet  he  has  a  better  life^  that  is  maintained  by  him  :  Is  he  cAofff- 
enedf  yet  he  is  not  killed:  Is  he  sorroivful?  yet  he  always  rr- 
joiceth :  Is  he  poor  ?  yet  he  maketh  many  rich  ;  has  he  nothings 
as  to  outward  things  I  yet  he  possesseth  all  things^  as  he  is  an 
heir  of  eternal  life,  2  Con  vi.  9,  10. 


Quest.  XIX.  What  is  God^s  providence  towards  the  angels  f 

Answ.  God^  by  his  providence,  permitted  some  of  the  angels, 
wilfully  and  irrecoverably,  to  fall  into  sin  and  damnation, 
limiting  and  ordering  that,  and  all  their  sins  to  his  own  glo- 
ry, and  established  the  rest  in  holiness  and  happiness  i  em* 
ploying  them  all  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  his 
power,  mercy,  imd  justice. 

IT  was  observed,  in  a  foregoing  answer,  that  God  created  aD 
the  angels  holy  ;  but,  in  this,  some  of  th^m  are  described  as 
fallen,  while  the  rest  retained  their  first  integrity.  And  the 
providence  of  God  is  considered,  as  conversant  about  this  mat* 
ter,  in  different  respects.  Accordingly  it  is  said, 

I.  That  God,  by  his  providence,  permitted  some  of  the  an- 
gels to  fall.  This  appears,  by  the  event,  because  there  are  some 
wicked  and  impure  spirits,  sunk  down  into  the  depths  of  mise- 
ry, from  that  state  in  which  they  were  created^  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  rebellion  against  God. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  is  observed,  that  it  was  only  a  part  of 
the  uiigtls  that  fell,  we  may  infer  from  thence  ;  that  the  dispen- 
sation of  providence,  towards  the  angels,  was  different  from 
that  which  mankind  was  subject  to,  when  first  created,  in  that 
one  of  them  was  not  constituted  the  head  and  representative  of 
*he  rest,  in  whom  they  were  all  to  stand  or  fall ;  but  the  hap- 
pinc^;s  or  miser\'  of  every  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  conduct.  As  their  persisting  in  obedience  to 
God  waJ^  necessary  to  their  establishment  in  holiness  and  hap- 
piness, so  the  least  instance  of  rebellion  against  him^.  would 
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bring  inevitable  ruin,  upon  them.  Now  that  which  is  observed 
concerning  a  part  of  them,  is,  that  they  fell  into  sin  and  dam* 
nation :  thus  the  apostle  says,  in  2  Pet.  ii«  4.  God  spared  not  th^ 
angela  that  sinned,  but  cast  thetn  down  to  helU 

Their  sin,  or  fall,  was  wilfid ;  they  commenced  an  open  war 
against  their  Creator.  Herein  that  enmity  to  God,  and  good- 
ness, took  its  first  rise,  which  has,  ever  since,  been  expressed 
by  them,  in  various  instances.  Their  sin  appears  to  have  been 
wilful,  inasmuch  as  it  was  committed  against  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  light,  for  all  the  angels  are  described  as  exceiihig  in 
knowledge;  and  that  subtility,  which  is  knowledge  abused,  and 
dq>raved  with  sin,  that  discovers  itself  in  the  fallen  angels, 
argues,  that  their  knowledge,  before  they  fell,  was  very  great, 
and  therefore  their  rebellion  was  aggravated  in  proportion  &ere- 
onto. 

Moreover,  they  sinned  v/ithout  a  tempter,  especially  those 
who  first  took  up  arms  against  God.  Whether  others,  by  their 
instigation,  might  not  be  induced  to  sin,  we  know  not  * :  But 
diis  IS  certain,  that  this  rebellion  was  begun  without  a  tempter  ; 
for  there  were  no  fallen  creatures  to  present  a  temptation,  nor 
aay  corruption  in  their  natures  that  internally  drew  them  aside 
bom  God;  and  therefore  their  sin  might  well  be  styled  wilful. 
And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  consequence  hereof  was 
Aeir  irrecoverable  ruin.  This  respects  the  event  of  their  fall ; 
or  that  God  designed,  for  ever,  to  leave  them  in  that  sinful  and 
nuserable  state  into  which  they  hereby  brought  themselves.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  recovered  them,  as  well  as  sinful  man,  had 
he  pleased  ;  but  he  has  provided  no  mediator,  no  surety,  to  give 
saisfaction  for  them.  The  blessed  Jesus  is  expressly  said,  not 
to  have  taken  their  nature  upon  him^  thereby  to  signify  that 
their  condition  was  irretrievable,  and  their  misery  to  be  eternal. 
Now  it  is  farther  observed,  that  the  providence  of  God  was 
conversant  about  their  sin  and  fall,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
as  it  has  been  before  observed,  it  is  conversant  about  sin  in  ge- 
neral ;  which  is  consistent  with  his  holiness,  as  well  as  other  per- 
fections, namely,  in  permitting^  limiting^  and  ordering  it,  and 
all  their  other  sins,  to  his  own  glory. 

1.  He  permitted  it.  To  permit,  is  not  to  prevent  a  sin  ;  and 
to  say  that  God  did  not  prevent  their  fall,  is  to  assert  a  truth 
whicn  none  ever  denied,  or  thought  necessary  to  be  proved. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  providence  of  God  sets 
bounds  and  limits  to  their  sin  ;  as  it  does  to  the  w^aves  of  the 
lea,  when  he  says.  Hitherto  shall  ye  go^  and  no  farther.  How 
deductive  to  mankind  would  the  malice  of  fallen  angels  be, 

*  Some  tfMc,  that  those  expres9ion9,vffuch  vejindin  scripture,  that  speak  of  the 
devily  and  hu  angeU,  anif  the  prince  of  devU^  import  as  much;  fntt  this  ve  pretend 
mt  to  iktemUn$, 
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were  it  not  restrained  ?  What  would  not  Satan  attempt  against 
lis,  had  he  an  unlimited  power  ?  We  have  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  ol'  Job.  Satan  first  accused  him  as  a  time- 
serving hypocrite  ;  a  mercenary  professor,  one  that  did  not  fear 
God  for  nought^  in  chap.  i.  9.  and  how  desirous  was  he  that 
providence  would  give  him  up  to  his  will,  and  take  away  the 
nedge  of  its  safe  protection  t  But  God  would  not  do  this ;  ne- 
vertheless, so  far  as  Satan  was  suffered,  he  poured  in  a  conflu- 
ence of  evils  upon  him,  but  could  proceed  no  farther.  First,  he 
was  suffered  to  plunder  him  of  his  substance,  and  take  away 
his  children,  by  a  violent  death ;  but  was  so  restrained,  that; 
upon  himself  he  was  not  to  put  forth  his  handj  in  ver-  12*  Af- 
terwards, he  was  permitted  to  touch  his  person  ;  and  then  we 
read  of  his  smiting  him  with  sore  boiisjfrom  the  sole  of  his  foot 
unto  his  crown^  in  chap.  ii.  7.  But  yet  he  was  not  suffered  to 
take  away  his  life.  And,  after  this  the  devil's  malice  still  grow- 
ing  stronger  against  him,  he  endeavours  to  weaken  his  faith,  to 
drive  him  into  despair,  and  to  rob  him  of  that  inward  peace, 
which  might  have  given  some  allay  to  his  other  troubles  ;  but 
yet  he  is  not  suffered  to  destroy  his  graces,  or  hurry  him  into 
a  total  apostacy  from  God.  What  would  not  fallen  angels  at- 
tempt a^inst  mankind,  were  not  their  sin  limited  by  the  provi- 
dence oi  God ! 

3.  God's  providence  ordered,  or  Over-ruled,  the  faU  of  angels, 
and  all  other  sins  consequent  hereupon,  to  his  own  glory.  Their 
power,  indeed,  is  great,  though  limited,  as  appears  by  the  in- 
numerable instances  of  those  who  have  been  not  only  tempted, 
but  overthrown;  and  ruined  by  them.  It  may  truly  be  said  of 
them,  that  theij  have  cast  down  many  wounded;  yea  many  stronj^ 
men  have  been  slain  by  them-.  Nevertheless,  God  over-rules  diis 
for  his  own  glory ;  for  from  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  try  his 
people's  graces,  to  give  them  an  humbling  sense  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  nature,  and  of  their  inability,  to  stand  in  the  hour 
of  temptation,  without  his  immediate  assistance,  and  puts  them 
upon  imploring  help  from  him,  with  great  importuni^ ;  as  the 

aposde  Paul  did,  2  Cor.  xii.  7 9.  when  the  messenger  of 

Satan  xvas  suffered  to  buffet  him^  and  God  took  occasion,  at  the 
same  time,  to  display  that  grace^  which  xvas  sufficient  for  him^ 
and  that  strength^  that  was  made  perfect  in  weakness^  and,  in 
the  end,  to  bruise  Satan  under  his  feet,  and  to  make  him  more 
than  a  conqueror  over  him. 

Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  angels,  as  sinning  and 
falling,  it  might  farther  be  enquired ;  whether  these  all  fell 
at  once  ?  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  very  absurd 
and  groundless  conjecture  of  some  of  the  fathers,  and  others^ 
who  of  late,  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  give  into' it,  name- 
ly, that  though  some  of  them  sinned  from  the  beginning,'  mj^ 
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these  were  the  occasion  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  as  all  al- 
low ;  yet,  after  this,  others,  who  were  appointed  to  minister  to 
men,  were  unfaithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  and  be- 
came partners  with  them  in  sin  ;  accordingly  they  understand 
that  scripture,  in  iivhich  it  is  said,  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh* 
ters  of  meriy  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  tuives  of 
ail  which  they  chose^  Gen.  vi.  2*  as  though  it  were  meant  of  an- 
gels ;*  whereas  nothing  is  intended  thereby  but  some  of  the 
posterity  of  Seth,  who  were,  before  this,  professors  of  the  true 
religion* 

There  are,  indeed,  some,  of  late,  who  have  g^ven  into  this 
HOtioD,  ^nd  strain  the  sense  of  that  text,  in  Jude,  ver.  6,  7.  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  the  angels^  which  kept  not  their  first  estate^ 
fcc.  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  gi'^i^g  themselves  over  tofor^ 
nication^  are  setforth^for  an  example^  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire  9  the  meaning  of  which  they  suppose  to  be  this ; 
that,  even  as  the  Sodomites  were  guilty  of  fornication,  and 
were  destroyed,  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  it,  so  some  of  the 
angels  were  sent  down  to  hell  for  the  same  sin :  But  it  is  plain 
the  apostle  does  not  here  compare  the  angels  and  the  Sodomites 
together,  as  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  sin,  but  as  both  arc  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  and  are  set  forth 
as  warnings  to  presumptuous  sinners.  Therefore  nothing  more 
need  be  added  under  this  bead ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  this 
opinion  is  conir2cry  to  the  spirituality  of  the  nature  of  angels ; 
though  there  are  some  ancient  writers,  who,  to  give  countenance 

•  Thit  vas  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  fathers,  in  the  three  Jirtt  centuries  of  the 
churck,  namely,  Justin  Martyr,  Ongen,  TertuUian,  Clemens,  ^lexcmdrinus,  Lac- 
iantiue,  fren^me,  Cyprian,  ami  others.  Some  of  them  appeared  to  have  taken  the 
Mnt  thereof  from  some  MS.  of  tfie  LXX  translation,  vhich  rendered  the  -words  in 
Gen,  vi.  2.  instead  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  angels  saw  the  daag^ters  of  men,  £^r. 
TTus  translation  being  used  by  them,  instead  of  the  Hebrerw  text,  -which  they  did  not 
iseU  understand  i  though  others  took  it  from  a  spurious  and  fabulous  writing,  wlUch 
ikey  had  in  their  hands,  called  Knoch,  or,  the  prophl^cy  of  Enoch,  or  rather.  Liber, 
npai  syfityefs0,  de  Egregoris,  a  barbarous  Greek  word,  used  to  signify  angels,  and 
token  from  the  character  given  them  ofwaicliers,  in  Daniel.  Of  this  book,  we  have 
some  fragments  now  remaining,  in  which  there  is  such  a  ritftculous  and  fabttlous  aC" 
emmt  of  Ms  matter,  as  very  much,  herein  exceeds  the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit. 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  angels,  relaxing  to  this  matter  ;  the 
manner  of  their  entering  into  it,  titeir  names,  the  yearoftlie  toorld,  and  place  in  which 
this  wickedness  was  conmuttedy  and  other  things,  that  are  unworthy  of  a  grave  hiS' 
tsrian  ;  and,  the  reckoning  it  among  those  writings,  that  are  supposed  to  hare  a  di- 
tine  sanction,  is  little  other  than  profaneness  and  blasphemy.  Some  of  the  fathers, 
who  refer  to  this  book,  pretetid  it  to  bf  no  other  thmi  apocryphal,  and,  had  they  cotW' 
ted  it  otherwice,  all  would  have  reckoned  it  a  burlesque  upon  scripture  ;  therefore 
Origen,  w1u>,  on  other  occasions,  seems  to  pay  too  great  a  deference  to  it,  when  Ctlsus 
takes  notice  of  it,  as  containing  a  banter  on  the  Christian  religion,  he  is,  on  that  oc- 
casion, obliged  to  reply  to  Idm,  that  book  was  not  in  great  reputation  in  the  church, 
Vid.  Orig.  contra  Cclsum,  Lib.  V.  Jind  Jerom  reckons  it  among  the  apocryphal 
writings,  Vid.  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  Script.  Ecclcs.  cap.  4.  And  JtigusHn  calls  it 
mt  ombf  apocryphal^  but^  as  it  deserves,  fabulwt,  Vid.  cjusd.  de  Cir.  ]>ei.  JUb.  XV. 
«0A  *^. 
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thereunto,  have  supposed  that  the  angeliq  spirits  were  either 
united  to  some  bodies,  or  that  they  assumed  them  for  thb 
purpose ;  but  this  is  equally  absurd,  and  without  any  couno 
tenance  from  scripture.  Thus  concerning  the  providence  of 
God,  as  exercised  towards  the  angels  that  fell*    We  proceed^ 

II.  To  consider  providence,  as  conversant  about  the  rest  of 
the  angels,  who  retained  their  integrity.  Concerning  these  it  is 
said, 

1.  That  God  established  them  in  holiness  and  happiness.  These 
two  privileges  are  always  connected  together.  It  is  not  said, 
that  they  were  brought  into  such  a  state,  or,  like  man,  recovered 
out  of  a  fallen  state,  for  they  are  considered,  as  sinless,  or  holy 
angels ;  nor  is  it  supposed  their  holiness  was  increased,  since 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  having  been  perfect  before : 
That  privilege  therefore,  which  providence  conferred  on  them, 
was  the  confirming,  or  establishing  them  in  that  state,  in  which 
they  were  created ;  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  priv- 
ilege, which  man  would  have  enjoyed,  had  he  retained  his  in- 
tegrity, as  he  would  not  only  have  continued  to  be  holy  and 
happy,  so  long  as  he  remained  innocent;  but  he  would  have 
been  so  confirmed  in  it,  that  his  fall  would  have  been  prevented : 
But  of  this,  more  in  its  proper  place.  The  angels,  I  say,  had 
something  like  this,  which  we  call  the  grace  of  confirmation* 

Some  have  enquired  whether  this  was  die  result  of  their  yieldp 
ing  perfect  obedience  for  a  time,  while  remaining  in  a  state  of 
probation,  pursuant  to  some  covenant,  not  much  unlike  thai 
which  God  made  with  innocent  man ;  and  whether  this  pijv- 
ilege  was  the  consequence  of  their  fulfilling  the  condition  thereof* 
But  this  is  to  enter  too  far  into  things  out  of  our  reach ;  nor  is 
it  much  for  our  edification  to  determine  it,  though  some  have 
;isserted,  without  proving  it,  while  others  have  supposed  them 
to  have  been  confirmed,  when  first  created,  and  that  herein  there 
was  an  instance  of  discriminating  grace  among  the  angels ;  so 
that  they,  who  fell,  were  left  to  the  mutability  of  their  wills, 
whereas  they,  who  stood,  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  grace  of 
confirmation. 

I  might  here  have  been  more  particular,  in  considering  what 
this  privilege  imports,  and  how  it  renders  the  fall  of  those  who 
are  confirmed  impossible,  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  their  happiness :  But  since  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  man  was  given  to 
expect  in  the  first  covenant  under  a  following  answer,  and  the 
privileges  that  would  have  attended  it,  had  he  stood,  we  shall 
add  no  more  on  that  subject  in  this  place ;  but  proceed  to  prove, 
that  the  angels  are  established  and  confirmed  in  holiness  and 
happiness. 

This  maVf  in  ^ome  measure,  be  argued^  from  their  being 
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called  elect  angels^  !•  Tim.  v.  21.  If  election^  when  applied  to 
men,  imports  the  purpose  of  God,  to  confer  everlasting  blessed* 
ness  on  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  and  so  not  only  im* 
plies  that  they  shall  be  saved,  but  that  their  salvation  shall  be 
eternal ;  why  may  it  not,  when  applied  to  angels,  inier  the  eter* 
ni^  of  their  holiness  and  happiness,  and  consequently  their  be- 
ing established  therein  I 

Again,  this  may  be  also  argued,  from  their  coming  with  Christ, 
whe|i  he  shall  appear  to  judge  the  world ;  and.  the  joining  the 
aiunts  and  angels  together  in  one  assembly  in  heaven :  there- 
fore,  if  the  happiness  of  the  one  be  eternal,  that  of  the  other 
must  be  so  likewise.     It  is  also  said,  expressly  of  the  angels, 
that  they  always  behold  the  face  of  God.    And,  when  we  read 
of  the  destruction  of  the  churcli's  enemies,  the  angels  are  re* 
presented  as  observers  of  God's  righteous  judgments ;  and  then 
it  is  added,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  those,  who  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  ofGody  shall  be  eternal,  and  this 
eternal  punishment  will  be  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels^ 
Rev.  ziv.  10,  11.  If  therefore  the  duration  of  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  the  angels,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  misery  of  God's 
implacable  enemies,  as  both  are  said  to  be  eternal,  this  evidently 
proves  that  the  angels  are  established  in  holiness  and  happiness* 
2*  It  is  farther  observed,  that  God  employs  all  the  angeb, 
at  his  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  his  power,  mercy,  and 
justice*    This  leads  us  to  speak  concerning  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels, which  is  either  extraordinary,  or  ordinary.     Most  of  the 
instances  which  we  have  thereof,  especially  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  performed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  some- 
times attended  with  their  appearance  in  a  human  form,  assu- 
med for  that  purpose :  This  may  be  briefly  considered ;  and 
then  we  shall  enquire,  whether,  though  their  ministry  be  not 
visible,  or  attended  with  those  circumstances,  as  it  formerly  was, 
there  are  not  some  other  instances,  in  which  the  providence 
of  God  now  employs  them  for  the  good  of  his  church.     As  to 
the  former  of  these,  we  read  that  God  has  sometimes  sent  them 
to  supply  his  servants  with  necessary  food,  when  destitute  there- 
of, and  there  was  no  ordinary  way  for  their  procuring  it :  Thus 
an  angel  brought  a  cake^  and  a  cruse  ofwater^  to  Elijah,  when 
he  was  on  his  journey  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God^  1.  Kings 
xix.  5 — 8.  And  when  Abraham's  servant  was  travelling  to  Me- 
sopotamia, to  bring  a  wife  from  thence  for  Isaac,  Abraham  tells 
him,  that  God  would  send  his  angel  before  him^  Gen.  xxi.  7. 
and  so  make  his  journey  prospiTous. 

Again,  the  angels  have  sometimes  been  sent  to  defend  God's 
people,  and  to  assure  them  of  safety,  when  exposed  to  danger : 
Thus,  when  Jacob  was  returning  from  Laban  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  was  apprehensive  of  the  danger  that  he  was  exposed 
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to,  from  the  resentment  of  his  brother  Esau,  it  is  said,  tliat  the 
•  angels  of  God  met  him;  andj  when  he  saw  theirij  he  said^  This 
is  God^s  hosty  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2.  And  when  the  prophet  Elijah 
was  encompassed  about  by  the  Syrian  army,  sent  on  purpose 
to  take  him,  he  was  defended  by  an  host  of  angels  appearing  un« 
der  the  emblem  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  hinty 
2  Kings  vi.  15 — 17*  Others,  when  persecuted,  and,  as  it  were, 
delivered  over  to  death,  have  been  preserved,  by  the  ministry 
of  angels,  as  Daniel  was,  when  cast  into  the  liorCs  den^  Dan* 
vi.  22.  Others  have  been  released  from  their  chains,  and  the 
prison  doors  opened  by  them ;  as  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  apes* 
ties  were.  Acts  xii.  IT.  compared  with  chap.  v.  19. 

Again,  sometimes  they  have  been  employed  to  deliver  mes* 
sages,  and  give  the  prophets  an  extraordinary  intimation  of  fu- 
ture events ;  as  the  angel  Gabriel  did  to  Daniel,  Dan.  viii.  16.' 
And  an  angel  was  sent  to  Zachari^is,  to  foretel  the  birth  of  hb 
son,  John  the  Baptist j  Luke  i.  13. 

Moreover,  the  angels  of  God  have  sometimes  been  employ- 
ed  to  ^ve  a  check  to  his  enemies,  when  they  have  attempted 
any  thing  agsunst  his  church :  Thus  the  angel  met  Balaam  in 
die  way,  when  he  was  riding  to  seek  inchantments  against  Is- 
rael, his  way  htin^  perverse  before  Gody  Numb.  xxii.  32«  And 
another  angel  was  sent,  as  a  m mister  of  God's  jiX&tice,  in  brings 
ing  the  pestilence  on  Israel,  for  David's  numbering  the  people, 
who  appeared  with  his  hand  stretched  out  upon  Jerusaiem^to 
destroy  itj  2  ^am.  xxiv.  16.  and  afterwards  withdrew  his  hand, 
when  God  told  him.  It  is  enough^  and  that  it  repented  him  of 
the  evU.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  angels  shall  be  em- 
ployed, at  last,  in  gathering  together  the  elect,  from  the  four 
winds,  that  they  may  appear  before  Christ's  tribunal.  These, 
and  many  other  instances  to  the  like  purpose,  are  mentioned, 
in  scripture,  to  set  forth  the  extraordinary  ministry  of  angels- 
There  are  also  other  instances,  in  which,  though  miracles  are 
ceased,  the  angels  are  employed  to  perform  some  works  in  the 
hand  of  providence  for  God's  people :  Thus  there  are  some  pro- 
mises, which  seem  to  be  applied  to  the  church  in  all  ages,  of 
blessings,  which  should  be  conferred  by  their  ministry-;  as  when 
it  is  said.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  theCj  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways  ;  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands j  lest  thou 
€lash  thy  foot  against  a  stoncy  Psal.  xci.  11,  12.  which  scrip- 
ture, though  it  may  have  a  particular  reference  to  their  ministry 
to  our  Saviour,  yet  it  seems  to  be  applicable  also  to  his  people  ; 
and  that  promise.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him^  and  dclivcreth  them^  Psal.  xxxiv.  7.  is  ap- 
plicable to  them  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  is  said^ 
concerning  the  ministr}*  of  angels  to  infants,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  hehgld  the  face  ofv^u  Fa^h^r^  irhkh  is  in  heavtn^ 
Matt,  xviii.  10. 
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Mdreover,  the  ministry  of  angels  to  dying  saints,  who  arc, 
according  to  what  our  Saviour  says  in  the  parable,  carried^  by 
them,  into  Abraham! s  bosom^  Luke  xvi.  22.  is  universally  true 
of  all  saints.  And  it  is  expressly  said,  with  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion to  the  gospel-dispensation,  that  the  angels  are  all  mtmstring 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation^ Heb*  i«  14.  so  that  though  their  ministry,  as  to  many 
circumstances  thereof,  differ  from  what  it  was  of  old,  there  be- 
ing  nothing  miraculous  now  attending  it,  as  formerly  there  was  ; 
yet  it  remains  an  undoubted  truth,  that  they  are,  and  have  been, 
m  all  ages,  made  use  of,  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  power,  mercy,  and  justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  a  few  cautions  relating  to  this 
matter,  as  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  laid  down  without  certain 
restrictions,  or  limitations ;  therefore, 

1.  We  must  take  heed,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  ministry  of  angels,  that  we  don't  take  occasion 
hereby  to  set  aside  the  immediate  influence,  or  concern  of  the 
providence  of  God,  for  his  church ;  for  whatever  may  be  as-'^ 
ciibed  to  angels,  as  second  causes,  our  principal  regard  must 
be  to  him,  whose  ministers  they  arc ;  neither  are  we  to  entertain 
die  least  thought,  as  though  God  had  committed  the  govern* 
vvent  of  the  world,  or  the  church,  to  them ;  which  the  apostle 
expressly  denies,  when  he  says.  Unto  the  angels  hath  he  not 
fat  in  subjection  the  xvorld  to  come^  Heb.  ii.  5.  therefore, 

2.  The  praise  and  glory  of  all  their  ministry  is  not  co  be  as- 
cribed to  them,  but  to  him,  who  makes  use  of  them ;  nor  are 
We  to  pretend,  :it.  iJl  times,  to  determine,  that  this  or  that  par- 
ticular dispensation  of  prov'idonce  is  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  and  anoth'.*r  hv  the  ininistr\'  of  angels ;  since  it  is  enough 
ibr  us  to  say,  th.ii  aiough  Goil  dot^s  not  need  their  assistance, 
yet  he  sometimes  sets  forth  the  sovereignry  ut  his  j^ro\ldcnce, 
and  evinces  his  right  to  employ  all  his  creaiu:  ( i  ..t  i.is  pi*j?.sare, 
3s  well  as  gives  an  additional  instance  of  h:s  care  o'  his 
diurches,  by  employing  them  in  extraordinary  services  for 
Acir  good ;  though  we  cannot,  at  all  times,  distinguish  between 
what  is  done  by  the  imm*.  diate  hand  of  God,  and  other  thmgs 
performed  by  their  ministry. 

3.  Whatever  we  assert,  concerning  the  ministrj'  of  angels, 
we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  regard  them  as  objects  of 
divine  worship,  or  exercise  that  dependence  on,  or  give  that 
^ry  to  them,  which  is  due  to  Gor-   ilone.  Nor  are  we  to  sap- 

Ee,  that  God  employs  thrm  in  ri.  .-sc  works  that  are  the  ef- 
ts of  his  supernatural  or  .«lniii>iKi  power,  in  which  he  deals 
With  the  hearts  of  his  p.cple,  i  a  way  more  immediately  con- 
fjncive  to  their  conversion  and  salvation. 

VoU  II.  K 
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Quest.  XX.  What  was  the  providence  of  God  toward  man  in 
the  estate  wherein  he  was  created? 

Answ.  The  providence  of  God  toward  man,  in  the  estate 
wherein  he  was  created,  was,  the  placing  him  in  paradise, 
appointing  him  to  dress  it,  giving  him  liberty  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  earth,  putting  the  creatures  under  his  dominion, 
and  ordaining  marriage  for  his  help,  affording  him  comnm- 
nion  with  himself,  instituting  the  Sabbath,  entering  into  a 
covenant  of  life  with  him,  upon  condition  of  persomd,  per- 
fect, and  perpetual  obedience ;  of  which,  the  tree  of  life  was 
a  pledge ;  and  forbidding  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  upon  the  pain  of  death* 

IN  this  answer,  we  have  an  account  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  respecting  the  outward,  and  the  spiritual^  con- 
cems  of  man. 

I.  As  to  what  respects  his  outward  estate,  we  have  an  ac- 
count, 

1.  Of  God's  fixing  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  was  to  be 
in  paradise,  a  vety  large  and  most  delightful  garden,  of  God's 
own  planting,  an  epitome  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  which, 
as  it  were,  presented  to  his  view  the  whole  world  in  miniature ; 
80  that  herein  he  might,  widK)ut  travelling  many  miles,  behold 
the  most  beautiful  land-skip  which  the  world  afforded,  and  par- 
take of  all  the  fruits,  with  which  it  was  stored.  The  whole 
world,  indeed,  was  given  him  for  a  possession ;  but  this  was, 
as  it  were,  a  store-house  of  its  choicest  fruits,  and  the  peculiar 
seat  of  his  residence. 

We  find  the  word  paradise  used,  in  scripture,  sometimes  to 
signif}'  a  delightful  garden,  and  sometimes  it  is  taken,  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  to  signify  heaven^  Luke  xxiii.  43.  2  Cor. 
xii.  4.  Rev.  ii.  7.  by  which  application  thereof,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  this  earthly  paradise,  in  which  man  was  placed,  was 
a  kind  of  type  of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  which,  had  hie  re- 
tained his  intogrit} ',  lie  would  have  been  possessed  of,  and 
which  they,  who  are  saved  by  Christ,  shall  be  brought  to. 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  conjectures  of  some  ancient 
and  modern  w  riters  concerning  it,  more  especially  as  to  what 
respects  that  purt  of  the  world  wherein  it  was  situate;  and 
whether  it  is  now  in  being,  or  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  it,  at 
this  day.  Many  have  given  great  scope  to  their  conception 
ubout  the  situation  oi'  paradise,  and  some  conjectures  are  so  ab- 
surd, that  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  As, 

(1.)  Some  ha\  c  thouglit  that  it  was  situate  in  some  place, 
superior  to,  and  remote  from  this  globe  of  the  earth,  in  wUch 
wc  live  ;  but  they  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  this 
supposition,  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  account 
Wc  have  thereof  in  scripture- 
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[2J)  Others  fancy,  that  there  was  really  no  such  place,  but 
diat  the  whole  account  we  have  thereof,  in  Gen.  ii.  is  allegori- 
cal ;  thus  Origen,  Philo,  and  some  modern  writers :  but  no  one 
can  justly  suppose  this,  who  duly  weighs  the  historical  account 
we  nave  of  it,  in  scripture,  with  that  sobriety  and  impartiality 
that  he  ought;  for,  according  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  we 
may  turn  any  thing  into  an  allegory,  and  so  never  come  to  any 
determinate  sense  of  scripture,  but  what  the  wild  fancies  of  men 
suggest. 

(3«)  Others  have  supposed,  that  the  whole  world  was  one 
great  garden,  or  paradise,  and  that  when  man  was  placed  there- 
in, it  w^as  BO  described,  to  signify  the  beauties  of  nature,  before 
they  were  lost,  by  the  curse  consequent  on  sin :  But  j|us  cannot 
be  true,  because  God  first  made  man,  and  then  plani9ihia  gar^ 
dbi,  and  afterwards /»»/  htm  into  it ;  Gen.  ii.  8.  and  after  the  fall, 
he  drove  him  out  ofit^  chap.  iii.  24.  But,  passing  by  these  ground- 
less conjectures,  somethuig  may  be  determined,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, concerning  the  situation  thereof,  and  more  agreeable  to 
scripture ;  therefore, 

(4.)  It  was  situate  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon,  to  the 
north-east  end  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  appears, 

l«f.  From  the  country  adjacent  to  it,  which  is  called  Eden, 
out  of  which  the  river  that  watered  it  is  said  to  prpceed,  chap. 
iL  IQl  This  country  was  afterwards  known  by  the  same  name^ 
and  is  elsewhere  reckoned  among  those  that  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria had  conquered,  Isa.  xxxvii.  12. 

^tdly^  Two  of  the  rivers,  that  proceeded  from  Eden,  which 
watered  paradise,  were  well  known  in  after-ages,  viz*  Hidde- 
kel,  or  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  especially  the  latter,  of  which 
we  often  read  in  scripture ;  and  it  is  certain  they  wei^e  in  Me- 
sopotamia ;  therefore  the  garden  of  Eden  wajs  there*  And,  as  it 
was  the  finest  plantation  in  the  world,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  climates  therein,  not  situate  too  far  northward,  so  as 
to  be  frozen  up  in  winter ;  nor  too  near  the  equator  south-ward, 
so  as  to  be  scorched  with  excessive  heat  in  summer;  this  was 
the  place  of  man's  residence  at  first,  (a) 

But  if  any  are  so  curious  in  their  enquiries,  as  to  desire  to 
know  the  particular  spot  of  ground  in  which  it  was  ;  that  is  not 
to  be  determined.  For  though  the  place  where  paradise  was, 
must  still  be  in  being,  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
yet  there  are  no  remains  of  it,  that  can  give  any  satisfaction  to 
the  curiosity  of  men,  with  relation  thereunto ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  it  was  soon  destroyed  as  a  garden,  pardy  by  the  flaming 
sword,  or  stream  of  fire,  which  was  designed  to  guard  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life,  that  man  might  no  more  come  to  it ;  and 


fnj  Vide  Ur.  Wdls'  SacraX  GeogTOfthv^  and  the  excxvrwmn  vmcMcd  to  it. 
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thereby  to  signify,  that  it  ceased  to  be  an  ordinance,  for  his  faith 
concerning  the  way  in  which  eternal  life  was  to  be  obtained* 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  this  stream  of  (ire,  which  is 
called  a  flaming  sword,  destroyed,  or  burnt  up,  this  garden ;  and, 
besides  this,  the  curse  of  God,  by  which  the  earth  brought  forth 
briars  and  thorns,  affected  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
MTorld ;  so  that,  by  reason  thereof,  and  for  want  of  culturCi  it 
soon  lost  its  beauty,  and  so  could  not  well  be  distinguished  from 
the  barren  wilderness.  And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  since  the 
flood,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  altered,  that  it  is  a  vain  tlung 
for  travellers  to  search  for  any  traces  thereof,  or  to  pretend  to 
determine,  within  a  few  miles,  tlie  place  where  it  was. 

Havinj^onsidered  the  place  of  man's  abode,  to  wit,  para* 
dise,  weV^e, 

2.  An  account  of  his  secular  employment  therein.  He  wasi 
Appointed  to  dress,  or  manure  it ;  from  whence  we  may  take 
occasion  to  observe,  that  a  secular  employment  is  not  inconaia- 
tent  with  perfect  holiness,  or  a  person's  enjoying  communion 
with  God,  and  that  blessedness  which  arises  from  it :  but^  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  reckoned  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  preservative  against  idleness,  and  those  temptations  that 
oftentimes  attend  it.  Notwithstanding,  though  man  was  employ- 
ed in  this  work,  it  was  performed  without  that  labour,  fatigue, 
and  uneasiness,  which  now  attends  it,  or  those  disappointments, 
and  perplexities,  which  men  are  now  exposed  to,  whose  secular' 
callings  are  a  relief  against  poverty,  and  a  necessary  means  for 
their  comfortable  subsistence  in  the  world,  which  had  not  man 
fell,  would  not  have  been  attended  with  those  inconveniences 
that  now  they  are,  as  the  consequence  of  that  curse,  ^hich  sin 
brought  with  it ;  as  it  is  said.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shait  thou 
eat  bready  Gen.  iii.  19. ' 

3.  We  have  a  farther  account  of  the  provision  that  provi- 
dence made  for  man's  subsistence  ;  the  great  variety  of  fruits, 
which  the  earth  produced,  were  given  him  for  food,  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  only  excepted.  From  whence  we 
may  observe,  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  man  in  pa- 
radise, and  that  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
men  shall  be  supported,  without  food,  when  changed  and  adapted 
to  such  a  way  of  living,  as  is  inconsistent  with  this  present  state; 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  expression  of  the  apos- 
tle, Meats  for  the  belly ^  and  the  belly  for  fneats ;  but  God  s/wll 
destroy  both  it  and  them^  1  Cor.  vi;  13. 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  enquire,  whether  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  the  only  food  which  man  lived  on,  not  only  be- 
fore the  fall,  but  in  several  following  ages  ?  or,  whether  flesh 
was  eaten  before  the  flood?  It  seems  most  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  nature,  to  suppose,  that  he  would  never  have  ibimd 
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out  such  an  expedient,  as  killing  the  beasts,  and  eating  their 
flesh  to  subsist  him,  had  he  not  received  an  express  direction  to 
do  it  from  God,  which  rendered  it  a  duty.  And  we  have  a  par- 
ticular intimation  of  this  grant  given  to  Noah,  after  the  deluge, 
when  God  says,  Every  moving  thing  that  I'lveth^  namely,  every 
clean  beast,  shall  be  meat  for  you^  Gen.  ix.  3*  from  whence  some 
conclude,  that  there  was  no  flesh  eaten  before  this ;  and  that  the 
distinction,  which  we  read  of,  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  which  Noah  brought  with  him  into  the  ark,  respected 
either  such  as  were  fit  or  unfit  fcfe-  sacrifice ;  or  the  clean  beasts 
were  such  as  God  afterwads  designed  for  food  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  kind  of  prolepsis  in  their  being  called  clean  at  that 
time. 

The  principal  reason  that  induces  some  to  suppose  this,  is, 
because  we  read,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned,  that  when 
God  directed  Noah,  and  his  posterity,  to  eat  flesh,  and  consi- 
dered this  as  a  peculiar  gift  of  providence,  he  said.  Even  as  the 
green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things;  that  is,  as  when  I  cre« 
ated  man  at  first,  I  gave  him  every  herb  bearing  seed^  which  is 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earthy  and  every  tree^  in  the  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed^  that  it  should  be  to  him  for 
meats  but  now  have  I  given  you  all  things^  Gen.  i.  29.  that  is, 
have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  your  food  by  giving  you 
a  liberty  to  feed  on  flesh ;  where  the  manner  of  expression  seems 
to  intimate,  that,  in  this  respect,  man's  food  differed  from  what 
it  was  before.  This  conjecture,  for  that  is  the  most  that  I  can 
call  it,  seems,  to  me,  to  have  equal,  if  not  greater,  probability 
in  it,  than  the  contrary,  which  is  the  commonly  received  opi- 
mon  relating  hereunto  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  then  we  may  observe, 
if  we  compare  the  food,  by  which  man  subsisted,  with  the  length 
of  his  life,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  that  the  most  simple 
diet  is  the  most  wholesome ;  when  men  become  slaves  to  their 
appetites,  and  pamper  themselves  with  variety  of  meats,  they 
do,  as  it  were,  dig  Uieir  own  graves,  and  render  their  lives  shor- 
ter, than  they  would  be,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  man's  not  feeding  on  flesh,  was 
such  a  diminution  of  his  happiness,  that  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  innocency.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  for 
man  to  feed  on  what  the  earth  produced,  was  no  mortification 
or  unhappiness,  to  him ;  especially  if  it  were,  by  a  peculiar 
blessing  of  providence,  adapted  to,  as  well  as  designed  for  his 
nourishment,  as  being  his  only  food ;  in  which  case  none  of 
those  consequences  would  ensue,  which  would  now  attend  a 
person's  being  wholly  confined  thereto.  If  this  way  of  living 
was  so  far  from  destroying,  or  weakening  the  constitution  of 
men,  that  it  tended,  by  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God,  not  only 
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to  nourish,  but  to  maintain  health,  and  was  medicinal,  as  well 
as  nourishing,  and  so  conducive  to  long  life ;  and  if  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  before  that  alteration,  which  they  might  probably 
sustain  by  the  deluge,  or,  at  least,  before  the  curse  of  God  was 
brought  upon  the  earth  by  man  s  sin,  differed  vastly  from  what 
they  now'  are,  both  as  to  the  pleasantness  of  their  taste,  and 
their  virtue  to  nourish ;  if  these  things  are  supposed,  it  caimot 
be  reckoned  any  degree  of  unhappiness,  though  man,  at  this 
time,  might  have  no  other  food,  but  what  the  earth  produced : 
But  this  I  reckon  among  the  number  of  those  probable  conjec- 
tures, concerning  which  it  is  not  very  material  to  detemune, 
whether  they  are  true  or  false. 

4.  God  gave  man  dominion  over  all  creatures  in  this  worlds 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  he  put  them  under  his  feet^  Psal.  viii*  6. 
which  not  only  argues  a  superiority  of  nature,  but  a  propriety 
in,  and  liberty  to  use  them,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own 
advantage.  No  creature  was  in  itself  a  snare  to  him,  or  a  ne- 
cessary occasion  of  sin  ;  for  as  the  creature  at  first,  to  use  the 
Ai>ostles  phrase,  was  not  liable  to  the  bondage  of  corruption^  so 
it  was  not  subject  to  vanity y  Rom.  viii.  20, 21.  by  an  inclination 
that  he  had  in  his  nature  to  abuse  it.  And  as  for  those  creatures 
which  are  now  formidable  to  man,  as  the  lion,  the  tyger,  &c« 
these,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  had  not  that  fierceness  in  their 
nature,  before  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  curse  consequent  there- 
upon, so  that  our  first  parents  could  make  as  much  use  of  them, 
and  had  them  as  much  under  their  command,  as  we  have  the 
tamest  creatures.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  did  not 
prey  upon,  and  devour  one  another,  as  now  they  do,  since  pro- 
vidence provided  the  produce  of  the  eardiybr  their  food^  Gen. 
i.  30.  and  therefore,  by  a  natural  instinct,  they  sought  it  only 
fix>m  thence ;  so  that  the  beasts  devouring  one  another,  as  well 
as  their  being  injurious  to  man,  is  a  standing  mark  of  the  curse 
of  God,  which  was  consequent  on  sin. 

We  read  of  a  time  in  which  the  church  is  given  to  expect, 
that  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together^  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  slraxv  like  the  bullock^  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpenCs  meat  / 
they  shall  not  hurty  nor  destroy^  in  all  God^s  holy  mountain^  Isa. 
Ixv.  25.  which,  if  it  shall  be  literally  accomplished,  is  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  so  at  first,  as  it  contains  a  prediction  of  the 
restoring  of  this. part  of  nature,  in  some  respects,  to  its  first  es- 
tate. But,  supposing  it  only  to  be  a  metaphorical  description  of 
the  church's  happy  state  in  future  ages ;  the  prophet's  using  this 
metaphor,  argues  the  possibility  of  the  thing's  being  literally 
true,  and  tliat  it  is  a  consequence  of  man's  fallen  state  that  it  is 
not  so  now,  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  otherwise  at  first. 
Such  conjectures  as  these  may  be  excused,  if  we  dont  pretend 
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them  to  be  articles  of  faith,  nor  think  it  worth  our  while  to  con- 
tend with  those  who  deny  them. 

5.  It  is  farther  observed^  that  God  ordained  marriage  for 
man's  help,  and  that  not  only  in  what  concerns  the  conveniences 
of  this  life,  but  as  a  means  to  promote  his  spiritual  welfare,  as 
«uch  a  nearness  of  relation  lays  the  strongest  obligations  to  it ; 
and  also  that  the  world  might  be  increased,  without  any  sinfid 
expedient  conducive  thereunto ;  and  herein  there  was  a  stand- 
ing precedent  to  be  observed  by  mankind,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
that  hereby  the  unlawfulness  of  polygamy,  and  other  violations 
of  the  seventh  commandment,  might  evidently  appear  *• 

II.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  providence  of  God,  as  con- 
%xrsant  about  man's  spiritual  concerns,  and  that  in  three  res- 
pects, namely,  in  granting  him  communion  with  himself,  in  in- 
stituting the  Sabbath,  and  entering  into  a  covenant  of  life  with 
him* 

1.  Man,  in  the  estate  in  which  he  was  created,  was  favoured 
with  communion  with  God :  This  supposes  a  state  of  friend- 
ship, and  is  opposed  to  estrangement,  separation,  or  alienation 
from  him ;  and,  as  the  result  hereof, 

(1.)  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  glory  to  him,  and  that 
not  only  in  an  objective  way,  or  barely  by  giving  him  a  con- 
viction, that  he  is  a  God  of  infinite  perfection,  which  a  person 
may  have,  who  is  destitute  of  communion  with  him  :  but  he  dis- 
played his  perfections  in  such  a  manner  to  him,  so  as  to  let  him 
see  his  interest  therein,  and  that,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  in- 
tegrity, they  were  engaged  to  make  him  happy. 

(2.)  This  communion  was  attended  with  access  to  God, 
without  fear,  and  a  great  delight  in  his  presence ;  for  man,  be- 
ing without  guilt,  was  not  afraid  to  draw  nigh  to  God ;  and,  be- 
ing without  spot,  as  made  after  his  image,  he  had  no  shame,  or 
ccmfusion  of  face,  when  standing  before  him,  as  a  holy,  sin-ha- 
ing  God. 

(3.)  It  consisted  in  his  being  made  partaker  of  those  divine 
bftuences,  whereby  he  was  excited  to  put  forth  acts  of  holy 
obedience  to,  and  love  and  delight  in  him,  which  were  a  spring 
and  fountain  of  spiritual  joy. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  communion  was  perfect  in  its  kind, 
as  agreeable  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  at  first,  yet  it  was  not 
80  perfect,  as  to  degree,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  he  continu- 
ed in  his  integrity,  till  he  was  possessed  of  those  blessings,  which 
would  have  been  the  consequence  thereof;  for  then  the  soul 
would  have  been  more  enlarged,  and  made  receptive  of  greater 
degrees  of  communion,  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  hea- 
ven. He  was,  indeed,  at  first,  in  a  holy  and  happy  state,  yet  he 
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was  not  in  heaven,  and,  though  he  enjoyed  God,  it  was  in  or^- 
dinances,  and  not  in  an  immediate  way,  and  accordingly  it  wa« 
necessary  for  him  constandy  to  address  himself  to  him,  for  die 
maintenance  of  that  spiritual  life,  which  he  had  received,  to- 
gether with  his  being ;  and  this  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  state 
of  innocency,  any  more  than  the  maintenance  of  our  natural 
lives,  by  the  use  of  proper  food,  is  inconsistent  with  health,  or 
argues  an  infirm,  or  sickly  constitution,  or  any  need  of  medi- 
cine to  recover  it ;  yet  our  lives  would  be  more  confirmed,  and, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  less  precarious,  if  God  had  ordained 
that  they  should  have  been  supported  without  these  means* 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difference  that  there  is  be-' 
tween  the  happiness  that  the  saints  enjoy,  in  God's  immediate 
presence  in  heaven,  and  that  which  is  expected,  as  the  result  df 
our  daily  access  to  him,  in  ordinances,  wherein  we  hope  for 
some  farther  degree  of  communion  with  him ;  the  former  of 
these  man  would  have  attended  to,  had  he  stood ;  the  latter  con* 
tained  in  it,  that  state  in  which  he  was  in  innocency  :  but  inas* 
much  as  there  can  be  no  communion  with  God,  but  what  ha» 
a  proportionable  degree  of  delight  and  pleasure  attending  it ; 
this  our  first  parents  may  be  said  to  have  experienced,  which 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  that  state  in  which  they  were^ 
though  this  joy  was  not  so  complete,  as  that  is  which  they  are 
possessed  of,  who  have  not  only  an  assurance  of  the  impossibili- 
ty of  losing  that  communion,  which  they  have  with  God  at  pre- 
sent, but  are  arrived  to  a  state  of  perfect  blessedness* 

2.  God  sanctified  and  instituted  the  Sabbath  for  man's  more 
immediate  access  to  him,  and,  that  he  might  express  his  gra- 
titude for  the  blessings  he  was  made  partaker  of,  and  might 
have  a  recess  from  that  secular  emplo\nnent,  which,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  he  was  engaged  in.  Tnis  was  therefore  a  great 
privilege ;  and,  indeed,  the  Sabbath  was  a  pledge,  or  shadow, 
of  an  everlasting  Sabbath,  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in 
heaven,  had  he  not  forfeited,  and  lost  it,  by  his  fall.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  to  this  head  un- 
der the  fourth  commandment  ;*  and  therefore  all  that  we  shall 
add,  at  present,  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  as  a  day  of 
rest  for  man,  even  while  he  remained  in  a  state  of  innocency. 
This  appears  from  its  being  blessed  and  sanctified,  upon  the 
occasion  of  God's  resting  from  his  work  of  creation ;  therefore 
it  was,  at  that  time,  set  apart  to  be  observed  by  him. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  that  it  might  then  be  siinctified  with 
this  view,  that  man  should  observe  it  after  his  fall,  or,  in  parti- 
cidar,  at  that  lime  when  the  obsenation  of  it  was  enjoined. 

Atisw.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  never  was  any 
ordinance  instituted,  but  what  was  dcsignecl  t?^  b^-  oh'^cived  by 

•  Sfc  Quest,  rxvi. 
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man,  immediately  after  the  institution  thereof.  Now  the  sanc«- 
tification  of  the  Sabbath  imports  as  much  as  its  institution,  or 
setting  apart  for  a  holy  use ;  therefore  we  cannot  but  suppose, 
that  God  designed  that  it  should  be  observed  by  man  in  iimo- 
cency. 

Object.  2.  It  is.frjther  objected,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  happy  state,  in  which  man  was  created,  for  God  to  appoint 
a  day  of  rest  lor  him,  to  be  then  observed ;  for  rest  supposes 
labour,  and  therefore  is  more  agreeable  to  that  state  into  which' 
he  brought  himself  by  sin,  when,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he 
was  to  eat  bread. 

Answ.  Though  it  is  true,  man,  in  innoccncy,  was  not  expo-. 
sed  to  that  uneasiness  and  fatigue  that  attended  his  employment 
after  his  fall,  neither  was  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  a  burtheti 
to  him,  so  as  that  he  needed  a  day  of  rest  to  give  him  ease,  in 
that  respect ;  yet  a  cessation  from  a  secular  employment,  atten- 
ded with  a  more  immediate  access  to  God  in  his  holy  institu- 
tions, wherein  he  might  hope  for  a  greater  degree  of  commu- 
nion with  him,  was  not  inconsistent  with  that  degree  of  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  in  which  he  was  created,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  was  short  of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  so  that, 
though  heaven  is  a  state,  in  which  the  saints  enjoy  an  ever- 
lasting Sabbath,  it  docs  not  follow  that  man,  how  happy  soever 
he  was  in  paradise,  was  so  far  favoured  therein,  as  that  a  day 
of  rest  was  inconsistent  with  that  state. 

3.  We  shall  proceed  to  enquire  how  the  providence  of  God 
had  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  spiritual  or  eternal  hap- 
piness of  man,  in  that  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  with 
him,  under  which  head  we  are  to  consider  the  personal  con- 
cerns of  our  first  parents  therein,  (ji) 


(o)  If  there  liad  been  a  period  in  which  there  was  absolutely  ho  existence^ 
tbcre  would  never  Iiave  been  any  thing.  Either  man,  or  his  Creator,  or  one  more 
RiDoti^  hfts  been  from  eternity,  unless  we  admit  the  contradiction  of  an  eternal 
succession.  But  because  to  create  implies  power  and  wisdom,  which  we  haTc 
not  the  lea^>»t  reason  to  imagine  any  creature  can  possess,  either  man,  and  the 
•orlil  he  possesses,  have  always  been,  or  their  maker.  The  history  of  man,  the 
itruciure  of  lan^iages,  the  face  of  the  ground,  &c.  shew  that  man  and  his  habi- 
tatiwi  have  not  been  from  eternity ;  therefore  God  is  eternal.  As  all  excellency 
i>  in  himself,  or  derived  from  him,  his  happiness  depends  only  on  himself;  and 
the  worlds  he  has  made,  are  so  fur  pleasing  as  they  exhibit  himself  to  himself! 
He  could  have  made  his  intelligent  creatures  all  confirmed  in  holiness,  but  he 
chose  to  confer  liberty,  whicli  was  a  blessing  till  abused.  He  knew  all  the  con- 
iequences,  and  that  tliese  would  exercise  his  mercy  and  justice.  Partial  evil  be 
determined  should  produce  universal  good,  and  that  no  evil  should  take  plaoe^ 
bat  that  which  should  eventually  praise  liini. 

The  first  intelligent  creatures  were  purely  spiritual,  and  each  stood  or  fell  for 
kimself.  Fie  united  in  man  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  natures ;  he  formed  his 
tool  innocent  and  holy,  and  made  ample  provision  for  the  comfort  of  his  body  5 
and  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  brought  all  of  the  human  family, 
which  were  to  be  in  eyery  generations  upon  the  efurth  at  oac  timr,  ind  ttiU  laatt 
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(1.)  The  dispensation  they  were  under  was  that  of  »  < 
nt.   This  is  allowed  by  must,  who  acknowledge  the  ima 
m  of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  universal  corruption  of  n 
Qsequent  thereupon.   And  some  call  it,  a  covenant  of  I 
•Ktf,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  with  man  while  tie  was 
kte  ol  innocency ;  otht:rs  call  it,  a  covenant  of  works,  btd 
rfcct  obedience  was  enjoined,  as  thu  condiuon  oi  it,  a 
is  opposed  to  th^  covenant  of  grace,  as  there  was  c 
Ml  made  therein  for  any  display  of  grace,  as  there  i 
venant  which  we  arc  now  under ;  but,  in  this  answeiJ 
lied  the  covenant  of  Itfcy  as  having  respect  to  the  I " 
omised  therein. 
It  may  seem  indifferent  to  some,  whether  it  ought  to  bel 
.  a  Covenant,  or  a  law  of  innocency  ;  and,  indeed,  we  \ 
<  contend  about  the  use  of  a  word,  if  many  did  not  c 
'  what  they  say,  concerning  its  being  a  law,  and  not  p 
covenant,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  denial  of  the  im, 
Adam's  sin ;  or  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  consider  )J 
'  other  than  the   natural  head  of  his   posterity,  • 
:re  to  be  allowed,  would  effectually  overthrow  the  d 
original  sin,  as  contained  in  some  following  answers.  J 
re  we  must  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  was  not  bn 
r  a  law,  but  a  covenant  of  works ;  and,  that  we  nmj  I 
th  more  clearness,  we  shall  premise  some  things,  in  I 
nctruing  the  difference  between  a  law  and  a  covem 

tint,  every  niir  slandiiifc  nr  ikllrriK  f»r  liimarlf,  Ihc  eu-lh  should  b 
«  Iwiblilion  of  beings  perfccllj  lioly,  ki^ipy,  awl  immorU],  and  j1 
■i.hiiig-  l>ctn)ri,  hi;  consliliitfd  ihe  first  man  »  raprestnlative  of 
m»ke  mm,"  the  race  in  one.   To  be  fniitfiil,  multiply,  fill,  » 
lb,  Here  Jiitcicd  to  the  race.  "  ■□  Hxe  day  thou  tateit  tliercoii  I 
;."   He  did  die  »piriliully,  he  li«l  his  iniinccnee,  bcciure  tbe  hi  ' " 
line,  and  tear:  and  all  hii  pusic-ritr  inhcril  the  fallen  nature. 
■sed,  wlicn  afierffurd*  armiirni'd  and  BCnteiieed,it  was  only  iwc 

cnjiiyntcnls  in  this  wxirld.   IIih  posterity  were  included,  for  they  I 
1  to  the  same  afHicliiina  aod  deatk.   If  tfary  hud  not  been  incluil 
ice  ■*  dust  liuiu  art,  and  untu  duit  slialt  thnti  return,"  is  they  < 

dust,  not  dyinp,  it  would  not  hi*{r  btvn  acconiplMhcd.  That  be  ri 
■  race  appeai-s  ako  from  ibis,  that  ihc  conimand  was  givm  to  him 
e  Vta  fiimml,  and  alvi  bceauic  it  dues  niit  appcsr  that  hec  eyes  % 
Ke  hir  i^iilc,  and  miwrabk'  ronditiun  until  he  had  eaten  of  the  f| 
be  eits  nl'ihom  both  utre  opcncil." 

Oie  rCTnedv  was  provided  bct'iire  llic  creation,  and  nothing  ci 
we  thai  it  Is  not  complete  in  nciy  instance  when  there  u  ph 
Jit  Liie  wiimiin  was  to  have  a  sfud  tliv  tint  parent  heard  aiinoiii: 
iceapunsl  the  templer,  whilst  atamling  in  auspenie  niompntlv  in  i. 
that  ilc^tih  which  b^d  bei-n  IhrcatenciL  Ifihe  piursl  had  Iwen'med,! 
rebc-nnointim»tinn(if  th.-  wed  Christ.  Why  was  the  word  awif 
ich  excludes  llie  man,  and  nut  the  li-rni  ni'in,  which  would  havef 
ii,  unless  tlic  Son  rf  the  Tiryin  was  imtniled  '  It  is  all  one  jfreal  w 
tly  seen  iinly  li>  IJii'l  liiin.telf  "  O  the  depth  nf  the  riches  both  of  th 
1  knowledge  of  (^Mi;  bow  uiucHcbaUc  bk  hiu  judpnenti,  and  hi 
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(1.)  The  dispensation  they  were  under  was  that  of  a  covC' 
nant.  This  is  allowed  by  most,  who  acknowledge  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  universal  corruption  of  nature,  as 
consequent  thereupon.  And  some  call  it,  a  covenant  of  inno" 
ccncy^  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  with  man  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  innocency ;  others  call  it,  a  covenant  ofworks^  btcause 
perfect  obedience  was  enjoined,  as  the  condition  of  it,  and  so 
It  is  opposed  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  there  was  no  provi- 
sion made  therein  for  any  display  of  grace,  as  there  is  in  that 
covenant  which  we  are  now  under ;  but,  in  this  answer,  it  is 
called  the  covenant  of  life^  as  having  respect  to  the  blessings 
promised  therein. 

It  may  seem  indifferent  to  some,  whether  it  ought  to  be  term* 
ed  a  covenant,  or  a  law  of  innocency ;  and,  indeed,  we  would 
not  contend  about  the  use  of  ,a  word,  if  many  did  not  design, 
by  what  they  say,  concerning  its  being  a  law,  and  not  properly 
a  covenant^  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  denial  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin ;  or  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  consider  him  as 
no  other  than  the  natural  head  of  his  posterity,  which,  if  it 
were  to  be  allowed,  would  effectually  overthrow  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  as  contained  in  some  following  answers.  There- 
fore we  must  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  was  not  barely  un- 
der a  law,  but  a  covenant  of  works ;  and,  that  we  nuiy  proceed 
with  more  clearness,  we  shall  premise  some  things,  in  genera], 
concerning  the  difference  between  a  law  and  a  covenant. 

•0,  thati  ever>'  one  standing  or  falling  for  himself,  the  earth  should  be  the  com* 
ibon  habitation  of  beings  perfectly  holy,  happy,  and  immortal,  and  also  of  cursed 
perishing  belngrs,  he  constituted  the  first  man  a  representative  of  his  race.  **  Let 
tts  make  num,"  the  race  in  one.  To  be  fruitful,  multiply,  fill,  and  subdue  the 
aarth,  were  dki-ected  to  tlie  race.  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof^  thoi^ahait 
die."  He  did  die  spiritually,  he  lost  his  innocence,  became  the  subject  of  guilt, 
shame,  and  tear ;  and  all  his  posterity  inherit  the  fallen  nature.  Being  already 
cursed,  when  afterwards  arraigned  and  sentenced,  it  was  only  necessary  to  curae 
his  enjoyments  m  this  world.  His  posterity  were  ineluded,'for  they  are  subjec- 
ted to  the  same  afflictions  and  death.  If  they  had  not  been  included  in  the  sen- 
tence "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  as  they  were  «  part  of 
his  dust,  not  dying,  it  would  not  have  been  accomplished.  That  he  represented 
the  tace  appears  also  from  this,  that  the  conunand  was  given  to  him  before  his 
wife  was  formed,  and  also  because  it  does  not  appear  that  her  eyes  were  opened 
to  tee  her  guilt,  and  miserable  condition  until  he  had  eaten  of  the  Iruit ;  theo 
•  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opem-d." 

Therfftnedv  was  provided  before  the  creation,  and  nothing  can  !*e  shown  to 
move  that  it  is  not  complete  in  every  instance  when  there  is  not  actual  guiH. 
That  tne  wonuui  was  to  have  a  seed  the  fii*st  parent  heard  announced  in  the  sca- 
lence  against  the  tempter,  whilst  standing  in  suspense  momently  in  expectation 
of  tliat  death  which  bad  been  threutenccl  If  the  plural  had  been 'used,  this  conM 
have  been  no  intimation  of  the  seed  Christ.  Why  was  the  word  vmmtm  used, 
#hich  excludes  the  man,  and  not  the  term  mimt  which  would  ha%'e  embraced 
both,  unless  the  Son  of  the  vinnn  was  intended  ?  It  is  all  one  great  whok,  per* 
fcctly  seen  only  to  G«xl  himself  **  O  the  depth  otthe  riches  both  c»f  the  wudon 
nnd  Knowledge  of  God ;  how  unsearchable  are  his  jiidgroentSj  and  hivwsyt  past 
fiiidin|;o4it.** 
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A  law  is  the  revealed  will  of  a  sovereign,  in  which  a  debt  of 
obedience  is  demanded,  and  a  punishment  threatened,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  in  case  of  disobedience. 
And  here  we  must  consider,  that  as  a  subject  is  bound  to  obey 
a  law ;  so  he  cannot  justly  be  deprived  of  that  which  he  has 
a  natural  right  to,  but  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  therefore  obe- 
dience to  a  law  gives  him  a  right  to  impunity,  but  nodiing  more 
than  this ;  whereas  a  covenant  gives  a  person  a  right,  upon  his 
fulfilling  the  conditions  thereof^  to  all  those  privileges,  whick 
are  stipulated,  or  promised  therein.  This  may  be  illustrated^ 
by  considering  it  as  applied  to  human  forms  of  government,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  every  subject  is  possessed  of  some 
dungs,  which  he  has  a  natural  or  political  right  to,  which  he 
cannot  jusdy  be  deprived  of,  unless  he  forfeit  them  by  violating 
the  law,  which,  as  a  subject,  he  was  obliged  to  obey ;  there- 
fore, though  his  obedience  give  him  a  right  to  impunity,  or  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  life  and  estate,  yet  this  does 
not  entitle  him  to  any  privilege,  which  he  had  no  natural  right 
to.  A  king  is  not  obliged  to  advance  a  subject  to  great  honours, 
because  he  has  not  forfeited  his  life  and  estate  by  rebellion  :  but 
in  case  he  had  promised  him,  as  an  act  of  favour,  that  he  would 
confer  such  honours  upon  him,  upon  condition  of  his  yielding 
obedience  in  some  particular  instances,  then  he  would  have  a 
right  to  them,  not  as  yielding  obedience  to  a  law,  but  as  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  a  covenant. 

This  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  considering  the  case  of 
Mephibosheth.  He  had  a  natural  and  legal  right  to  his  life 
and  estate,  which  descended  to  him  from  his  father  Jonathan. 
because  he  behaved  himself  peaceably,  ^id  had  not  rebellea 
against  David ;  but  this  did  not  entitle  him  to  those  special  fa- 
vours which  David  conferred  upon  him,  such  as  eating'  bread 
at  his  tabk.  continually^  2  Sam.  ix.  13.  for  those  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  covenant  between  David  and  Jonathan  ;  in  which  Da- 
nd  promised,  that  he  would  shew  kindness  to  his  house  after 
him.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  our  present  case,  if  we  consider 
our  first  parents  only  as  under  a  law,  their  perl'ect  obedience  to 
it,  it  is  true,  would  have  given  them  a  right  to  impunity,  since 
punishment  supposes  a  crime ;  therefore  God  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  his  perfections,  have  punished  them,  had  they 
not  rebelled  against  him.  I  do  not  say,  that  God  could  not,  in 
consistency  with  his  perfections,  have  taken  away  the  blessings 
that  he  conferred  upon  them,  as  creatures,  in  a  way  of  sove- 
reignty, but  this  he  could  not  do  as  a  judge ;  so  tliat  man  would 
have  been  entirely  exempted  from  punishment,  as  long  as  he 
had  stood.  But  this  would  not,  in  the  least,  have  entided  him 
to  any  superadded  happiness,  unless  there  had  been  a  promise 
made,  which  gave  him  ground  to  expect  it,  in  case  he  yidded 
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obedience ;  and  if  there  were,  then  that  dispensation,  which  be- 
fore contained  the  form  of  a  law,  having  this  circumstance  ad* 
ded  to  it,  would  afterwards  contain  the  iorm  of  n  covenant,  and 
BO  give  him  a  right  to  that  super-added  happiness  promised 
therein,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant.  Therefore,  if 
we  can  prove  (which  we  shall  endeavour  to  dc,  before  we  dis- 
miss this  subject)  not  only  that  man  was  obliged  to  yield  per- 
fect obedience,  as  being  under  a  law }  but  that  he  was  given  to 
expect  a  8uper*added  h:ippiness,  consisting  cither  in  the  grace 
of  confirmation  in  his  present  state,  or  in  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness ;  then  it  will  ibliow,  that  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  it, 
in  case  of  yielding  that  obedience,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this 
dispensation,  as  containing  in  it  the  nature  of  a  covenant* 

This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  just  diiFtrence  between  a  law  and 
ft  covenant,  as  applicable  to  this  present  argument,  and  conse- 
quently must  conclude,  that  tl)e  dispensation  man  was  under, 
contained  boch  the  ideas  of  a  law  and  a  covenant :  his  relation 
to  God,  as  a  creature,  obliged  him  to  yield  {perfect  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  as  containing  the  form  of  a  law;  and  this 
perfect  obedience,  had  it  been  performed,  would  have  given 
him  a  right  to  the  heavenly  blessedness,  by  virtue  of  that  pro- 
mise, which  God  was  pleased  io  give  to  man  in  this  dispensa- 
tion, as  it  contained  in  it  the  nature  of  a  covenant*  And  thu 
will  farther  appear,  when  we  consider, 

(2.)  The  blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  namely,  life* 
This,  in  scripture,  is  used  sometimes  to  signify  temporal,  and, 
at  other  times,  spiritual  and  eternal  blc^ssings :  we  have  both 
these  senses  joined  together  in  the  aposde's  words,  where  wc 
1rt2id  of  the  iije  that  now  w,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  1  Tim« 
ivfe  8*   Moreover,  soinetimes  life  and  blessing,  or  blessedness, 
are  put  tqgether,  and  opposed  to  death,  as  containing  in  it  all 
the  mgredients  of  evil.  Pent.  xxx.  19.  in  which  scripture,  when 
3VIoses  exhorts  them  to  choose  life,  he  doth  not  barely  intend 
a  natural  life,  or  outward  blessings,  for  these  there  is  no  one  but 
chooses,  whereas  many  are  hardly  persuaded  to  make  choice 
of  spiritual  life. 

In  this  head  we  are  upon,  we  consider  life,  as  including  in 
it,  both  spiritual  and  eternal  blessedness ;  so  it  is  to  be  under* 
stood,  when  our  Saviour  says.  Strait  i*  the  gate^  and  narrow 
is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life;  Matt.  Vii.  14.  and  else- 
where, If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life^  keep  the  commandments^  chap. 
xix.  17.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  Adam  having  such 
a  promise  as  this  made  to  him,  upon  condition  of  perfect  obe- 
dience, he  was  given  to  expect  some  privileges,  which  he  was 
not  then  possessed  of,  which  included  in  them  the  enjoyment 
of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  therefore  this  dispensation^  that 
he  wa3  underi  may  well  be  called  a  covenant  of  life. 
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But,  since  this  is  so  necessary  a  subject  to  be  insisted  on,  we 
shall  offer  some  arguments  to  prove  it.  Some  have  thought  that 
it  might  be  proved  from  Hos.  vi.  7.  which  they  choose  to  ren- 
der, Theif^  like  Adaniy  have  transgressed  the  covenant;  from 
whence  they  conclude,  that  Adam  was  under  a  covenant  i  and 
to  they  suppose  that  the  word  Adam  is  taken  for  the  proper 
name  of  our  first  parent,  as  it  is  probable  it  is  elsewhere,  viz. 
when  Job  says,  If  I  covered  my  transgressions^  as  Adam^  Job 
jLXxi*  33.  alluding  to  those  trifling  excuses  which  Adam  made, 
to  palliate  his  sin,  immediately  alter  his  fall,  Gen.  iii.  12.  And 
diere  are  some  expositors  who  conclude,  that  this  is  no  impro- 
bable sense  of  this  text  :*  yet  I  would  not  lay  much  stress  on 
it ;  because  the  words  may  be  rendered  as  they  are  in  our  trans- 
latiop^  Thet/y  like  men^  &c.  q*  d*  according  to  the  custom  of 
vain'^man,  they  have  transgressed  the  covenant;  or,  they  are 
DO  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  are  disposed  to  break 
covenant  with  God.  In  the  same  sense  the  apostle  uses  the 
words,  when  reproving  the  Corinthians,  he  says.  Are  ye  not 
Cttmalf  and  walk  as  men^  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 

Therefore,  passing  this  by,  let  us  enquire,  whether  it  may 
not,  in  some  measure,  be  proved  from  that  scripture,  which  is 
often  brought  for  this  purpose.  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die.  Gen.  ii.  17.  from  whence  it  is  argued, 
diat,  if  man  had  retained  his  integrit}*^,  he  would  have  been 
made  partaker  of  the  heavenly  blessedness.  Many,  indeed,  are 
so  far  from  thinking  this  an  argument  to  prove  this  matter,  that 
they  bring  it  as  an  objection  against  it,  as  though  God  had 
given  man  hereby  to  understand,  that  he  was  not,  pursuant  to 
the  nature  of  a  covenant,  to  expect  any  farther  degree  of  hap- 
piness than  what  he  was  already  possessed  of;  but,  agreeably 
to  the  sanction  of  a  law,  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  in  case  of 
disobedience ;  and  life,  that  is,  the  state  in  which  he  was  crea- 
ted, should  be  continued,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  integrit}'. 
As  when  a  legislator  threatens  his  subjects  with  death,  in  case 
they  are  guilty  of  rebellion,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  thence, 
but  that,  if  they  do  not  rebel,  they  shall  be  continued  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  what  they  had  a  natural  right  to,  as  sub- 
jects,  and  not  that  they  should  be  advanced  to  a  higher  degree 
of  dignity.  This  sense  of  the  text,  indeed,  ener\'ates  the  force 
of  the  argument,  taken  from  it,  to  prove,  that  man  was  under  a 
covenant.  But  yet  I  would  not  wholly  give  it  up,  as  contain- 
ing in  it  nothing  to  support  the  argument  we  are  defending. 
For  this  threatening  ws(s  denounced,  not  only  to  signify  God's 
will  to  punish  sin,  or  the  certain  event  that  should  toUow  upon 

*  Vid.  Grot,  in  Ho*,  vi  7.  Mihi  htina  fuec  interpretatie  nan  tUspHcet,  vt  semua 
fdctUg  deut  Adamt  quia  pactum  mcum  vioUndt,  expuUu»  ett  ex  Hedcne ;  ita  tequum 
ett  ex  eua  terra  expeUi. 
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it,  but  ai  a  motive  to  obedience ;  and  therefore  it  includes  in  it 
a  promise  of  life,  in  case  he  retained  his  integrity. 

The  question  therefore  is ;  what  is  meant  by  this  life  ?  or^ 
whether  it  has  ^ny  respect  to  the  heavenly  blessedness  r  In  an- 
swer to  which,  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude  but  that  it  has ; 
since  that  is  so  often  understood  by  the  word  life  in  scripture : 
thus  it  is  said,  Hear  and  your  soul  shall  live,  Isa.  Iv.  3.  and.  If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life^  keep  the  commandments.  Matt.  xix.  if; 
and  in  many  other  places ;  therefore  why  should  not  life^  in 
this  place,  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  I  So,  on  the  othtr  hand, 
when  death  is  threatened,  in  several  scriptures  it  implies  a  pri- 
vation of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  and  not  barely  a  loss  of 
those  blessings,  which  we  are  actually  possessed  of. 

Moreover,  Adam  could  not  but  know  God  to  be  the  Foim- 
tain  of  blessedness,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  very  defec* 
tive  in  knowledge ;  and,  when  he  looked  into  himself,  he  would 
find  that  he  was  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  blessedness,  than 
he  did  at  present  ^njoy,  and  (which  was  yet  more)  he  had  a 
desire  thereof  implanted  in  his  very  nature.  Now- what  can  be 
inferred  from  hence,  but  that  he  would  conclude  that  God,  who 
eave  him  these  enlarged  desires,  after  some  farther  degree  of 
happiness  arising  from  communion  with  him,  would  give  him 
to  expect  it,  in  case  he  retained  that  holiness,  which  was  im- 
planted in  his  nalbure  ? 

But,  that  it  may  farther  appear  that  our  first  parents  were 
given  to  expect  a  gieater  degree  of  happiness,  and  consequent- 
Iv  that  the  dispensation,  that  they  were  under,  was  properly 
federal,  let  it  be  considered ;  that  the  advantages  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  procure  for  his  people,  which  are  pro* 
mised  to  them,  in  the  second  covenant,  are,  ^or  substance,''^ 
the  same  with  those  which  man  would  have  enjoyed,  had  he 
not  fallen ;  for  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
and  to  procure  the  recovery  of  forfeited  blessings.  But  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  purchase  eternal  life  for  them ;  there* 
fore  this  would  have  been  enjoyed,  if  there  had  been  no  need 
of  purchasing  it,  viz.  if  man  had  retained  his  integrity. 

The  ;^postle,  speaking  of  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  into 
the  world,  obsen-es.  Gal.  iii.  13,  14.  not  only,  that  it  was  to 
redeem  us  from  the  curse,  or  the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
laxvy  but  that  his  redeemed  ones  might  be  made  partakers  of 
the  blessing  of  Abraham,  which  was  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
including  in  it,  that  God  would  be  his  God,  his  shield,  endex^ 
ceeding  great  reward.  Gen.  xvii.  7*  compared  with  chap.  x%* 

*  irVn  /  wpeak  of  the  adx'^tntQJtf*  Mn^,  for  stihstaincr  the  same,  it  is  tupptte^ 
that  ihetr  art  tome  drcttrnttemceto/irlory^  im  which  that  taivation  that  vut^urdk^ 
oed  hy  Chrioi,  defers  from  tktu  kafptneu  vhitk  •idan  wotdd  have  hetnpoiteited  ^ 
had  he  permted  in  Am  «iir<-^n*fy. 
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1«  and  the  same  apostle  ebewhere  speaks  of  Christ's  having 
redeemed  them  that  were  under  the  laiVy  that  is,  the  curse  of 
the  violated  law,  or  covenant,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop' 
tion  of  sons ^  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  that  is,  that  we  might  be  made  par« 
takers  of  all  the  privileges  of  God's  children,  which  certainly 
include  in  them  eternal  life. 

Again,  diere  is  another  scripture  that  farther  supports  this 
argument,  taken  from  Rom*  viii.  3,  4.  What  the  law  could  not 
dOj  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fleshy  God  sending  his  ovm 
Son  in  the  likeness  oJAnfulfiesh^  and^for  sin^  condemned  sin  in 
thejleshy  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in 
us  s  which  is  as  though  he  should  say,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  first  covenant,  eternal  life  was  not  to  be  expected,  since 
it  was  become  weak,  or  could  not  give  it,  because  man  could 
HOC  yield  perfect  obedience,  which  was  the  condition  thereof: 
But  God's  sending  hi^  own  Son  to  perform  this  obedience  for 
us,  was  an  expedient  for  our  attaining  that  life,  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  This  seems  to  be  the  general 
scope  and  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  text ;  and  it  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  sense  of  many  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  ad- 
vanU^s  that  believers  attain  by  Christ's  death,  as  compared 
vidi  the  disadvantages  whicn  man  sustained  by  Adam's  fall ; 
therefore  it  follows,  that,  had  Adam  stood,  he,  and  all  his  pos- 
teritv^  would  have  attained  eternal  life. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  Adam,  inasmuch  as  he  was  given  to  expect, 
.that,  if  he  had  yi«lded  perfect  obedience,  he  should  have  been 
possessed  of  the  heavenly  blessedness.  But  supposing  this  be 
not  allowed  of,  and  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  it  are  rec- 
koned inconclusive,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  would  argue  the  dispensation  that  Adam  was  under 
to  be  that  of  a  covenant,  if  God  had  only  promised  him  the 
grace  of  confirmation,  and  not  to  transplant  him  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly  paradise ;  for  such  a  privilege  as  this, 
which  would  have  rendered  his  fall  impossible,  would  have 
contained  so  advantageous  a  circumstance  attending  the  state 
in  which  he  was,  as  would  have  plainly  proved  the  dispensa- 
tion he  was  under  to  be  federal.  TTiereforc,  before  we  dis- 
miss this  head,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  that  appear,  and 
consider, 

1.  That  to  be  confirmed  in  a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness, 
was  necessary  to  render  that  state  of  blessedness,  in  which  he 
was  created  compleat;  for  whatever  advantages  he  was  possess- 
ed of,  it  would  have  been  a  great  allay  to  them  to  consider, 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  lose  them,  or  through  any  act 
of  inadvertency,  in  complying  with  a  temptation  to  fall,  and 
ruin  himself  f#r  ever.    If  tht  sahits  in  heaven,  who  are  ad 
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vanCed  to  a  grater  degree  of  blessedness,  were  not  confirmed 
in  it;  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  lose,  or  fall  from  it,  it 
would  render  their  joy  incomplete ;  much  more  would  th<i  hap- 
piness of  Adam  have  been  so,  if  he  had  been  to  have  continu-  , 
ed  for  ever,  without  this  privilege* 

2.  If  he  had  not  had  ground  to  expect  the  grace  of  confir- 
mation in  holiness  and  happiness,  upon  his  yielding  perfect 
obedience,  then  this  perfect  obedience,  could  not,  in  any  res- 
pect, in  propriety  of  speaking,  be  said  to  have  been  condition- 
al, unless  you  suppose  it  a  condition  of  the  blessings  which  he 
was  then  possessed  of;  which  seems  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
idea  contained  in  the  word  condition^  which  is  considered  as  a 
motive  to  excite  obedience,  taken  from  scine  blessing,  which 
would  be  consequent  thereupon.  But,  if  this  be  not  allowed 
to  have  sufficient  weight  in  it,  let  me  add, 

9.  That  it  is  agreeable  to,  and  tends  very  much  to  advance 
the  g^ory  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  God  not  to  leave  an  hi- 
nocent  creature  in  a  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty,  as  to  the 
continuance  of  his  holiness  and  happiness ;  which  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  not  promised  him  the  grace  of  confirma- 
tion, whereby  he  would,  by  his  .immediate  interposure,  have 
prevented  every  thing  that  might  have  occasioned  his  fall. 

4.  This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  the  method  of  God's 
dealing  with  other  sinless  creatures,  whom  he  designed  to 
make  completely  blessed,  and  so  monuments  of  his  abundant 
goodness.  Thus  he  dealt  with  the  holy  angels,  and  thus  he 
will  deal  with  hb  saints,  in  another  world ;  the  former  ar;;,  the 
other  shall  be,  when  arrived  there,  confirmed  in  holiness  and 
happiness ;  and  why  should  we  suppose,  that  the  goodness  of 
God  should  be  less  glorified  towards  man  at  first,  had  he  re- 
tained his  integrity?  Moreover,  this  will  farther  appear,  if  we 
consider, 

5.  That  the  dispensation  of  providence,  which  Adam  was 
under,  seems  to  carry  in  it  the  nature  of  a  state  of  probation* 
If  he  was  a  probationer,  it  must  either  be  for  the  heavenly  glo- 
ry, or,  at  least,  for  a  fartlier  degree  of  happiness,  containing  in 
it  this  grace  of  confinnation,  which  is  the  least  that  can  be  sup- 
posed, if  there  were  any  promise  given  him ;  and,  if  all  other 
dispensations  of  providence,  towards  man,  contain  so  many 
great  and  precious  promises  in  them,  as  it  is  certain  they  do; 
can  we  suppose  that  man,  in  his  state  of  innocency^  had  no  pro- 
mise given  him  f  And,  if  he  had,  then  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  God  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  proved. 

Object.  1.  The  apostle,  in  some  of  the  scriptures  but  now  re-  * 
ferred  to,  calls  the  dispensation,  that  Adam  was  under^  a  hwj  ' 
therefore  \ft  have  no  ground  to  call  to  a  covcannU 
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Afisxv.  It  is  true,  it  is  often  called  a  laxu;  but  let  it  be  con» 
idered,  that  it  had  two  ideas  included  in  it,  which  are  not  op- 
posite to,  or  inconsistent  with  each  other,  namely,  that  of  a  law, 
ind  a  covenant*  As  man  was  under  a  natural  and  indispt- nsa- 
>le  oblij^tion  to  yield  ptrfcct  obedience,  and  was  liable  to  eter- 
lal  death,  in  case  of  disobedience,  it  had  in  it  the  form  and 
sanction  of  a  law;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  anv  thing 
that  has  been  before  suggested,  in  which  we  have  cndeavourjd 
to  maintain,  that,  besides  this,  there  was  something  added  to  it 
that  contained  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  which  is  all  that  we 
pretend  to  prove ;  and  therefore  the  dispensation  may  justly 
take  its  denomination  from  one  or,  the  other  idea,  providecl, 
when  one  is  mentioned,  the  other  be  not  excluded*  If  we  call 
it  a  Uiw,  it  was  such  a  law,  as  had  a  promise  of  super-added 
blessedness  annexed  to  it ;  or  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  call  it  a 
covenant,  it  had,  notwithstanding,  the  obligation  of  a  law,  since 
it  was  made  wiili  a  subject,  who  was  bound,  without  regard  to 
his  arbitrary  choice  in  this  matter,  to  fulfil  the  demands  tluTcof. 

Object.  2.  It  is  faither  objected,  against  what  has  been  said 
concerning  man's  having  a  promise  of  the  heavt-nly  blessed- 
ness given  him,  upon  condition  of  obedience,  that  this  is  a  pri- 
vilege peculiarly  adapted  to  the  gospel-dispensation ;  and  that 
our  Saviour  was  the  first  that  uiade  it  known  to  the  world,  as 
the  aposde  says,  that  l\fe  and  immortality  is  brought  'to  light 
through  the  goapd^  and  made  manifest ^  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  jfesns  Christy  2  Tim.  i.  10.  and  therefore  it  was  not 
made  known  by  the  law,  and  consequently  there  was  no  pro- 
mise thereof  made  to  Adam  in  innocency ;  and  the  apostle 
says  elsewhere,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all^  that  is,  into 
heaven,  nms  not  yet  made  manifest^  while  the  first  tabernacle 
Ttvw  yet  standings  till  Christ  came,  who  obtained  eternal  re- 
demptionfor  usy  Hcb.  ix.  8,  11,  12.  From  whence  they  argue, 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Adam  had  any  pro- 
mise, or  expectation,  founded  thereon,  of  the  heavenly  blessed- 
aess ;  and  consequently  the  argument  taken  from  thence  to 
prove,  that  the  dispensation  he  was  under,  was  that  of  a  cove- 
nant, is  not  conclusive. 

Answ.  It  seems  very  strange,  that  any  should  infer,  from  the 
scriptures  mentioned  in  the  objection,  that  eternal  life  was  al- 
together unknown  in  the  world  till  Christ  came  into  it,  inas- 
much as  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures  is  plainly  this :  in  the 
femer  of  them,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  life  and  immortali- 
iu  as  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel^  nothing  else  can  be  inten^ 
ded,  but  that  this  is  more  fully  revealed  by  the  gosnel,  than  it 
before ;  or,  that  Christ  revealed  this  as  a  purchased  pos- 
k,  in  which  respect  it  could  not  be  revealed  before.  And, 
if  diis  be  opposed  to  the  revelation  given  to  Adam  of  life  wi 

Vol.  U.  M 
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immortality^  in  the  first  covenant ;  it  may  be^otwithstandtng^r 
distinguishc'd  from  it :  for  though  the  heavenly  blessedness  was 
contained  therein ;  yet  it  was  not  considered,  as  includmg  in  il 
the  idea  of  salvation,,  as  it  does  to  us  when  revealed  in  the 
gospeL 

As  to  the  latter  of  those  scriptures,  concerning  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all^  thaf  is^  into  heaven,  not  being  made  manifest 
ivhile  thejirst  tabernacle  was  yet  standings  tli^  meaning  there* 
of  is,  that  the  way  of  our  redemption,  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  nol 
80  clearly  revealed,  or  with  those  circumstances  of  glory  undcf 
the  ceremonial  law,  as  it  is  by  the  gospel ;  or,  at  least,  whatever  I 
discoveries  were  made  thereof,  yet  the  promises  had  not  their  y 
full  accomplishment,  till  Christ  came  and  erected  the  gospd- 
dispensation ;  this,  therefore,  doth  not,  in  the  kast,  militate 
against  the  argument  we  are  maintaining.  Thus  concerning  the 
blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  namely,  life,  by  which  it 
farther  appears  to  be  a  federal  dispensation. 

(3.)  We  are  now  to  consider  the  condition  of  man's  obtain- 
ing this  blessing,  which,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer,  was 
personal,  perfect,  and  perpetual  obedience. 

1.  He  was  obliged  to  peribrm  obedience,  which  was  agree** 
able  to  his  character,  as  a  suuject,  and  thereb)-  to  own  the  ao«' 
vereignt)'  of  his  Creator,  and  Lawgiver,  and  the  equity  of  his 
law,  and  his  right  to  govern  hun,  ixcording  to  it,i  which  obis-   ' 
gation  was  natural,  neces8ar\\  and  indispensible.- 

2.  This  obedience  was  to  be  personal,  that  is,  not  performed 
by  any  other  in  his  behalf,  and  imputed  to  him,  as  his  obedience 
was  to  be  imputed  to  all  his  posterity ;  and  therefore,  in  that 
respect,  it  would  not  have  been  personal,  as  applied  to  them ; 
but  as  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  in  the  second 
covenants 

3.  It  was  to  be  perfect,  without  the  least  defect,,  and  that  ■: 
both  in  heart*  and  life.  He  was  oblig'.'d  to  do  every  thing  that  , 
God  required,  as  well  as  abstain  from  every  thing  that  he  for*  \ 
bade  him ;  therefore  we  are  not  to  su]>pose,  that  it  was  only  hb  1 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit  that  would  ruin  him,  though  that  ^ 
was  die  particular  sin  by  which  he  fell;  since  his  doing  any  ^j 
odier  thing,  that  waa  in  itself  sinful,  or  his  neglecting  any  thing  ^ 
that  was  required,  would  equally  have  occasioned  his  falU-  I 

But  since  we  are  considering  man^s  obligation  to  yield  obe«  | 
(fience  to  the  divine  law,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  it  was  ne-  \ 
cessary  that  there  should  be  an  intimation  given  of  the  rule,  or  i 
matter  of  his  olxdicnce,  and  consL-quently  that  the  law  of  God  | 
should  be  made  known  to  him ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  j 
not  only  that  a  law  should  be  enacted,  but  promulgated,  brforp  1 
the  subject  i»  lx)und  to  dbi  y  it.  Now  the  law  of  God  was  nuida  I 
known  to  man  two  ways,  agreeaUe  V^  the  twofold  d'ffrtnfitwpjl 
thereof*  m 
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Iff,  The  law  of  nature  was  written  on  his  heart,  in  which 
che  wisdom  of  God  did  as  much  discover  itself,  as  in  the  sub* 
ject  matter  of  this  law.  In  this  respect,  the  whole  law  of  nature 
might  be  said  to  be  made  known  to  him  at  once ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  communicated  to  him,  with  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  his  soul,  and  was,  as  it  were,  instamped  on  his  na- 
ture ;  so  that  he  might  as  well  plead,  that  he  was  not  an  intel- 
ligent creature,  as  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
this  law. 

2dly^  As  there  were,  besides  this,  several  other  positive  laws, 
Aat  man  was  obliged  to  yield  obedience  to,  though  these  could 
sot,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  written  on  his  heart;  yet 
ke  had  the  knowledge  hereof  communicated  to  him.  Whether 
this  was  done  all  at  once,  or  at  various  times,  it  is  not  for  us 
lo  determine;  however,  this  we  must  conclude,  that  these  posi- 
tive laws  could  not  be  known  in  a  way  of  reasoning,  as  the  law 
of  nature  mi(^ht.  But,  since  we  have  suiHcieut  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  God  was  pleased,  in  different  ways  and  times,  to 
communicate  his  mind  and  will  to  man,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  all  those  positive 
]aws,  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey. 

What  the  number  of  these  laws  was,  we  know  not;  but,  as 
there  have  been,  in  all  ages,  various  positive  laws  relating  to 
instituted  worship,  doubtless,  Adam  liad  many  such  laws  re- 
vealed to  him  though  not  mentioned  in  scripture*.  This  I  cannot 
but  observe,  because  some  persons  use  such  modes  of  speaking 
about  this  matter,  as  though  there  were  no  other  positive  law, 
that  man  was  obliged  to  obey  but  thai  of  his  not  eating  ol  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or,  together  with  it,  that 
which  related  to  the  observation  of  the  siihbath.  (a) 

4.  The  obedience,  which  man  was  to  porlorm,  was  to  be  per- 
petual ;  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  it  was  to  be 
performed  to  eternity,  under  the  notion  of  a  condition  of  the 
covenant,  though  it  certainly  was,  as  this  covenant  contained 
in  it  the  obligation  of  a  law.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  obvi- 
ous ;  for,  when  any  thing  is  performed,  as  a  condition  of  ob- 
taining a  subsequent  blessing  it  is  supposed  that  this  blessing 
is  not  to  be  conferred  till  the  condition  is  performed.  But  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  eternal  duration  of  this  obedience,  on 
the  performance  whereof  x\v*  heavenly  blessedness  was  to  be 
conferred;  and  therefore,  though  divines  often  use  the  word 
perpetual^  when  treating  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  understood 
witJi  this  limitation,  that  man  was  lo  obc-v,  without  anv  inter- 
ruption  or  defect,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion ;  and  this  obedience  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  clispen- 
cation,  as  it  was  federal :  but,  when  this  state  of  trial  was  over. 


(a)  Vet  it  is  the  better  opinion^  tiut  ke  vas  Tulaem  ble  only  on  one  point 
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and  the  blessing,  promised  on  this  condition,  conferred,  then, 
though  the  same  obedience  was  to  be  performed  to  eternit}*,  it 
voald  not  be  considered  as  the  condition  of  a  covenant,  but  as 
the  obligation  of  a  law.   And  this  leads  us  to  enquire. 

Whether  we  may  not,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  a  sinful  curiosity,  determine  any  thing  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  man's  continuance  in  a  state  of  trial,  be- 
fore th«^  blossing  promised,  at  least,  that  part  of  it,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  grace  of  confirmation,  would  have  been  conferred 
upon  him.  Though  I  would  not  enter  into  any  subject  that  is 
over-curious,  or  pretend  to  determine  that  which  is  altogether 
uncertain,  yet,  I  think  this  is  not  to  be  reckoned  so,  especialljT 
if  we  be  not  too  peremptory,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  modesty, 
in  what  respects  this  matter.  All  that  I  shall  say,  concerning  it, 
is,  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  our  first  parents  would  have 
continued  no  longer  in  tliis  state  of  probation,  but  would  have 
attained  the  grace  of  confirmation,  which  is  a  considerable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  blessing  promised  in  this  covenant,  as  soon  as 
they  had  children  arrived  to  an  age  capable  of  obeying,  or  sin« 
ning,  themselves,  which,  how  long  that  would  have  been,  it  is  a 
vain  thing  to  pretend  to  determine. 

The  reason  why  divines  suppose,  that  Adam's  state  of  pro- 
bation would  have  continued  no  longer,  is,  because  these  chil- 
dren must  then  either  be  supposed  to  have  been  confirmed  in 
that  state  of  holiness  and  happiness,  in  which  they  were  or  not. 
li  they  had  bt*cn  confirmed  therein,  then  they  would  have  at- 
tained the  hltssings  of  this  covenant,  before  Adam  had  fulfilled 
the  condition  thereof.  If  thev  had  not  been  confirmed,  then  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  have  fallen,  and  yet  for  him  to  have 
stood  ;  and  so  his  performing  the  condition  of  the  covenant, 
would  not  have  procured  the  blessing  thereof  for  them,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof.  When  our  first  parents  would 
have  been  removed  from  paradise  to  htravcn,  and  so  have  at- 
tained the  perfection  of  the  blessings  contained  in  this  covenant, 
it  would  be  a  vain,  presumptuous,  and  unprofiuble  thing  to  en- 
quire into, 

(4.)  Tlie  last  thing  observed,  in  this  answer,  is  what  some 
call  the  seals  annexed  to  this  covenant,  as  an  ordinance  design- 
ed to  confirm  their  faith  therein ;  and  these  were  the  two  trees 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii,  of  which  the  tree  of  life  was  more  pro- 
perly called  a  seal,  than  the  tree  of  knowled.^  of  good  and  cviL 

1.  Concerning  the  tree  of  life,  several  things  mav  be  observ- 
ed, 

1a7,  It  was  a  single  tree,  not  a  species  of  trees,  bearing  one 
sort  of  fruit,  as  some  suppose :  This  is  evident,  because  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  garden^ 
Gen.  ii.  9. 

2<//y,  The  fruit  thereof  is  said,  in  the  same  scripturCi  to  ht 
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pleasant  to  the  sights  and  good  for  food^  as  well  as  that  of  other 
trees,  which  were  ord«uned  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  vaia 
thing  to  enquire  v/hat  sort  of  fruit  it  was ;  and  it  is  better  to 
confess  our  ignorance  hereof,  than  to  pretend  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written. 

Zdly^  It  is  called  tlie  tree  of  life.  Some  suppose,  that  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  reason,  of  its  being  so  called,  was,  because 
it  was  ordained  to  preserve  man's  natural  life,  or  prevent  any 
decay  of  nature  ;  or  to  restore  it,  if  it  were  in  tiie  least  impair- 
ed, to  its  former  vigour.  And  accordingly  they  suppose,  that, 
though  man  was  made  immortal,  yet  some  things  might  have 
happened  to  him,  which  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  impair 
bis  health,  in  some  degree,  and  weaken  and  destroy  the  tempe- 
rament of  his  body,  by  which  means  death  would  gradually,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  be  brought  upon  him  :  But,  as 
a  relief  ag*unst  this,  he  had  a  remedy  always  at  hand ;  for  the 
fruit  of  this  tree,  by  a  medicinal  virtue,  would  effectually  re- 
store him  to  his  former  state  of  health,  as  much  as  meat,  drink, 
and  rest,  have  a  natural  virtue  to  repair  the  fatigues,  and  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  nature,  in  those  who  have  the  most  health- 
ful constitution,  which  woidd,  notwithstanding,  be  destroyed, 
without  the  use  thereof.  But,  though  there  be  somewhat  of  spi- 
rit and  ingenuity  in  this  supposition  ;  yet  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose, that  the  use  of  any  other  food  might  have  the  same  effect, 
which  would  be  always  ready  at  hand,  whenever  he  had  occsision 
for  it,  or  wherever  he  resided  t 

Therefore  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  reason,  of  the  tree  of  life's  being  so  called,  was  because  it 
was,  by  God's  appointment,  a  sacramental  sign  and  ordinance 
for  the  faith  of  our  first  parents,  that,  if  they  retained  their  in- 
tegrity, they  might  be  assured  of  the  blessed  event  thereof,  to 
wit,  eternal  life,  of  which  this  was,  as  it  is  called  in  this  answer, 
a  pledge  ;  and  it  contained  in  it  the  same  idea,  for  substance,  as 
other  sacraments  do,  namely,  as  it  was  designed  not  to  confer, 
but  to  signify  the  blessing  promised,  and  as  a  farther  means  to 
encourage  their  expectation  thereof:  Thus  our  first  parents  were 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  other 
sacramental  signs,  with  this  view,  that  hereby  the  thing  signifi- 
ed might  be  brought  to  their  remembrance,  and  they  might  take 
occasion,  at  the  same  time,  to  rely  on  God's  promise,  relating 
to  the  blessing  which  they  expected ;  and  they  might  be  as 
much  assured,  that  thev  should  attain  eternal  life,  in  case  thcv 
persisted  in  their  ol)edience,  as  they  were,  that  God  had  given 
them  this  tree,  and  liberty  to  eat  thereof,  with  the  expectation 
of  this  blessing  signified  thereby. 

Now,  to  make  ic  appear,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  sacramen- 
tal sign  of  eternal  life,  which  was  promised  in  this  covenant. 
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We  may  consider  those  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament^ 
whereby  the  heavenly  glory  is  set  forth  :  thus  it  is  said.  To  him 
that  overcometh  rmll  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  ^  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  paradise  ofGod^  Rev.  ii«  7*  and  elsewhere,  BUs* 
9ed  are  they  that  do  hi^  commandments^  that  they  may  have  a 
fight  to  the  tree  oflife^  chap.  xxii.  14.  It  seems  very  plain,  that 
this  respects,  in  Uiose  scriptures,  the  heavenly  gior^',  which  it 
called  die  Neiv  Jerusalem  ;  or  it  has  a  particular  application  to 
that  state  of  the  churchy  When  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes^  and  there  shall  be  no  more  deaths  neither  sor* 
row  nor  crying^  chap.  xxi.  4.  and  it  is  mentioned  immediately 
after,  Chrtst^s  coming  auickly^  and  his  rewards  being  with  him^ 
chap.  xxii.  12.  and  mere  are  several  other  passages,  which 
might  be  easily  observed,  which  agree  only  with  the  heavenly 
state.  Therefore,  since  this  glory  is  thus  described,  why  may 
we  not  suppose,  that  the  heavenly  state  was  signified  by  this 
tree  to  Adam,  in  paradise  ? 

And,  that  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
nothing  is  more  common,  in  scripture,  th;m  for  the  *Holy  Ghost 
to  represent  the  thing  signified  by  the  sign  :  Thus  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  was  one  thing  signified  by  circumcision,  is  called. 
The  circumcision  made  without  hands^  Coloss.  ii.  11.  and  re* 
generation,  which  is  signified  by  baptism,  is  called,  our  being 
eorn  of  water ^  John  iii.  S.  and  Christ,  whose  death -w<is  signi- 
fied by  the  passover,  is  called.  Our  Pa^sover^  1  Cor.  v.  7*  Ma- 
ny other  instances,  of  the  like  nature,  might  be  produced ;  there- 
fore,  since  the  heavenly  glory  is  represented  by  the  tree  of  life, 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  reason  of  its  being  so  call- 
ed, w^,  because  it  was  ordained,  at  first,  to  be  a  sacramental 
sign  or  pledge  of  eternal  life,  which  our  first  parents  were  pv- 
en  to  expect,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant,  which 
they  were  under  ? 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  by  some,  that  sacramental  signs, 
eeremonies,  or  types,  were  only  adapted  to  that  dispensation, 
which  the  church  of  the  Jews  were  under,  and  therefore  were' 
not  agreeable  to  that  state  in  which  man  was  at  first. 

Answ.  The  ceremonial  law,  it  is  true,  was  not  known,  nor 
did  it  take  place,  while  man  \vas  in  a  state  of  innocency  ;  nor 
was  it  God's  ordinary  way  to  instruct  him  then  by  signs ;  yet 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  state,  for  God  to  ordain  one  or 
two  signs,  as  ordinances,  for  the  faith  of  our  first  parents^  the 
signification  whereof  was  adapted  to  the  state,  in  which  they 
were,  any  more  than  our  Saviour's  instituting  two  significant 
ordinances  under  the  gospel,  viz.  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup* 
per,  as  having  relation  to  the  blessings  expected  therein,  is 
inconsistent  with  this  present  dispensation,  in  which  we  have 
liothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonial  law,  any  more  tlum  9ur  first 
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parents  had.  And  all  this  argues  nothing  more,  than  that  God 
may,  ii  he  picascs,  in  any  state  of  the  church,  instruct  them  in 
those  thmgb,  which  their  faith  should  be  conversant  about,  in 
what  way  he  pleases. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  tree  of  life  was  not 
desigucQ  to  be  a  sacramental  sign  of  the  covenant^  which  our 
first  parents  were  under,  but  rather,  as  was  before  observed,  an 
expedient,  to  render  them  immortal  in  a  natural  way,  inasmuch 
as  when  man  was  fallen,  yet  the  tree  of  life  had  still  the  same 
virtue  :  Accordingly  it  is  said,  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand^  and 
take  cfthe  tree  of  life^  and  eat  and  live  for  ever  ,•  therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  he 
drove  out  the  man  :  and  placed  cherubim  and  afiaminff  sword^ 
which  turned  every  tvayy  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  iife^ 
Gen.  iii.  22, 23,  24.  And  some  extend  this  objection  so  tar,  as 
that  they  sup^^ose  man  did  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  before  he 
fell,  which,  had  he  done,  he  would  by  virtue  of  his  eating  of 
it,  have  lived  for  ever,  notwithstanding  his  sin  :  or  if,  as  soon 
as  he  had  fallen,  he  had  had  that  happy  thought,  and  so  had 
eaten  of  it,  he  might,  even  then,  have  prevented  death ;  and 
therefore  God  drove  him  out  of  paradise,  that  he  might  not 
eat  of  it,  that  so  the  curse,  consequent  upon  his  fall,  might  take 
eflfect* 

Anew*  The  absurdity  of  this  objection,  and  the  method  of 
rcusoniiig  made  use  of  to  support  it,  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der, that  there  was  something  more  lost  by  man's  fall,  besides 
immortality,  which  no  fruit,  produced  by  any  tree,  could  re- 

3 ore  to  him.  And,  besides,  man  was  then  liable  to  that  curse, 
liich  was  denounced,  by  which  he  was  under  an  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  returning  to  the  dust,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  ;  and  therefore  the  tree  of  life  could  not  make  this  threat- 
ening of  no  effect,  though  man  had  eaten  of  it,  after  his  fall : 
But,  since  the  whole  force  of  the  objection  depends  on  the 
sense  they  put  on  the  text  before-mentioned,  agreeable  there- 
unto, the  only  reply  that  we^need  give  to  it  is,  by  considering 
what  is  the  true  and  proper  sense  thereof. 

When  it  is  said,  God  drove  out  the  man,  lest  he  should  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life^  and  live  for  ever  /  the  meaning  thereof  is,  as 
though  he  should  say.  Lest  the  poor  deceived  creature,  w^ho  is 
now  become  blind,  ignorant,  and  exposed  to  error,  should  eat 
of  this  tree,  and  think  to  live  for  ever,  as  he  did  before  the  fall, 
therefore  he  shall  be  driven  out  of  paradise.  This  was,  in  some 
respect,  an  act  of  kindness  to  him,  to  prevent  a  mistake,  which 
might  have  been  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  in  turning  him  aside 
from  seeking  salvation  in  the  promised  seed.  Besides,  when  the 
thine  signified,  by  this  tree,  was  not  to  be  obtained  that  way, 
lA  which  it  was  before,  it  ceased  t«  be  a  sacrameutsl  s\^  *,  ^xA 
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therefore,  as  he  had  no  right  to  it,  so  it  would  have  been  ne 
less  than  a  profanation  to  make  a  religious  use  of  it,  in  his  fal- 
len state. 

2.  The  other  tree,  which  we  read  of,  whereof  our  first  pa- 
vents  were  forbidden  to  eat,  upon  pain  of  death,  is  called.  The 
tree  of  knowledge^  of  good  and  evii.  Though  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  was,  in  itseii,  proper  for  food,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other; 
yet  God  forbade  man  to  eat  of  it,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty^ 
mnd  that  he  miglit  hereby  let  him  know,  that  he  enjoyed  nothing 
but  by  his  grant,  and  that  he  must  abstain  from  things  appa* 
feutly  good,  if  he  require  it.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  pretend  to 
determine  what  sort  of  fruit  this  tree  produced :  it  is  indeed, 
a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  it  was  an  apple  tree,  or 
some  species  thereof;  but,  tliough  I  will  not  determine  this  to 
be  a  vulgar  error,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  groundless  con* 
jecture  * ;  and  therefore  I  would  rather  profess  my  ignorance 
as  to  this  matter. 

As  to  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
of  good  and  evil ;  some  have  given  great  scope  to  their  im- 
aginations, in  advancing  groundless  conjectures:  thus  the  Jew- 
ish historian  f,  and,  after  him,  several  rabbinical  writers,  have 
supposed,  that  it  was  thus  described,  as  there  was  an  internal 
virtue  in  the  fruit  thereof,  to  brighten  the  minds  of  men,  and« 
in  a  natural  way,  make  them  wise.  And  Socinus,  and  some  of 
his  brethren,  have  so  far  improved  upon  this  absurd  supposi- 
tion, that  they  have  supposed,  that  our  first  parents,  before  they 
ate  of  this  tree,  had  not  much  more  knowledge  than  infants 
have,  which  they  found  on  the  literal  sense  they  give  of  that 
scripture,  which  represents  them  as  not  knowing  that  they  were 
naked  ^.  But  enough  of  these  absurdities,  which  carry  in  them 
their  own  confutation.  I  cannot  but  think,  it  is  called  the  tree 

•  77ie  principal  ar^iment  brought  to  prtnr  thit,  it  the  appUcatimt  ttf  thai  Mcripm 
tttrff  to  this purp^ftf  in  Cant,  r-iii.  5.  1  mistn.!  ihtx'  up  umlti'  the  apple  tree;  there 
thy  moihcr  bnuij^ht  tlu'e  fonh,  at  ifheshouU  tr/v,  /Ac  r/mrrA,  vhen/tJlen  6jf  Mur 
fi»t  parentt  eufiu^  thefrttit  of  this  /i-<v,  vtu  raistii  tip,  vhen  thr  mUettriuh  ictuJSnt 
promi*^fI.  But,  though  th:$  6<r  u  truth,  ytt  vhethr  tt  he  tht  thing  tntendfd,  fy  <A* 
IMy  Ghoft,  in  that  scrif>:itre^  is  unctntiun  ^Itfjr  the  tpitnon  v/  those  v.Ko  suppose 
it -seas  iif^'tr^,  as  Theodortt.  [JVi/.  Qwst.  xjtw/.  in  fte?t.}  UKtl some  othtrr  attcieni 
visiters  ;  that  fnu  tto  otkerfotrtf/titfott.  Out  tsiAc/  wr  read,  cvncemtng  ottrfirxt  ptircnt* 
Si-Kintr  Jijr  «Vc.:r»  together,  aud  muhing  tUtiurhrs  up^ns^  ithich,  thev  suppose^  u«* 
done  before  thtv  dt parted  frt^'n  t.'.e  tree^  thtHrs.'*ume  inimtdii.tc'y  suif/^efUn^  the  nf 
tesatti  the*rrf.  Hut  otht'^*  /Ar:t,  that  vha.'erer  tree  it  t.-."-y,  it  cert  ain't;  -was  net  m 
Jf^^-trt^y  lirc^,::fe  it  can  htird.'y  he  f:tppoHd  hut  that  our  fi'-st  pi.rtnis,  haiin^  a  aense 
^^iii'f*  *-*  «v«.  «w  s-Mme,  «-vrfj\/  /«  *if\u*I  su  much  as  to  touch  that  tree,  vhich  had 
0CcasiifTud  t/ie'tr  ri.ii.  0:\t*'.*  *■■  r;r."f/f/r,  ihct  it  v^u  a  xtrur,  hecctseour  ^ar^iaur  ah- 
pointed  rhr.t  vine^  xrhich  thr  t-rie  p-'odiices,  fhotud  he  v#fii  r>j  c^rtmemcralin^  Ai> 
death,  vhic\  fvmrty*/  tf»e  ejfeits  of  that  c-rpe,  irAiVA  tm  bv^u^rht  oji  the  ^TO?*ir/.-  AvC 
this  is  a  vain  i«n</  tn:iifi^  f^t!.v.i »/  rer,90fisrt£^^  Ofid  difc^vers  nAcf  lengths  tome 
fun  in  thei-  u6ji.-i/y.'..**r*  <»*i  tc"ip:ire> 

f   lid,  Jofet\h.  ,ittm;:;it.  /j>.  /  »..^. 'J. 

i  rid,SHi'n  4fSt9t.Jhim  Uo-k  i*  Smtk.  de  i^  1/  J^Tit  JkLK. 
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df  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  to  signify,  that  as  man  before 
kneW|  by  experience,  what  it  was  to  enjoy  that  good  which  God 
had  conferred  upon  him,  the  consequence  of  his  eating  thereof 
would  be  his  having  an  experimental  knowledge  of  evil. 

All  that  I  shall  add,  concerning  this  prohibition,  which  God 
gave  to  our  first  parents,  is^  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  it  was 
one  of  those  lav/s,  which  are  founded  in  God's  arbitrary  will, 
and  therefore  the  thing  was  rendered  sinful,  only  by  its  being 
forbidden ;  nevertheless,  man's  disobedience  to  it  rendered  him 
uo  leas  guilty,  than  if  he  had  transgressed  any  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Moreover,  it  was  a  very  small  thing  for  him  to  have  yielded 
obedience  to  this  law,  which  was  designed  as  a  trial  of  his  rea»" 
diness,  to  perform  universal  obedience  in  all  the  instances  there- 
of. It  was  not  so  dilRcult  a  duty,  as  that  which  God  afterwards 
commanded  Abraham  to  perform,  when  he  bade  him  offer  up 
his  son ;  neither  was  he  under  a  necessity  of  eating  thereof,  since 
he  had  such  a  liberal  provision  of  all  things  for  his  sustenance 
and  delight ;  and  therefore  his  sin,  in  not  complying  herewith, 
was  the  more  aggravated.  Besides,  he  was  expressly  cautioned 
against  it,  and  told,  that  i?i  the  day  that  he  eat  of  i/,  he  should 
Uti  whereby  God,  foreseeing  that  he  would  disobey  this  com- 
mand, determined  to  leave  him  without  excuse.  This  was  that 
transgression  by  which  he  fell,  and  brought  on  the  world  all  the 
miseries  that  have  ensued  thereon. 


Quest.  XXI.  Did  man  continue  in  that  estate  wherein  God  at 
first  created  him  ? 

Aksw.  Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  will,  through  the  temptation  of  Satan,  transgressed  the 
commandment  of  God,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
thereby  fell  from  the  state  of  innocency,  wherein  they  were 
created. 

IN  this  answer, 
I.  There  is  something  supposed,  namely,  that  our  first 
parents  were  endued  with  a  freedom  of  will.  This  is  a  property 
belonging  to  man,  as  a  reasonable  creature ;  so  that  we  may  as 
Well  separate  understanding  from  the  mind,  as  liberty  from  the 
will,  especially  when  it  is  conversant  about  things  within  its 
•wn  sphere,  and,  most  of  all,  when  we  consider  man  in  a  state 
of  perfection,  as  to  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul,  as 
he  was  before  the  fall.  Now,  that  we  may  understand  what 
this  freedom  of  will  was,  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  consisted 
in  a  power,  which  num  had„  of  choosing,  or  embracing;)  viYsax 
Vol,.  II.  N 
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appeared,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  understandings  to  be 
good,  or  remsing  and  avoidiag  what  was  evil,  and  that  without 
any  constraint  or  force,  laid  upon  him,  to  act  contrary  to  the 
dictates  thereof;  and  it  also  supposes  a  power  to  act  pursuant 
to  what  the  will  chooses,  otherwise  it  could  not  secure  the  hap- 
piness that  it  desires,  or  avoid  the  evil  that  it  detests,,  and  then 
its  liberty  would  be  little  more  than  a  name,  without  the  thing 
contained  in  it. 

Moreover,  since  the  thing  that  the  will  chooses,  is  supposed 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  it  foUowSy 
that  if  there  be  an  error  in  judgment,  or  a  destructive^  or  un- 
lawful object  presents  itself,  under  the  notion  of  good^  though 
it  be  really  evil,  the  will  is,  notwithstanding,  said  to  act  freehr, 
in  choosing  or  embracing  it,  in  which  respect  it  is  free  to  evil, 
as  well  as  to  good. 

To  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose,  wc  must  suppose  Bum, 
in  his  state  of  innocency,  to  have  been  without  any  defect  in  Ms 
understanding,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not^  when  making  a 
right  use  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul,  call  evil  good^ 
or  good  evil.  Nevertheless,  through  inadvertency,  the  mind 
might  be  imposed  on,  and  that  which  was  evil  might  be  repre* 
sented  under  the  appearance  of  good,  and  accordingly  the  will 
determine  itself  to  choose  or  embrace  it ;  for  this  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  liberty,  since  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
right  improvement  of  his  natural  powers,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  constrained  or  forced  to  sin. 

Now  it  appears,  that  our  first  parents  had  this  freedom  of 
will,  or  power  to  retain  their  integrity,  from  their  being  under 
an  indispensible  obligation  to  yield  perfect  obedience,  and  liable 
to  punishment  for  the  least  defect  thereof.  This  therefore,  sup- 
poses the  thing  not  to  be  in  itself  impossible,  or  the  punishment 
ensuing  imavoidable.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  they  had  a 
power  to  stand ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  a  liberty  of  will,  to  choose 
that  which  was  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

Tliis  mijjht  also  be  argued  from  the  difference  that  there  is 
between  a  man's  innocent  and  fallen  state.  Nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  man,  as  fallen,  is,  by  a  necessity  of  nature^ 
inclined  to  sin }  and  accordingly  he  is  styled,  a  servant  efMf 
John  viii.'  34.  or  a  slave  to  it,  entirely  under  its  dominion :  but 
it  was  othcnvise  with  him  before  his  fall,  when,  according  W 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  he  was  equally  inclined  to  what 
IS  f^ood,  and  furnished  with  cvcr^^  thing  that  was  necessary  to 
his  yielding  that  obedience,  which  was  demanded  of  him* 

li.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  our  first  parents  were  left  lO 
the  iVetdom  of  their  own  will.  This  implies,  that  God  did 
not  desijni,  especially,  while  they  were  in  this  state  of  probft- 
lion,  to  afford  them  that  immediate  help^  by  the  interpositiott^  ^ 
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Kis  providence,  which  would  have  effectually  prevented  their 
compliance  with  any  temptation  to  sin ;  for  that  would  have 
rendered  their  fall  impossible,  and  would  have  been  a  granting 
them  the  blessing  of  confirmation,  before  the  condition  thereof 
was  fulfilled.    God  could  easily  have  prevented  Satan's  en- 
trance into  paradise ;  as  he  does  his  coming  again  into  heaven, 
to  ^ve  disturbance  to,  or  lay  snares  for  any  oi  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  or,  though  he  suffered  him  to  assault  our  first  parents, 
lie  might,  by  the  interposition  of  his  grace,  have  prevented  that 
inadvertency,  by  which  they  gave  the  first  occasion  to  his  vic- 
tory over  thenu  There  was  no  need  for  God  to  implant  a  new 
principle  of  grace  in  their  souls;  for,  by  the  right  use  of  the 
liberty  of  their  own  wills,  they  might  have  defended  themselves 
•gaixist  the  temptation ;  and  had  he  given  ihem  a  present  inti- 
mation of  their  danger,  or  especially  excited  those  habits  of 
grace,  which  were  implanted  in  their  souls,  at  that  time,  when 
there  was  most  need  thereof,  their  sinful  compliance  with  Sa- 
tan's temptation  would  have  been  prevented :  but  tliis  God  was 
not  obliged  to  do ;  and  accordingly  he  is  said  to  leave  them  to   ' 
the  freedom  of  their  own  wills*   And  this  does  not  render  him 
the  author  of  their  sin,  or  bring  them  under  a  natural  necessity 
flf  falling,  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  furnished  them  with  suf- 
ficiency of  strength  to  stand.   Man  was  not  like  an  infant,  or  a 
person  enfeebled,  by  some  bodily  distemper,  who  has  no  ability 
to  support  himself,  and  therefore,  if  not  upheld  by  another, 
must  necessarily  full :  but  he  was  like  a  strong  man,  who,  by 
taking  heed  to  his  steps,  may  prevent  his  falling,  without  die 
assistance  of  others.   He  had  no  propensity  in  nature  to  sin, 
whereby  he  stood  in  need  of  preventing  grace;  and  God,  in 
dius  leaving  him  to  himself,  dealt  with  him  in  a  way  agreeable 
to  the  condition  in  which  he  was.   He  did  not  force,  or  incline 
him  to  sin,  but  left  him  to  the  mutability  of  his  own  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  dispensation  which  he  was  under. 

III.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  there  was  an  assault  made 
on  our  first  parents  by  Satan,  not  by  violence,  but  by  tempta- 
tion ;  the  consequence  whereof  was,  that,  by  sinful  compliance 
therewith,  they  fell  from  their  state  of  innocency.  It  appears 
very  evident,  from  scripture,  that  they  were  deceived,  or  be- 
guiled, as  Eve  says.  The  serpent  beguiled  me^  and  I  did  eat,, 
Gen.  iii.  13.  And  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  concerning  it  to  the 
same  effect ;  The  ivoman  being  deceived,,  was  in  the  transgress 
tnon^  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  in  which  scripture,  though  it  be  said,  in  the 
foregoing  words,  that  Adam  was  not  deceived^  probably  nothing 
more  than  this  is  intended,  that  the  man  was  not  first  deceived, 
or  not  immediately  deceived,  by  the  serpent,  but  by  his  wife ; 
Aough,  indeed,  some  give  another  turn  to  that  expression,  and 
suppose  that  Adam  sinned  knowingly,  being  content  to  pluiif^^ 
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himself  into  the  depths  of  misery,  in  complaisance  to  her,  in 
her  sorrows  :*  But  we  rather  think,  that  the  apostle  does  not 
speak  of  Adam's  not  being  deceived,  but  rather  of  his  not  being 
first  deceived,  or  first  in  the  transgression. 

Now  this  deception  or  temptation,  was  from  the  devil,  who, 
because  of  his  subtilty,  is  called,  That  old  serpent^  Rev.  xii.  9. 
chap.  XX.  2.  and  he  is  said  to  make  use  of  wiles^  Eph.  vi.  11. 
that  is,  various  methods  of  deceit  in  suiting  his  temptations, 
so  that  men  may  be  ensnared  by  them ;  which  leads  us  to  con- 
sider, 

IV.  The  methods  he  took  to  deceive  our  first  parents,  as  wc 
have  a  particular  account  thereof,  and  of  their  compliance  there- 
with, in  Gen.  iii.  1*— 6.  in  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve who  the  tempter  was ;  and  the  way  and  manner  how  he 
assaulted  them. 

There  are  two  extremes  of  opinion,  which  some  run  into, 
which  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand,  some  sup- 
jK>se  that  it  was  u  beast,  or  natural  serpent,  that  ivas  the  temp- 
ter, and  that  the  devil  had  no  hand  in  the  temptation ;  whereas 
others  suppose  that  there  was  no  serpent  made  use  of,  but  that 
the  devil  did  all  without  it,  and  that  he  is  styled  a  serpent,  in 
that  scripture,  from  his  subtilty.  This  we  call  another  extreme 
oi  opinion,  and,  indeed,  the  truth  lies  in  a  medium  between 
them  both ;  therefore  we  must  suppose,  that  there  was  really 
a  natural  serpent,  a  beast  so  called,  made  use  of,  as  an  instru- 
ment, by  the  devil,  by  which  he  managed  the  temptation,  and 
accordingly  that  he  possessed  and  spake  by  it,  which  is  the 
most  common  opinion,  and  agrees  best  with  the  account  given 
of  it  in  the  above-mentioned  scripture ;  and  it  is  also  consistent 
with  what  our  Saviour  says  of  him,  when  describing  him  as  a 
murderer  from  the  be^innln^^  John  viii.  44. 

That  it  was  not  only,  or  principally,  the  natural  serpent  that 
tempted  our  first  parents,  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1  •)  That,  though  the  serpent,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  more 
subtile  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  vet  it  never  was  endow- 
ed  with  speech,!  and  therefore  could  not,  unless  actuated  by  a 
spirit,  hold  a  discourse  with  Eve,  as  he  is  said  to  have' done. 

(2.)  Brute  creatures  cannot  reason,  or  argue,  as  the  serpent 
did ;  for,  whatever  appearance  of  reason  there  may  be  in  them, 

♦  Tfdn  U  beaiitifulhj  df^tcribtd  by  Milton^  (in  ^i*  paradhe  lout,  Bwtk  IX.}  and 
many  others  hax^  uiurUnd  t/te  tame  thing  fvr  subttatiiCy  as  thinking  it  beltrw  theviS' 
dom  of  the  man  to  be  imposed  on  ;  thtreby  insinuating,  though  isi/huitt  sujfidenf 
ground,  that  he  had  a  greater  degree  oftsisdom.  alhtttSi  to  him  than  his  "hifi. 

f  Josfphus  indeed^  (See  Antiq.  Lib.  J.  cap.  2.)  intimates,  thut  tf>e  sevpent  vat,  ai 

Jlrsty  endoxtfed  with  speech^  and  that  his  loss  of  it  vas  infictcdfor  his  tempting'  moHf 

but  it  is  agroumUess  conjtcturc  arising  from  a  svppositiui,  tuuC  those  things  spoken 

•fin  Gen.  ni.  ivhich  are  attributed  to  the  dexit,  'were  done  ivithout  him^  vfhich  U  nol 

mUy  Am  o/Mifft,  but  •fmaxn/  ther  JcwiMh  vriters,  and  tevera!  modem  onei. 
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it  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  prove  that  they  are  capable 
x}f  digesting  their  ideas  into  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  inferring 
consequences  from  premises,  as  the  serpent  did ;  much  less  are 
they  capable  of  reasoning  about  divine  subjects,  who  know  no- 
thing ot  God,  or  the  nature  of  moral  good  or  evil,  as  the  ser- 
pent that  tempted  Eve  must  be  supposed  to  have  done.  But 
though  the  serpent  was  not  the  principal  agent  herein,  yet  it 
was  made  use  of  by  the  devil ;  and  therefore  the  whole  histo- 
ry, which  we  have  thereof  in  the  place  before-mentioned,  is  not 
an  allegorical  account  of  what  Satan  did,  as  some  suppose,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  part  that  the  serpent  bore  therein. 

This  appears  from  me  curse  denounced  against  the  serpent. 
Because  thou  hast  done  this^  saith  God,  thou  art  cursed  above  all 
eattk^  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field:  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
g'Oy  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life^  Gen.  iii.  14. 
whidi  b  only  applicable  to  the  teast  so  called,  and  this  we  see 
evidently  fulfilled  at  this  day.  Some,  from  hence,  infer,  not,  I 
think,  without  reason,  that  the  serpent,  before  this,  went  erect; 
whereas  afterwards,  as  containing  the  visible  mark  of  the  curse, 
it  is  said  to  go  on  its  belly.  This''  part  of  the  curse  therefore 
respected  the  natural  serpent  only ;  whereas  that  contained  in 
the  following  words,  /  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  wO" 
many  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head^  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heelj  ver.  15.  respects  the  devil, 
that  actuated,  or  spake  by  it ;  though  I  am  not  insensible  that 
some  Jewish  writers,  and  others,  who  would  exempt  the  devil 
from  having  any  hand  in  the  temptation,  and  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  brute  creature,  the  natural  serpent,  give  a  very 
jejune  and  empty  sense  of  this  text,  as  though  it  were  to  be 
taken  altogether,  according  to  the  letter  thereof,  as  importing, 
that  there  should  be  a  war  between  man  and  the  serpent,  that 
so  he  might  be  revenged  on  him,  which  should  never  cease  tilt 
he  had  slain  him,  or  had  bruised  his  head.    But  it  seems  vciy 
plain,  that  as  the  former  verse  respects  the  instrument  made 
use  of,  viz.  the  natural  serpent,  so  this  respects  the  devil,  and 
contains  a  prediction,  that  his  malice  should  be  defeated,  and 
his  power  destroyed,  by  our  Saviour,  who  is  here  promised, 
and  described  as  the  seed  of  the  woman*    From  all  which  we 
are  bound  to  conclude,  that  the  devil  making  use  of  the  ser- 
pent, was  the  tempter,  by  whom  our  first  parents  were  seduced, 
and  led  astray  from  God,  to  the  ruin  of  themselves,  and  all 
their  posterity. 

There  are  several  things  that  may  be  observed  in  the  method 
Satan  took  in  managing  this  temptation,  by  which  he  seduced 
and  overcame  our  first  parents,  of  which  we  have  an  account 
20  the  scripture  before-mentioned. 

I0  He  concealed  his  character  as  a  fallen  spirit,  ^ccid  ^t.- 
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tended  Kimself  to  be  in  circumstances  not  unlike  to  those  in 
which  our  first  parents  were,  at  least  in  this^  that  he  seemed  to 

Say  a  deference  to  the  great  God,  so  far  as  to  allow  that  he 
ad  a  right  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  was  done  immediately  after  his  fall,  and  that 
our  first  parents  knew  nothing  of  this  instance  of  rebellion  in 
heaven,  and  did  not,  in  the  least,  suppose  that  there  were  any 
creatures  who  were  enemies  to  God,  or  were  using  endeavours 
to  render  them  so.  Had  the  devil  given  Eve  an  historical  nar^ 
ration  of  his  sin  and  fall,  and  begun  his  temptation  with  open 
blasphemy,  or  reproach  cast  on  God,  whom  he  had  rebelled 
against,  he  could  not  but  apprehend  that  our  first  parents  would 
liave  treated  him  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  fled  from 
him  as  an  open  enemy ;  but  he  conceals  his  enmity  to  God, 
while  he  pretends  friendship  to  them,  which  was  a  great  in- 
stance of  subtilty ;  inasmuch  as  an  enemy  is  never  more  for- 
midable, that  when  he  puts  on  a  specious  pretence  of  religion, 
or  conceals  his  vile  character  as  an  enemy  to  God,, and  at  the 
same  time,  pretends  a  great  deal  of  friendship  to  those  whom 
he  designs  to  ruin. 

2.  As  he  tempted  our'  first  parents  soon  after  his  own  fall, 
which  shews  his  restless  malice  against  God  and  goodness ;  so 
it  was  not  long  after  their  creation,  in  which  he  shewed  his 
subtilty,  not  barely,  as  some  suppose,  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive, that  the  longer  man  stood,  the  more  his  habits  of 
grace  would  be  strengthened,  and  so  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  temptation  to  take  effect.  But  that  which  seems  to 
be  the  principal  reason,  was,  either  because  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  man  might  soon  have  an  intimation  given  lum,  that 
there  were  some  fallen  spirits,  who  were  laying  snares  for  his 
ruin,  and  therefore  he  would  have  been  more  guarded  against 
him ;  or  principally  because  he  did  not  know  but  that  man  might 
soon  be  confirmed  in  this  state  of  holiness  and  happiness ;  for 
how  long  God  would  continue  him  in  a  state  of  probation,  was 
not  revealed,  and  the  devil  knew  very  well  that,  upon  his  ob^ 
taining  the  grace  of  confirmation,  after  he  had  yielded  obe- 
dience for  a  time,  all  his  temptations  would  prove  ineffectual ; 
therefore  he  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition. 

3.  He  assaulted  Eve  when  she  was  alone.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  scripture ;  but  yet  it  seems  very 
pit)bable,  inasmuch  as  he  directed  his  discourse  to,  and  held  a 
conference  with  her,  and  not  with  Adam,  which  doubtless,  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  present;  and  then  it  could  hardly 
have  been  said,  as  the  apostle  does  in  the  scripture  before- 
mentioned,  that  the  woman  was  Jirst  in  the  transgression^  and 
that  she  was  first  deceived  by  the  serpent ;  and,  indeed,  had  he 
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been  with  her,  though  she  might  have  been  first  in  eating  the 
forbiddcii  fruit ;  yet  he  would  have  sinned,  as  being  a  partaker 
with  her  therein,  by  suffering  her  to  comply  with  the  tempta* 
tion,  and  not  warning  her  of  her  danger,  or  endeavouring  to  de» 
tect  the  drvil's  sophistry,  and  restrain  her  from  compliance 
therewith.  As  the  law  deems  every  one  to  be  principals  in 
traicerous  conspiracies  against  a  prince,  if  they  are  only  present^ 
provided  they  do  not  use  those  proper  means  which  they  ought 
to  prevent  it ;  accordingly  if  Adam  had  been  with  £ve,  he 
would  have  sinned  with  her,  before  he  received  the  forbidden 
fruit  from  her  hand;  which  we  do  not  find  him  charged  with; 
therefore  she  was  alone,  on  which  account  the  devil  took  her 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  well  ob- 
serves. Two  are  better  than  one;  for  if  they  fall j  the  one  wiU 
Rft  up  his  fellow;  but  woe  to  hkm  that  is  alonhwhen  hefaUeth^ 
Eccles.  iv.  9,  10. 

4.  The  instrument  Satan  made  use  of,  was,  as  was  before  ob' 
served,  the  serpent :  Probably  he  was  not  suffered  to  take  a  hu- 
man shape ;  or,  if  he  had,  that  would  not  so  well  have  answer- 
ed his  end,  since  it  would  have  tended  to  amuse  and  surprise 
cur  first  parents,  and  have  put  them  upon  enquiries  who  he  was, 
and  whence  he  came,  for  they  knew  that  there  were  no  human 
creatures  formed  but  themselves.  If  he  had  made  use  of  an 
inabimate  creature,  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  to  hear 
it  speak  and  reason  about  the  providence  of  God ;  and  if  he 
had  not  assumed  any  visible  shape,  he  could  not  have  managed 
the  temptation  with  that  success ;  for  there  was  no  corrupt  na- 
ture in  our  first  parents  to  work  upon,  as  there  is  in  us.  There- 
fore some  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  no  temptation  can  be  offer- 
ed to  an  innocent  creature,  in  an  internal  way,  by  the  devil; 
therefore  it  must  be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  consequently 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  assume  some  shape,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  some  brute  creature,  that  he  might  more  eflfect- 
tually  carry  on  his  temptation.  And  it  was  expedient  to  an- 
swer his  design,  that  he  should  not  make  use  of  any  brute  crea- 
ture, that  is  naturally  more  stupid,  and  therefore  less  fit  for  his 
purpose ;  accordingly  he  made  use  of  the  serpent^  concerning 
which  it  is  observed,  that  it  is  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the 

field;  and,  as  some  suppose,  it  was,  at  first,  a  very  beautiful 
creature,  however  odious  it  is  to  mankind  at  present,  and  that 
it  had  a  bright  shining  skin  curiously  painted  with  variety  of 
colours,  which,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  cast  a  bright  re- 
lection  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  But  passing  this  by, 
as  what  is  uncertain ; 

5.  It  is  probable  that  the  devil  took  that  opportunity  to  dis- 
course with  Eve  about  the  tree  of  knowledge,  when  she  wan 
MMdiBg  by,  •r  at  kMt^  n%C  far  fr^m*  it,  Uiat  so  he  might  pre- 
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vail  with  her  to  comply  with  the  temptation  in  haste ;  whereas, 
if  he  had  given  her  room  for  too  much  deliberation,  it  might 
have  prevented  his  design  from  taking  effect :  If  she  had  been 
at  some  distance  from  tiie  tree,  she  would  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider what  she  was  going  about ;  she  did  not  want  understand- 
ing to  detect  the  fallacy,  had  she  duly  weighed  matters,  and 
therefore  would  hardly  have  complied  with  the  temptation. 
Again,  that  she  was,  at  least,  withm  sight  of  the  tree  appears 
from  hence,  that  the  serpent  takes  occasion,  from  the  beholding^ 
of  it,  to  discourse  about  it,  and  commend  it ;  and.  Mobile  he  was 
speaking  about  it  to  her,  she  saw  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eye^ 
and  good  for  food. 

6*  As  to  what  respects  the  matter  of  the  temptation,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  devil  did  not  immediately  tempt  her  to  blas- 
pheme God,  to  proclaim  open  war  against  him,  or  to  break  one 
of  the  commandments  of  the  moral  law ;  but  to  violate  a  po- 
sitive law«  which,  though  heinous  in  its  own  nature,  as  it  was 
a  practical  disowning  or  denying  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
had  many  other  aggravations  attending  it ;  yet  the  breach  of 
positive  laws,  founded  on  God's  arbitrary  will,  are  generally 
reckoned  less  aggravated,  or  we  are  inclined  to  entertain  the 
temptation  thereunto  with  less  abhorrence  than  when  we  are 
tempted  to  break  one  of  the  moral  laws,  which  are  founded  on 
the  nature  of  God.  Had  he  tempted  her  to  deny  that  there 
was  a  God,  or  that  there  was  any  worship  due  to  him ;  or  had 
it  been  to  have  murdered  her  husband,  or  to  commit  any  other 
crime,  which  is  in  itself  shocking  to  human  nature,  he  would 
have  had  less  ground  to  conclude  that  his  temptation  would 
have  taken  effect. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  thai  he  proceeded,  in  a  gradual 
way,  from  less  to  greater  insinuations,  brought  against  God* 

(1.)  He  does  not  immediately  and  directly,  in  his  first  onset, 
bring  a  charge  agjunst  God,  or  his  providence,  but  pretends  ig- 
norance, and  speaks  as  one  that  wanted  information,  when  he 
says,  Tea^  hath  God  saidj  Te  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  in  the 
garden^  y.  d.  Here  is  a  garden  well  stored  with  fruit,  the  trees 
whereof  are  designed  for  your  food  ;  are  there  any  of  which 
you  are  prohibited  to  eat  ?  This  question  occasions  her  reply  ; 
The  woman  said  unto  the  serpent^  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  of  the  garden  ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden^  God  hath  said^  Te  shall  not  eat  ofitf 
neither  shall  ye  touch  ity  lest  ye  die.  Some  think,  that  her  sin 
began  here,  and  that  she  misrepresents  the  divine  prohibition, 
for  she  was  not  forbid  to  touch  it ;  it  is  only  said.  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die^  Gen.  ii.  17.  But 
I  cannot  see  that  this  was  any  other  than  a  just  inference  from 
the  prdiibition  itetlf,  i^s  every  thing  i9  to  be  avoided  that  may 
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prove  an  occasion  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  sin  itself.  Others  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  a  degree  of  unbelief  contained  in  that  expres- 
sion. Lest  ye  die  *  ;  which  may  be  rendered,  Lest peradventure 
ye  diej  as  implying,  that  it  was  possible  for  God  to  dispense 
with  his  threatning,  and  so  death  would  not  certainly  ensue ; 
whereas  God  had  expressly  said.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof^  thou  shalt  surely  die.  But  passing  by  this^  as  an  un* 
certain  conjecture,  let  us  farther  consider, 

(2.)  After  this,  Satan  proceeds  from  questioning,  as  thougk 
he  desired  mformation,  to  a  direct  and  explicit  confronting  the 
^▼ine  threatning,  endeavouring  to  persuade  her,  that  God  would 
not  be  just  to  his  word,  when  he  says,  Te  shall  tiot  surely  die. 
He  then  proceeds  yet  farther,  to  cast  an  open  reproach  on  the 
fpeaX  God,  when  he  says,  God  doth  knoxu  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof^  your  eyes  shall  be  opened^  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods^  Anowf 
ing  good  and  evil.  Here  we  may  observe, 

lat^  That  he  prefaces  this  reproach  in  a  most  vile  and  wicked 
onanner,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  a  confirmation  of  what  he 
was  about  falsely  to  suggest,  God  doth  know^  &c. 

S^]^,  He  puts  her  in  mind,  that  there  were  some  creatures 
above  her,  with  an  intent  to  excite  in  her  pride  and  envy  :  and 
it  is  as  though  he  had  suid ;  notwithstanding  your  dominion 
0ver  the  creatures  in  this  lower  work!,  there  are  other  creatures 
above  you^  for  so  our  translation  renders  the  words,  gods^ 
meaning  the  angels.  And  Sat-an  farther  suggests,  that  thes^ 
excel  man,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  particularly  in  knowr 
ledge,  thereby  tempting  h^r  to  be  discontented  with  her  pre- 
sent condition ;  and,  since  knowledge  is  the  highest  of  all  na- 
tural  excellencies,  he  tempts  her  hereby  to  desire  a  greater  de* 
gree  thereof,  than  God  had  allotted  her,  especially  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  and  so  to  desire  to  be  equal  to  tiie  angels  in  know- 
ledge ;  which  might  seem  to  her  a  plausible  suggestion,  since 
knowledge  is  a  desirable  perfection.  He  does  not  commend 
the  knowledge  of  fallen  angels,  or  persuade  her  to  desire  to  be 
like  those  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  From  whence 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  desire  many  things  that 
arc  in  themselves  e:i(cellent,  provided  it  be  the  will  of  God  that 
we  should  not  enjoy  them. 

But  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  different  sense  may  be  given  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  translate  gods :  for  it  may  as  well 
be  rendered.  Ye  shall  be  like  God,  that  is,  Ye  shall  have  a  great- 
er degree  of  the  image  of  God  ^  particularly  that  part  of  it  that 
consists  in  knowledge.  But  however  plausible  this  suggestion 
might  seem  to  be,  she  ought  pot  to  haye  desired  this  privilege, 

*  The  wordt  (/the  prohilntion,  in  GV/i.  ii.  17.  are,  Vc  shall  surely  die :  vhereae 
in  the  account  ^hegive*  thereof  to  the  wrpent,  her  tvGrJt  arc,  T^nOH  'fl  *p^'rA  Onr 
iv/or,  in  Mm  Targwn,  rerufers,  Xe  tbrtc  moriaminl.  ^  ' 

Vol.  II.  P 
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if  God  did  not  design  to  give  it,  especially  before  the  condition 
of  the  covenant  she  was  under  was  performed ;  much  less  ought 
she  to  have  ventured  to  have  sinned  against  God  to  obtain  it. 

Zdlyj  Satan  farther  suggests,  that  her  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  would  be  a  means  to  attain  this  greater  degree  of 
knowledge ;  therefore  he  says,  In  the  dai4  you  eat  thereof^  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened^  &c.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  he  thought 
her  so  stupid  as  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  natural  virtue  in 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,  to  produce  this  effect ;  for  none  can  reason- 
ably suppose  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  between  eating 
and  increasing  in  knowledge.  Therefore  we  may  suppose,  that 
he  pretends  that  the  eating  thereof  was  God's  ordinance  for  the 
attaining  of  knowledge ;  so  that,  as  the  tree  of  life  was  a  saara- 
mental  ordinance,  to  signify  man's  attaining  eternal  life,  this 
tree  was  an  ordinance  for  her  attaining  knowledge ;  and  there-  . 
fore  that  God's  design  in  prohibiting  her  from  eating  of  it,  was^ 
that  she  should  be  kept  in  ignorance,  in  comparison  with  what 
she  might  attain  to  by  eating  of  it :  Vile  and  blasphemous  in« 
sinuation  !  to  suggest,  not  only  that  God  envied  her  a  privilege, 
which  would  have  been  so  highly  advantageous,  but  that  Uie 
sinful  violation  of  his  law  was  an  ordinance  to  obtain  it* 

It  is  farther  supposed,  by  some,  though  not  mentioned  in 
scripture,  that  Satan,  to  make  his  temptation  more  effectual, 
took  and  ate  of  the  tree  himself,  and  pretended,  as  an  ail- 
ment to  persuade  her  to  do  likewise,  that  it  was  by  this  means^ 
that  he,  being  a  serpent,  and  as  such  on  a  level  with  other  animals 
of  the  same  species,  had  arrived  to  the  faculty  of  talking  and 
reasoning,  so  that  now  he  had  attained  a  kind  of  equality  with  i 
man ;  therefore  if  she  eat  of  the  same  fruit,  she  might  easily 
suppose  she  should  attain  to  be  equal  with  angels.  By  these 
temptations,  Eve  was  prevailed  on,  and  so  we  read,  that  she 
took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat ;  it  may  be,  the  fruit  was 
plucked  off  by  the  serpent,  and  held  out  to  her^  and  she,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  received  it  from  him,  and  thereby  fell  from 
her  state  of  innocency. ' 

Having  considered  the  fall  of  Eve,  who  was  the  first  in  the 
transgression,  we  are  now  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  Adam :  This 
is  expressed  more  concisely  in  the  fore-mentioned  chapter,  ver. 
6.  She  gave  also  unto  her  htisiandy  and  he  did  eat.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  she  gave  him  this  fruit  to  eat,  without  his  con- 
sent to  take  it;  or  that  she  did  not  preface  this  action  with 
something  not  recorded  in  scripture  r  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  she  reported  to  him  what  had  passed  between  her  and  the 
serpent,  and  prevailed  on  him  by  the  same  arguments  which 
fehe  was  overcome  by;  so  that  Adam's  fall  was,  in  some  res- 
pect, owing  to  the  devil,  though  Eve  was  the  itionj*  immediate 
mstniment  thereof.    And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  besides  her 
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alleging  tfie  arguments  which  the  serpent  had  used  to  seduce 
her,  it  is  more  than  probable  she  continued  eating  herself,  and 
commending  the  pleasantness  of  the  taste  thereof,  above  all  other 
fruits,  as  it  might  seem  to  her,  when  fallen,  to  be  much  more 
pleasant  than  really  it  was ;  for  forbidden  fruit  is  sweet  to  cor- 
rupt nature.  And  besides,  we  may  suppose,  that,  through  a 
bold  presumption,  and  the  blindness  of  her  mind,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  her  heart,  which  immediately  ensued  on  her  fall,  she 
might  insinuate  to  her  husband,  that  what  the  serpent  had  sug« 
gested  was  really  true ;  for  as  he  had  said,  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die,  so  iiow,  though  she  had  eaten  thereof,  she  was  yet  alive ; 
and  therefore  that  he  might  eat  thereof,  without  fearing  any  evil 
consequence  that  would  attend  it :  by  this  means  he  was  pre- 
vuled  upon,  and  hereby  the  ruin  of  mankind  was  completed. 
Thus  concerning  their  sin  and  fall. 

V.  We  shall  now  consider  what  followed  thereupon,  as  con- 
tained in  that  farther  account  we  have  of  it,  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  &c. 
And  here  we  mav  observe, 

1.  That  they  immediately  betray  and  discover  their  fallen 
state,  inasmuch  as  they,  who  before  knew  not  what  shame  or 
fear  meant,  now  experienced  these  consequences  inseparable 
from  sin :  They  knew  thnt  they  were  naked^  and  accordingly 
they  were  ashamed ;  (a)  ar.d  had  a  sense  of  guilt  in  their  con- 
sciences, and  th(  ?-.;fore  w.re  r.fiaid.  This  appears,  in  that, 
'  '    ■  ..  .   .     ■       ■ .  ,  ■    ,  I     ..       I    -I  ■■      .1        .  -— 

(fl^  The  corBni;tnu  had  been  jjiven  to  Adam :  he  was  the  representative  of  Eve 
md  nis  posterity ;  ;.:cordmgly,  upon  her  eating",  no  change  was  discovered :  but 
as  soon  as  he  ate,  **  ihe  eu'jst  of  them  both  isere  opened**  They  instanUy  felt  a  con- 
scious loss  of  innocence,  and  tliey  were  asliamed  of  their  condition. 

This  affection  maj  have  either* good  or  evil  as  itt  exciting  cause.  The  one  spe- 
cies is  praise-worthy,  the  other  culpable.  When  there  exists  shame  of  evil,  the 
honour  of  the  party  lias  been  wounded. 

Honour,  the  boast  of  the  irreligious,  is  tlic  vanguard  of  virtue,  and  is  always  set 
for  bcr  defence,  while  she  h  contented  with  l\er  own  station.  But  when  honour 
assumes  the  authority,  which  belongs  to  conscience  and  reason^  the  man  becomes 
an  idolater.  For  consciertcc  aims  at  God's  glory,  honour  at  man's ;  conscience 
leads  to  perfect  integrity,  whils;  lionour  is  contented  with  the  reputation  of  it: 
the  one  makes  us  good,  the  ether  desir  'S  to  become  respectable.  Conscience  and 
religion  will  produce  that,  which  honour  aims  at  the  name  of.  Honour  without 
virtue,  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

But  honour  as  ancillary  to  virtue,  will  detect  and  vanquish  temptation,  before 
virtue  may  apprehend  danger :  she  is  tlicrefore  to  be  regarded  and  fostered,  bat 
to  be  restrained  within  her  own  precmcts. 

Shame  of  good  is  rather  an  evidcT-.cc  of  a  want  of  honour,  and  springs  from 
dastardly  cowardice :  it  argues  weuk  faith,  superficial  knowledge,  and  languid 
desires  of  good.  Such  knowledge  and  desires  are  barely  enough  to  aggravate  the 
guilt,  and  show  it  was  deliberate. 

The  religious  roan  must  count  upon  opposition  from  a  world  hostile  to  holi- 
ness. His  conduct  and  <5hara(:ter  Wi>l  necessarily*  by  contrast,  condemn  those  of 
the  wicked.  But  he-is  neither  to  ab:;nc<>n  his  diity,  but  cause  his  light  to  shine  i 
nor  purposely  afflict  the  sensibility  of  his  enemies,  but  treat  them  w'tl*  mildnes« 
nnd  Kindness.  The  demure  and  dejected  countenance  is  to  be  avoided,  not  onlv 
because  the  christian  has  a  right  to  be  cbeerfiil,  but  bccawt  wbtn  yoUjituy,  it 
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2.  God  calls  them  to  sm  account  ibr  what  they  had  done,  and 
they^  through  fear,  hide  themselves  from  his  presence ;  which 
shews  how  soon  ignorance  followed  after  the  fall.  How  un- 
reasona.ble  was  it  to  think  that  they  could  hide  themselves  from 
God  i  since  there  is  no  darkness^  nor  shadow  of  deaths  where  the 
woriers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves^  Job  xxxiv.  22. 

3.  God  expostulates  with  each  of  them,  and  they  make  ex- 
cuses ;  the  man  lays  the  blame  upon  his  wife,  ver.  12*  The 
woman^  whom  thougavest  to  be  with  me^  she  gave  me  of  the  tree^ 
and  I  did  eat;  which  contains  a  charge  against  God  himself^ 
as  throwing  the  blame  on  his  providence.  The  woman  whom 
thou  gavest  to  be  with  me.  And  here  was  an  instance  of  a 
breach  of  affection  between  him  and  his  wife :  as  sin  occasions 
breaches  in  families,  and,  an  alienation  of  affection  in  the  near- 
est relations,  he  complains  of  her,  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin^  af 
though  he  had  not  been  active  in  this  matter  himself. 

The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  the  whole  blame  on  the 
serpent,  ver.  1 3.  The  serpent  beguiled  me^  and  I  did  eat*  There 
was,  indeed,  a  deception  or  beguiling ;  for,  as  has  been  already 
c>bserved,  an  innocent  creature  can  hardly  sin,  but  through  in- 
advertency, as  not  apprehending  the  subtilty  of  the  temptation, 
though  a  fallen  creature  sins  presumptuously,  and  with  delibera- 
tion ;  however,  she  should  not  have  laid  the  whole  blame  on 
the  serpent,  for  she  had  wisdom  enough  to  have  detected  the 
fallacy,  and  rectitude  of  nature  sufficient  to  have  preserved  her 
from  compliance  with  the  temptation,  if  she  had  improved  those 
endowments  which  God  gave  her  at  first. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  aggravations  of  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents.  It  contained  in  it  many  other  sins.  Some  have  ta- 
ken pains  to  shew  how  they  broke  all  the  Ten  Commandments, 
in  particular  instances :  But,  passing  that  by,  it  is  certain,  that 


18  hypocritical;  and  because  also  it  injures  tlie  cause  by  eiciting  disgust  and 
eontempty  and  provoking  persecution,  wliere  a  mild  and  evenly  deportment  wouU 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  even  of  the  evil  themseh  es. 

Contempt  and  ridicule  will  come.  But  the  christian  should  know  that  this  in- 
dicates detect  in  the  authors  of  them.  If  religion  were,  as  the  infidel  hopes  it  will 
prove,  wiUiout  foimdation,  to  ridicule  the  conscicntirius  man  for  his  weakness,  is 
rudeness,  weakness,  and  want  of  generosity.  If  religion  be  doubtful,  to  ridicale 
it  is  to  run  the  hazard  of  Divine  resentment,  ami  higldy  imprudi'nt.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain, it  is  to  rush  upon  the  bosses  of  God's  buckler,  and  tlie  most  horrid  inso- 
lence. 

Ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth,  for  the  greatest  and  most  important  tiiiths  XMy  be 
subjected  to  wit;  it  is  i)o  index  of  strength  of  uiKWrstanding ;  and  wit  and  grest 
knowledge  almost  never  are  found  together.  It  indicates  nothing  noble  or  gene- 
tousy  but  a  little  piddling  genius,  and  contemptible  pnde. 

He  wlu>  yields  to  the  siiume  of  tliat  which  is  good,  weakens  his  powers  of  re* 
tistaDce,  pnrrokes  the  Spirit  of  grace,  hardens  his  conscience,  strengthens  the 
htnds  of  the  enemy,  excites  tlie  contempt  of  the  wicked  themselves,  grieves  his 
feUow  christians*  affronts  (iod  to  his  fiice,  and  incurs  the  judgment  of  Christ-. 
*'  Wboioercr  is  aflhsmcd  of  mt  and  ray  woi^  of  him  will  1  be  vshsmcd" 
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thev  broke  most  of  them,  and  those  both  of  the  first  and  second 
table ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that,  by  losing  their  innocen- 
cy,  and  corrupting,  defiling,  and  depraving  their  nature,  and 
Tendering  themselves  weak,  and  imsible  to  perform  obedience 
to  any  command,  as  they  ought,  they  were  virtually  guilty  of 
the  breach  of  them  all,  as  the  aposde  says.  Whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  lawj  and  yet  offend  in  one  pointy  he  is  guilty  o/allj 
James  ii.  10.  But,  more  particularly,  there  were  several  sins 
contained  in  this  complicated  crime ;  as, 

(1.)  A  vain  curiosity  to  know  more  than  what  was  consbt- 
cnt  with  their  present  condition,  or,  at  least,  a  desire  of  faicreas- 
ing  in  knowledge  in  an  unlawful  way. 

(2.)  Discontentment  with  their  present  condition;  though 
mdiout  the  least  shadow  of  reason  leading  to  it. 

(3*)  Pride  and  ambition,  to  be  like  the  angels,  or  like  Cod, 
in  those  things,  in  which  it  was  unlawful  to  desire  it :  it  may 
be,  they  might  desire  to  be  like  him  in  independency,  absolute 
sovereignty,  is?c»  which  carries  in  it  downright  Atheism,  for  a 
creature  to  desire  thus  to  be  like  to  him. 

(4.)  There  was  an  instance  of  profaneness,  in  supposing  that 
dus  tree  was  God's  ordinance,  for  the  attaining  ot  knowledge, 
and  accounting  that,  which  was  in  itself  sinful,  a  means  to  pro- 
^    cure  a  greater  degree  of  happiness. 

(5.)  It  contained  in  it  unbelief,  and  a  disregard,  either  to 
the  promise  annexed  to  the  covenant  given  to  excite  obedience, 
or  the  threatening  denounced  to  det^r  from  sin ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  gave  credit  to  the  devil,  rather  than  God. 

(6.)  There  was  in  it  an  instance  of  hold  and  daring  pre- 
sumption, concluding  that  all  would  be  well  with  them,  or  that 
they  should,  notwithstanding,  remain  happy,  though  in  open 
rebellion  against  God,  by  the  violation  of  his  law ;  concluding, 
as  the  serpent  suggested,  that  they  should  not  surely  die. 

(7.)  It  was  the  highest  instance  of  ingratitude,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  committed  soon  after  they  had  received  their  being  from 
God,  and  that  honour  of  having  all  things  in  this  world  put 
under  their  feet,  and  the  greatest  plent}'  of  provisions,  both  for 
their  satisfaction  and  dt^light,  and  no  tree  of  the  garden  pro- 
hibited, but  only  that  which  they  ate  of,  Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 

(8.)  It  was  committed  against  an  express  warning  to  the 
contrary ;  therefore  whatever  dispute  might  arise  concerning 
ether  things  being  lawful,  or  unlawful,  there  was  no  question 
but  that  this  was  a  sin,  because  expressly  forbidden  by  God, 
and  a  caution  given  them  to  abstain  from  it. 

(9.)  If  we  consider  them  as  endowed  with  a  rectitude  of  na- 
ture, and  in  particular  that  great  degree  of  knowledge  which 
God  gave  them :  This  must  be  reckoned  a  sin  against  the 
greatest  light ;  so  that  what  inadvertency  soever  ^ct^  tdlv^x 
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have  been,  as  to  what  respects  that  which  first  led  the  way  i6 
a  sinful  compliance :  they  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  know^ 
ledge  to  have  fenced  against  the  snare,  how  much  soever  they 
pretended  themselves  to  be  beguiled  and  deceived,  as  an  ex* 
cuse  for  their  sin ;  and,  had  they  made  a  right  use  of  their 
knowledge,  they  would  certainly  have  avoided  it. 

(10.)  Inasmuch  as  one  of  our  first  parents  proved  a  tempter 
to  the  other,  and  the  occasion  of  his  ruin,  this  contained  a  no- 
torious instance  of  that  want  of  conjugal  affection  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  each  other,  which  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
relation  they  stood  in  to  one  another,  required. 

(11.)  As  our  first  parents  were  made  after  the  image  of  God, 
this  sin  contsdned  their  casting  contempt  upon  it ;  for  they 
could  not  but  know  that  it  would  despoil  them  of  it.  *  And  ^ 
eternal  blessedness  was  to  be  expected  if  they  yielded  obe- 
dience, this  they  also  contemned,  and,  as  every  sinner  does, 
they  despised  their  own  souls  in  so  doing. 

(12.)  As  Adam  was  a  public  person,  the  federal  head  of  all 
his  posterity,  intrusted  with  the  important  affair  of  their  hap- 
piness, though  he  knew  that  his  fall  would  ruin  them,  together 
with  himsell,  there  was  not  only  in  it  a  breach  of  trust,  but  a 
rendering  himself,  by  this  means,  the  common  destroyer  of  all 
mankind ;  which  was  a  greater  reproach  to  him,  than  his  being 
their  common  father  was  an  honour. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  inferences  from  what  has  been 
said,  concerning  the  fall, of  our  first  parents* 

1^^,  If  barely  the  mutability  of  man's  will,  without  any  pro- 
pensity or  inclination  to  sin  in  his  nature,  may  endianger, 
though  not  necessitate,  his  fall,  especially  when  left  to  himself, 
as  the  result  of  God's  sovereign  will ;  then  how  deplorable  is 
the  state  of  fallen  man,  when  left  to  himself  by  God  in  a  judi- 
cial way,  being,  at  the  same  time,  indisposed  for  any  thing 
that  is  good. 

2dlyj  From  the  action  of  the  devil,  in  attempting  to  ruin 
man,  without  the  least  provocation,  merely  out  of  malice  a- 
gainst  God,  we  may  infer  the  vile  and  heinous  nature  of  sin, 
its  irreconcileable  opposition  to  God ;  and  also  iiow  much  they 
resemble  the  devil,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  join 
with  them  as  confederates  in  iniquity,  and  thereby  to  bring 
them  under  the  same  condemnation  with  themselves  :  diia  is 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  human  nature,  unless  considered  as 
vile,  degenerate,  and  depraved  by  sin. 

Sdli^y  How  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  to  go  in  the  way  of  temp* 
tation,  or  to  parley  with  it,  and  not  to  resist  the  first  motion 
that  is  made  to  turn  us  aside  fix>m  our  duty  f  And  what  need 
have  we  daily  to  pray,  as  instructed  by  our  Saviour,  that  God 
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would  not,  by  any  occurrence  of  providence,  lead  us  into  temp« 
tation ! 

4/A/y,  We  learn,  from  hence,  the  progress  and  great  increase 
of  sin :  it  is  like  a  spreading  leprosy,  and  arises  to  a  great 
height  from  small  beginnings ;  so.  that  persons  proceed  from 
one  degree  of  wickedness  to  another,  without  considering  what 
will  be  the  sad  effect  and  consequence  thereof. 


Quest.  XXII.  Did  all  numkind  fall  in  that  Jirst  trans* 
gresaion  ? 

Anbw.  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  as  a  public  per- 
son, not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind 
descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him, 
and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression. 

HAVING  shewn,  in  the  foregoing  answer  how  our  first  pa- 
rents sinned  and  fell,  we  are  now  led  to  consider,  how 
their  fall  affected  all  their  posterity,  whom  they  represented ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  said,  that  the  covenant  was  made  with 
Adam,  as  a  federal  head,  not  for  himself  only,  but  all  his  pos- 
ierit}';  so  that  they  sinned  in,  and  fell  with  him.  But,  before 
we  enter  more  particularly  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  enquire,  whether  this  character,  of  being  the  head  of 
the  covenant,  respects  only  Adam,  or  both  our  first  parents  ?  I 
am  sensible  there  are  many  who  think  this  covenant  was  made 
with  Adam,  as  the  head  of  his  posterity,  exclusive  of  Eve  ; 
so  that,  as  he  did  not  represent  her  therein,  but  his  seed,  she 
was  not,  together  with  him,  the  representative  of  mankind  ; 
therefore,  though  the  covenant  was  made  with  her,  and  she 
was  equally  obliged  to  perform  the  conditions  thereof,  yet  she 
was  only  to  stand  or  fall  for  herself,  her  concern  herein  being 
only  personal ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  from  hence,  that  when 
she  lell,  being  first  in  the  transgression^  all  mankind  couM 
not  be  said  to  sm  and  fall  in  her,  as  they  did  in  Adam ;  there- 
fore, if  she  alone  had  sinned,  she  would  have  perished  alone. 

And  if  it  be  objected  hereunto,  that  she  could  not  then  be  the 
mother  of  innocent  children,  for  who  can  bring  a  dean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?  The  reply,  which  is  usually  given  to  this, 
which  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  is,  that  God  would  have 
created  some  other  woman,  who  should  have  been  the  mother 
of  a  sinless  posterity,  {a) 

The  reason  why  these  conclude  that  the  covenant  was  made 
only  with  Adam,  is  because  vc  never  read  expressly,  in  scrip- 
ture, of  its  being  made  with  Eve  in  behalf  of  her  posterity ; 
and  particulaiiy  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  ii.  16,  17.  that  the  Lord  God 

(fl)  IfAdi«niepte»«itcdEve(»ujrifc;  in  thccovcMnt,9htd'u^iiO\l*i\X^^^ 
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commanded  the  man^  sayings  Of  every  tree  in  the  garden  that 
mayest  freely  eat;  but  of  the  tree  ofkhowledge  of  good  andevU 
thou  Mhalt  not  eat  of  it;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thm 
shalt  surely  die.  And  it  is  observed,  that  this  law  was  given  u 
him  before  the  woman  was  created;  for  it  said,  in  the  followiiq 
words,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone;  I  will  matt 
him  an  help  meet  for  him.  And,  in  other  scriptures,  whid 
treat  of  this  matter,  we  read  of  the  man's  being  the  head  of  th 
covenant,  but  not  his  wife :  thus  the  apostle,  in  1  Cor«  xv.  45, 
47*  compares  him,  whom  he  styles,  the  first  man^  Adam^  as  thu 
head  of  this  covenant,  with  Christ,  whom  he  calls.  The  secom 
man^  as  the  head  of  die  covenant  of  grace ;  and  elsewhere  In 
says,  As  in  Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alivcj  ver 
22.  and  again  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  &c.  Rom 
V.  12.  and  By  one  man^s  disobedience^  many  were  made  sinners 
ver*  19*  It  is  not  said  by  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents 
but  of  one  of  them,  to  wit,  Adam ;  therefore,  from  hence,  dic] 
conclude,  that  he  only  was  the  head  of  this  covenant,  and  heve 
in  the  representative  of  mankind. 

But,  though  I  would  not  be  too  peremptory  in  detenninin| 
this  matter,' yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  replied  to  what  has  beci 
said  in  defence  thereof;  that  though  it  is  true,  it  is  said,  in  dti 
scripture,  but  now  mentioned,  that  God  forbade  the  man  ti 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  before  the  womai 
was  created,  yet  she  expressly  says,  that  the  prohibition  re< 
spected  them  both  *,  when  he  tells  the  serpent,  We  may  eat  q 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  trei 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden^  God  hath  said^  Te  shall  not  eat  there* 
of  lest  ye  die^  Gen.  iii,  2,  3.  Besides,  we  read,  that  Eve  hai 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  as  well  as  Adam,  Gen.  i.  26*— >3B 
it  is  true,  it  is  said,  that  God  created  man^  &c.  but  by  the  wore 
man^  both  our  Arst  parents  are  intended ;  for  it  immediatel] 
follows,  and  he  blessed  them^  therefore  the  woman  was  not  ex- 
cluded ;  so  that  we  may  apply  the  apostle's  words,  (thougl 
used  with  another  view)  The  man  is  not  without  the  woman 
nor  the  woman  without  the  man^  in  the  Lord^  1  Con  xi.  11.  tc 
this  particular  dispensation  of  providence.  And  there  seemi 
to  be  the  same  reason  for  one's  being  constituted  the  federa 
head  of  their  posterity,  as  the  other,  since  they  were  both  de- 
signed  to  be  the  common  parents  thereof ;  the  tenor  of  the  co- 
venant seems  to  be  the  same  with  respect  to  them  both,  anc 
the  tree  of  life  was  a  seal  and  pledge  of  blessings,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  both. 

But  to  proceed  to  consider  the  subject-matter  of  this  an* 
swcr, 

*  The  compilers  of  the  LXX.  teem  to  have  understood  the  'words  in  this  9enH 
wihen  they  render  the  text  in  Gen.  u.  17.  »  /  cty  x^^n  <$%ytm  tur  nnu  Bei9st,rts  tan^tinuf^i 
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I.  We  sliall  prove,  that  Adam  was  a  public  person,  the  head 
of  the  covenant  with  whom  it  was  made  for  himself,  and  all 
his  posterity.     When  we  speak  of  him  as  the  head  of  our  pos-' 
terity,  we  do  not  only  mean  their  common  parent,  for,  had 
there  been  no  other  idea  contained  therein,  I  cannot  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  fall  in  him ;  for  it  doth  not  seem  agree- 
able to  the  justice  of  Cvod  to  punish  children  for  their  parents' 
sins,  unless  they  make  them  their  own,  at  least,  not  with  such 
a  punishment  that  carries  in  it  a  separation  from  his  presence, 
and  a  liableness  to  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law. 

Therefore  Adam  must  be  considered  as  constituted  their 
head,  in  a  federal  way,  by  an  act  of  God's  sovereign  wiQ,  and 
so  must  be  regarded  as  their  representative,  as  well  as  their 
common  parent ;  which,  if  it  can  be  proved,  then  they  may  be 
said  to  fall  with  him.  For  the  understanding  hereof,  we  must 
conclude  him  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  world,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  his  elect ;  so  that,  in  the  same  sense  aa 
Christ's  righteousness  becomes  their's  to  wit,  by  imputation, 
Adam's  obedience,  had  he  stood,  would  have  been  imputed  to 
an  his  posterity,  as  his  sin  is,  now  he  is  fallen.  This  is  a 
doctrine  founded  ou  pure  revelation  :  and  therefore  we  must 
have  recourse  to  scripture,  to  evince  the  truth  thereof.  Ac- 
cordingly, 

1.  There  are  several  scriptures  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
contained;  as  that  in  Uom.  v.  14.  where  the  apostle  speaks 
concerning  our  fall  in  Adam,  whom  he  calls,  xhtf^ure  *  of  him 
that  was  to  come.  Now,  in  what  was  Adam  a  type  of  Christ? 
Not  as  he  was  a  man,  consisting  of  soul  and  body;  for,  in 
that  respect,  all  that  lived  before  Christ,  might  as  justly  be 
called  types  of  him.  Whenever  we  read  of  any  person,  or 
things,  being  a  tvpe  in  scripture,  there  are  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
persons,  or  things  that  are  not  types.    Now  Adam  was  distin- 

S'shed  from  all  other  persons,  more  especially  as  he  was  the 
^eral  head  of  all  his  posterity ;  and  that  he  was  so,  appears 
from  what  the  apostle  not  only  occasionally  mentions,  but  large- 
ly insists  on,  and  shews  in  what  respect  this  was  true ;  and  he 
particularly  obser\'es,  that  as  one  conveyed  death  the  other  was 
the  head,  or  Prince  of  Life.  These  respective  things  indeed, 
were  direcdy  opposite,  therefore  the  analogy,  or  resemblance, 
consisted  only  in  the  manner  of  conveying  them ;  so  that  as 
death  did  not  become  due  to  us,  in  the  first  instance  of  our 
liableness  to  it,  for  our  own  actual  sin,  but  the  sin  of  Adam  ; 
that  right  we  have  to  eternal  life,  by  justification,  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  obedience,  but  Christ's :  This  is  plainly  the  a- 
posde's  method  of  reasoning.     Now,  if  ChL'i<>t  was,  in  this  re 

Vol.  II.  P 
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spect  a  federal  Head  and  Representative  of  his  people,  then 
Adam,  who  is  in  this,  or  in  nothing,  his  type,  or  figure,  roust 
be  the  Head  of  a  covenant,  in  which  his  posterity  were  in- 
eluded. 

There  is  anotlier  scripture,  by  which  this  may  be  proved  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  45  ■  59.  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  ibt^rst  and 
second  Adam;  by  the  latter  he  means  Christ.  Now,  why  should 
he  be  called  the^  second  man,  who  lived  so  many  ages  after 
Adam,  if  he  did  not  design  to  speak  of  him,  as  typified  by 
him,  or  bearing  some  resemblance  of  him  f  And,  in  other  ex- 
pression *>,  he  seems  to  imply  as  much,  and  shews  how  we  de- 
rive death  from  Adam,  of  whom  he  had  been  speakings  in  the 
foregoing  verses.  Accordingly,  he  says,  Thejirst  man  was  of 
the  curthy  earthy :  and,  as  is  the  earthy ^  such  are  they  also  that  are 
earthy y  and  we  have  dome  the  image  of  the  earthy;  so  that  if 
Adam  was  the  rodt  and  occasion  of  all  the  miseries  we  endure 
in  this  world,  arising  from  his  violation  of  the  covenant  he  was 
und'wr,  It  plainly  proves,  that  he  was  therein  the  head  and  re- 
presentative oi  all  his  postcrit}". 

For  the  farther  proof  of  this,  we  may  take  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  apostle's  method  of  reasoning,  in  the  scripture  but  now 
referred  to,  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worldj  that  is,  fay 
the  first  man,  in  xvhom  all  have  sinned^  Rom.  v.  12.  so  I  would 
choose  to  render  it  rather  than  as  it  is  in  our  translation,  since 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  word  * ;  and  it 
prov.:s  Adam,  in  whom  all  sinned,  to  be  their  head  and  repre- 
sentative, and  also  agrees  best  with  the  apostle^s  general  design, 
or  argument,  insisted  on,  and  farther  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing verses.  • 

Again,  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  penal  evils  consequent  on 
Adam^s  sins,  which  could  not  have  befallen  us,  had  he  not 
been  our  federal  head  and  representative ;  Thus,  in  ver.  18. 
By  the  offence  of  one^  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemiwr 
Hon  f.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  apostle,  in  this  text,  uses 
a  word,  which  we  translate  condemnation  \ ;  which  cannot,  with 

*  'E^'  «■  f  *rhe  toQrds  arr ,  m  it  irs^  irAfaarlmfjLctlci,  ue  irxfloii  m^famtt  kc  tutldo^tfit* 
The  -word  Jiidgwent,  though  not  in  the  original,  if  very  j^istly  mppHedin  mir  tranS' 
tatioiij/rom  verte  16.  or  else,  as  tfie  learned  Grotivs  olntervea,  (he  i9orc/«^«n7*  nughi 
have  been  supplied;  and  so  the  meamng  is,  Res  proccssit  in  condcinnationem.  •fiMf 
J.  Capellua  ffix'es  a  very  ^^ood  sense  of  the  text,  tchen  he  compares  ^Sdam  as  theheadf 
icho  brought  death  into  the  -world,  tcith  Christ  by  ichom  life  is  obtained.  IBs  mti^ 
arc  these:  Qucinudmoduin  omnes homines,  qui rondcmnuntur,  reatum  siiuracoD* 
traxcrunt,  ab  una  unius  hnminis  offensa;  sic  &  quotqtiot  rivificantur,  absolutkl- 
ncm  su.'tm  obtinucvunt  r«b  una  iiniiis  hominis  obedicntia. 


vqrds,  the  seri.te  tchereof  has  an  affnity  to  it,  in  Horn.  viii.  3'1.  tic  o  n^AMpnms  \  and 
alto  sLKtCa»^l*:,  as  in  Acts  xvi  37.  aitd  cliai>  xxii.  25.     So  that,  according  f  th& 
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any  manner  of  consistency,  be  taken  in  any  other  than  a  forcn- 
vick  sense ;  and  therefore  he  argues,  from  thence,  that  we  arc 
Uable  to  condemnation,  by* the  offence  of  Adam ;  which  certain- 
ly proves  the  imputation  of  his  offence  to  us,  and  consequently 
be  is  considered  therein  as  our  federal  head. 

2*  This  farther  appears,  in  that  all  mankind  are  exposed  to 
many  miseries,  and  to  death,  which  are  of  a  penal  nature; 
therefore  they  must  be  considered,  as  the  consequence  of  sin. 
Now  they  cannot  be  the  consequence  of  actual  sin,  in  those, 
who  are  miserable  and  die,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  who  have 
not  shmed  ajier  the  similitude  of  AdanCs  transgression  ;  there- 
fore this  must  be  the  result  of  his  sin,  which  it  could  not  be, 
iiad  he  not  been  the  federal  head  of  all  his  posterity,  (a) 

Object.  It  is  objected  to  this,  that  God  might,  out  of  his  mere 
sovereignty, ordain  that  his  creatures  should  be  exposed  to  some 
degree  of  misery ;  and,  if  this  misery'  be  not  considered,  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  in  infants,  then  it  does  not  prove  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  to  them ;  and  even  their  deatli,  considered 
only  as  a  sepaiation  of  soul  and  body,  may  not  contain  in  it  a 
proper  idea  of  punishment,  (which  consists  in  the  stroke  of  jusr 
tice,  demanding  satisfaction  for  sin)  if  it  be  only  reckoned  an 
expedient,  or  a  necessary-  means  for  their  attaining  eternal  life. 
Therefore  it  doth  not  follow,  that,  because  we  are  liable  to  death, 
before  we  have  done  good  or  evil,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  pun- 
ishment due  to  that  sin,  which  was  committed  by  Adam. 

Annvn  1.  I  will  not  deny  but  that  God  mighr  dispense  some 
lesser  degrees  of  natural  evil,  to  a  sinless  creature,  out  of  his 
mere  soverftignt}' ;  neither  will  I  contend  with  any,  who  shall 
say,  that  he  might,  without  any  dishonour  to  his  perfections, 
send  on  him  an  evil,  sensibly  great,  provided  it  were  not  only 
consistent  with  his  love,  but  attended  with  those  manifestations 
and  displays  thereof,  which  would  more  than  compensate  for  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  have  any  tendency  to  prevent  the 

€tMMiruetiot»  of  tlie  -word,  thoitffh  x^juut  signifes  judicium  in  general ,  Kulxxfifjui  sig» 
nifieM  judicium  advcrsus  aliquein,  or  condcmnatio. 


(u)  That  mankind  are  bom  and  live  in  sin,  niuy  be  collrcU-d  from  various  sour- 
ces of  argument;  by  matter  of  fact,  nono  arc  found  free  from,  who  are  capable  of 
actual  guilt,  by  the  evils  and  deatli  which  a  just  God  wotild  not  othervirise  in- 
flict ;  by  tlie  icieas  of  the  ancients  wlu>  speak  of  a  'deg'tneration  from  a  goldcu, 
to  an  iron  aee,by  the  generjil  practice  of  oiF>;ring  sacrifice,  v.hich  is  an  acknow- 
iiient  of  guilt,  by  the  tcstimonv  of  the  heathens,  that  r\il  example  has  a  prepon- 
derating influence  over  good,  by  the  historical  account  of  the  fall  of  man  in  the 
scriptures,  bv  Uieir  numerous  testimonies  that  none  art*  righteous  before  God  or 
can  be  justiAed  by  tlteir  obedience  to  bis  laws,  by  tiie  coiifessions  of  the  saints. 


led  to  God,  and  rejection  of  all  the  spiritual  good  things  ofifcred,  and  contempt 
of  dirine  threatnings ;  and  above  all  other  proofs,  by  the  L^uming  and  sufTering  ot 
Christ 
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answering  the  end  of  his  being ;  yet  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  thaC^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  cannot  inflict  the  least  degree 
of  punishment  on  a  creature,  who  i^,  in  all  respects  guiltless. 
If  therefore  these  lesser  evils  are  penal,  they  are  the  conse* 
quence  of  Adam^s  sin* 

2«  As  for  death,  that  must  be  considered  as  a  penal  evil ; 
for,  as  such,  it  was  first  denounced,  as  a  part  of  the  curse,  con- 
sequent on  Adam^s  sin ;  and  the  apostle  says,  The  wage»  of 
sin  is  deathy  Rom.  vi.  23.  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  all  men, 
as  dying-  in  Adam^  1  Cor.  xv.  2St»  and  therefore  his  sin  is  im- 

Suted  to  all  mankind ;  and  consequently  he  was  their  federal 
ead  and  representative  in  the  covenant  that  he  was  under* 
II.  They,  whose  federal  head  and  representative  Adam  waa^ 
are  such  as  descended  from  him  by  onlinar)''  generation.  The 
design  of  this  limitation  is  to  signify,  that  our  Saviour  is  ex- 
cepted, and  consequently  that  he  did  not  sin  or  fall  in  him,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  therefore,  though  he  had 
the  same  human  nature  with  all  Adam's  posterity,  yet  he  did 
not  derive  it  from  him,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do ;  and  a  si- 
militude of  nature,  or  his  being  a  true  and  proper  Mxm,  does 
not  render  him  a  descendant  from  Adam,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  are.  The  formation  of  his  human  nature  was  the  effect  of 
miraculous,  supernatural,  creating  power  ;  therefore  he  was  no 
more  liable  to  Adam's  sin,  as  being  a  Man,  than  a  worid  of 
men  would  be,  should  God  create  diem  out  of  nothinff,  or  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  by  a  mediate  creation,  whicn  would 
be  no  more  miraculous,  or  supernatural,  than  it  was  to  form 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin.  Now,  as 

f persons,  so  formed,  would  not  be  concerned  in  Adam's  sin,  or 
all,  whatever  similitude  there  might  be  of  nature  ;  even  so  our 
Saviour  was  not  concerned  therein,  (a) 

]Vk)n*over,  that  we  might  understand  that  he  was  not  included 
in  this  federal  transaction  with  Adam,  the,  apostle  opposes  him, 
as  the  second  Man^  the  federal  Head  of  his  elect,  or  spiritual 
seed,  to  Adam,  the^rst  man^  and  head  of  his  natural  seed, 'in 
tliat  scripture  before  referred  to,  ver.  45.  And,  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  his  extraordinary  and  miraculous  conception  ex- 
empted him  from  any  concern  in  Adam's  sin  and  fall ;  the  an- 
gel, that  gave  the  first  intimation  hereof,  when  he  tells  the  bless- 
ed virgin,  his  mother,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come  upon  her^ 
that  the  power  of  the  highest  should  over-shadow  her^  he  says. 
Therefore  that  Holy  Things  that  shall  be  born  of  thee^  shall  be 
called^  the  Son  of  God;  thereby  implies,  that,  in  his  first  forma- 
tion, he  was  holy,  and  consequently  had  no  concern  in  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin,  because  of  the  manner  of  his  formation,  or  con- 
ception ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  better  way  to  accoimt  for  his  be- 


■1    "*■ 


foj  The  covenant  of  grace  was  trom  eternity,  and  implied  his  innoceiice. 
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ing  Sinless,  than  to  pretend,  as  the  Papists  do,  that  his  mother 
was  sinless ;  which  will  do  no  sen'ice  to  their  cause,  unless 
they  could  ascend  in  a  line  to  our  first  parents,  and  so  prove, 
that  all  our  Saviour^s  progenitors  were  immaculate,  as  well  as 
the  virgin ;  which  is  more  than  they  pretend  to  do. 

III.  Ilr  is  farther  observed,  in  this  answer,  that  mankind 
amned  in  and  fell  with  Adam  in  his  Jirst  transgression^  and 
therefore  they  had  no  concern  in  those  sins,  which  he  commit- 
ted afterwards.  This  appears  from  hence,  diat  Adam,  as  soon 
as  he  sinned,  lost  the  honour  and  prerogative,  that  was  confer- 
red upon  him,  of  being  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  though 
be  was  their  natural  head,  or  common  father ;  for  the  cove- 
nant being  broken,  all  the  evils,  that  we  were  liable  to,  arising 
from  thence,  were  devolved  upon  us,  and  none  of  the  blessings, 
contained  therein,  could  be  conveyed  to  us  that  way,  since  it 
waa  inq)ossible  for  him,  after  his  fall,  to  perform  sinless  obe- 
dience, which  was  the  condition  of  the  life  promised  therein. 
This  doth  not  arise  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  covenant, 
as  from  the  change  that  there  was  in  man,  with  whom  it  was 
made.  The  law,  or  covenant,  would  have  given  life,  if  man 
could  have  yielded  perfect  obedience ;  but  since  his  fall  ren- 
dered that  impossible,  though  the  obligation  thereof,  as  a  law, 
distinct  from  a  covenant,  and  the  curse,  arising  from  the  sanc- 
tion thereof,  remains  still  in  force  against  fallen  man  ;  yet,  as 
a  covenant,  in  which  life  was  promised,  it  was,  from  that  time, 
abrogated;  and  therefore  the  apostle  speaks  of  it,  as  being 
wrak  through  the  fiesh^  Kom.  viii.  3.  that  is,  by  reason  of  A- 
dam^s  transgression,  and  consequently  he  ceased,  from  that 
time,  to  be  the  federal  head,  or  means  of  conveying  life  to  his 
posterity ;  therefore  those  sins  that  he  committed  afterwards, 
were  no  more  imputed  to  them,  to  inhance  their  condemnation, 
than  his  repentance,  or  good  works,  were  imputed  for  their  jus- 
tification. 

IV.  Having  considered  the  first  transgression  of  Adam,  as 
imputed  to  all  those  who  descended  from  him  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration, we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  how  this  doctrine  is  op- 
posed, by  those  who  are  in  the  contrary  way  of  thinking. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  that  what  is  done  by  one  man  can- 
not be  imputed  to  another ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  divine 
perfections,  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  express  words  of 
scripture.  It  is  true,  that  which  is  done  by  us,  in  our  own  per- 
sons, may  be  imputed  to  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  Thus 
it  is  said,  that  Phinehas's  zeal  in  executing  judgment^  by  which 
means  the  plague  was  stayed^  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
nesSy  Psal.  cvi.  30,  31.  so  was  Abraham's  yZziM,  Rom.  iv.  9, 
23.  Accordingly  God  approved  of  these  their  respective  good 
actions,  as  what  denominated  them  righteous  persons,  and  pla- 
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ced  them  to  their  account,  as  bestowing  on  them  some  rewards 
accordingly ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man's  own  sin  may  be  im« 
puted  to  him,  and  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  an  offender :  But  to 
impute  the  sin  committed  by  one  person  to  another,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  committed  that  sin  which  was  really  committed 
by  another ;  in  which  case,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earthr  would  not 
do  right. 

Atisw,  When  we  speak  of  persons  being  punished  for  a  crim^ 
committed  by  another,  as  being  imputed  to  diem,  we  understand 
the  word  imputation  in  a  forensick  sense,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
suppose  that  here  is  a  wrong  judgment  passed  on  persons  or 
things,  as  though  the  crime  were  reckoned  to  have  been  comnfft- 
ted  by  them  ;  accordingly  we  do  not  say,  that  we  cbmmitted 
that  sin,  which  was  more  immediately  committed  by  Adam* 
In  him  it  was  an  actual  sin ;  it  is  ours,  as  imputed  to  us,  or  as  we 
are  punished  for  it,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  oifence,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  in  which  we  were  included. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  contrar^^  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  nations, 
for  the  iniquity  of  some  public  persons  to  be  punished  in  many 
others,  so  that  whole  cities  and  nations  have  suffered  on  their 
account ;  and  as  for  scripture-instances  hereof,  we  often  read 
of  whole  families  and  nations,  suffering  for  the  crimes  of  those, 
who  had  been  public  persons,  and  exemplary  in  sinning.  Thus 
Achan  coveted  the  v^edge  of  gold,  and,  for  this,  he  suffered  not 
alone ;  but  his  -toTis  and  daughters  were  stoned^  and  burned  rviih 
fre^  together  with  himself,  Joshua  vii.  24,  25.  though  we  do 
not  expressly  read,  that  they  were  confederates  with  him  in 
the  crime.  And  as  for  the  Amalekites,  who,  without  provoca- 
tion, came  out  against  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  God  threatens 
them,  that  he  would  have  ivar  with  them  for  thts^from  grne^ 
ration  to  generation^  Exod.  xvii.  16.  and  m  pursuance  of  this 
threatening,  God,  imputing  the  crime  of  their  forefathers  to 
their  posterity,  some  hundreds  of  years  after,  ordered  Saul  to 
go  and  utterltj  destroy  thcm^  by  slaying  both  man  and  tooman^ 
infant  and  sucklings  1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3.  And  the  sin  of  Jeroboam 
was  punished  in  his  posterity,  according  to  the  threatening  de- 
nounced, 1  Kings  xiv.  10,  11.  as  was  also  the  sin  of  Ahab,  1 
Kings  xxi.  21,  22.  And  the  church  acknowledges;,  that  it  was 
a  righteous  dispensation  of  providence  for  God  to  bring  upon 
Judah  those  miseries,  which  immediately  preceded,  and  fol- 
lowed their  being  carried  captive,  when  they  say.  Our  fathers 
have  sinned^  and  are  not ;  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquity^  Lam* 
V.  r.  and  our  Saviour  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  when  he  tcBa 
the  Jews,  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earthy  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel^  unto  the  blood  of 
ZachariaSy  son  of  Barachias^  whom  ^je  slew  between  the  temfHt 
and  the  altar y  Matth.  xxiii.  ^5.  These  instances,  and  others  of 
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the  like  nature,  prove  that  it  is  no  unheard  of  thing,  for  one  flan^ 
to  suffer  for  a  crime  comnxitted  by  another  *• 

But  I  am  sensible  the  principal  thing  intended  in  the  objec- 
tion, when  this  is  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  scripture,  is,  that* 
It  contradicts  the  sense  of  what  the  prophet  says,  when  he  tells 
the  people,  that  they  should  not  have  occasion  any  more  to  use 
this  proverb  in  Israel^  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes^  and 
the  children! s  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ;  for  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall 
die^  Ezek*  xviii.  2-*4«  the  meaning  of  which  scripture  is,  that 
if  they  were  humble  and  penitent,  and  did  not  commit  those 
crimes  that  their  fathers  had  done,  they  should  not  be  punished 
for  them,  which  was  a  special  act  of  favour,  that  God  would 
grant  them  on  this  supposition ;  and  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
be  would  not  impute  their  father's  sins  to  them,  or  suffer  them 
to  be  carried  captive,  merely  because  their  fathers  had  deserved 
this  desolating  judgment.  But  this  does  not,  in  all  respects^ 
agree  with  the  instance  before  us ;  for  we  are  considering  Adam 
as  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  their  fathers  were 
not  to  be  considered  in  this,  and  such  like  scriptures.  More- 
over, the  objectors  will  hardly  deny,  that  natural  death,  and  the 
many  evils  of  this  life,  are  a  punishment,  in  some  respects,  for 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  Therefore  the  question  is  not^ 
whether  some  degree  of  punishment  may  ensue  hereupon  ?  but, 
whether  the  greatest  degree  of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  heU, 
can  be.said  to  be  the  consequence  hereof  ?  But  this  we  shall  be 
led  more  particularly  to  consider,  under  a  following  answer  f* 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  divine  perfections,  for  God  to  appoint  Adam  to  be  the  head 
and  rq>resentative  of  all  his  posterity ;  so  that  they  must  stand, 
or  fall,  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns  in 
him,  inasmuch  as  this  was  not  done  by  their  own  choice  and 
consent,  which  they  were  not  capable  of  giving,  since  they  were 
not  existent.  The  case  say  they^  is  the  same,  as  though  a  king 
should  appoint  a  representative  body  of  men,  and  give  them  a 
power  to  enact  laws,  whereby  his  subjects  should  be  dispossess- 
ed of  their  estates  and  properties,  which  no  one  can  suppose  to 

•  Thit  it  hot  onhf  agreeable  to  many  instances  contained  in  scripture,  Iha  it  hus 
been  acknorwUdg^  to  be  just  by  the  very  heatlien,  as  agretabfe  to  the  lavf  of  naturr 
ami  naUont,  Thus  one  says  :  iiometimes  a  -whole  city  is  pitnishedfor  the  roickednea^ 
ejsme  man :  Thus  ffesiod,  TnKXauu  uatt  ^vfAwao-a,  'rohH  *uuu  oLflfCi  travptt ;  and  Horace. 
say9,  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plcctuntur  Ach'ivi :  ^iud  one  observes,  that  it  teas 
the  etutom  of  several  cities  of  Greece,  to  inJHct  the  sane  punishment  on  the  chifdrenof 
iyramts,  as  t^teir  fatfiers  fuiddone  on  others:  In  Grxcis  civitatibus  liberl  tyrannn. 
rum  suppressis  illis,  eodera  supplicio  afiiciuntur.  Vid.  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Brut.  XV. 
&  Q.  Cvrt.  Ijib.  VI.  speaks  of  a  lurw  observed  among  t/te  J^faceilonians  /  in  w/b'cA, 
traiterous  conspiracies  agirinst  the  life  of  tlte  prince  rsere  punished,  not  only  in  the 
traitcrt  themselves,  but  in  their  near  relations.  Qui  regi  iitfidiuti  (Misent,  Uli  cum 
cogTUrtJa  Sc  propinquis  suis  morte  aifiovreiitur. 
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DC  Just ;  whereas  if  they  had  chosen  them  themselves,  thejr 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  injustice  that  was 
done  them,  inasmuch  as  the  laws,  made  by  their  representatives, 
are,  in  eflect,  their  own  laws.  Therefore,  to  apply  this  to  the 
case  before  us,  had  all  mankind  chose  Adam  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative, or  consented  to  stand  or  fall  in  him,  there  would  hare 
been  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  dispensation  of  God's  provi* 
dence,  relating  hereunto :  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  otherwise,  it 
does  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  God,  to  constitute  him 
the  head  and  representative  of  all  his  posterity  :  so  that,  by  his 
fall,  they  should  be  involved  in  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition. 

Answ.  There  are  various  methods  taken  to  answer  this  ob- 
jection. 

1.  Some  say  litde  more  to  it  than  this  :  That  if  Adam  had 
retained  his  integrity,  we  should  have  accepted  of,  and  rejoiced 
m  that  life,  which  he  would  have  procured  by  his  staziding  ; 
there  would  then  have  been  no  complaint,  or  finding  fault,  with 
the  divine  dispensation,  as  though  it  had  been  unjust ;  there- 
fore,  since  he  fell,  and  brought  death  into  the  world,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  submit,  and  acknowledge,  that  all  the 
ways  of  God  are  equal.  But,  though  we  must  ail  allow  that 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in  whatever  he  does,  is  the  crea- 
tures duty,  yet  I  cannot  think  this  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection,  and  therefore  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it,  but 
proceed  to  consider  what  may  be  farther  said  in  answer  to  it. 

2.  Others  say,  that,  since  Adam  was  the  common  father, 
and  consequentiy  the  most  honourable  of  mankind,  (our  Sa- 
viour only  excepted,  whom  he  did  not  represent)  therefore  it 
was  fit  that  he  should  have  this  honour  conferred  upon  him ; 
so  that,  had  all  his  posterity  been  existent,  and  the  choice  of  a 
representative  been  wholly  referred  to  them,  the  law  of  nature 
would  have  directed  to,  and  pointed  out  the  man,  who  ought,  in 
this  respect,  to  have  the  preference  to  all  others.  This  answer 
bids  fairer,  I  confess  to  remove  the  difficulty  than  the  other, 
especially  if  it  be  added,  that  God  might  have  given  Adam 
some  advantages  of  nature,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  besides 
that  relative  one,  arising  from  his  being  their  common  father; 
and  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  their  interest,  as  well  as 
their  duty,  to  have  chosen  him,  as  being  best  qualified  to  per* 
form  the  work  that  was  devolved  upon  him. 

3.  But,  since  this  will  not  wholly  remove  the  difficulty,  it  is 
farther  alleged,  that  God  chose  him,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  his  choice ;  and,  indeed,  had  all  mankind  been 
then  existent,  supposing  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness 
(and  we  must  not  suppose  the  contrary)  then  they  would  have 
acknowledged  the  equity  of  this  divine  dispensation,  other- 
wise they  would  hiiye  actually  sinaed,  said  fsUlen,  in  rejecting 
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and  complaining  of  the  will  of  God.  But  this  will  npt  satisfy 
■  those  who  advance  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  deny 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  who  still  com- 
plain of  it,  as  a  very  severe  dispensation,  and  conclude,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  God  is  pleaded  for  against  his  other  perfectionr; 
therefore  something  farther  must  be  added,  in  answer  to  the 
objection. 

We  freely  allow,  that  it  is  not  equitable  (to  use  the  similitude 
taken  from  human  forms  of  government)  {%t  a  king  to  appoint  a 
representative,  who  shall  have  a  power  committed  to  mm,  to 
take  away  the  properties,  or  estates  of  his  subjects :  but  this 
does  not,  in  many  respects,  agree  with  the  matter  under  our 
present  consideration :  nevertheless,  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that 
these  subjects  had  nothing  which  they  could  call  their  OMm,  se« 
parate  from  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  their  properties  and  es- 
tates were  not  only  defended,  but  given  by  him,  and  that  upon 
this  tenure,  that  he  reserved  to  himself  a  right  to  dispossess 
them  of  them  at  his  pleasure ;  in  this  case,  he  might,  without 
any  injustice  done  them,  appoint  a  representative,  by  whose 
conduct  they  might  be  forfeited,  or  retained ;  and  this  agrees 
with  our  present  argument.  Accordingly  let  it  be  considered, 
that  there  were  some  things  which  Adam  was  possessed  of  in 
his  state  of  innocency,  and  others  which  he  was  given  to  ex- 
pect, had  he  stood,  which  he  had  no  natural  right  to,  aeparate 
nDm  the  divine  will ;  therefore  it  follows,  from  hence,  that  God 
might,  without  doing  his  posterity  any  injustice,  repose  thb  in 
the  hands  of  a  mutable  creature,  so  that  it  should  be  retained 
cr  lost  for  them,  according  as  he  stood  or  fell.  And  this  will 
appear  less  exceptionable,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  that 
guilt,  which  all  mankind  were  brought  under,  by  Adam's  sin, 
and  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
fall ;  which  they,  who  maintain  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
generally  represent,  in  such  a  way,  as  though  we  supposed  that 
there  were  no  difference  between  it,  and  die  guilt  contracted, 
together  with  the  punishment  ensuing  on  actusd  sins,  how  great 
soever  they  are.  But  this  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
under  a  following  answer,"*^  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  take 
a  just  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin,  imputed  to  us,  and  that  of  actual  sins  committed  by  us* 


QuKST.  XXIII.  Into  what  estate  did  the  fall  bring  mankind  f 

Ahsw.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  and 
misery. 

Vol.  n.  Q 
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Quest.  XXIV.  What  is  ^i/i  ? 

Answ.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of 
any  law  of  God,  given  as  a  rule  to  the  reasonable  creature. 

Quest.  XXV.  Wherein  consisteth  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate 
rvhereinto  man  fell? 

Answ.  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell;  con- 
sisteth  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  that  righ- 
teousness wherein  he  was  created ;  and  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,  whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  imto  aJll  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil,  and  that  continually,  which  is  commonly  called^ 
Original  sin,  and  from  which  do  proceed  all  actual  trans* 
gressious. 

Quest.  XXV  I.  Haw  is  original  sin  conveyed  from  our  ^rs$ 
parents  wita  their  posterity  ? 

Answ.  Original  sin  is  conveyed  from  our  first  parents  unID 
their  posterity  by  natural  generation,  so  as  all  that  proceed 
from  them,,  in  that  way^  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sia» 

HAVING  considered  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  all 
mankind  being  sa  far  concerned  therein,  as  that  their  sin 
is  imputed  to  them ;  we  are  now  led  to  speak  concerning  that 
sin  and  misery  which  ensues  hereupon.  And, 

I.  This  is  not  barely  called  a  single  act  of  sin,  or  one  par- 
ticular instance  of  misery,  but  a  state  of  sin  and  misery.  Man's 
being,  brought  into  a  state  of  sin,  is  sometimes  called  sin's  reign- 
ing, or  haTing  dominion  over  him ;  and  his  being  brought  into 
a  state  of  miser}',  is  called  the  reign^  or  dominion  of  death ;  so 
that  as,  by  Tarious  steps^  we  proceed  from  one  degree  of  sin 
Biito  another,  our  condemnation  is  gradually  enhanced  thereby. 
This  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  first  of  these  answers* 

II.-  We  have  a  brief  definition  of  sin,  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing supposed,,  namely,  that  there  was  a  law  given,  and  pro- 
mulgated, as  a  rule  oi  obedience,  to  the  reasonable  creature, 
tvithout  which  there  could  be  no  sin  committed,  or  guilt  con- 
tracted ;  as  the  apostle  saith.  Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  trans- 
gressron^  Rom.  iv.  15.  or,  Sin  is  not  imputed^  where  there  is 
no  law,  chap.  v.  1 3» 

And  inasmuch  as  it  is  ob8er\'ed,  that  the  subjects,  bound  bj* 
this  law,  are  reasonable  creatures ;  this  gives  us  to  understand,, 
that  thougfi  other  creatures  be  the  eflect  of  God's  power,  and 
the  object's  of  his  pn>videncey  yet  they  are  not  the  subjects  of 
'moral  governments  They  caniiet  therefore  be  under  a  law,  in- 
asmuch as  they  arc  not  capable  of  understanding  their  relation 
to  God/ as  Sovereign,  or  their  obligation  to  obey  him,  or  the 
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meaning  of  a  law,  wliich  is  the  rule  thereof.  Moreover,  we  have 
in  this  answer,  an  account  of  the  formal  nature  of  sin. 

1.  It  is  considered,  either  in  its  negative,  or  rather  privative 
idea,  as  containing  in  it  a  defect,  or  want  of  conformity  to  the 
law,  a  privation  of  that  rectitude  of  nature,  or  righteousness  that 
man  had  at  first,  or  our  not  peribrming  that  which  we  are 
bound,  by  the  law  of  God,  to  do ;  and  those  particular  instan- 
ces of  sin,  included  herein,  are  called  sins  of  omission. 

2*  It  is  described  by  its  positive  idea,  and  so  it  is  called,  ^ 
transgression  of  the  law,  or  doing  that  which  is  forbidden  by  it. 
Thus  it  is  called,  by  the  apostle.  The  transgression  of  the  laxi\ 
1  John  iii.  4.  This  we  shall  not  insist  on  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  on  this  head,  when  we  con- 
sider the  sins  forbidden,  under  each  of  the  ten  commandments, 
and  the  various  aggravations  thereof.* 

III.  We  are,  in  the  next  answer,  led  to  consider  the  sinful- 
ness of  all  mankind,  as  fallen  in  Adam,  or  original  sin,  as  de- . 
rived  to,  and  discovered  in  us ;  and  this  consists  more  espe- 
cially in  our  being  guilty  of  Adam's  first  sin,  oiir  wanting  diat 
righteousness  which  he  was  possessed  of;  and  also  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  from  whence  all  actual  transgressions  pro- 
ceeds 

1*  We  shall  enquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin.  Having  before  shewn  that  his  disobe- 
ditmce  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  that  which  is  the  result  there- 
of, is,  that  all  the  world  becomes  guilty  before  God :  guilt  is 
an  obligation,  or  liableness  to  suffer  punishment  for  an  offence 
committed,  in  proportion  to  the  aggravations  thereof.  Now, 
since  this  guilt  was  not  contracted  by  us,  but  imputed  to  us, 
we  must  consider  it  as  the  same,  in  all ;  or  not  admitting  of  any 
degrees ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  groat  dilTerence  between 
diat  guilt  which  is  the  result  of  sin  imputed  to,  and  that  which 
arises  from  sin's  being  committed  by  us.  They,  who  do  not  put 
a  just  difference  between  these  two,  give  occasion  to  many  pre- 
juidices  against  this  doctrine,  and  do  not  sufficiently  vmdicate 
the  perfections  of  God,  in  his  judiciary  proceedings  lu  puniJi- 
iog  one  or  the  other  of  them.  That  we  may  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, let  it  be  considered,  that  original  and  actual  sins  differ 
more  especially  in  two  respects. 

(1.)  The  sin  of  our  first  parents,  how  heinous  soever  it  was 
in  them,  as  being  an  actual  transgression,  attended  with  the 
highest  aggravations,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  our  actual  sin, 
or  committed  by  an  act  of  our  will ;  therefore,  though  the  im» 
putation  thereof  to  us,  as  has  been  before  proved,  is  righteous, 
yet  it  has  not  those  circumstances  attending  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  committed  by  us.  Iherefore, 

•  See  Qtiett.  cv.— cji. 
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(2.)  The  guilt  thereof,  or  the  punishment  due  to  it,  cannot  be 
6o  great  as  the  guilt  we  contract,  or  the  punishment  we  are  lia-* 
ble  to,  for  actual  sins,  which  are  committed  with  the  approba* 
tion  and  consent  of  the  will,  and  as  they  are  against  some  degree 
of  light  and  convictions  of  conscience,  and  manifold  engage- 
ments to  the  contrary :  but  this  does  not  properly  belong  to 
Adam's  sin,  as  imputed  to  us ;  nor  is  the  punishment  due  to 
it  the  same,  as  though  it  had  been  committed  by  us  in  our 
own  persons* 

But,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  corruption  of  nature  inherent 
ud  us.  We  do  not  deny,  but  that  the  fountain  that  sends  fordi 
all  actual  sins,  or  that  sin  reigning  in  the  heart,  is,  in  various 
respects,  more  aggravated,  than  many  others  that  are,  commit* 
ted,  which  we  call  actual  transgressions,  as  the  corrupt  foun* 
tain  is  worse  than  the  streams,  or  the  root  than  the  branch,  or 
die  cause  than  the  eifect*  But  when  we  consider,  as  at  present 
we  do  Addm's  sin  only,  as  imputed,  and  as  being  antecedent 
tjb  that  corruption  of  nature,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
unfiil  actions ;  or  when  we  distinguish  between  original  sin,  as 
imputed  and  inherent,  we  only  understand,  by  the  former,  diat 
it  cannot  expose  those  who  never  committed  any  actual  sins^ 
tb  so  great  a  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment,  as  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  are  said  to  expose  them  to. 

And  let  it  be  farther  observed,  that  we  do  not  say  that  there 
19  no  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  as  imputed  to  us ;  for 
that  would  be  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  guilt  attending  it, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  we  have  already  proyed ;  but  all  our 
desi^,  at  present,  is,  to  put  a  just  difference  between  Adam's 
sb,  imputed  to  us,  and  those  that  are  committed  by  us.  And, 
indeed,  if  what  we  have  said  under  this  head,  be  not  true,  the 
state  of  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  under  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin,  must  be  equally  deplorable  with  that  of  the  rest  of  man* 
kind;  therefore,  when  I  find  some  expressing  themselves  to 
this  purpose,  I  cann6t  wonder  that  others,  who  deny  thi^  dec* 
trine  are  oflfended  at  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  they  are 
exposed  to  no  punishment  at  all,  which  none,  that  observe  the 
miseries  that  we  are  liable  to,  from  our  first  appearance  ih  the 
world,  to  our  leaving  it,  whether  sooner  or  later,  can  well  de» 
tiy ;  and  another  thing  to- say,  that  they  are  exposed  to  the'salne 
punishment  for  it,  as  though  they  had  actually  committed  itj 
the  former  we  allow;  the  latter  we  must  take  leave  to  deny  lest 
we  should  ^vc  occasion  to  any  to  think  that  the  Judge  of  all 
does  any  thing,  which  carries  in  it  the  least  appearance  of  se- 
ven t}%  and  injustice.  Thus  concerning  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin,  imputed  to  us ;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  efiecfs 
thereof.  Accordingly, 
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.Urn  Man  is  said  to  want  that  righteousness  which  he  had  at 
first,  which  is  generally  called,  original  righteousness.  This  is 
styled,  the  privative  part  of  original  sin,  as  the  corruption  of . 
the  human  nature,  and  its  propensity  to  all  sin,  is  the  positive 
part  thereof.  In  considering  the  former  of  these,  or  man's  want 
^  original  righteousness,  we  may  obser\'e, 

fl.)  That  man  has  not  wholly  lost  God's  natural  image^ 
irhich  he  was  possessed  of,  as  an  intelligent  creature,  consist- 
ing in  his  being  endowed  as  such  with  an  understanding,  capa- 
ble of  some  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  divine 
things ;  and  a  will,  in  many  respects,  free,  viz*  as  to  what  con- 
cerns natural  things,  or  some  external  branches  of  religion,  or 
things  materially  good,  and  in  his  having  executive  powers,  to 
act  agreeably  thereunto ;  though  these  are  miserably  defaced, 
and  come  far  short  of  that  perfection,  which  he  had  in  the  state 
in  which  he  was  first  created.  Some  have  compared  this  to  an 
old  decayed  building,  which  has,  by  the  ruins  of  time,  lost  its 
strength  and  beauty,  though  it  retains  something  of  the  shape 
and  resemblance  of  what  it  was  before.  Thus  the  powers  and 
fticulties  of  the  soul  are  weakened,  but  not  wholly  lost,  by  the 
falL  They  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  shrivelled 
and  withered  in  winter,  and  look  as  though  they  are  dead ;  or 
like  a  man,  who  has  out-lived  himself,  and  has  lost  the  vivacity 
and  sprightliness  of  his  parts,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  body, 
which  he  formerly  had. 

(2.)  Ottr  ability  to  yield  acceptable  obedience  to  God,  much 
more  perfect  obedience,  is  wholly  lost,  as  being  destitute  of  a 

Erinciple  of  spiritual  lilfe  and  grace,  which  must,  if  ever  we 
ave  it,  be  implanted  in  regeneration ;  so  that  every  one  may 
say  with  the  aposde,  I?i  vie  (that  is^  in  mij  fienhi)  dwelleth  7io 
good  things  Rom.  vii.  18. 

(3.)  We  are  destitute  of  a  right  to  the  heavenly  blessedness, 
and  all  those  privileges,  that  were  promised  upon  conc^tion  of 
our  first  parents  performing  perfect  obedience,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  made  with  them  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cency. 

This  want  of  original  righteousness  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  first  sin.  By  original  righteousness  we  un- 
derstand, either  that  freedom  from  guilt,  which  man  had  before 
he  sinned,  which  exempted  him  from  any  liablcness  to  condem- 
nation, and  afibrded  him  a  plea  before  God  for  his  retaining  the 
blessings  he  was  possessed  of;  and,  had  he  persisted  longer  in 
his  integrity,  it  would  have  given  him  a  right  to  a  greater  degree 
of  happiness :  His  perfect  obedience  was  his  righteousness,  in  a 
forensick  sense ;  and  the  failure  thereof,  in  our  first  parents,  ren- 
dered both  them  and  us  destitute  of  it.  But,  since  this  is  the  same 
vrith  what  is  expressed  in  the  foregoing  words,  wherein  'we  u^ 
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denominated  guilty  of  Adatn^s  first  sin,  we  must  consider  Some- 
thing else,  as  intended  in  this  expression,  when  we  are  said  Ui 
want  that  righteousness  wherein  he  was  created. 

We  have  before  observed,  that,  by  the  fail  of  our  first  parents, 
the  image  of  God  in  man  was  defaced :  But  now,  we  are  to  apeak 
of  his  supernatural  image,  as  what  was  wholly  lost,  and  there- 
fore all  mankind  are,  by  nature,  destitute  of  a  principle  of  grace ; 
nqpon  which  account  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  the  apoatle  doe% 
There  ie  none  righteous;  noj  not  one,  Rom.  iii.  10.  and  else- 
where man  is  called,  A  transgressor  from  the  womb,  Isa*  zlviii* 
••  and,  by  nature,  not  only  a  child  of  wrath,  but  dead  in  ires- 
passes  and  sins,  £ph.  ii.  1.  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
be  created  again  to  good  works,  or  that  a  new  principle  of  grace 
be  implanted  in  regeneration,  without  which  there  is  no  salvatjoik 
Our  being  destitute  of  this  supernatural  principle  of  grace  is  dis* 
■tinguished  from  that  propensity  to  sin,  or  corruption  of  nature, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  words  of  this  answer ;  and 
therefore,  considering  it  as  thus  distinguished,  and  aa  called, 
by  some,  the  privative  part  of  original  sin  ;  we  are  led  to  speak 
of  man  in  his  destitute  state,  deprived  of  that  which  was  his 
glory,  and  tended  to  his  defence  against  the  assaults  of  temp- 
tation ;  and  of  those  actual  transgressions  which  are  the  conae-t 
quence  thereof.  This  excellent  endowment  man  b  said  to  have 
lost. 

Some  divines  express  themselves  with  a  degree  of  caution^ 
when  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  therefore,  though  they  allow 
that  man  has  lost  this  righteousness,  yet  they  will  hardly  own 
that  God  took  it  away,  though  it  were  by  a  judicial  act,  as  sup^ 
posing  that  this  would  argue  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin ;  and 
I  would  not  blame  the  least  degree  of  concern  expressed  to 
fence  against  such  a  consequence,  did  it  really  ensue  on  our 
asserting  it ;  yet  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  vindicated,  though  we  should  assert,  that  he  deprived 
him  of  this  righteousness,  as  a  punishment  of  his  sin,  or  deni- 
ed him  that  power  to  perform  perfect  obedience,  which  he  con- 
ferred on  him  at  first;  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
God's  restoring  to  him  his  lost  power,  to  perform  that  which 
is  truly  and  supernaturally  good  in  all  its  circumstances;,  and 
the  iniusing  habits  of  sin  into  his  nature  :  This,  we  acknow- 
ledge, he  could  not  do,  consistently  with  his  holiness,  and  shall 
make  it  farther  appear,  under  a  following  head.  But  the  other 
he  might  do,  that  is,  leave  man  destitute  of  a  power  to  walk  be- 
fore him  in  holiness  and  righteousness ;  for,  if  God  had  been 
obliged  to  have  given  him  this  power,  then  his  bestowing  it  on 
fallen  man,  would  be  rather  a  debt  than  a  grace,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel.  But  this  leads  us  to  con* 
sider  the  positive  part  of  origixud  sin ;  therefore,  . 
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$•  Man's  sinfulness,  as  fallen,  consists  in  the  corruption  of 
his  nature,  or  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  all  evil,  which,  as 
it  is  observed,  is  commonly  called,  original  sin^  that  is,  original 
tin  inherent,  as  distinguished  from  it,  as  imputed  to  us,  which 
has  been  already  considered.  That  the  nature  of  man  is  vitia- 
ted, corrupted,  and  prone  to  all  that  is  bad,  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  all ;  and,  indeed,  he  that  denies  it,  must  either  be  veiy 
much  unacquainted  with  himself,  or  hardly  retain  the  common 
nodces  which  we  have  of  moral  good  and  evil.  This  is  frequent- 
ly represented,  in  scripture,  as  a  plague,  defilement,  or  deadly 
evil,  with  which  his  heart  is  aifected ;  upon  which  account  it  is 
said,  that  it  is  deceitful  above  all  things^  and  desperately  rvick- 
edf  Jer«  xvii.  9.  that  out  of  it  proceed  evil  thoughts^  and  all  o- 
Cher  abominations  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  Matth.  xv.  19. 
unless  prevented  by  the  grace  of  God* 

This  propensity  of  nature  to  sin  discovers  itself  in  the  first 
dawn  of  our  reason ;  so  that  we  no  sooner  appear  to  be  men, 
but  we  give  gnnmd  to  conclude  that  we  are  sinners.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  said.  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  only  evilj  and 
Asitfrom  his  youth^  fa  J  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  chap.  viii. 
21.  and  he  is  represented  as  estranged  from  the  womij  going 
astray  as  soon  as  he  is  born^  speaking  lyes^  Psal.  Ivii.  3.  which 
is,  notwithstanding,  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  that 
we  are  prone  to  sin,  as  soon  as  we  have  any  dispositions,  or  in- 
clinations, to  any  thing ;  for  it  cannot  lie  supposed  that  man  is 
disposed  to  commit  actual  sin  before  he  is  capable  of  acting. 
Some,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  soul  of  a  child 
sins  as  soon  as  it  is  united  to  the  bodv  in  the  womii,  and  have 
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("a J  Gen.  vi.  5.  Is  a  picture  of  antidcluvian  iniquit}-,  it  not  only  proves  tliat. 
guilt  was  universal,  and  all  men  afTectecl ;  that  it  was  f^iicral,  the  ^*cater  por- 
tion of  the  actions  of  men  being  evil ;  but  that  the  depravity  of  every  inisanctified 
■lan  was  total,  extending  not  merely  to  his  th»ughts,h\xX.  to  his  imaginatUn  *iy^« 
the  first  fnime  or  form  of  the  thoughts.  They  were  not  partially,  but  onit/  en\ 
and  tluit  not  occasionally  but  amtinuuUy.  Yet  the  ruce  who  were  destroyed* 
most  liavc  performed  relative  duties,  parental  nnd  filial ;  and  the  tribes  seem  tc» 
Ittve  lived  as  free  linom  war,  at  least,  as  those  who  have  existed  since  the  flood. 
If  crimes  before  the  flood  exceeded  in  degree  and  nuiltitude  those  of  modem 
tirocsy  jet  if  they  diflered  not  in  their  nature,  it  will  follow,  that  whrn  the  unre- 
■ewcd  in  our  days,  are  kind  parents,  dutiful  children,  honest  men,  and  good  citi- 
zens, they  may  be  totafiif  depraved;  the  "imajincMQttof  the  thoughtt  of  their  heart  j 
imnf  he  mly  evil  continutUhf**  As  we  know  not  ttieir  hearts,  are  to  judge  of  them 
hf  their  frtiits,  and  are  charitably  to  impute  tlieir  actions  to  better  motives,  we 
may  with  propriety  commend  what  God  will  condemn.  He  sees  tiie  intentions^ 
ami  the  aversion  of  heart  to  him  and  holiness,  and  though  he  may  reward  virtu- 
ous conduct  in  this  world,  to  encourage  virtue,  yet  wiU  eventualfy  judge  riglite- 
anjudgment,  and  connect  every  action  with  its  motives. 

Tills  scripture  also  shews  us  not  only,  that  the  material  goodneta  of  actions 
will  not  recommend  them  to  God,  but  that  cojifcientiounusa  in  the  discharge  of 
selative  duties,  (for  this  must  have  existed  before  the  flood,)  will  not  vecQiMivnM\. 
tkem  wlttrc  the  leve  of  Cod,  wiuck  ispccvJiu  to  tbe  rcisewcd  i&ind,  \a  ibtc^^ 
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...     i       .ui^^•^^iL»lc  conjecture  so  far,  as  that  they  hars 

..  .iu  .4,    iMi  aitual  sin  is  committed  in  the  womb.  But  this 

■    w.    -iitx   licrMUuce  oi*  all  manner  of  proof,  but  it  seems  so 

^. «  .:^r>ujd,  that,  asi  few  will  be  convinced  by  it,  so  it  needs  no 

,  ...uutiiua. 

V.N  uu  tills  propensity  to  sin,  (whenever  it  may  be  said  to 
.^^i  :)iacc>  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  equal  in  all;  and  in  this 
\i  vlitUis  tioin  Adam^s  guilt,  as  imputed  to  us,  and  from  our 
\%AiH.  oi  «)ri»;iiial  righteousness,  as  the  immediate  consequence 
ihcicol  ;  tur  these  corrupt  inclinations  appear,  from  universal 
i;\{»viKiiv.\  js  well  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  scripture,  to 
bv  oi  MX  iiKi*easin>;  nature  ;  so  that  some  are  more  obstinate  an^ 
hai\icue«l  in  sin  than  others;  and  the  habits  thereof^  in  many, 
an-  LOiii(Mrcd  to  the  tincture  of  the  Ethiopiayi^  or  the  leoparifi 
<l>*jiy^  Jcr.  \iii.  ^:J.  which  no  hiunan  art  can  take  away.  We 
Aic,  ukUx\U  iiatLimlly  prone  to  sin  at  first;  but  afterwards  the 
*ipui>y  >i>r\:aa%  and  the  propensity,  or  inclination  to  it,  in- 
^k%;<u^cs  '.>v  rc^vau'd  act«,  or  a  course  of  sin.  The  Psalmist  takes 
uoucc  oi  ih:>,  ill  a  beautiful  climax^  or  gradation;  They  know 
i^ty  itii/Uf  7C-4-.*:  .'ic-f/  unJeratandy  they  walk  in  darknest^  PsaL 

\V\  shall  now  take  occasion  to  speak  something  concerning 
the  I  (sv*  or  oric;hi  hereof.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  many  ha^t 
4itv*uiptevl  to  account  for  and  explain,  though  with  as  litUe  sue- 
ccto  .IN  jiwy  tiling  that  comes  within  the  compass  of  our  enqui* 
liiH.  Stwue  ancient  heretics  ^  have  thought, that  because  it  could 
«iu(  Iv  iu^m  iiod^  who  is  the  author  of  nothing  but  what  is  good* 
ihai  ihetefoiv  there  are  two  first  causes  ;  one  of  all  good,  whicb 
t.s  ^ukK  and  tile  other  of  all  evil.  But  this  is  deservedly  explod- 
CkI,  x'«  a  iuo\t  dangerous  and  absurd  notion. 

Oiheis  see  in  tv>  assert,  that  God  is  the  author  of  it;  and,  that 
ihs\  ui  i\  cveuipate  themselves  from  making  him  the  author 
x>i  xiii«  Huieh  is  the  vilest  reproach  that  can  be  cast  upon  him, 
\\\k\  .ukK  that  he  does  this  in  a  judicial  way,  as  a  punishment 
u>4  the  Niu  v>f  our  first  parents,  and  that  it  is  no  reflection  on  him 
a»  ^i4»(>vv»e«  that,  as  a  Judge,  he  may  put  this  propensity'  to  sin 
'!«u*  .>ai  nature  :  so  that  it  i:^,  as  it  were,  concreate  with  the 
V  »ul,  OI  deiived  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  formed  in, 
^i\s\  uiuieU  lo  the  bodv  :  Bat  we  cannot,  bv  anv  means,  conclude 
V>i>vl  U'  Iv  ihe  author  hereof,  though  it  be  as  a  Judge;  for  that 
%kuuUl  hi  Uk  AUp|Htse  his  vindictive  justice  inconsistent  with  the 
"k^u.iUi.  piiiiiy  \»f  his  nature.  We  read,  indeed,  of  God's  ^p- 
i',;^  .i. ..'  \^»  .J  i\Af  j\v*i  hi\:rts*  iustSy  Psal.  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  as  a 
^luui'.Siu.  ui  toi  v»ther  sins  :  but  never  of  his  producing  in  them 
^ii  III.  liuuuiu  u»  <«inttlu>uy;h  it  be  imder  the  notion  of  a  punish- 
i\i.  lu  Uni  ihu  haxini;  been  proved  and  illustrated,  under  a 
4  ^  .  Um.  «.  jwmiv*  ..'»  -W  •tf%tf<iU  4Yiii^'>i  oiW  the  Muu^h<u  in  the  third. 
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oregoing  answer,  whcii  speaking  concerning  the  providence  of 
3od,  as  conversant  about  those  actions,  to  which  sin  is  annexed, 
n  a  judicial  way,  we  shall  pass  it  over  in  this  place  *• 
~  The  Pelagians,  and,  after  them,  the  Papists,  and  some  among 
he  Remonstrants,  being  sensible,  that  this  propensity  of  nature 
o  sin  cannot  be  denied,  have  taken  such  a  method  to  account 
or  it,  as  makes  it  a  very  innocent  and  harmless  thing ;  and, 
hat  it  may  appear  agreeable  to  the  notion  which  they  maintain 
%i  the  innocency  of  man  by  nature,  they  suppose  that  the  first 
notions,  or  inclinations  of  the  soul  to  sin,  or,  to  use  their  own 
^Epression,  the  first  acts  of  concupiscence  are  not  sinful ;  and, 

0  support  this  opinion,  they  mountain,  that  nothing  can  be 
teemed  a  sin,  but  what  is  committed  with  the  full  bent  of  the 
vill ;  and  therefore  when  an  unlawful  object  presents  itself,  hoW 
nuch  soever  the  mind  may  be  pleased  with  it,  yet  there  is  no 
im  till  there  is  an  actual  compli||nce  with  it ;  and,  for  this,  they 
ning  that  scripture.  When  lust  has  conceived^  it  brtngeth  fortfi 
rm,  James  i*  13*  that  is,  the  second  act  of  concupiscence,  or 
iie  compliance  with  the  first  suggestions  to  sin,  are  only  deno- 
ninated  sin  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  from  this  supposition,  they* 
pretend  that  these  first  acts  of  concupiscence  were  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  state  of  innocency  ;  so  that  when  Eve  scnv  that  the 
tree  xuas  good  for  food^  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  cijeSy  and 

1  tree  to  oe  desired  to  make  one  xvise^  she  took  of  the  fruit  there^ 
of^  and  did  eat^  Gen.  iii.  6.  She  did  not  sin  till  she  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and,-  as  a  farther  consequence  dedu- 
ced firom  this  supposition,  they  conclude,  that  that  original  righ- 
teousness, which  our  fii*st  parents  had,  did  not  consist  so  much 
in  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  suggestions  to  sin,  but  it  was  ra- 
ther a  bridle  to  restrain  them  from  compliance  therewith,  which, 
by  not  making  a  right  use  of,  they  complied  with  the  motions 
of  concupiscence,  and  so  sinned.  And,  according  to  this  scheme, 
that  propensity  of  nature  to  sin,  which  we  have  in  our  child- 
liood,  is  an  harmless,  and  innocent  thing,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  from  God,  without  concluding  him  to  be  the 
author  of  sin.  But  this  is  a  vile  and  groundless  notion,  and 
such  as  savours  more  of  Antinomianism,  than  many  doctrines 
diat  are  so  called ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  call  that  no  sin,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  root  and  spring  of  all  sin,  and  to  make  God 
the  author  and  approver  of  that,  which  he  cannot  but  look  on 
irhh  the  utmost  detestation,  as  being  contrary  to  the  holiness 
!>f  his  nature  ;  to  which  nothing  farther  need  be  said,  since  the 
notion  carries  the  black  marks  of  its  own  infamy  in  itself. 

There  are  others  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
pretend  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  nature,  by  supposing 
hat  all  men  sinned  for  themselves  ;  which  is  nothing  else  but 

•  See  Pa^e  54—57,  ante 
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reviving  an  old  opinion  taken  from  the  schools  of  Plato  aad  Py* 
thagoras,  namely,  that  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men  at  first, 
and  before  they  were  united  to  their  bodies,  at  least  those  that 
now  they  have,  sinned ;  and,  as  a  punishment  of  their  crime  in 
that  state,  they  were  not  only  condemned  to  their  respective 
bodies,  but  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  which  they  are  exposed  to 
therein ;  so  that  the  sin,  which  they  committed  in  these  bodies, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  propagation  of  that,  which  had  its  first 
ri^e  in  the  acts  of  the  understanding  and  will,  when  they  first  fell 
into  a  state  of  sin.    This  is  so  chimerical  an  opinion,  that  I 
would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  it  not  been  maintained  by 
some,  as  an  expedient,  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  nature, 
by  those  who  deny  original  sin,  and  affirmed  with  that  assd- 
rance,  as  though  it  were  founded  in  scripture  ;  whereas  I  can- 
not think  it  has  the  least  countenance  from  it.  They  first  take  it 
for  granted  without  sufficient  ground  that  those  scriptures,  that 
«peak  of  the  pre^existence  of  Christ  in  his  divine  nature,  are  t» 
be  understood  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  hb  soul ;  and 
from  thence  they  infer,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
souls  of  other  men  pre-existed  likewise.  And  they  also  strain 
the  sense  of  two  or  three  other  scriptures  to  prove  it ;  as  when 
it  is  s^d,  that,  when  God  had  iaid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy 
the  morning'  stars  sang  together^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shoui* 
<'<ifor  joy^  Job  xxxviii.  T.  where,  by  the  morning  stars^  they  un- 
derstand, as  others  do,  the  angels  ;  and,  by  the  sons  of  Cod, 
they  suppose,  is  meant  the  souls  of  men,  that  were  then  crea* 
ted,  and  untainted  with  sin,  and,  to  give  farther  countenance  to 
this,  they  explain  what  is  said  in  a  following  verse,  ver.  12.  a- 
grceably  thereunto,  where,  when  God  had  continued  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  his  having  created  the  world,  he  says, 
Knowest  thou  ity  because  thou  wast  then  born^  or  because  the  num* 
her  of  thy  days  is  great;  they  render  the  words,  Knowest  thou 
that  thou  wast  then  borny  and  that  the  number  of  thy  days  are 
manij^  or  they  depend  upon  the  translation,  which  the  LXX 
give  of  the  text,  I  know  that  thou  wast  then  born^for  the  mm* 
bcr  of  thy  days  is  many^  that  is,  that  thou  wast  then  existent ; 
for  though  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  didst,  from  that  time, 
till  thou  earnest  into  the  world,  yet  the  number  of  thy  days  is 
great,  that  is,  thou  hadst  an  existence  many  ages  before.  How 
easy  a  matter  it  is  for  persons  to  strain  the  sense  of  some  words 
of  scripture,  to  serve  a  purpose,  contrary  to  the  general  scope 
and  design  thereof,  if  they  attempt  to  give  countenance  thereby 
to  any  doctrine  of  their  own  invention. 

As  for  (hose  scriptures,  which  they  bring  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  were  of  this  opinion,  I  will  not  deny  die  inference  from 
thence,  that  some  of  them  were,  as  appears  from  the  report  that 
the  disciples  gave  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  asked  them,  Whom 
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Jo  men  say  that  lam  ?  They  replied.  Some  say  that  thou  art 
yohn  the  Baptist^  some  Eliasy  and  others  jferemiasy  or  one  of 
the  frofhetSy  Matth.  xvi.  13, 14.  that  is,  they  judged,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pythagorean  hypothesis,  that  the  soul  of  yeremias^ 
or  one  of  the  prophets^  dwelt  in  that  body,  which  he  had,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  one  of  them.  And  there  is  another  scrip- 
ture, in  which  our  Saviour's  disciples,  speaking  concerning  the 
blind  man,  asked  him.  Did  this  man  sin^  or  hisparentSy  that  he 
ivas  bom  Hind  f  John  ix.  2.  as  if  he  should  say  :  Was  it  for 
some  sin  that  this  man's  soul  committed,  before  it  entered  into 
the  body,  to  which  it  is  united  ?  And  was  his  being  bom  blind 
a  punishment  thereof?  I  say,  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  some  of 
the  Jews,  from  hence,  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  into  this 
fabulous  notion,  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophy, 
*which  they  had  been  conversant  in.  But  I  will  not  allow  that 
our  Saviour's  not  confuting  this  absurd  opinion,  is  an  intima- 
tion ;  (as  the  defenders  thereof  generallv  conclude  it  to  be) 
that  he  reckoned  it  just ;  but  I  rather  thmk,  that  he  passed  it 
over,  as  a  vulgar  error,  not  worthy  of  his  confutation.  And  as 
for  that  passage,  which  they  quote,  for  this  purpose,  out  of  the 
^pocryphal  book  of  Wisdom^  which  is  no  proof  of  this  matter 
from  Scripture,  when  one  is  represented,  as  saying  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  because  he  was  goody  he  came  into  a  body  undefiled ; 
this  only  proves,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  that,  tri- 
fling generation  of  men.  And,  when  they  speak  of  it,  as  what 
has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  who  recei^fed  the 
notion  from  the  philosophy  above-mentioned,  this  is  also  as  lit- 
tle to  the  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  other  arguments  that 
they  bring,  amount  to  nothing  else  but  this ;  that,  if  the  scrip- 
ture had  not  given  us  ground  to  establish  the  contrary  doc- 
trine, there  might  have  been,  at  least,  a  possibility  of  the  truth 
of  this,  but  to  lay  this  as  a  foundation,  on  which  they  assert 
the  truth  thereof,  and  that  with  the  design  above-mentioned, 
this  is  nothing  else,  but  for  men  to  substitute  their  own  fancies, 
without  suflElcient  ground,  as  matters  of  faith,  and  build  doc- 
trines upon  them,  as  though  they  were  contained  in  scripture. 
I  pass  by  other  improvements,  which  they  make  on  this  fabu- 
lous notion,  which  still  appear  to  be  more  romantic.* 

There  is  another  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  without  inferring  God  to  be  the  author  of  it,  which  has 
formerly  been  advanced  by  those  who  deny  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin ;  and  these  suppose  that  the  soul  is  rendered  pol- 
luted with  sin,  by  reason  of  its  traduction,  or  propagation,  from 
the  soul  of  the  immediate  parent  i  so  that,  in  like  manner,  as 
the  body  is  subject  to  hereditary  diseases,  the  soul  is  defiled 
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with  sin,  as  both  one  and  the  other  are  the  consequence  of  their 
formation,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  likeness  of 
those,  from  whom  they  immediately  derive  their  respective  be-^ 
ings ;  and  they  suppose  that  a  similitude  of  passions,  and  na- 
tural dispositions  in  parents  and  children,  is  an  argument  to  e* 
vince  the  truth  hereof. 

But  this  appears  so  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  all 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  to  suppose,  that  one  spirit  can  pro- 
duce another,  in  a  natural  way,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
which  w^  have  of  spirits,  as  simple  beings,  or  not  compounded 
of  parts,  as  bodies  are,  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  universally 
exploded,  as  being  destitute  of  any  tolerable  argument  to  sup- 
port it,  though  it  was  formerly  embraced  by  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers.* And  they,  who  pretend  to  account  lor  it,  by  the  simili- 
tude of  one  candle^s  lighting  another,  and  yet  the  flame  remain- 
ing the  same  as  it  was  before,  have  only  made  use  of  an  un- 
happy method  of  illustration,  which  comes  far  short  of  a  con- 
clusive argument  to  their  purpose.  And  as  for  the  likeness  of 
natural  dispositions  in  children  to  their  parents,  that  does  not^ 
in  the  least  prove  it ;  since  this  arises  very  much  from  the  tem- 
perament oi  the  body,  or  from  the  prejudices  of  education. 
Therefore  this  method  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  eviK 
being  not  much  defended  at  present,  we  may  pass  it  over,  as  a 
groundless  conjecture. 

As  for  Arminius,  and  his  followers,  they  have  very  much 
insisted  on  a  supposition,  which  they  have  advanced,  that  the 
imiversai  coiTuption  of  human  nature  arises  only  from  imita^ 
lion.  In  answer  to  which,  though  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the 
progress  and  increase  of  sin,  in  particular  persons,  may  \^ft  very 
tnuch  owing  to  the  pernicious  example  of  others,  with  whom 
they  are  conversant ;  yet  it  seems  ver)'  absurd  to  assign  this, 
as  the  first  reason  thereof;  for  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
this  corruption  of  nature,  or  disposition  to  sin,  is  visible  in  chil- 
dren, before  they  are  capable  of  being  drawn  aside,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  examples ;  and  indeed,  their  being  corrupted 
thereby,  is  rather  the  efiect,  than  the  cause  of  this  first  propen- 
sity that  there  is  in  nature  to  sin ;  and  it  would  soon  appear, 
that,  if  they  never  saw  any  thing  but  what  is  excellent  or  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated  in  those,  under  whose  care  they  are,  they 
would  soon  discover  themselves,  notwithstanding,  prone  to  the 
contrary  vices.  And  we  may  as  well  suppose,  that  wisdom, 
or  holiness,  takes  its  rise  from  imitation,  in  a  natural  way,  a9 
that  sin,  or  folly,  does  so :  But  nothing  is  more  common^  than 

*  TertvlUan  wu  of  this  opiman,  [  Vitl  tjusd.  de  Afdmd]  and  ^i^istin^  thmtgk  At 
Mtmetimes  appears  to  give  into  the  ofnnion  of  the  traduction  of  the  toul:  yet^  at  other 
Umet,  he  is  in  great  doubt  about  ity  as  ready  to  give  it  up  for  Ofl  indffmsihk  optni&u^ 
^yt^^deOrig.AmnhUin  GauodUtfrli^.10. 
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for  children  to  be  very  degenerate  from  their  parents.  And 
whatever  attempts  are  used  to  instil  principles  of  virtue  into 
them,  it  is  nothing  else,  but  striving  against  the  stream  of  cor- 
rupt nature,  unless  the  grace  of  God  interpose,  and  do  that 
which  unitation  can  never  be  the  cause  of. 

Therefore  wc  must  take  some  othtr  method  to'  account  for 
tUs  corruption  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  maintain,  that 
the  soul  is  from  God,  by  immediate  creation,  which,  though  it 
be  not  so  plainly  contained  in  scripture,  as  other  articles  of  faith 
are,  yet  scripture  seems  not  to  be  wholly  silent  as  to  this  matter  ; 
especially  when  God  says.  Behold^  allsouls  are  mme,  Ezek.  xviii. 
4m  and  elsewhere,  which  is  more  express  to  this  purpose,  God 
speaks  of  the  souls  that  he  made^  or  created,  Isa.  Ivii.  16.  and 
the  apostle,  for  this  reason,  styles  him.  The  Father  of  spirits^ 
Heb.  xii.  9.  and  that  in  such  a  sense,  as  is  opposed  to  the  fa^^ 
thers  of  the  flesh  ;  therefore,  taking  thb  for  granted,  the  difficult}^ 
which  will  recur  upon  us,  which  we  are  to  account  for,  is,  how 
can  the  soul,  that  comes  out  of  God's  immediate  hand,  be  the 
subject  of  moral  evil  ?  To  assert,  that  it  is  created  guilty  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  or  under  an  obligation  to  suffer  that  degree  of 
punishment,  which  is  due  to  it,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  di^ 
vine  perfections,  as  will  farther  appear,  when,  under  a  following 
head,  we  consider  what  this  punishment  is  :  but  to  suppose  that 
it  is  created  by  God  impure,  or  with  an  inclination,  or  propen- 
sity to  sin,  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with  the  holiness  of  God. 

This  is  what  has  been  acknowledged  by  most  divines,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  whole  scheme  of  dir 
vinity.  Some,  with  a  becoming  and  religious  modesty,  have 
confessed  their'  inability  to  account  for  it,  and  advise  us  rather 
to  bewail,  and  strive  against  it,  than  to  be  too  inquisitive  about 
the  origin  and  cause  of  it.  And,  indeed,  this  is  far  better,  than 
either  to  darken  counsel  by  words,  without  knowledge,  or  to  ad- 
vance what  we  cannot  prove ;  and  I  would  rather  chuse  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  humble  ignorance  thereof,  than  to  assert  any 
thing  which  contains  the  least  insinuation  of  God's  being  the 
author  of  it.  It  is  certain,  there  are  many  things  which  vrc 
know  to  be  true,  though  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  account 
for  the  manner  of  their  being  what  they  are,  and  are  at  a  loss 
to  detennine  their  first  original,  or  the  natural  cause  thereof  : 
Thus,  though  we  are  sure  that  the  body  is  united  to  the  soul, 
which  acts  by  it,  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  by  what  band^ 
they  are  united,  or  how  the  soul  moves  the  body,  as  its  instru- 
ment in  acting.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  united  to  one  another ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  the  cause  thereof.  So  if  we  enquire  into  the  reason  of 
the  different  colour,  or  shape  of  herbs  and  plants ;  or  why  the 
(prass  is  green,  aiid  ^t  wbite  or  red;  no  one  wo\:Idb^  bWsi^^ 
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if  he  should  acknowledge  himself  to  be  at  a  iobs  to  account  for 
these^  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  The  same  may  be 
said,  if  we  should  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  detemnine 
what  is  the  first  rise  of  the  propensity  of  the  nature  of  man  to 
sin  :  nevertheless,  if  we  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modesty  in 
our  enquiries,  and  advance  nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  per- 
fections, we  may  safely,  and  with  some  advantage  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  original  sin,  say  something  as  to  this  matter,  that  here- 
by we  may  remove  the  objections  that  are  brought,  by  some, 
against  it. 

Various  ways  have  been  taken,  as  was  before  observed,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  which  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in,  by  reason  of  the  many  absurdities  that  attend  theni ;  theror 
fore  it  may  be  r^iore  excusable  for  me  to  offer  my  humble 
thoughts  about  this  matter,  in  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  not  much 
deviate  from  the  sentiments  of  many,  who  have  judiciously  and 
happily  maintained  this  doctrine. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  conjecture,  which  I  meet  with,  in  a 
learned  judicious  divine,  which  differs  very  much  from  any  ac- 
count which  we  have  of  it  by  any  other,*  namely,  that  the 
mother  while  the  child  is  in  the  womb,  having  a  sinful  thought, 
impresses  it  on  its  soul,  whereby  it  becomes  polluted,  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  body  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  strength 
of  her  imagination :  but  thi:>  opinion  is  so  very  improbable,  chat 
it  will  hardly  gain  any  proselytes  to  it ;  and  it  only  discovers 
how  willing  some  pci-sons  are  to  solve  this  difficulty  though  in 
an  uncommon  method,  as  being  apprehensive  that  others  have 
not  sufficiently  done  it. 

But^  that  we  may  account  for  this  matter  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable way,  which  does  not  in  the  least,  infer  God  to  be 
the  author  of  sin  nor  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  we  must  consider  this  propensity 
of  nature,  or  inclination  that  there  is  in  the  souls  of  men  to  sin 
as  a  corrupt  habit,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  infused  by  God  ; 
and  consequently  though  the  soul,  in  its  first  creation,  is  guilty^ 
that  is,  liable  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  it  for  Adam's  su 
imputed,  yet  it  does  not  come  defiled  out  of  the  hands  of  God  ; 
or,   as    one  well  expresses  it,f  **  We  are  not  to   think  that 

*  Vid  Pictet.  Theol.  Chr.  Lib.  V.  cap.  7.  Abnt  iU  anit^am  creari  impuram  dica^ 
imrt,  cum  nihil  impHrnm  e  Dei  manibua  prodirr  potrit. — Dtitn  ififani  est  in  uier9 
fiuiiTiSy  ciim  intime.  ei  co^njung'atNr,  ohjecta  in  ejut  cerebrum  eatdtm  impreadoneM  e/T- 
ciuntf  fit"  in  rmztrit  cerebrum-— ^Hoc  ptUet  ex  co  gu9d  contingit  tmilieribvt  pntfftumti' 
bus ;  cum  enim  aviile  innp'ciuut  aUguidf  vel  ruSro,  vcljlavo  colore^  velpaihdo  tinctma, 
I'onri^it  8xpii8ivr^  ut  infarJet  quot  in  uiero  gtttant,  tali  colore  tincti  nascantwr.  lia 
^/lti'm•:  corpu9  c^  ixn/nuim  imin,  ut  ad  motum  corporis,  ceria  oriantMr  in  mtnte  c^gOf 
tiov.fft  — Ahtrs^  quif.unt  in  cerebro  infatuittm  idem pncstare in  illis,  ac  in  matribut, 
tiemttt^  eorvpi  uftimam  recent  creaiam  rebut  tetmbiUbut  &  camalibut  oUigarti  usuk^ 
jridrinus  i.tfuntium  anCtnat  omnia  ad  te  C^  ad tuwn  referre  corput, 

-  Sec  Du  MwUn^t  .irtatonw  of^irmniammh  Chap.  J,  %  3,  X5, 17. 
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^*  God  put  original  sin  into  men's  souls ;  for  how  should  he 
^^  punbh  those  souls,  which  he  himself  had  corrupted  ?  And  he 
^^  adds,  that  it  is  a  great  wickedness  to  believe  that  God  put  into 
*^  the  soul  an  inclination  to  sin ;  though  it  is  true  God  creates 
*^  the  souls  of  men  destitute  of  heavenly  gifts,  and  supernatural 
^  light,  and  that  justly  because  Adam  lost  those  gifts  for  him* 
self  and  his  posterity." 

Another  judicious  divine  *  expresses  himself  to  this  purpose ; 
that,  though  the  soul  is  created  spotless,  yet  it  is  destitute  of 
original  righteousness,  as  a  punishment  of  Adam's  first  sin ; 
and  accordingly  he  distinguishes  between  a  soul's  being  pure^ 
so  as  the  soul  or  Adam  was  when  it  was  first  created,  that  is 
to  say,  not  only  sinless,  but  having  habits,  or  inclinations  in  its 
nature,  which  inclined  it  to  what  was  good ;  and  its  being  crea- 
ted with  a  propensity,  or  inclination  to  evil,  which  he,  with  good 
reason  denies ;  and,  as  a  medium  between  both  those  extremes, 
in  which  the  truth  lies,  observes,  that  the  soul  is  created,  by 
God,  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  unable  to  do  what  is 
truly  good ;  and  yet,  having  no  positive  inclination,  or  propen- 
sity in  nature,  to  what  is  evil ;  this  is  plainly  the  sense  oi  his 
words,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  margin. 

Now  if  it  be  enquired,  how  this  corrupt  habit,  or  inclination 
to  sin,  is  contracted  ?  the  conniption  of  nature  necessarily  en- 
sues on  the  privation  of  original  righteousness.  Some  have  il- 
lustrated this  by  an  apt  similitude,  taken  from  the  travellers 
wandering  out  of  his  way,  or  taking  a  wrong  path,  as  occasion- 
ed by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  which  his  want  of  light  is 
the  occasion,  though  not  properly  the  cause  of  his  wandering. 
Thus  man  is  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  or  those  habits 
of  supernatural  grace,  which  are  implanted  in  regeneration ;  and 
what  can  be  the  consequence  thereof,  but  that  his  first  actions, 
as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  good  or  evil,  must  contain  in 
them  nothing  less  than  a  sin  of  omission,  or  a  defect  of,  and 
disinclination  to,  what  is  good  ?  and,  by  this  means,  the  soul  be 
comes  defiled,  or  inclined  to  sin ;  so  that  we  first  suppose  it  in- 
disposed to  what  is  good,  and  that  this  arises  from  its  being 
destitute  of  supernatural  g^ace,  which  it  lost  by  Adam's  fall, 

•  5^  Turret.  InttU.  TheoL  Elenct.  Tom,  f.  Loc.  9.  Q.  V2.  §  8, 9.  Liort  anima 
iUte  uUa  lobe  creetur  a  Deo,  non  creatvr  tamen  cvmjuttitia  originaS,  quaiit  anima 
Aiiamif  adimaginem  Dei;  9ed  cvm ejut  carentia  inpeenam  primi peccati.  Ut  hie 
dUHnguendum  tit  inter  atiimam  puram,  impuram,  6f  non  pnranu  Ilia  pura  dicitur^ 
qime  ornata  e»t  habitu  satictitatis  ;  imfntra,  qua  contrarium  habitum  injiistitia  habet; 
n§n  pura,  qux  licet  nullum  habeat  habitum  bonum,  iiuUttm  tamen  habet  muhmt,  ftedf 
treatur  timpUciter  cvm  facnltatibua  naiuralibusf  gualis  tupponitur  crcari  a  De^ 
pott  tapwftm,  quia  imago  Dei  amissa  seme!  per  pecccUum,  noti  potett  amplius  restitvi^ 
niti  regeneratiomt  beneficio  per  Spiritxtm  Sanctum.  Quamrtis  autem  aninut  crcf.itur 
a  Deo  destitutie  jiutitia  originali;  no7i propterea  Deus potest  centcri  author pecccti^ 
gtda  aiiud  est  impuritatem  infundere,  ahad  puritatem  non  dcwe,  qua  homo  ee  indigo 
nitm  re^'dit  in  Mamo. 
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and  that  God  may  deny  this  grace,  witliout  supposing  him  to 
be  the  author  of  sin ;  for  he  was  not  obliged  to  continue  that 
to  Adam's  posterity,  which  he  forfeited,  and  lost  for  them. 
And  that  which  follows,  from  hence,  is,  that  the  heart  of  man, 
by  a  continuance  in  sin  after  it  is  first  tinctured  with  it,  grows 
worse  and  worse,  and  more  inclined  to  it  than  before.  This 
I  cannot  better  illustrate,  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  drop  of  poi- 
son, injected  into  the  veins  of  a  man,  which  will  by  degrees  cor- 
rupt  the  whole  mass  of  blood. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  body,  to  which  the  soul  Was  uni- 
ted, as  giving  occasion  to  these  corrupt  habits  being  contracted 
thereby,  some  have  compared  this  to  sweet  oil's  being  infected 
.  by  a  musty  vessel,  .into  which  it  is  put;  so  the  soul,  created 
good,  and  put  into  a  corrupt  body,  receives  contagion  from 
thence :  and  this  conjunction  of  the  pure  soul  with  a  corrupt 
body,  is  a  just  punishment  of  Adam's  sin.  Thus  a  very  learned 
and  excellent  divine  accounts  for  this  matter ;  *  though  Mb 
similitude  does  not  indeed  illustrate  this  matter  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, inasmuch  as  that  tincture,  which  is  received  from  a 
vessel  in  a  physical  way,  cannot  well  agree  with  the  corruption 
of  the  soul,  which  is  of  a  moral  nature ;  but  yet  I  would  make 
this  use  of  it,  as  to  observe  what  daily  experience  suggests, 
namely,  that  the  constitution,  or  temperament  of  the  bo^,  has 
a  very  great  influence  on  the  soul,  and  is  an  occasion  of  various 
inclinations  to  sin,  in  which  it  acts,  in  an  objective  way.  There- 
fore when  we  suppose  a  soul  united  to  a  body,  that,  according 
to  the  frame  and  constitution  of  its  nature  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
cline it  to  sin,  and  this  soul  is  deprived  of  those  supernatural 
habits,  which  would  have  fenced  it  against  this  contagion ;  what 
can  ensue  from  hence,  but  that  corruption  of  nature,  whereby 
men  are  inclined  to  what  is  evil  ?  which  inclination  increases 
daily,  till  men  arrive  to  the  most  rooted  habits  and  dispositions 
to  all  that  is  bad,  and  are,  with  more  difficulty,  reclaimed  from 
it.     This  leads  us  to  consider, 

IV.  The  conveyance  of  original  sin,  from  our  first  parents 
to  their  posterity,  by  natural  generation,  or  how  we  are  said  to 
be  born  in  sin.  It  is  not  the  sin  of  our  immediate  parents  that 
is  imputed  to  us,  for  they  stand  in  no  other  relsCtion,  but  as  natu- 
ral, and  not  federal  heads  of  their  posterity ;  therefore  the  mean- 
ing of  that  answer,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  contained,  is  only 
this,  that  original  sin  is  conveyed  to  us,  by  our  immediate  pa- 
rents, with  our  being ;  so  that,  as  we  are  bom  men,  we  are  bom 
sinners.  Now,  that  we  may  consider  this  in  consistency  with 
what  has  been  before  laid  down  nothing  can  be  inferred,  from 
hence,  but  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  is  conveyed  to  us 
with  our  being,  and  that  habitual  inclination  that  we  hav«^ 

•  See  Perkins  m  the  Creed, 
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tvhich  iire  call  a  propensity  of  nature  to  sin,  U  the  consequence 
hereof;  so  that  what  our  Saviour  says,  is  a  great  truth.  That 
ruhich  is  born  of  tht ^esh'y  isjleah^  John  iii.  6.  or  every  one  that 
ts  bom  of  sinful  parents,  will,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  thereof, 
be  prone  to  sin*  And  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

What  is  objected  agsunst  what  has  been  before  Isdd  down,  in 
explaining  this  doctrine  as  though  it  were  inconsistent  with  the 
sense  of  several  scriptures,  tvhich  speak  of  sin,  as  derived  from 
our  immediate  parents.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  in 
general,  let  it  be  considered,  that  no  sense  of  any  scripture  is 
true,  that  casts  the  least  reflection  on  the  divine  perfections.  If 
we  could  but  prove,  that  our  souls  wete  propagated  by  our 
immediate  parents,  as  our  bodies  are,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  allowing  the  sense  the  objectors  give  of  several  scrip- 
tures, from  whence  they,  attempt  to  account  for  the  corruption 
of  nature  in  a  different  way,  since  God  would  not  then  be  the 
immediate  author  thereof.  But,  supposing  the  soul  to  be  crea- 
ted by  God,  we  must  take  some  other  method  to  account  for 
the  sense  of  some  scriptures,  which  are  brought  in  opposition 
to  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

The  first  scripture,  which  is  getierally  brought  against  it,  is, 
in  Psal.  li.  5.  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquitifj  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  I  was  con- 
ceived, and  bom  guilty  of  sin,  with  an  inability'  to  do  what  is 
good,  and  in  such  a  state,  that  actual  sin  would  necessarily  en- 
sue, as  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  committing  it,  which  would 
bring  with  it  a  propensity  to  all  manner  of  sin.  And  that  Da- 
vid had  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  well  as  the  pollution  of  nature,  if» 
plain,  from  several  verses  of  this  Psalm ;  especially  in  ver.  9, 
14*  It  is  therefore  as  though  he  should  say,  I  was  a  guilty 
creature,  as  soon  as  I  was  conceived  in  the  womb ;  and  left  of 
God,  and  so  sin  has  the  ascendant  over  me.  I  was  conceived  a 
sinner  by  imputation,  under  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin ;  and 
to  this  I  have  added  much  more  guilt,  and  lately  that  of  blood- 
guiltiness.  So  that  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  shapen  in 
imquity^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  his  soul  was  crea- 
ted with  infused  habits  of  sin.  Whatever  the  parents  afre  the 
cause  of,  with  respect  to  this  corruption  and  pollution,  let  it  be 
attributed  to  them ;  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  God  is 
the  cause  thereof. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Job  xiv.  4.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?  no  not  one.  It  is  no  strain  upon  the  sense  of 
this  text,  to  suppose,  that  by  unclean^  he  means  guilty ;  and  by 
cleqnnessy  innoccncy,  as  opposed  to  it;  for,  in  most  places  of 
this  book,  it  is  so  taken^  that  is,  in  a  forensick  sense ;  and 
therefore,  inrhy  not  in  this  ?  And,  if  so,  then,  it  is  not  at  all  in- 
ransistent  with  the  aboVe-mentioned  explication  of  t\x\H  ^o^- 
^Vot^IL    -  S 
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trine.  See  chap.  xl.  4.  1  am  clean  in  thine  cyeSy  that  is,  guilt-* 
less ;  otherwise  Zophar'»  reply  to  him  would  not  have  been  so 
just,  when  he  saith,  God  exactcth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity 
ifeserveth;  and,  in  chap,  xw  14.  What  is  many  that  he  should  oe 
clean  ?  and  he^  that  is  born  of  a  ivoman^  that  he  should  be  righi* 
teous  ?  where,  to  be  righteous^  seems  to  be  exegetical  of  being 
clean ;  and  both  of  them,  being  taken  in  a  forensick  sense,  it 
agrees  well  with  what  Job  is  often  reproved  for,  by  his  friends, 
Bamely,  boasting  too  much  of  his  righteousness,  or  cleanness : 
thus  he  says,  in  chap,  xxxiii.  9.  J  am  clean  without  transgres* 
aion,  neither  is  there  iniquity  in  me;  that  is,  I  am  not  so  guil- 
ty, as  to  deserve  such  a  punishment,  as  he  inflicts :  Hejindeth 
eccasions  against  mr,  &c.  Surely,  cleanness  here  is  the  same 
with  innocence,  as  opposed  to  guilt ;  and,  in  chap.  ix.  30.  If 
I  wash  myself  with  snow  water ^  and  make  my  hands  never  so 
clean ;  this  plainly  implies,  that  if  he  should  pretend  himself 
guiltless,  yet  he  could  not  answer  the  charge  which  God  would 
bring  against  him,  neither  coidd  they  come  together  in  jud^" 
menty  ver.  32.  Now,  if  this  be  so  frequently,  if  not  always,  the 
sense  of  clean,  in  other  places  of  this  book,  why  may  not  we 
take  the  sense  of  these  words.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
efan  unclean^  to  be  this ;  that  a  guilty  child  is  bom  of  a  guilty 

£arept,  which  will  be  accompanied  with  uncleanness,  and  it  will 
e  prone  to  sin,  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  thereof  ? 

Another  scripture,  which  we  bring  to  prove  original  sin,  is 
in  Gen.  vi.  5.  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of 
man,  is  only  evil  cofitinually.  Why  may  not  we  understand  it 
thus  i  The  imagination  of  the  thoughts  are  evil,  as  soon  as  there 
arc  imaginations,  or  thoughts,  though  not  before.  And  this  ra- 
ther  respects  the  corruption  of  nature,  than  the  first  rise  of  it ; 
and  so  does  that  parallel  scripture;  in  Gen.  viii.  21.  The  ima- 
gination of  man^s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ;  q.  d.  Sin  in- 
creases With  the  exercise  of  reason. 

And,  in  Psal.  Iviii.  3.  The  wicked  are  estrangei  from  the 
womb  i  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born  specdting  liesm 
This  agrees  well  enough  with  what  we  have  said  concerning 
their  separation  from  God,  from  the  womb,  from  whence  ari- 
ses actual  sin ;  so  that  they  speaA  lies^  as  soon  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  it. 

There  is  also  another  scripture,  usually  brought  to  prove  ori- 
ginal sin,  which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense,  not  much  unlike 
that  which  we  but  now  mentioned,  viz*  Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Thou 
rvast  called  a  transgressor  from  the  womb.  This  doth  not  over- 
throw what  we  have  said ;  for  a  person  may  be  a  transgressor, 
as  it  were,  from  the  womb,  and  yet  the  soul  not  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  sin  implanted  in  it  by  God,  in  its  first  creation. 

Again,  in  Gen.  v.  3.  Adam  begat  a  eon  in  his  own  Hieness^ 
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that  k,  a  fallen  creature,  involved  in  guilt,  and  liable  to  the 
curse,  like  himself;  and  that  would  be  like  him,  in  actual  sin, 
when  ciqiable  of  it,  bom  in  his  tmage^  as  having  lost  the  du 
vme  image* 

Again,  in  John  iii.  6.  That  which  is  born  ofthefiesh^  isfiesh. 
We  may  understand  this,  that  every  one  that  is  born  of  sinful 
parents,,  is  a  sinner,  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  a 
great  truth.  But  surely  our  Saviour  did  not  design  hiereby  to 
signify,  that  any  one  is  framed  by  God  with  a  propensity  of 
sin ;  which  is  all  that  we  militate  against  in  this  head,  (a) 

V*  The  last  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  that  all  actusd  trans- 
gressions proceed  from  original  sin.  These  are  like  so  many 
streams  that  flow  from  this  fountain  of  corruption ;  the  one  dis- 
covers to  us  what  we  are  by  nature ;  the  other,  what  we  are  by 
practice ;  and  both  afford  us  matter  for  repentance,  and  great 
hunuliation,  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  since  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  enlarge  on  that  part  of  this  subject,  which  more  es- 
pecially relates  to  actual  transgressions,  with  their  respective 
aggravations,  in  some  following  answers,*  we  pass  it  over  at 
present ;  and  shall  conclude  this  head  with  some  practical  in- 
ferences from  what  has  been  said,  concerning  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  as  being  the  spring  of  all  actual  transgressions. 

!•  We  ought  to  put  a  due  difference  between  the  first  dis- 
coveries there  are  of  this  corruption  of  our  nature  in  our  in- 
fancy, and  that  which  arises  from  a  course,  or  progress  in  sin; 
the  latter  has  certainly  greater  aggravations  in  it  than  the  for- 
mer, and  is  like  a  spark  of  fire,  blo^\^  up  into  a  flame.  Accor- 

•  See  Quett.  cv.— <:li. 

(a)  The  mind  of  man  is  ns  open  to  the  view  of  God,  as  our  words  or  actioDf 
are;  the  mtention  is  ordinarily  tlie  seat  of  giiiit ;  for  the  merely  physical  action 
of  the  body  deserves  neither  praise  nor  blame :  the  Lonl  is  able  iK>t  only  to  detect^ 
but  to  punish  in  every  instance  such  guilt ;  his  justice  therefore  requires  that  be 
should  exercise  siich  power. 

To  prefer  the  creatures  to  the  Creator,  is  to  deny  his  superior  excellency,  and 
that  he  is  the  source  from  whence  wc  have  derived  tlic  good  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  it  is  to  give  the  lionour  which  is  due  to  him,  unto  others ;  it  is  a  robbery 
oommittedonliiiii ;  it  is  a  revolting  from  his  allegiance,  and  treason,  which  ought 
to  be  punished. 

It  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  no  love  for  him,  when  we  desire  communion 
and  acquaintance  witli  other  obiects  on  their  own  account.  It  is  a  proof  of  enmity 
against  him,  for  wc  cannot  at  tlie  same  time  fix  our  highest  ai!l:ctions  on  sensual 
pursuits  and  on  holiness ;  and  an  attachment  to  the  fi)rmer  evinces  hatred  of  the 
biter;  and  so  an  aversion  to  an  holy  God.  If  wc  are  enemies  to  Godj  Omnipotence 
must  and  will  prevail,  nor  can  he  suffer  in  the  universe^  his  enemies  to  be  finidly 
prosperous,  possessing  still  their  enmity. 

Wliere  there  exists  not  tlve  love  of  God,  there  is  no  obedience  to  his  laws,  for 
this  is  the  principle  of  obedience ;  all  the  good  deeds  of  such  arc  but  a  semblance 
of  holiness^  and  must  be  rejected  by  him  who  views  the  motive  with  the  action. 
Disobedience  to  his  laws  is  to  be  punished  with  death,  the  implied  penalty  of  all 
divine  laws ;  and  the  least  punisi^ent  ifyiX  the  magnitude  of  an  ooencc  against 
an  infinite  Majesty  can  admit. 
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dingly,  it  is  our  duty,  as  the  aposdc  says,  to  exhort  one  another 
daily y  while  it  is  called  to-day ^  lest  any  be  hardened^  that  is,  lest 
this  corruption  of  nature  be  increased,  through  the  deceitful* 
ness  ofsiny  Heb.  iii.  13. 

2.  Let  us  carefully  distinguish  between  being  bom  innocent, 
which  the  Pelagians  affirm,  and  we  deny,  and  being  bom  defi- 
led with  sin,  and  so  having  a  propensity  of  nature  to  it,  as  soon 
ms  we  have  a  being ;  or  let  us  more  especially  take  heed  Aat 
we  do  not  charge  this  on  God,  as  though  he  were  the  author 
thereof,  as  well  as  of  our  being,  as  though  it  were  infused  by 
him,  and  not  acquired  by  us. 

3;  Since  this  corruption  of  nature  so  early  discovers  itself^ 
and  abides  in  us,  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  world,  let  us  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  use  means  to  increase  it,  by  giving  way 
to  presumptuous  sins ;  or  endeavour  to  excite  or  draw  it  fordi, 
cither  in  ourselves,  or  others ;  for  this  will  occasion  abundance 
of  actual  transgressions. 

Thus  having  considered  thstt  guilt  which  we  bring  with  us 
into  the  worlds  and  that  corruption  of  nature,  which  discovers 
itself,  as  soon  as  we  appear  to  be  intelligent  creatures,  or  are 
capable  of  any  disposition  to  sin ;  we  proceed  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  misery  and  punishment  that  ensues  hereiJ4X>n. 


I 


QoEST.  XXVII.  What  misery  did  the  fall  brinz  upon  man- 
kind?' 

Answ.  The  fall  brought  upon  mankind  the  loss  of  communion 
with  God,  his  displeasure  and  curse,  so  as  we  are,  by  nature, 
children  of  wrath,  bond-slaves  to  Satan,  and  jusdy  liable  to 
all  punishments  in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come« 

HAVING  considered  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  im- 
puted to,  and  inherent  in  us,  we  are  now  led  to  ^peak 
concemuig  the  miseries  that  are  consequent  hereupon,  or  the 
punishment  that  is  due  to  it.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  former'  of 
these  is  equal  in  all ;  and  the  latter  increases,  in  proportion  to 
that  degree  of  obstinacy,  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  disco- 
vers itself  in  all  ages,  and  conditions  of  life,  and  it  is  attended 
with  greater  guilt,  as  it  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  us,  and  gains 
very  great  strength  by  actual  sin ;  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  as  such,  and  how  it 
differs  from  a  greater  degree  thereof,  tihich  is  due  to  its  in- 
creasing guilt.  The  former  of  these  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  latter,  by  many  who  treat  on  this  subject;  which  gives  oc- 
casion to  some,  who  deny  original  sin,  to  represent  it  in  the 
most  terrible  view,  as  though  there  were  no  difference  between 
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the  wrath  of  God,  that  infants  are  exposed  to,  and  that  which 
is  inflicted  on  the  most  obdurate  sinner :  but,  that  we  may  re- 
move prejudices  against  this  doctrine,  and  set  it  in  a  just  light, 
we  shall  consider  the  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  in  bodi 
these  respects. 

I.  The  punishment  due  to  original  sin,  as  such,  namely,  in 
those  who  are  charged  with  no  other  guilt,  but  that  of  Adam's 
first  sin«  This  more  especially  respects  those  that  die  in  their 
infancy,  before  they  are  capable  of  making  any  addition  to  it. 
Concerning  these,  I  cannot  but  conclude  with  Augustin,  in  his 
defence  of  original  sin  against  the  Pelagians,  that  the  punish- 
ment thereof  is  the  most  mild  of  any,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
so  great,  as  that  it  might  be  said  of  them,  that  it  had  been  bet^ 
terfor  them  not  to  have  been  born** 

That  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the 
punishment  due.  to  actual  sin,  or  the  corruption  of  nature  in- 
creased thereby,  is  attended  with  accusations  of  conscience,  in- 
asmuch as  the  guilt,  that  is  contracted  by  it,  arises  from  the 
opposition  of  the  will  to  God ;  and  the  alienation  of  the  affec- 
tions from  him,  is  oftentimes  attended  with  rebellion,  against  a 
great  degree  of  light,  and  many  other  aggravations,  taken  from 
the  engagements  which  we  are  under  to  the  contrary,  and  is  per- 
sisted in  with  (d)stinacy,  against  all  those  checks  of  conscience, 
and  means  used  to  prevent  it;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
thereof,  they,  who  contract  this  guilt,  arc  said,  as  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  to  be  liable  to  the  greater 
damnation^  Matt,  xxiii.  14.  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
some  of  the  greatest  opposers  of  his  message,  as  those  who 
should  be  destroyed  with  double  destruction^  Jer.  xvii.  18.  This 
is  certainly  a  greater  degree  of  punishment,  than  that  which  is 
due  to  origin^  sin,  as  such ;  and,  with  respect  to  these,  there 
are  oftentimes  many  sad  instances  of  the  wrath  of  God  break- 
ing  in  upon  the  conscience,  as  he  says  by  the  Psalmist,  that  he 
would  reprove  them^  and  set  their  iniquities  in  order  before  their 
eyes^  Psal.  1.  21.  and  what  our  Saviour  says  elsewhere,  con- 
cerning the  worm  that  dieth  not^  Mark  ix.  44.  is  to  be  applied 
to  them.  But  this  punishment  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
have  no  other  guilt,  but  that  of  Adam's  sin,  imputed  to  them. 

If  this  can  be  made  appear,  as,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to 
do,  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  remove  some  prejudices,  which 
many  entertain  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  who  express 
themselves  with  such  an  air  of  insult,  as  though  they  were  op- 
posing a  doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  human 

*  See  »fvf .  contra  JuUanum,  Lib.  V.  cap.  8.  E^o  rum  dico^  panmhs  winehaptitmo 
Ckritti  morietUet  tania  pxna  cue  piectendoa  :  ut  eit  non  noici  potius  expediret.  Et 
ejued.  de  peccat.  merit,  bf  renuis.  Lib.  I.  cap.  16.  Potett  proinde  recie  (Kci,  ^aroulM 
4»fie  bapHtmo  de  corpere  excuntcf^  in  damnatione  omnium  micitiiina  /uturo«« 
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nature,  as  well  as  represents  God,  as  exercising  the  greatest 
severity  against  those  who  are  chargeable  with  no  other  sin 
than  this ;  and  they  generally  lay  hold  on  some  unwary  expres- 
sions, contributing  very  little  to  the  defence  of  this  doctrine, 
which  mig^t  as  well  have  been  spared ;  for  they  are  no  less  ex- 
ceptionable, though  prefaced  witn  an  apology,  for  the  want  of 
pity,  which  such  like  unguarded  expressions  seem  to  contain  in 
them,  when  they  say,  that  their  milder  thoughts,  concerning 
this  matter,  will  do  those  infants,  who  are  tormented  in  hd^ 
no  good,  as  their  severer  ones  can  do  them  no  prejudice*  We 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  make  a  farther  enquiry  into  this 
matter,  especially  when  we  consider,  that  those,  who  die  in  in- 
fancy, will  appear,  at  the  last  day,  to  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  mankind.  And  some  tender  parents  have  had  a  due 
concern  of  spirit  about  their  future  state,  and  would  be  very 

§lad,  were  it  possible  for  them,  to  have  some  hopes  concerning 
le  happiness  thereof. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  divines  about  it.  The 
Pelagians,  and  those  who  verge  towards  their  scheme,  have 
concluded,  that  they  are  all  saved,  as  supposing  that  tl^  are 
innocent,  and  not,  in  the  least  concerned  in  Adam's  sin :  but  this 
is  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining ;  and  there&re, 
I  cannot  think  their  reasoning,  in  this  respect  very  conclusive. 

Others,  who  do  not  deny  original  sin,  suppose,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  guilt  thereof  is  atoned  for,  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
This  would  be  a  ver)''  agreeable  notion,  could  it  be  proved ;  and 
all  that  I  shall  say,  in  answer  to  it,  is,  that  it  wants  confirma- 
tion. As  for  those  who  suppose,  with  the  Papists,  that  the  gUilt 
of  original  sin  is  washed  away  by  baptism,  as  some  of  the  fathers 
have  also  asserted,  this  has  so  many  absurd  consequences  attend* 
ing  it,  that  I  need  not  spend  time  in  opposing  it;  one  of  them 
is,  that  it  makes  that,  which,  at  most,  is  but  a  sign  or  ordinance, 
for  our  faith,  in  which  we  hope  for  the  grace  of  regeneration  to 
be  the  natural  means  of  conferring  it,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
design  of  all  the  ordinanceH,  which  God  has  appointed :  but, 
passing  by  this,  which  will  afford  little  foundation  for  hope. 

Others  have  concluded,  that  all  the  infants  of  believing  pa- 
rents, dying  in  infancy,  are  saved,  as  supposing  that  they  are 
interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  which  God  promises,  that 
he  will  be  a  God  to  believers,  and  their  seed.  This  would  be  a 
very  comfortable  thought,  to  those  who  have  hope  concerning 
their  own  state.  But  I  cannot  find  that  this  argument  is  suffi- 
ciently maintained  ;  since  it  seems  very  evident,  that  all  such 
like  promises  rather  respect  the  external,  than  the  saving  bless* 
ings  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Others  therefore  conclude,  (as  many  good  and  pious  Chris- 
tians have  done,  that  when  they  have  been  enabled,  by  an  act 
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of  faith,  in  which  they  have  enjoyed  some  sensible  experience 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  up  their 
infant-seed  to  Christ,  whether  it  be  in  baptism,  or  not)  fzt>m  the 
frame  of  their  own  spirit,  and  the  evidence  they  have  had  of  the 
power  of  God,  exciting  this  act  of  faith,  that  God  would  own 
that  grace  which  he  hath  enabled  them  to  exercise,  and  con- 
sequently that  he  has  accepted  of  this  solemn  act  of  dedication 
of  them  to  him,  which  has  given  them  comfortable  and  quiet- 
ing thoughts  about  the  salvation  of  their  infant-seed*  Inis  is 
not  only  an  excellent  method,  used  by  them,  but  it  seems  to 
be  as  just  a  way  of  reasoning  about  the  salvation  of  those  who 
die  in  infancy,  as  any  that  is  generally  made  use  of;  and,  it 
may  be,  Dav^d  might  infer  the  salvation  of  his  child,  when  he 
says,  I  shall  go  to  him;  but  he  shall  not  return  to  mr,  2  Sam. 
xii.  23.  from  some  such  method  as  this.  But,  since  these  sae 
uncommon  instances  of  faith,  and  such  as  every  sincere  Chris- 
tian has  not  always  been  foiyid  in  the  exercise  of^  I  would 
hope,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  infants  saved,  concerning 
whom  we  have  no  certain  ground  to  determine  who  they  are  ; 
and  why  may  not  we  suppose,  that  there  are  many  of  them, 
who  belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  that  are  not  the  seed  of 
believing  parents?  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  pious  and 
kind  thoughts,  which  the  conjectures  of  men  suggest,  we  must 
be  oontent  to  leave  this,  as  a  secret  that  belongs  to  God,  and 
not  unto  us  to  know. 

Therefore  all  that  I  shall  attempt,  at  present,  is,  to  prove, 
that  if  all,  who  die  in  their  infancy,  are  not  saved,  yet  their 
condemnation  is  not  like  that  which  is  due  to  actual  sin,  or 
those  habits  thereof,  which  are  contracted  by  men.  And  here 
it  must  be  allowed,  pursuant  to  our  former  method  of  reason- 
ing, that,  if  they  are  not  saved,  they  have  the  punishment  of 
loss  inflicted  on  them ;  for  the  right  to  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness, which  Adam  forfeited  and  lost,  respected  not  only  him- 
self, but  all  his  posterity.  Whether  they  h^ve  any  farther  de- 
gree of  punishment  inflicted  on  them,  or  how  far  they  are  lia- 
ble to  the  punishment  of  sense,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. I  do  not  care  to  conclude,  with  some  of  the  Remon- 
strants, such  as  Episcopius,  Curcellxus,  and  others,  that  they 
always  remain  in  an  infantine  state,  or,  that  they  have  no  more 
ideas  in  the  other  world,  than  they  had  in  this ;  for  this  is  to 
suppose  what  cannot  be  proved.  Besides,  if  they  always  re- 
main in  this  state,  this  must  be  supposed,  either  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  nature,  and  argued  from  their  want  of  ideas,  while 
they  were  in  this  world,  or  else  it  must  be  by  a  particular  dis- 
pensation of  providence,  respecting  some  infants  in  the  next, 
and  not  all.  To  suppose  the  former,  is  to  suppose  that  none 
are  saved,  since  riemaining  in  an  infantile  state,  is  not  salva- 
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tion :  for  it  is  beyond  dispute^  the  soul  that  is  saved,  whether 
it  went  out  of  the  world  an  infant,  or  a  man  is  exceedingly  en* 
brgx^l,  and  rendered  receptive  of  the  heavenly  blcssedbess* 
Anvi  if^  on  the  other  hand,  they  suppose,  that  their  remaining 
in  this  infantile  state,  is  by  a  particular  dispensation  of  provi- 
drnoe«  this,  was  it  true,  would  be  a  small  punishment,  indeed^ 
inilicted  on  them  for  Adam^s  sin :  But  we  have  as  little,  or  less 
i;:rv>unil  to  conclude  this,  than  that  all  infants  are  saved ;  and 
theix^'ort'  I  cannot  give  into  this  notion,  which,  indeed,  differs 
but  liitle  from  that  of  the  Papists,  who  suppose  them,  if  dying 
iinbaptircd,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  wluch  is  no 
other,  than  an  ungrounded  conjecture.  And,  as  for  the  ac- 
count which  we  have,  in  some  of  their  writings  concerning  the 
)daec  alloteil  for  them,  which  they  call  Limbua  Infantium^  and 
it»  ^ituation  between  heaven  and  hell,  this  is  no  better  than  a 
thciUo^tcal  romance :  and  it  cannot  but  be  reckoned  trifling 
aiKl  ludiv  ivus,  anvi  nothing  else  but  an  imposing  their  own  fan- 
cie*,  a:jL  articles  of  faitli. 

I  iUnr  not,  indeed,  allow  myself  to  be  too  peremptory,  or 
i;ivc  my  th.ni^rius  too  K^ivut  a  loose  on  this  subject :  but,  since 
it  i*  taken  for  j^tawtevl  by  all,  who  give  into  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  that  infants  if  not  saved,  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  Kvv<,  whiehha:;  been  before  considered,  as  the  imme- 
diato  CvM)sex|uenee  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin;  yet  it  doth 
woi  aj*;va:\  to  m^\  that  they  have  such  a  tormenting  sense  of 
the  fc^uMsuess  \>i  their  Us*,  ;i5  oiluTS  have  who  were  adult,  and 
had  tweuod  the  knowWdc^*  of  divine  things,  which  infants  are 
Uk»t  eajMble  K>f.  I'hese,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  carry  the 
ideas,  which  tltey  had  received  of  divine  things,  out  of  the 
worKI  \\\\\\  them,  which  intants  cannot  be  said  to  do;  and 
therctoiv,  il  ever  they  have  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  con- 
%ei|uentlv  ol  the  ^lol•v  of  the  heavenly  state,  it  must  be  by  ex- 
traordinary ix*velativ>n.  How  far  they  may  be  led  into  this 
matter,  by  observinc  the  j^lorioiis  work,  which  shall  be  per- 
tormed  in  the  most  xi-iiMe  manner,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  I 
ptvtend  not  to  vleternune.  Vhis,  indeed,  will  give  them  some  ap- 
prehensions of  the  happiness  which  others  are  possessed  of,  and 
chey  are  exchuled  fi\Mn  :  Wwx  even  this  cannot  have  so  great  a 
tendency  to  enhanse  their  n^isery,  as  when  hardened  and  pre- 
sumptuous sinners,  who  ha\  e  vlespised  and  neglected  the  means 
«»f  grace,  are  said,  as  our  Saviour  speaks  to  the  Jews,  To  see 
Ahrahtun^  Isaac^  tvui  jfiKoh^  in  f/.r  kwgdom  ofGod^  and  theif 
fht^msvives  thrust  outy  1-uke  xiii.  28.  as  intimating,  that  this 
will,  in  a  judicial  way,  be  a  means  to  enhanse  their  misery; 
and  consequently  tliey  cannot  but  have  sucli  a  tormenting  sense 
thereof,  as  what  will  make  their  loss  appear  greater,  and  si> 
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reader  them  more  miserable  than  infants  can  be,  who  never 
had  these  means  of  grace  in  tliis  world. 

But,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  peremptory  as  to  this 
matter,  all  that  I  shall  farther  observe  is,  that  whatever  con- 
ceptions they  may  have  of  the  happiness,  which  they  are  not 
possessed  of,  yet  they  shall  not  have  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  which  consists  in  self-reflection,  on  the  dishonour 
chat  they  have  brought  to  God  or  the  various  aggravations  of 
m  committed,  which  is  a  very  great  degree  of  the  punishment 
of  sin  in  hell ;  and  therefore,  when  the  wrath  of  God  is  said  to 
break  in  on  the  consciences  of  men,  whereby,  in  a  judicial  way^ 
sins,  before  committed,  are  brought  to  remembrance,  and  the 
means  of  grace,  which  they  have  neglected,  cannot  but  occa« 
flioa  the  greatest  distress  and  misery,  this  is  certainly  a  punish* 
ment  that  infants  cannot  be  liable  to ;  and,  if  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  represented  by  our  Sa« 
viQur,  as  more  tolerable  than  that  oj  Caternaum^  so  in  propor- 
tion the  condemnation  of  infants,  who  nave  no  other  guilt  but 
that  of  original  sin,  will  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
heathen,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  natural  capacities  of  doing 
good  or  evil.  And  this  is  all  that  I  pretend  to  determine, 
which  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that,  since  punishment 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  crime ;  as  they  are  liable  only  to 
die  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  which  is  much  less  than  being  liable 
to  it,  with  those  other  transgressions  that  proceed  from  it, 
therefore  their  punishment  must  be  less  tlian  that  of  any  others. 
This,  I  think,  may  safely  be  asserted :  and,  if  we  proceed  no 
fardier  in  our  enquiries  about  this  matter,  but  confess  our  ig- 
norance of  many  things  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of 
separate  souls,  it  will  be  more  excuseable,  than  for  us  to  pre- 
tend to  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  than  is  consistent  with 
our  present  state. 

II.  We  shall  consider  the  pimishment  due  to  original  sin, 
when  attended  with  many  actual  sins,  proceeding  from  a  na- 
ture defiled,  and  prone  to  rebel  against  God.  This  is  greater 
or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  sin  contracted,  as  will 
be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  of  the  aggra- 
vations of  sin,  and  its  desert  of  punishment.*  We  shall  there- 
fore, at  present,  speak  to  it  in  the  method  in  which  it  is  laid 
down  in  this  answer. 

1.  By  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  all  mankind  lost  conmiu- 
nion  with  God.  This  was  enjoyed  at  first ;  for  God  having 
made  man,  with  faculties  capable  of  this  privilege,  designed  to 
converse  with  him ;  and,  indeed,  this  .was  one  of  the  blessings 
promised  in  the  covenant,  which  he  was  under,  and  it  was  a 
kind  of  prelibatiou  of  the  heavenly  state  ;  therefore  it  follows, 

*  Set  Queft  cli.  cliL 
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that  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  could  not  but  first  expose  theiii« 
fselves,  and  then  their  posterity,  to  the  loss  of  this  privilege  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  more  immediate  result  of  sin  com- 
•  jnitted,  and  guilt  hereby  contracted.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
divine  perfections  to  suppose  that  God  will  have  communion 
vith  sinners,  while  they  remain  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against 
him ;  or  that  he  will  love  and  manifest  himself  to  them,  and 
admit  them  into  his  presence,  as  friends  and  favourites,  unless 
there  be  a  Mediator  who  engages  to  repair  the  injury  offered 
to  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  secure  the  glory  of  Us 
perfections,  in  making  reconciliation  for  sin,  and  thereby  briog- 
mg  them  into  a  state  of  friendship  with  God :  But  this  privi- 
lege man  had  no  right  to,  or  knowledge  of  when  first  he  fell^ 
and  consequently  God  and  man  could  not  walk  together^  as 
not  being  agreed^  Amos  iii.  3.  God  was  obliged,  in  honour, 
to  withdraw  from  him,  and  thereby  testify  his  displeasure 
against  sin,  aa  he  tells  his  people.  Tour  iniquities  have  aeparor 
ted  between  you  and  your  God;  and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face 
from  yoUy  Isa.  lix.  2* 

■  This  consequence  of  sin  is  judicial ;  and,  at  the  same  time* 
through  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  the  result  of  that  enmity 
against  God,  which  follows  oh  our  fallen  state,  man  is  farther 
considered,  a^  not  desiring  to  converse  with  God :  His  guilt 
inclined  him  to  fly  from  him,  as  a  sin-revenging  Judge;  and 
his  loss  of  God's  supernatural  image,  consisting  in  holiness  of 
heart  and  life,  rendered  him  disinclined,  yea,  averse  to  this 
privilege ;  so  that,  as  he  was  separate  from  the  presence  of 
God,  he  desired  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  which 
is  the  immediate  result  of  his  sinful  and  fallen  state. 

2.  Man,  by  his  fall,  was  exposed  to  the  divine  displeasure, 
or  to  the  wrath  of  God,  in  which  respect,  as  the  apostles  says, 
we  are,  by  nature  children  of  wrath^  Eph.  ii.  3.  by  which  we 
are  not  to  understand,  as  some'  do,*who  deny  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  original  sin,  that  nothing  is  intended  hereby,  out 
that  we  are  inclined  to  wrath  as  signifying  those  depraved  and 
corrupt  passions,  whereby  we  are  prone  to  hate  God,  and  ho- 
liness, which  is  his  image  in  man,  which  is  rather  the  conse- 
quence of  original  sin,  and  discovers  what  we  arc  by  practice, 
nrheneas  this  text  speaks  of  what  we  are  by  nature  ;'  and  it 
seems  a  very  great  strain  and  force  on  the  sense  of  the  word, 
when  some  understand  this  mode  of  speaking,  that  we  are 
children  of  wrath  only  by  custom,  which  accoiding  to  the  pit)- 
verbial  expression  is  a  second  nature ;  or  as  iho'  it  only  signi- 
fied the  temper  of  their  minds,  or  their  behaviour  towards  one 
another,  as  giving  way  to  their  passions  as  the  apostle  says, 
^at  they  lived  in  malice  and  envy^  and  hated  one  another^  Til. 
11!.  3.  as  though  it  denoted  only  the  effects  of  the  corruption 
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nUture,  not  their  liableness  to  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  it; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  that  the  apostle  makes  use  of  an  hebraism^ 
very  frequently  occurring  in  scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  as  when  a  person,  that  is  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime,  and  liable  to  suffer  death,  is  called,  A  son  of  death  :  so 
our  Saviour  calls  Judas,  who  was  liable  to  perdition,  A  son  of 
perdUioHy  John  xvii.  12.  so  here  children  of  wrath  are  those 
that  were  liable  to  the  wrath  of  God,  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  punishment,  which  is  the  demerit  of  sin ;  pot  that' 
wrath  is  a  passion  in  God,  as  it  is  in  us ;  but  it  signifies  either 
his  will  to  punish,  or  his  actual  inflicting  punishment  on  them, 
in  proportion  to  the  crimes  committed,  whereby  he  designs  to 
l^rify  his  holiness.  If  this  be  meant  by  the  punishment  due 
to  aU  mankind,  as  they,  come  into  the  world  with  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  in  which  respect  guilt  denotes  a 
liableness  to  punishment  and  all  punishment  contains  some  de- 
gree of  wrath  ;  I  say«  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  their  being  so 
by  nature,  I  am  far  from  denying  it.  For  the  only  thing  that 
I  have  militated  against,  is,  the  suppoisition,  that  the  punish* 
ment  due  to  original  sin  imputed,  bears  an  equal  proportion  to 
that  of  guilt  contracted,  whereby  the  nature  of  man  b  render- 
ed more  depraved,  by  a  continuance  in  sin ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  acquiesce  in  that  explication  g^veri  hereof  by  the 
learned  Beza,  who  is  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  original 
•m,*  who,  when  he  speaks  of  men  as  children  of  wrath,  by  na-^ 
turey  as  all  mankind  are  included  herein,  understands  this,  noC 
as  referring  to  the  human  nature^  as  created  by  God,  but  a» 
corrupted  by  its  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  Satan ;  anci 
therefore  we  suppose,  that  as  the  corruption  of  nature  is  daily 
increased,  whatever  punishment  is  due  to  it^  at  firsts  ih^re  i^ 
notwithstanding  a  greater  condemnation,  which  it  is  exposed 
to,  as  the  consequence  of  sin  committed  and  continued  in ;  and 
this  is  described,  in  scripture,  in  such  a  way,  as  renders  it» 
bcjrond  expression,  dreadful;  Who  knoxveth  the  power  of  thine 
sriffer?  even  according  to  thy  fear ^  so  is  thy  wrath^  Psal.  xc; 
11.  or,  as  the  prophet  says,  fVho  can  stand  before  his  indig'- 
nation  f  andxvho  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ^  Nah. 

3.  Man,  as  fallen,  is  exposed  to  the  curse  of  God,  which  is 
aa  external  declaration  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  will  to  punish 
it,  which  we  sometimes  call  the  condemning  sentence  of  the 
Iwr,  as  the  apostle  says.  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  thk 
fen;,  are  under  a  curse  as  it  is  written^  Cursed  is  every  one  that 

•  Fid  Bex.  in  loc.  UbicuTique  Ira  ett,  ibi  &  peccatumf  quo  tine  excepHone  trt- 
Mw  totam  humanam  gentem  idem  teattUur^  Bom,  i.  18.  Sed  naturam  tamen  inteU 
^ie  iMfi  fwaenM  create  nr,  \srum  qvntcm^  per  JMMi  tuggtttivrwn  t^rrvptm  eit 
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continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  ef  the 
law  to  do  thenij  Gal.  iii.  10.  so  that  whatever  threatnings  there 
are  by  which  God  discovers  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  these  we 
are  liable  to  as  the  consequence  of  our  fallen  state;  and  accor- 
dingly, as  we  were,  at  first,  separate  from  God,  the  sin  of  our 
nature  tends,  according  to  the  various  aggravations  thereol^ 
/to  make  the  breach  the  wider,  and  our  condemnation  much 
greater. 

[  '4.  By  the  fall,  we  became  bond-slaves  to  Satan :  thus  it  is 
said,  that  the  devil  has  theforifer  of  deaths  Heb.  ii*- 14.  and  sin- 
ners are  described,  as  walking  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air^  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  chtUren  if 
disobedtencej  Eph.  ii.  2.  and  he  is  elsewhere  described,  as  0 
strong  man  armed^  who  keeps  the  palace^  till  a  stronger  Uum 
ke  shall  overcome  him^  and  take  from  him  all  his  armour^  Luke 
xi.  21,  22.    The  heart  of  man  is  the  throne  in  which  he  reigns^ 
and  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  yield  themselves  slaves  to 
him,  and  corrupt  nature  gives  him  the  greatest  advantage  a* 
gainst  us.    None  of  us  can  say,  as  our  Saviour  did,  Theprinct 
of  this  world  cometh^  and  hath  nothing  in  me^  John  xiv.  30» 
K>r  we  are  as  ready  to  comply,  as  he  is  to  tempt,  especiaflj  if 
not  prevented  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore  may  weB  be 
said  to  be  bond-slaves  to  him.    No  age,  or  condition  of  Ufc^ 
is  exempted  from  hts  assaults,  and  he  suits  his  temptations  ta 
our  natural  tempers,  and  hereby  we  are  overcome,  and  more 
and  more  enslaved  by  him;  and  certainly  this  must  be  a  state 
of  misery,  and  that  more  especially,  because  such  are  enemies 
to  Christ,  and  withdraw  themselves  from  his  service,  demi- 
sing his  protection,  and  the  rewards  he  has  promised  to  m 
faidiful  servants ;  and  our  Saviour  says,  that  we  cannot  serve 
two  masters.  Mat.  vi.  24.  and  so  long  as  we  continue  bond' 
slaves  to  Satan,  we  contract  greater  guilt,  and  the  dominion  of 
sin  increases  therewith ;  so  that  to  be  the  servants  of  Sataay 
is  to  be  the  servants  of  sin ;  and  we  are  herein  misetable,  in 
that  we  serve  one  who  intends  nothing  but  our  ruin,  and  10^ 
pleased  in  all  steps  leading  to  it,  and  will  be  as  ready  to  ac 
Cuse,  torment,  and  make  us  more  miserable  in  the  end,  as  h^ 
is  to  solicit  or  desire  our  service,  or  as  we  can  be  to  obey  him^ 
IlfCt  us  therefore  use  our  utmost  endeavours^  that  we  may  he 
free  from  this  bondage  and  servitude ;  and  accordingly  let  u^* 
consider, 

(1.)  That  Satan  has  no  light  to  our  service.  Though  he  br 
permitted  to  rule  over  the  children  of  disobedience ;  y«t  he  lui0 
|io  divine  grant,  or  warrant  for  it,  to  render  it  lawful  for  lum 
to  demand  it,  or  us  to  comply  therewith,  and  he  is  no  other  than 
an  usui^er,  and  declared  enemy  to  the  king  of  heaven ;  and» 
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though  sinners  are  suffered  to  give  themselves  up  to  him,  this 
is  far  from  being  tnr  divine  approbation ;  therefore, 

(2.)  Let  us  professedly  renounce,  groan  under,  and  endea* 
vour,  through  Uie  grace  of  God  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  his 
service,  whenever  we  are  led  captive  by  him,  and  not  be  his 
willing  slaves,  to  obey  him  with  our  free  consent,  or  out  of 
choice,  and  with  pleasure ;  and,  in  order  hereunto, 

(3.)  Let  us  list  ourselves  into  Christ^s  service,  put  ourselves  ^ 
under  his  protection,  and  desire  his  help,  against  the  wiles  and 
fier^  darts  of  the  devil. 

^)  Let  us  improve  the  proclamation  of  liberty  made  in  the 
gospel,  and  rejoice  in  it,  as  the  mo6t  desirable  blessing,  If  the 
Son  make  youfree^  then  shall  ye  be  free  indeed^  John  viii.  36. 

The  last  thing  observed  in  this  answer,  is,  that,  as  fallen  crea- 
tures we  are  jusdy  liable  to  all  punishments  in  diis  world,  and 
that  which  is  to  come ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  not  on- 
ly die  consequences  of  original  sin,  imputed  to,  but  inherent  in 
tts,  and  increased  by  that  guilt  which  we  daily  contract,  w4iich 
exposes  the  sinner  to  punishment  in  both  worlds,  in  proportion 
io  the  aggravations  thereof.  This  we  are  led  to  speak  to,  in 
die  two  following  answers,  {a) 


(a)  It  has  been  freqiienUv  objected,  if  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  be  dead  in  sin, 
« 10  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  that  the^r  ^  canmtpkam  God!*  th^  must  be  viewed 
aa  miserabfe  rather  than  guilty,  as  objects  of  pity  rather  than  subjects  for  punish- 
ment 

To  analyse  b  to  enervate  this  objection.  VHierein  consists  the  impotency,  and 
wluit  is  the  guilt  of  an  evil  action  f  If  there  be  any  physical  defect  in  the  under- 
standing, or  any  external  obstacle,  vrikvcAk  may  prevent  a  conformity  to  the  reveal- 
ed wiU  of  God ;  it  is  an  excuse,  the  party  is  clear :  but  this  inability  is  of  a  dif- 
ibcnt  kind ;  the  sensual  heart  is  prevailingly  inclined  to  the  objects  of  time  and 
■eue,  and  the  mind  possesses  no  ability  to  resist  its  strongest  inclination,  which 
ii  but  the  common  case  of  every  delibmte  choice.  Evil  men  cannot  see,  because 
they  shut  thdr  eyes ;  they  cannot  hear,  because  they  stop  their  ears ;  they  cannot 
eome  to  Chrbt,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  wiU  not  apply  to  him  by  faith.  They 
persevere  in  such  opposition  until  death  or  despair  nzes  their  enmity;  except 
their  wills  mt  changed,  and  they  are  drawn  by  divine  grace. 

The  guilt  of  an  evil  action,  depends  not  upon,  or  exists  not  in  the  mere  action 
of  the  body ;  otherwise  brutes,  and  machines  of  wood  and  metal,  would  be  sub- 
jects of  blame.  The  guilt  is  seated  in  the  intention,  and  lies  in  the  inclination  of 
the  mind  to  that  which  is  prohibited ;  and  the  habitual  txeponderancy  of  the  in- 
clinations to  evil,  marks  a  worse  character,  than  a  sadden  and  individual  choice 
of  it 

If  the  prevailing  desires  of  that  which  is  evU,  be  the  only  inpotency  of  the  state 
of  death  m  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  guilt  of  the  party ;  this  inability 
and  guilt  are  concomitant,  and  always  in  exact  proportion  to  each  other ;  or 
rather  may  be  considered  as  the  same  thing,  under  dinerent  aspects  and  names  r 
It  results  therefore  that  as  certainly  as  vice  is  not  virtue,  the  impotencf  to  good 
of  the  unrenewed  man^  is  no  ezcuie  for  his  guilt. 
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Quest.  XXVIII.     What  are  the  punishments  of  siti  in  thii 
world? 

An8W.  The  punishments  of  sin  in  thb  world,  are  either  inwafd 
as  blindness  of  mind,  a  reprobate  sense,  strong  delusions^ 
hardness  of  heart,  horror  of  conscience,  and  vile  affections; 
or  outward,  as  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  creatures  for  ouf 
sakes,  and  all  other  evils  that  befall  us  in  our  bodies,  names, 
estates,  relations,  and  employments,  together  with  death  itself., 

Quest.  XXIX.  What  are  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  world 
to  cotne  ? 

Ans  w.  The  punishments  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come,  are  ever- 
lasting separation  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God^ 
and  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body,  without  inter* 
mission,  in  hell-fire  for  ever. 

I.  TN  the  former  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of* 
JL  those  punishments  which  sin  exposes  men  to  in  this  world. 
These  are  distinguished  as  being  either  inward  or  outward, 
personal  or  relative ;  of  which,  those  that  are  styled  outward^ 
which  more  especially  respect  our  condition  in  the  world,  as 
we  are  liable  to  many  adverse  dispensations  of  providence  there- 
in,  and  are  generally  reckoned,  by  sinners,  the  greatest,  as  they 
are  most  sensible  while  they  groan  under  the  many  evil»  and 
miseries  which  befall  them,  in  their  bodies^  names,  estates,  re- 
lations, and  employments,  and  they  end  in  death,  the  inost  for* 
midable  of  all  evils ;  though,  in  reality,  the  punishments  of  sin, 
which  are  styled  inward^  such  as  blindness  of  mind,  hardness 
of  heart,  &c.  how  little  soever  they  are  regarded  by  those  who 
fall  under  them,  by  reason  of  that  stupidiu^  which  is  the  na* 
tural  consequence  thereof:  yet  they  are,  by  far,  the  greatest  and 
most  dreaded  by  all,  who  truly  fear  God,  and  see  things  in  a 
just  light  being  duly  affected  with  that  which  would  render 
them  most  miserable  in  the  end.  « 

Here  we  shall  consider, 

Firsts  Those  punishments  that  are  called  inward,  which  re-' 
spect  either  the  understanding,  will,  conscience,  or  affections. 
Accordingly, 

1.  We  are  said  to  be  exposed  to  blindness  of  mind:  Thi» 
the  apostle  describes  in  a  most  moving  way,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Gentiles^  as  walking  in  the  vanity  of  their  mindj  having  the 
understanding  darkened^  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them^  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  hearty  Eph.  iv.  17,  18.  Ignorance  and  error  are  defects 
of  the  understanding,  whereby  it  is  npt  able  to  find  out,  nor  de- 
sirous to  enquire  after  the  way  of  truth  and  peace;  and  accor- 
dmg^y  the  apostle  says,  The  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known^ 
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Rom.  ill*  ir.  and  by  reason  hereof,  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  deny  those  doctrines,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
namely,  such  as  more  immediately  concern  the  glory  of  God, 
»and  our  own  salvation.  This  ignorance  is  certainly  most  dan- 
gerous, and  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of  sin,  much 
more  when  we  are  judicially  left  to  it,  as  a  punishment  for  other 
sins  committed  by  us. 

2.  Another  punishment  of  sin,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  is 
ctrong  delusion,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  former.  This 
25  taken  from  the  apostle's  words.  For  this  cause  God  shall  sen4 
them  strong  delusion^  that  they  shoidd  believe  a  lie^  2  Thess.  ii. 
11«  the  meaning  of  which  is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  God 
BuiFers  them,  who  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  take 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  to  be  deluded,  by  denying  them 
that  spiritual  and  saving  illumination,  which  would  have  effec- 
tually prevented  it.  Now,  that  we  may  consider  what  the  apos- 
tle means  by  these  strong  delusions^  we  may  observe,  that  every 
error,  or  mistake  in  lesser  matters  of  religion,  is  not  intended 
hereby ;  for  then  few  or  none,  would  be  exempted  from  this 
judgment ;  but  it  includes  in  it  a  person's  entertaining  the  most 
abominable  absurdities  in  matters  of  religion,  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  scrip- 
ture, and  subversive  of  those  truths,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  or,  when  persons  pretend  to  revelations,  or  are 
turned  away  from  the  truth  by  giving  credit  to  the  amusements 
of  signs,  and  lying  wonders  ;  with  which  Antichrist  is  said  to 
come,  after  the  working  of  Satan;  and  the  consequence  hereof 
is,  that  they  believe  a  lye^  which  they  suppose  to  be  confirmed 
hereby. 

Errors,  in  matter  of  religion,  are  sqpietimes  invincible  and 
imavoidable,  for  ^ant  of  objective  light,  or  scripture-revelation^ 
as  in  the  Heathen,  Mahometans,  and  others,  who  through  the 
disadvantages  and  prejudices  of  education,  are  estranged  from 
the  truth :  but  even  this  in  some  respects,  may  be  said  to  be 
judicial ;  for,  though  such  do  not  sin  against  the  gospel-light, 
yet  they  are  guilty  of  other  sins,  which  justly  provoke  God  to 
leave  them  in  this  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance.  But  the 
punishment  of  sin,  when  God  gives  men  up  to  this  judgment^ 
is  more  visible  in  those,  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, above  others,  and  have  had  early  instructions  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  yet,  by  degrees,  they  are  turned  aside  * 
from,  and  have  denied  them,  and  ^o  forsaken  the  guide  of  their 
youth^  Prov.  ii.  IT.  These  sometimes  call  those  sentiments 
about  religious  matters,  %vhich  once  they  received,  implicit 
faith,  and  please  themselves  with  their  new  schemes  of  doc- 
trine, looking,  as  they  call  it,  with  pity,  or,  I  might  rather  say, 
liisdain,  on  others,  who  are  not  disentangled  from  their  fetters. 
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or  have  not  shook  off  the  prejudices  of  education,  nor  arrived 
to  so  free  and  generous  a  way  of  thinking,  as  they  pretend  to 
have  d(me.  But  how  much  soever  they  may  glory  in  it,  it  is  a 
sad  instance  of  God's  givmg  them  up,  in  a  judicial  way,  to  the, 
vanity  and  delusion  of  their  minds ;  and  accordingly  they  be* 
lieve  that  to  be  a  truth,  which  others  can  Drove  to  be  a  lie,  and 
which  they  themselves  once  thought  so.  rlow  this  appears  to 
be  a  punishment  of  sin,  in  that  the  gospel,  which  once  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  had  not  that  effect,  or  tendency,  as  it  ou^ht, 
tp  subdue  their  lusts  and  corruptions ;  but  they  rebelled  against 
the  light,  and  were  under  the  power  of  presumptuous  sins: 
dieir  understanding,  and  talents  of  reasoning,  have  been  en- 
larged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  tlieir 
minds  hath  not  been  subdued,  and  mortified,  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  whereupon,  they  have  been  given  up  first  to  questioOf 
then  to  deny,  and  afterwards  to  oppose,  and,  in  the  most  pro- 
fane and  invidious  manner,  to  ridicule  those  sacred  and  impor- 
tant truths,  which  they  once  received.  This  is  a  sad  instance  of 
the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  the  use  that  I  would  make  of  it, 
may  be  in  the  following  inferences. 

(1.)  That  we  ought  not  to  be  content  with  a  bare  speculative 
knowledge  of  divine  truths,  but  should  endeavour  to  improve 
them,  to  promote  practical  godliness,  as  they  have  a  tenaency 
to  do  in  all  those,  who,  as  the  apostle  saith,  have  so  learned 
Christy  as  that  they  have  been  taught  by  him^  as  the  truth  is  in 
jfesus^  Eph.  iv.  21. 

(2.)  We  ought  not  to  content  ourselves  with  an  implicit  faith, 
or  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  merely  because  they  have 
been  received  by  wise  and  good  men,  in  former  or  later  ages, 
but  should  be  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  faith  and  hope  that 
is  in  us,  as  built  upon  clear  scripture  e\ddenc^ ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  despise  the  many  tes* 
timonies  which  God's  people  have  given  to  the  truth,  or  for- 
sake the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  as  though  God  had  left  his  ser- 
vants to  delusions,  or  groundless  doctrines,  and  there  were  no 
light  in  the  world,  or  the  church,  till  those,  who  have  studiously 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  fiaith  delivered  to,  and  main- 
tained by  the  saints,  brought  in  that  which  they,  with  vain- 
boasting,  call  new  light,  into  it. 

(3.)  Let  us  strive  against  the  pride  of  our  tmderstanding, 
which  oftentimes  tempts  us  to  disbelieve  any  doctrine  which 
we  cannot  fully  account  for,  by  our  shallow  methods  of  reason- 
ing, as  though  we  were  the  only  men  that  knew  any  thing ;  and, 
as  job  says,  IViftdom  must  die  with  us^  Job  xii.  2. 

(4.)  If  we  are  in  doubt  concerning  any  important  truth,  let 
y}&  apply  ourselves,  by  faith  and  prayer,  to  Christ,  the  great 
prophet  of  his  church,  who  has  promised  his  Spirit  to  lead  hi« 
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people  into  all  necessary  truth,  to  establish  them  in,  and  to  keep 
them  from  beings  turned  aside  from  it,  by  every  wind  of  doc* 
trine,  through  the  management  and  sophistry  of  those  who  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  ought  t« 
bless  God  for,  and  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  labours  of  others^ 
who  have  not  only  been  led  into  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
themselves,  but  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  that  with 
good  success,  to  establish  the  faith  of  others  therein* 

(5.)  If  we  have  attained  to  a  settled  knowledge  of  the  truths 
and,  more  especially,  if  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  spiritual 
and  practical  discerning  thereof,  let  us  bless  God  for  it,  an4 
endeavour  to  improve  it  to  the  best  purposes,  which  will  be  a 
preservative  against  this  sore  judgment  of  being  given  up  to 
the  blindness  of  our  minds,  or  strong  delusions,  and  thereby  to 
ibrsake  our  first  faith. 

3*  Another  punishment  of  sin,  which  more  especially  re* 

^ects  the  will,  is  hardne&s  of  heart,  and  a  reprobate  sense, 

when  men  are  given  up  to  the  perverseness  and  obstinacy  of 

their  natures,  so  that  they  are  iixedly  resolved  to  continue  in 

sin,  whatever  be  the  consequence  thereof,  when  they  caxmot 

bear  reproof  for,  and  refuse  to  be  reclaimed  from  it,  whatever 

methods  are  used  in  order  thereunto.  Thus  the  prophet  speaks, 

concerning  a  people,  which  had  had  forewarnings  by  sore  judg* 

ments,  and  were,  at  that  time,  under  sad  rebukes  of  providence; 

yet  God  says,  concerning  tliem,  They  will  not  hearken  unto  me; 

for  all  th^^  house  of  Israel  are  impudent  and  hard-hearted^  £zek» 

iiu  T.  and  the  aposde  speaks  oi  some,  who  have  their  conscien* 

ces  seared  with  a  hot  iron^  1  Tim.  iv.  2.  and  others,  who  are 

described,  as  sinning  wilfully^  Heb.  v.  26.  that  is,  resolutely, 

being  head-strong,  and  determined  to  persist  therein ;  and  are 

as  the  man  described  in  Job,  IVho  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against 

God^  and  strengtheneth  himself  against  the  Almightii ;  he  run^ 

netk  upon  him^  even  upon  his  neck^  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his 

bucklers^  Job  xv.  25.  Thus  corrupt  nature  expresses  its  enmity 

and  opposition  to  God;  and,  as  sinners  arc  suffered  to  go  on  in 

this  way,  it  may  well  be  reckoned  a  punishment  of  sin,  or  an 

instance  of  God^s  judicial  hand  against  them  for  it.  This  hard* 

oess  of  heut  is  sometimes  compared  to  a  stone^  £zek.  xxzvi. 

26.  or  a  rock^  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  or  an  adamant j  which  is  hl^ly 

broken  with  a  hammer,  Zech«  viz*  12*  or  an  iron  ^ineiOy  and 

their  brow  is  said  to  be  as  brass^  Isa.  xlviii*  4*  and  sometimes 

they  are  compared  to  a  sxvift  dromedary^  traversing  her  way^  t 

or  the  wild  asSy  used  to  the  wilderness^  that  smiffeth  up  tht 

wind  at  her  pleasure^  Jer.  ii.  23,  24.  and  the  bullock  unaccus* 

tomed  to  the  yokey  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  or  to  the  deaf  adder y  that  stop'- 

peth  her  ears;  that  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  tbfi  charmersy 

charming  never  so  vnsely^  Fsal*  Iviii.  4^  5.  Tw  9tvipidity  gf 

Vol.  II.  U 
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the  heart  of  man  is  so  great,  that  it  inclines  him  to  go  on  in  a 
course  of  rebellion  against  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
clude all  things  to  be  well ;  whereas,  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
symptom,  and  a  visible  instance  of  God's  judicial  hand,  as  a 
punishment  of  sin  in  this  life*  There  are  several  instances,  in 
which  this  hardness  of  heart  discovers  itself;  as, 

(1.)  When  men  are  not  afraid  of  God's  judgments  threaten- 
ed, nor  regard  the  warnings  given  thereof  before-hand,  or  when 
they  refuse  to  humble  themselves  under  them,  as  God  says  to 
Pharaoh,  Hvw  long  xvilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  befsrt 
meP  Exod.  z.  3. 

(2.)  When  they  stifle,  and  do  not  regard  those  convictions  of 
conscience,  which  they  sometimes  have ;  and,  though  they  knov 
that  what  they  do  is  sinful,  and  displeasbg  to  God.  yet  .they 
break  through  all  those  fences,  which  should  have  prevented 
their  committing  it,  as  the  aposde  speaks  of  some.  Who  inauh 
ing  the  judgment  of  Gody  that  they  who  commit  such  things^  an 
worthy  0^ death;  not  only  do  the  samCj  but  have  pleasure  f9 
them  that  do  them^  Rom.  i.  32. 

(3.)  Men  may  be  said  to  be  hardened  in  sin,  when  tfaev  do 
Bot  mourn  for,  or  repent  of  it,  after  they  have  conunitteo  it: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  conceal,  extenuate,  and 
plead  for  it,  rather  than  to  forsake  it.  And  here  we  may  take 
occasion  to  enquire, 

[1.]  What  are  those  sins  which  more  especially  lead  to  this 
judgment  of  hardness  of  heart.  These  are, 

1st  J  A  neglect  of  ordinances,  such  as  the  word  preached,  as 
though  we  counted  it  an  indifferent  matter,  whether  we  wait  at 
wisdom's  gate,  or  no,  or  make  a  visible  profession  of  subjection 
to  Christ,  and  desire  of  communion  with  him  herein  ;  and  p•^ 
ticularly  when  we  live  in  the  constant  neglect  of  secret  prayer: 
thus  the  hardened  sinner  is  described,  when  it  is  said,  Ico,  thtut 
eastest  off  fear  ^  and  restrtnnest  prayer  before  God^  Job  xv*  4i 

2d?y,  Another  sin  leading  to  it,  is,  a  person's  delighting  in, 
or  associating  himself  with  such  companions,  as  are  empty  and 
vain,  express  an  enmity  to  the  power  of  godliness,  and  mquent* 
ly  make  things  sacred,  the  subject  of  their  wit  and  ridicule, 
choosing  sucn  for  his  bosom-fhends,  who  cannot  bear  to  con* 
ver8%  about  divine  things,  but  rather  depreciate,  or  cast  con- 
tempt upon  them  ;  such  an  one  is  called,  A  companion  offcok^ 
and  is  opposed  to  those  that  walk  with  wise  men^  who  shall  be 
wiscj  ProVf  xiii*  20.  and  there  is  no  method  which  will  have  a 
more  direct  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  or  root  out  any  of 
the  remains  of  serious  religion,  than  this* 

Sdl^j  A  shunning  faithful  reproof,  or  concluding  those  our 
enemies,  who  are,  in  this  respect,  our  best  friends.  He  that  can- 
not hear  to  be  told  of  his  crimes,  by  othera^  wiD,  in  a  Qcde 
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%  cease  to  be  a  reprover  to  himself^  and  hereby  will  be  ex* 
posed  to  this  judgment  of  hardness  of  heart. 

4/A/y,  Our  venturing  on  the  occasions  of  sin,  or  committing 
it  presumptuously,  wiuiout  considering  the  heinous  aggrava^ 
tioos  thereof,  or  the  danger  that  will  ensue  to  us  thereby ;  these 
things  will  certainly  bring  on  us  a  \try  great  degree  of  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

But,  since  there  are  some  who  are  afraid  of  falling  under 
this  judgment,  and  are  ready  to  complain,  that  the  hardness^ 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts,  is  of  a  judicial  nature ;  this 
leads  us  to  enquire, 

[S.]  What  is  the  difference  between  that  hardness  of  heart, 
wUch  believers  often  complain  of,  and  judicial  hardness,  which 
is  considered,  in  this  answer,  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  There  is 
nothing  that  a  believer  more  complains  of,  than  the  hardness 
and  impenitency  of  his  heart,  its  lukewarmness  and  stupidity 
under  the  ordinances  ;  and  there  i^  nothing  that  he  more  de* 
rires,  than  to  have  this  redressed,  and  b  sometimes  not  with«* 
out  a  degree  of  fear,  lest  he  should  be  given  up  to  judicial  hard** 
ness ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  discouragements  of  diis  nature, 
let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  judicial  hardness  is  very  seldom  perceived,  and 
never  lamented ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  is  the  least  thing 
that  such  desire :  But  it  is  otherwise  with  believers ;  for,  as  it 
is  said  of  Hezekiah,  that  he  was  humbled  for  the  pride  of  hh 
heartj  2  Chron.  xxxii.  26.  so  all  they,  who  have  the  truth  of 
grace,  and  none  but  such,  are  exceedingly  grieved  for  the  hard* 
ness  of  their  heart,  which  is  an  argument  tliat  it  is  not  judicial, 
how  much  soever  it  be,  in  common  with  every  sin,  the  result 
of  the  corruption  of  nature,  and  the  imperfection  of  this  present 
state. 

(2.)  Judicial  hardness  is  perpetual ;  or,  if  ever  there  be  any 
remorse,  or  relenting,  or  the  soul  is  dis^ssed,  by  reason  of  its 
guilt,  or  the  prevalency  of  sin,  it  is  only  at  such  times  when  he 
IS  under  some  outward  afflictions,  or  filled  with  a  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  God ;  and,  as  this  wears  off,  or  abates,  his  stupidity 
returns  as  much,  or  more,  than  ever :  Thus  it  was  with  Pharaoh, 
when  he  was  affrighted  with  the  mighty  thundering  and  hail, 
with  which  he  was  plagued,  he  sent /or  Moses  and  Aarofiy  and 
said  unto  them^  I  have  sinned;  the  Lord  is  righteous^  and  land 
my  people  are  wicked^  Exod.  ix.  27.  but,  when  the  plague  was 
removed,  it  is  said,  that  he  sinned  yet  more^  and  hardened  his 
heart.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  believer ;  for  sometimes,  when 
no  adverse  dispensations,  with  respect  to  his  outward  circum- 
stances in  the  world,  trouble  him,  yet  he  is  full  of  complaints, 
and  greatly  afflicted,  that  his  heart  is  no  more  affected  in  holy 
duties^  or  inflamed  with  love  to  God,  or  zeal  for  his  ^rf  ^  or 
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(hat  he  cannot  delight  in  him  as  he  would,  or  obtain  a  compleit 
Victory  over  in-dwelling  sin^  which  is  his  constant  burden ;  and, 
whenever  he  has  a  degree  of  tenderness,  or  brokcnness  of  hearti 
under  a  sense  of  sin,  it  is  not  barely  the  fear  that  he  has  of  the 
tvrath  of  God,  as  a  sin-revenging  judge,  or  the  dreadful  coos^ 
quences  of  sin  committed,  that  Occasion  it,  but  a  due  sense  of 
that  ingratitude  and  disingenuity,  which  there  is  in  every  act  of; 
rebellion  against  him,  who  has  laid  them  under  such  inex|Ht»*  l| 
sible  obligations  to  obedience.  -  li 

(3.)  Judicial  hardness  is  attended  with  a  total  neglect  of  al 
holy  duties,  more  especially  those  that  are  secret ;  but  that  hantf 
ness  of  heart  which  a  believer  complains  of^  though  it  occaaioiil 
his  going  on  ver}^  uncomfortably  in  dut}',  yet  it  ra^ther  puts  his 
upon,  than  drives  him  from  it. 

(4.)  When  a  person  is  judicially  hardened,  he  makes  use  of 
indirect  and  unwarrantable  methods  to  maintain  diat  false  peaces 
which  he  thinks  himself  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of;  diat,  wMd 
he  betakes  himself  to«  deser\*es  no  better  character  dum  a  re* 
fuge  of  lies;  and  the  peace  he  rejoices  in,  deserves  no  betters 
name  than  stupidity  :  but  a  belie%*er,  when  complaining  of  die 
hardness  of  his  heart,  cannot  take  up  with  any  thing  short  of  ^ 
Christ,  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  it  is  his  presence  that  gives  |i 
him  peace ;  and  he  always  desires  that  faith  may  accompany  his 
repentance,  that  so,  whenever  he  mourns  for  sin,  the  comforta- 
ble sense  of  his  interest  in  him,  mav  afford  him  a  solid  and  last- 
ing  peace,  which  is  vastly  difFcrtrnt  from  that  stupidity  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  is  a  punishment  of  sin.  m 

There  is  anothcu*  expression  in  thb  answer,  which  denotes  lit- 
tle more  than  a  greater  degree  of  judicial  hardness,  when  it  is 
6t}'led,  A  reprobate  svnse^  or,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  A  reprobate 
rnituf^  Rom.  i.  28.  which  God  is  said  to  have  given  them  up  to, 
7vho  did  not  Hie  to  retain  him  in  their  kmrcled^e ;  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  persons,  by  a  course  of  sin,  render  their  hearts 
.so  hard,  their  wills  so  obstinate  and  depraved,  as  well  as  their 
understandings  so  dark  and  defiled*  that  they  hardly  retain  those 
notices  of  good  and  evil,  which  are  cnstamped  on  the  nature  of 
man,  and,  at  some  times,  have  a  tendency  to  check  for,  and  re- 
strain from  sin,  till  they  are  entirely  lost,  and  extinguished  by 
the  |pt^\'alency  of  corrupt  nature,  and  a  continued  course  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins ;  and«  as  the  result  hereof,  they  extenuate  and 
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following 

verse,  that  fhri4  pr^Tcinf  hi'^  t:  *'"\<v  '^-^^^  HTtrrh,\  ver.  14» 
and,  after  this,  they  entertain  fu\  ouruhle  tbv>ughts  of  the  vilest 
actions,  as  some  are  represented  doing,  }y.h^  c&H  evilgvott^  and 
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jp$od  evil;  that  put  darkness  Jar  lights  and  light  for  darkness  ; 
that  put  bitter  for  sweety  and  sxvcet  for  bitter^  Isa.  v.  20. 
'  4.  The  next  spiritual  judgment  mentioned  in  this  answer,  as 
a  punishment  for  sin,  is  a  person's  being  given  up  to  vile  affec- 
tionsm  This  God  is  said  to  have  done,  to  those  whom  the  apos- 
tle describes,  :k&  giving  themselves  over  to  the  committing  of  those 
ttffv,  which  are  contrary  to  nature,  Rom.  i.  26.  such  as  all  men 
'generally  abhor,  who  do  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  most 
notorious  crimes :  This  is  a  contracting  that  guilt,  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  those  natural  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  even 
an  unregenerate  man,  who  has  not  arrived  to  this  degree  of  im- 
piety, cannot  but  abhor.  These  are  such  as  are  not  to  be  named 
among  Christians,  or  thought  of,  without  the  utmost  regret,  and 
an  afflictive  sense  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature. 

5.  The  last  thing  mentioned  in  Uiis  answer,  in  which  the  in-* 
ward  punishment  of  sin,  in  this  life,  consists,  is.  Horror  of  con- 
UUnce,  Under  the  foregoing  instances  of  spiritual  judgments, 
conscience  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  now  it  is  awakened,  and 
jthat  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  this  is  attended  with  a 
dread  of  his  wrath  falling  upon  it :  horror  and  despair  are  the 
result  hereof;  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  him^  the 
poison  whereof  drinkcth  up  his  spirit ;  the  terrors  of  God  do  set 
themselves  in  array  against  him^  Job  vi.  4.  and.  Terrors  take 
hold  on  him  as  waters  ;  a  tempest  stealcth  him  axvay  in  the  nights 
2  he  east  wind  carrieth  him  away^  and  he  departeth;  and^  as  a 
stormy  hurleih  him  out  of  his  place.  For  God  shall  cast  upon  him^ 
mnd  not  spare;  he  would  fain  flee  out  of  his  hand^  chap,  xxvii. 
20—22. 

This  differs  from  those  doubts  and  fears,  which  are  common 
to  believers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  attended  with  despair,  and  a 
dreadful  view  of  God,  as  a  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongethj 
smd  is  attended,  as  the  apostle  says,7i;f7A  a  certain  fearful  look- 
^gf^T  ^f  judgment^  and  fiery  indignation^  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries^  Heb.  x.  37.  Before  this,  he  took  a  great  deal 
df  pains  to  stifle  convictions  of  conscience,  but  now  he  would 
fain  do  it,  but  cannot ;  which  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  wrath  of 
God  pouring  forth  gall  and  wormwood  into  it,  when  he  says^ 
to  use  the  prophet's  words.  Thine  oivn  wickedness  shall  correct 
ihee^  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee,  Jer.  ii.  19. 

But,  now  we  are  speaking  concerning  horror  of  conscience, 
We  must  take  heed,  lest  we  give  occasion  to  doubting  believers, 
who  are  under  great  distress  of  soul,  through  a  sense  of  sin,  to 
sqiply  what  has  been  said,  to  themselves,  for  their  farther  dis- 
couragement, and  conclude,  that  this  is  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
and  a  certain  evidence,  that  they  have  not  the  truth  of  grace  : 
Therefore  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
tbis  horror  #f  conscience,  which  we  hare  been  diMcribing,  and 
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(hat  he  cannot  delight  in  him  as  he  would,  or  obtain  a  coinplei(- 
Victor)'  over  in-dwcliing  sin^  which  is  his  constant  burden ;  andi' 
whenever  he  has  a  degree  of  tenderness,  or  brokcnness  of  heai% 
under  a  sense  of  sin,  it  is  not  barely  the  fear  that  he  has  of  di0 
tvrath  of  God,  as  a  sin-revenging  judge,  or  the  dreadful  conse* 
quences  of  sin  committed,  that  Occasion  it,  but  a  due  sense  of 
that  ingratitude  and  disingeuuity,  which  there  is  in  every  act  of  ^ 
rebellion  against  him,  who  has  laid  them  under  such  inezprtt^ 
sible  obligations  to  obedience. 

(3.)  Judicial  hardness  is  attended  with  a  total  neglect  of  fB 
holy  duties,  more  especially  those  that  are  secret ;  but  that  hanl-!l 
ness  of  heart  which  a  believer  complains  of,  though  it  occasioiii^ 
his  going  on  very  uncomfortably  in  duty,  yet  it  rather  puts  hn. ' 
upon,  than  drives  him  from  it« 

(4.)  When  a  person  is  judicially  hardened,  he  makes  use  of 
indirect  and  unwarrantable  methods  to  maintain  diat  false  peaces 
which  he  thinks  himself  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of;  that,  which 
he  betakes  himself  to,  deser\'es  no  better  character  than  a  re* 
fuge  of  lies ;  and  the  peace  he  rejoices  in,  deserves  no  better  • 
name  than  stupidity  :  but  a  believer,  when  complaining  of  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  cannot  take  up  with  any  thing  short  of 
Christ,  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  it  is  his  presence  that  gives 
him  peace ;  and  he  always  desires  that  faith  may  accompam-  his 
repentance,  that  so,  whenever  he  mourns  for  sin,  the  comforta* 
ble  sense  of  his  interest  in  him,  may  afford  him  a  solid  and  last* 
ing  peace,  which  is  vastly  different  from  that  stupidity  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  is  a  punishment  of  sin« 

There  is  anothto*  expression  in  this  answer,  which  denotes  lit- 
tle more  than  a  gieater  degree  of  judicial  hardness,  when  it  is 
Btj'led,  A  reprobate  scnse^  or,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  A  reprobate 
mifui^  Rom.  i.  28.  which  God  is  said  to  have  given  them  up  to, 
7v/io  did  7iot  like  to  retain  him  in  their  knowledge ;  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  persons,  by  a  course  of  sin,  render  their  hearts 
so  hard,  their  wills  so  obstinate  and  depraved,  as  well  as  their 
understandings  so  dark  and  defiled,  that  they  hardly  retain  those 
notices  of  good  and  evil,  which  are  enstamped  on  the  nature  of 
man,  and,  at  some  times,  have  a  tendency  to  check  for,  and  re- 
strain from  sin,  till  they  are  entirely  lost,  and  extinguished  by 
the^irevalency  of  corrupt  nature,  and  a  continued  course  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins ;  and,  as  the  result  hereof,  they  extenuate  ;md 
excuse  the  greatest  abominations  :  Thus  Ephraim  is  represent- 
ed, as  saying,  In  all  my  labours^  they  shall Jind  none  iniquity  in 
me  that  were  *i;i,  Hos.  xii.  8.  whereas  God  says  in  a  following 
verse,  that  they  provoked  him  to  anger  piost  bitterly^  ver.  14. 
and,  after  this,  they  entertain  favourable  thoughts  oif  the  vilest 
actions,  as  some  are  represented  doing,  Who  call  evtlgood^  and 
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^od  evil;  that  put  darkness  far  lights  and  light  for  darkness  ; 
\hat  put  bitter  for  sweety  and  sxvcet  for  bitter^  Isa.  v.  20. 

4.  The  next  spiritual  judgment  mentioned  in  this  answer,  as 
\  punishment  for  sin,  is  a  person's  being  given  up  to  vile  affec- 
^onsm  This  God  is  said  to  have  done,  to  those  whom  tiie  apos- 
de  describes,  as  giving  themselves  over  to  the  committing  of  those 
tinsj  which  are  contrary  to  nature,  Rom.  i.  26.  such  as  all  men 
generally  abhor,  who  do  not  abandon  themselves  to  the  most 
tiotorious  crimes :  This  is  a  contracting  that  guilt,  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  those  natural  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  even 
■n  unregenerate  man,  who  has  not  arrived  to  this  degree  of  im- 
piety, cannot  but  abhor.  These  are  such  as  are  not  to  be  named 
unong  Christians,  or  thought  of,  without  the  utmost  regret,  and 
an  afflictive  sense  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature. 

S»  The  last  thing  mentioned  in  Uiis  answer,  in  which  the  in- 
irard  punishment  of  sin,  in  this  life,  consists,  is.  Horror  of  con- 
science. Under  the  foregoing  instances  of  spiritual  judgments^ 
oonscience  seemed  to  be  asleep,  but  now  it  Is  awakened,  and 
that  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  this  is  attended  with  a 
dread  of  his  wrath  falling  upon  it :  horror  and  despair  are  the 
result  hereof;  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  xuithin  him^  the 
poison  whereof  drinkcth  up  his  spirit ;  the  terrors  of  God  do  set 
themselves  in  array  against  him.  Job  vL  4.  and,  Terrors  take 
hold  on  him  as  waters  ;  a  tempest  stealeth  him  axvay  in  the  night. 
The  east  wind  carrieth  him  away^  and  he  departcth;  and^  as  a 
stormy  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.  For  God  shall  cast  upon  him^ 
mnd  not  spare;  he  would  fain  flee  out  of  his  handy  chap,  xxvii. 
20 — 22. 

This  differs  from  those  doubts  and  fears,  which  are  common 
to  believers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  attended  with  despair,  and  a 
dreadful  view  of  God,  as  a  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongcthj 
and  is  attended,  as  the  apostle  iVLys^with  a  certain  fearful  look- 
in^for  of  judgment^  and  fiery  indignation^  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries^  Heb.  x.-  27.  Before  this,  he  took  a  great  deal 
uf  pains  to  stifle  convictions  of  conscience,  but  now  he  would 
fain  do  it,  but  cannot ;  which  is  a  sad  instance  of  the  wrath  of 
God  pouring  forth  gall  and  wormwood  into  it,  when  he  says^ 
to  use  the  prophet's  words.  Thine  oivn  wickedness  shall  correct 
thee^  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee^  Jcr.  ii.  19. 

But,  now  we  are  speaking  concerning  horror  of  conscience, 
We  must  take  heed,  lest  we  give  occasion  to  doubting  believers, 
who  are  under  great  distress  of  soul,  through  a  sense  of  sin,  to 
q>ply  what  has  been  said,  to  themselves,  for  their  farther  dis- 
couragement, and  conclude,  that  this  is  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
and  a  certain  evidence,  that  they  have  not  the  trutli  of  grace  : 
Therefore  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
this  horror  #f  conscience,  which  we  hare  been  dfflcribing,  and 
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that  distress  of  soul,  which  believers  are  often  liabk  tO|  in  three 

respects. 

(1.)  The  former,  under  horror  of  conscience,  flee  from  God^ 
as  from  an  enemy,  and  desire  only  to  be  delivered  from  his 
wrath,  and  not  from  sin,  the  occasion  of  it ;  whereas  the  belie- 
ver desires  nothing  so  much,  as  that  his  iniquity,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it,  may  be  subdued  and  forgiven,  and  that  he  may 
have  that  communion  with  God  which  he  is  destitute  of;  ana, 
in  order  thereunto,  he  constantly  desires  to  draw  nigh  to  him 
in  ordinances,  and,  if  he  cannot  enjoy  him  he  mourns  after  him : 
Thus  the  Psalmist  complaineth,  as  one  in  the  utmost  degree  of 
distress,  7%y  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me^  and  thou  hast  afflicted 
me  with  all  thu  waves^  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  7«  yet  he  says.  Unto  thee 
have  I  cried,  0  Lord,  and  in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer  pre* 
vent  thee^  ver.  13. 

(2.)  The  one  reproaches  God,  and  entertains  unworthy 
Noughts  of  him,  as  though  he  were  severe,  cruel,  and  unjust 
to  him  ;  whereas  the  other,  with  an  humble  and  penitent  frame 
of  spirit,  complains  only  of  himself,  acknowledges  that  there  is 
no  unrighteousness  with  God,  and  lays  all  the  blame  to  his  owm 
iniquity. 

(3.)  Horror  of  conscience,  when  it  is  judicial,  seldom  con* 
tinues  any  longer,  than  while  a  person  is  under  some  outward 
afflictive  dispensation  of  providence,  under  which  sin  is  increas* 
ed,  and  the  removal  thereof  leaves  him  as  stupid  as  he  was  be- 
fore  :  whereas  it  is  otherwise  with  a  believer ;  for  the  removal 
of  God's  afflicting  hand,  as  to  outward  troubles,  will  not  afford 
him  any  remedy  against  his  fears,  unless  sin  be  mortified,  and 
God  is  pleased  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  him, 
and  give  him  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

Secondly y  Having  considered  the  mzi/ar^punishmentsof  sin^ 
in  this  life  we  are  now  to  speak  something  concerning  those^ 
which,  in  this  answer,  are  styled  outward^  of  which  some  are  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
and  others  arc  increased  by  the  frequent  commission  thereof ; 
the  former  includes  in  it  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  creature 
for  our  sakes,  and  our  liableness  to  death ;  ttie  latter  respects 
*  those  various  other  evils  that  bcfal  us,  of  which  some  are  perso- 
nal, and  others  relative ;  accordingly,  many  evils  are  said  to  be- 
fal  us,  in  our  bodies,  names,  estates,  relations,  and  employments. 

1.  The  curse  of  God  was  denounced  against  the  creatures^ 
immediately  after  man's  apostasy  from  him :  This  is,  in  part, 
contained  in  the  threatning,  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sakcm 
Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;  by  the  sweat  of 
.  thy  face  shah  thou  eat  breads  till  thou  return  to  the  ground^  Gen. 
vSm  17—19.  and  it  is  ver\'  elegantly  described  by  the  apostle,  who 
speaks  of  (a)  the  creature  as  sif^fct  to  vafiity^  not  wiUinghj^ 

{a)  oOwi^i  means  animal  nature  in  man.  The  relief  of  the  body  is  spoken  of 
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tit  by  reason  ofhiniy  who  fuUh  subjected  the  same  in  hope  ;  (3)  and 
f  the  whole  creatiorCs  groaning  and  travelling  in  pain  together 
'ntil  nowj  Rom.  viii.  20*— 22.  the  general  scope  and  design 
rhereof  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  retains  the  visible  marks  of 
he  curse  of  God,  which  followed  upon  man's  sin.  This  I  ra* 
her  think  to  be  the  sense  thereof,  than  to  suppose,  as  some  do, 
hat  the  creature^  here  spoken  of,  is  the  Gentile  world,  and  the 
wutyj  which  they  were  subject  to,  that  idolatry  which  they 
rere  universally  addicted  to ;  for  that  does  not  seem  to  agree 
rith  what  the  apostle  says,  when  he  supposes  that  their  subjec* 
ion  to  this  vamty  was  not  willingly ^  neither  can  it  well  be  call* 
d  the  bondage  of  corruption*  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
t  for  that  part  of  the  creation,  which  was  more  incmiediately 
lesigned  for  the  use  of  man,  being  abused,  and  so  subject  to 
hat  vanity,  which  is  the  consequence  of  his  fall,  this  agrees 
^ery  well  with  its  being  not  tuillingly;  for  he  is  speaking  here 
if  creatures  not  endowed  with  understanding  and  will,  yet  abua«- 
id  by  those  that  are,  and  therefore  their  subjection  to  man's  va- 
lity,  is  not  so  much  from  themselves,  as  from  man's  sin ;  and 
hen  he  speaks  of  the  liableness  of  all  these  things  to  corruption, 
IS  the  world  is  decaying  and  growing  toward  a  dissolution. 
Sow  far  this  curse  of  God,  on  the  creature,  extended  itself, 
irhether  only  to  this  lower  world,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
hemselves,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  I  pretend  not  to 
letermine ;  for  I  desire  not  to  extend  my  conjectures  beyond 
he  line  of  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  earth,  as  cursed  for 
luaCs  sake;  and  how  far  the  other  parts  of  nature,  are  liable  to 
M>rruption,  or  inclined  towards  a  dissolution,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Ail  tiiat  I  shall  add,  on  this  head,  is,  that,  when  this  is  called 
I  punishment,  which  is  consequent  on  man's  sin,  it  more  espe- 
:ially  respects  man,  who  is  the  only  subject  of  punishment  in 
liis  world :  inanimate  creatures  are  the  matter,  in  which  he  is 
l>unished,  but  he  alone  is  the  subject  thereof. 

2.  There  are  other  evils  that  befal  us,  in  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  these  are  either  personal  or  rela-r 
tive ;  and,  accordingly, 

(1.)  We  are  liable  to  bodily  diseases,  which  are  a  continual 
vreakness,  or  decay  of  nature ;  and  afterwards  to  death,  which 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  frame  thereof.  All  the  pains  and  dis« 
orders  of  nature,  whereby  our  health  is  impaired,  and  our  pas«- 
lage,  through  this  world,  rendered  uneasy,  are  the  consequence 
of  our  sinful  and  fallen  state,  and,  in  that  respect,  are  sometimes 
styled,  a  punishment  of  sin  :  thus,  when  our  Saviour  healed  the 
man  that  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  he  intimates,  that  his  sickness 
was  the  consequence  of  sin,  by  the  mode  of  expression  used^ 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  Mat*  ix«  2.  and  the  Psalmist  speaks 

fbj  ver.  2a  it  A  parenthesis,  except,  **  in  hope!'  ^  Woimh  ^c.  wim  of  CM  ^^ 
^iB6p9  that  the  creature,  Uc/* 
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.  .i:     *'  :.'U*4uitzL's  jf/izv  people^  and  Lc^i^ng  ^U 

,    '<.\i.    If  I.   J.  oc  the  same  time  ;  in  this  respect, 

..,    1  ^  .uure  lux!^  icnse,  a  punishment  of  ^p  :  but, 

.1. .   \   iijxcure  ut  the  wrath  of  God  in  thcln,  and 

at.ix-j  -uj^rvienc  to  our  good,  nor  included  among 

.>^  ^.>^*vt:>a.kio«i^,  Miiich  are  called  fatherly  chastisements, as 

.•   ...c  ..ui.  .!)  'ji*jse  ^hat  are  in  an  unjustified  state,  they  are, 

..  :ivy,:\.  .roper  ^cnse,  punishments  of  sin.  Thus  the  diseases 

.^..  ^*..:u    Mx>ut;iit  on  the  £g\*ptians,  arc  reckoned  among  the 

.a^«^c>  .t  ho  ;>^  -ind  so  were  a  visible  instance  of  the  \-iiidiG« 

...     u>;..cj  ui  God.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  dcatlig 

•l.u  :i   >  rr.e  dx:isoiution  of  the  frame  of  nature,  which  is  a  coo* 

ws^w:^!zce  of  sin,  in  all,  ard  in  the  most  proper  sense,  apunisl^ 

'  uiiL  ^  i'  sill,  in  those,  who  are  liable  not  only  to  the  stroke,  but 

<.'iL  »:i!^§  of  death,  and  thereby  are  brought  under  the  power 

^{  :'iK  >t  coad  death. 

^2,")  riicre  arc  many  evils  that  befal  us  in  our  names,  when 
^.i:  :ucet  with  reproaches  and  injurious  treatment,  as  to  what 
wonoinis  our  character  in  the  world,  from  those  who  act  as 
tiiOii^h  their  tongues  were  their  own,  and  they  M-erc  not  ac« 
v\ii\!:able  to  God,  for  those  slanders  and  rcvilings,  which  thcr 
?c»K'k  v.s  \\\xh.  We  arc,  in  this  case,  verj-  ready  to  complain  of 
'.t.'x.'  ii}iai:is:e  done  us,  by  their  endeavouring  to  deprive  us  of 
■-4^....  ^vliich  is  ecjually  valuable  with  our  lives  :  but  \i-e  ought  to 
«.v«i.>ij.(.r«  chat  sin  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  God^s  suffering 
..Kii  .iia.-*  to  treat  us,  and  thereby  to  hinder  our  usefulness  in 
-1%.  uvjiui,  must  be  reckoned  a  punishment  of  sin. 

^ », '    There  arc  other  evils  that  befal  us  in  our  secular  con- 
;iu>,  ^Kuiicly,  our  estates  and  employments  in  the  world,  which 
»;  :el\    at  the  disposal  of  providence,  which  renders  us 
>^  •:  :»ivr,  succeeds,  or  blasts,  our  lawful  undertakings.  This 
n.iv  J.o,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty,  without  giving  an 
i.u  .1  his  matters  to  any  one.  But  yet,  when  we  meet  with 
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■  « 
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;    .»Lit  disapi)ointments,  or  want  of  success  in  business, 
*.  .Kuxvv  diligence,  or  industrj',  we  use,  appears  to  be  to 
^..   V-.,  and  adverse  providences,   like  a  torrent,  sweep 
.    *:i  ,i\i:  we  have  in  the  world,  and  poverty  comes  upon 
.  ,    '.x.    u»  .iiined  man,  this  is  to  be  reckoned  no  other  than  a 

^  .  ^    I  'u  ic  are  other  evils,  which  we  are  exposed  to,  in  our 

V j>,  ^\    which  we  understand,  the  wickedness  of  those 

%.  ».'    1  «    '.,..<il\   related  to  us,  or  the  steps  they  take  to  ruin 

» ^v  «.  i»kI  cast  a  blemish  on  the  whole  family  to  which 

,  .    ».  :v  .;.     rUe  bonds  of  nature,  and  that  affection,  which  is 
.»,     .  ,.  I  v*K!\A»l,  render  this  verj'  afflictive:  and  especially 
^«  u«.  .,u  \^  \^hs»  aie  ivlated  to  us,  attempt  any  thing  agsiinst  us 
>'^  iVvlivN^  \hi»  is  a  circumstance  that  sharpeneth  the  edge 
«  .h:ii  v«'.s»4t.  AiuU  ;w  ic  is  ^  sin  in  them,  which  is  contrduy 
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to  the  dictates  of  nature ;  so  sometimes  we  may  reckon  it  a 
punishment  which  we  are  liable  to,  as  the  consequence  of  our 
dn  in  general.  But,  if  we  have  occasion  to  reflect  on  our  for- 
mer conversation,  as  not  having  filled  up  every  relation  with 
those  respective  duties,  that  it  engages  to ;  if  we  have  been  un** 
dutiful  to  our  parents,  or  unfaithful  servants  to  our  masters,  or 
broke  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  by  betraying  or  deserting  our  ' 
frtends,  and  setting  aside  all  those  obligations  which  they  huve 
liid  us  imder ;  this  oftentimes  exposes  us  to  afflictive  evils  of 
the  like  nature,  whereby  the  affliction  we  meet  with  in  others^ 
miiears  to  be  a  punishment  ot  our  own  sin.  Thus  concerning 
me  punishment  of  sin  in  this  life ;  from  whence  we  may  make 
die  following  remarks. 

1.  Whatever  evils  we  are  exposed  to  in  this  world,  we  ought 
to  be  very  earnest  with  God,  that  he  would  not  give  us  up  to 
spiritual  judgments.  The  punishments  of  sin,  which  are  out- 
ward, may  be  alleviated  and  sweetened  with  a  sense  of  God's 
love,  and  made  subservient  to  our  spiritual  and  eternal  advan- 
tage. But  blindness  of  mind,  hardness  of  heart,  and  those  other 
evils,  which  tend  to  vitiate  and  defile  the  soul,  which  have  in 
diem  the  formal  nature  of  punishment,  these  are  to  be  dreaded 
like  hell;  and,  as  we  are  to  be  importunate  with  God  to  pre*- 
Fent  them,  so  we  ought  to  watch  against  those  sins  that  lead 
to  them ;  and  therefore  let  us  take  heed  of  being  insensible,  or 
stupid,  under  any  afflictive  evils,  as  neglecting  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God,  who  speaks  by  them,  or  refusing  to  .receive  instruction 
by  correction. 

2.  Let  us  not  be  too  much  dejected,  or  sink  under  those  out- 
ward afflictive  providences,  which  we  are  liable  to ;  for,  though 
Acy  be  the  consequence  of  sin,  yet,  if  we  have  ground  to  con- 
clude, by  faith,  that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  they  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  the  stroke  of  justice,  demanding  satisfaction,  and  re- 
solving never  to  remove  its  hand  from  us,  till  we  are  consumed 
diereby;  since  believers  often  experience,  what  the  prophet 
prays  for,  that  God  in  wrath  remembers  mercy,  Mab^  iii«  2. 

3.  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  ascribe  afflictive  provi- 
dences to  chance,  or  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  reflection  on 
them,  as  the  common  lot  of  man  in  this  world,  who  is  bom  to 
traubk  as  the  sparks  fiy  upwards :  For,  this  we  may  do,  and 
not  be  humbled  for  that  sin,  which  they  are  designed  to  bring  to 
remembrance,  as  they  are  to  be  reckoned  a  punishment  thereof* 

4.  Let  us  not  murmur,  or  quarrel  with  God,  as  though  he 
dealt  hardly  with  us,  in  sending  afflictive  evils ;  but  radier  let 
us  bless  him,  how  heavy  soever  they  appear  to  be,  that  they 
are  not  extreme,  but  mitigated,  and  have  in  them  a  great  mix« 
ture  of  mercy.  Thus  God  sa}rs,  concerning  the  evUs  that  he 
had  broudit  upon  Israel,  that  in  measure  kc  wguki  debate  with 
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Ihefftj  who  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  easi,  vnndt 
end  by  this  shall  the  iniquity  of  Jacob  be  purged^  Isa.  zxviL  8,  ' 
9*  and)  by  this  meanst  God  not  only  afflicts  us  less  than  our  va^  j 
ouities  deserve,  but  brings  good  to  us  thereby  in  the  end*  IT  I 
tne  guilt  of  sin  is  taken  away,  we  have  ground  to  conclude^  diflt  j 
all  these  things  shall  work  together  for  good^  as  he  has  pn>inisitJ  j 
they  shall,  to  those  that  love  him*  This  leads  us  to  conaidcrt 

ll.  The  punishment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come.  Though  ; 
die  wrath  ox  God  be  revealed,  in  many  instances,  m  a  TCiy  iov 
rible  manner,  as  a  punishment  of  sin  in  this  life^  yet  there  ii  a  ; 
punishment  unspeakably  greater,  which  sinners  are  liaUetOiB 
the  world  to  come.  That  this  may  appear,  let  us  conaider  the  . 
following  propositions* 

1.  That  the  soul  exists  after  its  separation  from  liie  body  fay 
death ;  which  is  evident,  from  the  immateriality  thereof,  anditt 
being  of  a  diflPerent  nature  from  the  body.  This  was  knowm  sad 
proved  by  the  light  of  nature ;  so  that  the  very  heathen,  who  - 
had  no  other  light  than  that  to  guide  them,  discover 
knowledge  of  it.  But  this  is  more  plain  from  scripture ;  as 
it  is  said.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  hody^  but  are  not  Me  io 
kill  the  soul;  but  rather  fear  him^  which  is  able  to  destroy  AaCA  ' 
soul  and  body  in  hell^  Matt.  x.  28. 

2.  The  soul  thus  existing,  though  separate  from  its  body, 
must  be  supposed  to  retain  those  powers  and  capacities  it  had, 
while  united  to  it,  which  are  proper  to  it,  as  a  spirit,  and  parti* 
cularly  as  the  subject  of  moral  government ;  and  those  powers 
and  capacities  may  also  be  supposed  to  be  in  it  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, when  dislodged  from  the  body,  which  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  it  in  its  actings,  as  every  one  sensibly  experiences ;  therefere 
it  follows, 

3.  That  it  cannot  but  he  happy,  or  miserable,  in  another 
world ;  for  there  is  no  middle  state  between  these  two.  Tliis 
is  farther  evident  from  what  was  observed  in  the  last  proposi- 
tion, concerning  the  continuance  and  increase  of  its  powei%  and 
faculties,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  capable  thereof,  than  it 
is  now. 

4.  If  it  goes  out  of  this  world,  under  the  weight  and  guilt  of 
sin  upon  it,  it  must  retain  that  guilt,  because  there  is  no  aacri- 
fice  (or  sin,  extending  itself  to  that  world ;  no  mediator,  no  gos-. 
pel,  or  inesuis  of  grace ;  no  promises  of,  or  way  to  obtain  for- 
giveness; therefore, 

5.  Wicked  men,  who;^  sins  are  not  forgiven  in  this  world, 
are  the  subjects  of  punishment  in  the  other. 

6.  This  punishment  cannot  be  castigatory,  or  paternal,  or 
tonsistent  with  the  special  love  of  God,  or,  for  their  Jidvautasev 
as  the  punishments  of  the  sins  of  believers  are  in  diis  wond, 
■iMe  it  is  always  expressed  as  the  stroke  of  vindictive  jjaadoe,. 
tcMading  satisfaction  for  sins  committed* 
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7.  Some  are  happy  in  a  future  state,  namely,  those  who  are 
ustified ;  for,  zx/hom  he  justified^  them  he  also  glorified^  Rom. 
n\\.  dp.  But  this  is  not  the  privilege  of  all ;  therefore  they  who 
ire  not  justified,  or  whose  sins  are  not  pardoned,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  the  world  to  come.  'This  is  a 
ircry  awful  subject,  and  should  be  duly  improved,  to  awaken 
iur  fears,  and  put  us  upon  using  those  means,  which  God  has 
vrdiuned  to  escape  it.  But  I  shall  hot,  in  this  place,  enlarge 
upon  it,  since  it  is  particularly  insisted  on  under  another  an- 
iwer,*  and  therefore  I  shall  only  observe,  that,  as  sin  is  objec- 
ivdy  infinite,  as  being  against  an  infinite  God,  it  deserves  eter- 
nal punishment.  And  therefore  all  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
sinners,  in  this  world  are  not  proportioned  to  it;  and  conse- 
quently there  are  vials  of  wrath,  reserved  in  store,  to  be  poured 
on  those,  who  wilfully  and  obstinately  persist  in  dfietr  rd>ellion 
upunst  God,  and  the  punishment  will  be. agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime ;  so  that  as  sin  is  a  separation  of  the  heart  and  af- 
fections from  God,  and  contains  in  it  a  disinclination  to  con- 
verse with  him,  as  well  as  unmeetness  for  it,  the  punishment 
diereof  will  consist  in  a  separation  from  his  comfortable  pre- 
sence, and  that  is  to  be  separated  from  the  fountain  of  blessed- 
ness, which  must  render  the  soul  beyond  expression,  misera- 
ble. This  is  generally  called  a  punishment  of  loss ;  and  there  is 
besides  it,  a  punishment  of  sense,  expressed  by  those  grievous 
torments,  which  are  to  be  endured  in  soul  and  body ;  uie  soul^ 
in  a  moral  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  pain,  as  it  has 
an  afflictive  sensation  of  those  miseries  which  it  endures ;  and 
the  body  is  so  in  a  natural  sense,  which,  as  it  has  been  a  partner 
with  the  soul  in  sinning,  must  likewise  be  so  in  suiFering.  And 
this  farther  appears  inasmuch  as  the  body  endures  several  pains 
and  evils,  as  punishments  of  sin  in  this  life,  which  shall  be  con- 
tinued, and  increased  in  another.  This  is  usually  expressed  by 
that  punishment,  which  is  most  terrible,  namely,  of  fire ;  and 
the  place  in  which  it  is  inflicted,  is  hell,  and  the  duration  there- 
of is  to  eternity.  But  of  these  things  elsewhere,  {a) 

*  See  Qtiet/.  Izxxis. 


(a)  The  fiicuhies  of  the  soul  speak  it  ina^e  for  eternity;  particuUurlv  con- 
sMnee  points  to  a  time  of  retribution.  The  same  truth  may  be  deducca  from 
the  bol'mess,  justice,  and  even  the  goodness  of  Ciod ;  from  the  moral  agency  of 
own ;  from  the  courto  of  the  conduct  of  men ;  and  from  the  unequal  admmistra- 
tioo  of  justice :  hut  the  solid  and  ekar  propfe'  are  found  in  the  word  of  God.  How 
fMtiaUe  the  cimditioD  of  that  man,  who  baring  spent  hii  life  without  a  Tiew  to  a 
fifvU  account,  \o&  noctbor  hope  in  the  hour  of  death,  except  that  whifh  b  found  • 
nd  iqMm  the  groundless  suppositiob,  that  God  will  cease  to  be  bo^,  J«st»  snd 
Inie ;  that  he  will  change  fimn  his  oCiginal  purpose,  sulMrert  the  order  df  lus  go- 
^emnent,  vid  surrender  the  demands  cdt'religiott^  conscience^  andreaaos^to  sare 
llfee  guSfy  in  their  sjns. 

fliQMiBijy  wilQld  lc«d  OS  to  cBtciisb  a  je^ 
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Quest.  XXX.  Doth  God  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  the  state 
of  sin  and  misery  ? 

Answ.  God  will  not  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  the  state 
of  sin  and  misery,  into  which  they  fell  by  the  breach  of  the 
first  covenant,  commonly  called,  the  covenant  of  works ;  but 
of  his  mere  love  and  mercy,  delivereth  his  elect  out  of  it, 
and  bringcth  thein  to  an  estate  of  salvation  by  the  second 
covenant,  commonly  called  the  covenant  of  grace. 

HITHERTO  we  have  considered  man  as  made  upright, 
and  having  many  blessings  in  possession,  and  more  m 

expectation,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  he  was  iin- 

'  « 

—        ifi  Miri  -  -  _-__■--, .  _p 111 

be  permitted  to  drop  into  non-existence,  and  that  the  demands  of  justice  shoukl 
be  waved;  but  this  sentiment  is  imadvised,  and  springs  from  an  ignoxvnce  of  the 
'demerit  of  sin;  defective  viem-s  of  the  importance  of  rectitude  in  the  admiiustift- 
tton  of  the  divine  government;  from  iroi)erfect  conceptions  of  God's  perfectaoasi 
from  our  own  faitercst^or  from  a  faulty  &vmpathv  for  the  undeserving.  Existeooe 
is  a  blessing;  but  when  prostituted  to  tlic  dishonour  of  the  Creator,  the  party 
will  not  be  at  liberty  to  throw  it  up  when  he  chooses,  and  thus  elude  tat  d& 
mands  of  justice. 

The  minds  of  the  unrenewed  are  directed  prevailingly  to  temporal  things;  a 
total  separation  from  them,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  sense  of  punishment  which  u 
felt  They  have  not  in  life  sought  eternal  happiness,  yet  they  generally  have 
supposed  it  possible  to  be  attained,  or  that  mercy  would  bestow  it  Tlie  <^ 
coverv  of  their  eternal  separation  from  heaven,  the  society  of  the  blessed,  the 
beatific  vision  of  God,  from  fulness  of  joys,  and  rivers  of  pleasures,  will  nrodiice 
s^ect  despair.  This  will  be  aggravated  by  the  reflection  that  they  mignt  bare 
been  happy.  The  blessings  of  providence,  the  mercy  of  God  in  malung  provision 
for  their  recovery,  the  love  ana  compassion  of  Christ,  the  means  of  grace,  the  in- 
vitations and  warnings  of  the  Gospel,  all  abused  and  lost,  will  au|^ent  thdr  re- 
morse to  an  inconceivable  dq^pre.  The  malice  and  horrors  of  their  cursed  socie* 
ty  of  fiends  and  damned  spirits,  wiU  be  another  source  of  torment. 

Great  as  these  distresses  may  be,  the  sqiarate  spirits  are  dreading  g^reater 
evils.  **  UoMt  thou  come  to  torment  vt  More  the  time  r*  When  the  judgment  his 

Died,  *<  death^  the  bodies  which  had  been  dead, "  and  hell"  the  spirits  which 
been  in  Hades,  «  ehall  be  cast  into  the  lake  o/fre."  If  their  bodies  shall  be 
faised  spiritual,  incorruptible,  and  immortal,  wluch  is  affirmed  of  the  righteous; 
ahd  seems  probable,  because  the  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and  they  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  spirits,  yet  the  sense  of  the  P^in,  which  arises  from  burning,  may  be 
given  and  continued  in  them  by  the  application  of  fire,  or  even  without  it. 

But  that  which  imbitters  ul  their  .distresses  in  the  highest  degree,  is,  that 
they  shall  be  eternal.  The  original  words  of  the  scripture  expressive  of  their 
peipetuity,  being  unrestrained  hy  any  implied  or  expressed  limitation,  should  be 
underatood  as  when  applied  to  Deity,  or  the  happiness  of  the  saints.  The  same 
perpetual  duration  is  also  shown  by  negation,  whicli  is  the  strongest  language. 
«'  The  7oorm  dieth  not,  and  thejire  m  not  qiwnchedf*'  it  is  **  ungitenchablejire"  and 
«  their  end;'  (or  final  sUte,)  « is  to  be  burned.'*  We  read  of  a  sin  which  shall 
^  not  be  forgiven?*  "  Jn'ot  every  mte—ohall  enter  into  the  kingdom  ;"  and  where 
Christ  is,  they  "  ranimt  come."  They  will  "  have  judgment  without  mercy.**  None 
of  thcAC  things  are  true,  if  all  men  shall  be  sailed. 

Porliaps  justice  required  that  these  evils  should  be  disclosed;  but  if  they  be 
unjuiit,  it  a'as  improper  to  threaten  them.  Our  a\-crsion  to  ihcni  springs  tnm 
our  iterance  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Nevertheless,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  th» 
warnings  of  scripture,  speak  their  extent;  and  the  continuance  of  the  daiDDed  in 
KOf  establishes  iheir  certainty. 
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I  itTm  We  have  also  observed  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world)  with  all  those  miseries  that  attended  it ;  and  we  are  now 
kd  to  speak  of  that  inestimable  display  of  divine  love  and  grace^ 
which  appears  in  our  salvation,  which  is  coi^sidered  more  gene^ 
ifUy  in  this  answer;  wherein  there  is, 

L  Something  supposed,  namely,  that  if  God  had  left  man  ia 
the  state  into  which  he  brought  himself  by  sin,  he  would  have 
periahed  for  even  He  was  not  only  in  danger  of  nun  and  de- 
struction, but  sunk  into  it.  He  was  like  a  brand  in  the  fire,  that 
would  soon  have  been  consumed,  had  he  not  been  plucked  out 
of  it.  His  state  was  hot  only  miserable,  but  hc^less,  inasmuch 
av  h^  could  not  think  of  any  expedient  how  he  might  recover 
himaclf*  He  was  guilty,  and  no  creature  could  make  atonement 
fi>r  him;  separated  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God, 
wliose  terrors  made  him  afraid,  and  whose  hand  was  heavy 
upon  him;  neither  could  he  apply  himself  to  any  one,  who 
WMiId  interpose  or  appear  in  his  behalf,  whereby  he  might  be 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  which  he  had 
fbifeited  and  lost.  What  tongue  can  express,  or  heart  be  suit* 
aUy  afiected  with  the  misery  of  this  condition !  And  this  would 
kave  been  our  deplorable  case  for  ever,  had  we  been  left  of  God 
VI  our  fallen  state.  But  we  have,  in  the  gospel,  a  door  of  sal- 
vation opened,  or  glad  tidings  proclaimed  therein,  to  those  who 
were  sunk  as  low  as  hell,  which  is  the  only  sprint  and  hope  of 
comfort,  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  sense  oftheir  sin  and 
misery.  Accordingly,  it  is  farther  observed, 

II.  That  God  will  not  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  that 
state,  but  designed  to  deliver  his  elect  out  of  it,  and  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  salvation.  That  God  designed  not  to  leave  man- 
kind in  this  miser^le  condition,  appears  from  the  discovery 
he  has  made  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  was  contained  in 
that  promise,  which  God  gave  to  our  first  parents,  respecting 
the  seed  of  the  woman^  who  was  to  break  the  serpenCs  head; 
or  the  Saviour's  being  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
rvorks  of  the  devil;  and  all  tne  promises  contained  in  the  gos- 
pel, are,  as  it  were,  a  farther  improvement  on  it,  or  a  continued 
declaration  of  God's  purpose  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his 
people.  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Christ,  as  God 
incarnate,  was  a  wonderful  discovery  of  this  great  truth,  that 
God  had  a  design  to  recover  and  save  lost  sinners ;  and  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  by  whom  the  redemption  pur- 
chased by  Christ,  is  applied,  and  that  joy  and  peace,  which 
they  have  in  believing,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  first  fruits  of 
eternal  life,  these  are  all  a  convincing  proof  that  God  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  man  to  perish  in  his  fallen  state.  And  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  even  the  malice  and  rage  of  Satan,  and 
all  the  endeavours  used  by  him,  to  defeat  this  design,  and  tho 
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riorioiis  victoiy  which  God  enables  bis  people  to  obtain  over 
him,  who  are  Made  more  than  conauerors  through  him  that  hvett 
them;  these  are  so  many  convincmg proofs,  that  God  designed 
not  to  leave  man,  in  his  ruined  condition,  but  to  make  known 
to  him  the  way  of  salvation ;  first,  to  make  him  meet  for  it,  aini 
dien  to  bring  him  to  the  possession  of  it. 

Salvation  is  an  inestimable  privilege,  containing  in  it  all  the 
ingredients  of  blessedness,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  condition 
ofmiserable  sinners ;  and  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  one  ;  whidi 
will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  we  are  nereby  delivered  iran, 
and  wiiat  we  are  possessed  of.  'There  is  a  great  variety  of  Uess* 
ings  contained  in  the  former  of  these ;  as,  we  are  saved  from 
sin,  namely,  from  the  guilt  thereof  in  justification,  2aA  from  die 
dominion  thereof  in  sanctification,  and  from  that  bondage  we 
were  liable  to,  whereby  we  were  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  desiring  to  fly  from  his  presence,  and  naturally  isidi* 
ned  to  yield  ourselves  subjects  and  slaves  to  lus  greatest  ene- 
my :  all  these  we  are  delivered  from.  And  there  are  many  poti* 
tive  blessings  and  privileges,  which  we  are  made  partakers  of; 
such  as,  grace  and  peace  begun  here,  and  perfected  in  glory 
bereafter;  and  these  are  not  only  such  as  exceed  our  highest 
desert,  but  tend  to  make  us  completely  and  eternally  b^ipy* 
Here^we  are  to  consider, 

1.  The  subjects  of  this  privilege.  Salvation  is  not  extended 
to  all  miseraUe  creatures  ;  for,  fallen  angels,  who  were  the  StbA 
diat  rebelled  against  God,  were  left  to  perish,  without  hope  of 
salvation,  being  reserved  for  ever  in  chains  under  darkness* 
And  as  for  fallen  man,  how  extensive  soever  the  proclamation 
of  salvation  in  the  gospel  is,  as  it  is  now  preached  to  all  nations, 
and  all  who  sit  under  the  sound  thereof,  are  commanded  and 
encouraged  to  press  after  it ;  yet  this  privilege  is  applied  otif 
to  those  who  were  ordained  to  eternal  life»  The  purpose  w 
God,  rriating  hereunto,  and  the  application  thereof,  are  joined 
togetfier  in  that  golden  chain  of  salvation.  Whom  kefredettmch- 
tedy  them  he  aho  calied;  and  rvhom  he  cattedy  them  he  also  JU9^ 

Jled;  and  -whom  he  jtsstifiedy  them  he  also  ghrifiedy  Rom.  Yni« 
3CK  But  this  has  been  mare  particular^  considered  elsewhere^* 

2.  Here  is  the  only  moving  cause,  or  reason,  why  God  bestowa 
diis  great  salvation,  or  why  he  has  deagned  to  bring  any  of 
the  sons  of  men  to  it ;  and  that  is  his  mere  love  and  mercy* 
Salvation,  whether  considered  in  its  first  rise,  in  God^s  eternal 
purpose,  or  in  the  execution  thereof  in  the  wcnrk  of  conversion 
and  sanctification,  as  well  as  in  the  con^letingc^  it  in  gloiifi- 
tetion,  isc  ascribed  to  the  soivereign  grace  and  mercy  of  God* 
Are  we  Chosen  in  Christ  to  he  hekf^  or  predntinated  t»  the  sh 
^fyption  of  children  btf  him  ?  this  is  said  to  be  /a  tkcfums  tf 
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theglary  of  bis  grace^  Eph.  i.  4— 6.  And  the  apostle  elsewhere^ 
wh^  resolving  this  graU  privilege  of  salvation,  in  all  the 
branches  of  it,  namely,  regeneration,  renovation,  and  justifica« 
tion,  into  the  same  original  cause  and  ground  thereof,  to  wit, 
the  kindness,  love,  and  grace  of  God,  excludes  all  those  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  from  being  the  induce- 
ment, or  moving  cause  leading  to  it,  Tit*  iii.  4^7.  so  that  it 
was  the  grace  of  God  that  laid  the  foundation  stone,  and  it  is 
that  that  brings  the  work  to  perfection* 

To  make  this  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  salva- 
tion must  either  be  of  grace,  or  of  debt;  eidier  the  result  of 
Grod's  free  £ivour  to  us,  or  it  must  proceed  from  someobligation, 
which  he  is  laid  under  by  us,  to  confer  this  privilege  upon  us. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  it  cannot  take  its  rise  from  any  obliga- 
tion  that  we  can  lay  on  him ;  for  whatever  difference  there  b 
between  the  best  of  sunts  and  the  worst  of  sinners,  it  is  from 
God,  and  not  from  the  sinner  himself.  We  have  notlung  but 
what  -we^rst  received  from  him,  ofrvhom^  and  through  whom^ 
and  to  whom  are  all  things^  Rom.  xi.  SS^  36. 

Moreover,  this  salvation  must  be  conferred,  in  such  a  way, 
as  redounds  to  the  glory  of  him,  who  is  the  author  of  it,  where-  . 
by  all  the  boasting  in  Uie  creature  is  excluded,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  take  its  rise  from  any  thing  done  by  us ;  it  is  not  o^ 
rvdrks^  le$t  any  man  should  boosts  Eph.  ii«  9*  And,  indeed,  this 
is  contrary  to  the  main  design  of  the  gospel,  which  is,  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.  And  the  circumstances  in 
iRrhich  those  are,  who  are  said  to  be  the  objects  of  salvation,  are 
such  as  argue  it  to  be  altogether  of  grace ;  for,  whom  did  the 
Son  of  Man  come  to  seek  and  to  save,  but  them  that  were  lost  i 
or,  to  whom  was  the  wa^  of  salvation  discovered,  but  to  those 
who  were  going  astray  from  God,  and  were  neither  inclined  to 
return  to  him,  nor  apply  themselves  to  any  one,  who  might  di- 
rect them  how  to  regain  his  lost  favour  ?  And,  if  they  had,  it 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose ;  since  no  creature  could  make 
known  the  way  of  salvation,  any  more  than  apply  the  blessing^ 
contained  therein. 

Were  man  only  to  be  considered  as  a  creature,  and  so  not 
properly  the  object  of  salvation,  which  is  no  other  than  a  lost 
sinner ;  or  did  ne  expect  nothing  else  but  some  effects  of  com- 
mon goodness,  or  the  blessings  of  nature,  he  could  not  expect 
them  m  a  way  of  merit ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  dependance 
of  the  creature  on  God ;  therefore  the  blessings  of  Providence  . 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his  free  favour.  And  were 
man  in  a  sinless  state,  and  able  to  perform  perfect  obedience, 
^  he  was  at  first,  his  ability  hereunto  must  be  supposed  to  be 
animmerited  favour;  and  accordingly  the  obedience  performed 
would  be  no  other  than  a  just  debt  due  to  Qod^  and  tfaeix&t^ 
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would  afibrd  him  no  pica,  from  atiy  merit  of  condignity,  for  thf 
conferring  ahy  privilege,  as  a  reward  diereof :  this  mereforc, 
inust  be  the  result  of  the  divine  favour. 

But,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  sinner,  he  is  altogether  una- 
ble to  do  what  is  good ;  and  therefore,  if  salvation  were  entire- 
ly to  depend  on  our  performing  obedience,  so  that  any  failure 
merein  would  deprive  us  of  it,  we  should  never  attain  it ;  for 
diis  obedience  would  be  so  imperfect,  that  God  could  not,  in 
honour,  accept  of  it.  But  alas !  fallen  man  is  so  far  from  any 
disposition,  or  inclination  to  perform  obedience,  that  his  heart  is 
naturally  averse  to  it;  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  agtdrut 
Cod;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God^  neither  indeed  ctA 
iey  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  therefore,  such  an  one  is  saved,  and  dnt 
in  such  a  way,  that  God  is  pleased  to  love  him,  and  manifest 
himself  to  him,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  instance  of  divine  grace, 
Which  no  one,  who  has  experienced  it,  can  think  on,  but  wiA 
admiration,  especially  when  considering  how  discrinunating  it 
is ;  as  one  of  Christ  s  disciples  said  unto  him.  How  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  uSj  and  not  unto  the  vwrldt 
John  xiv.  22. 

3.  Having  considered  salvati9n,  as  designed  for  all  the  electa 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  means  of  their  attaining  it ;  or  their 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  the  second  covenant, 
rommonly  called  the  covenant  of  grace.  As  salvation  is  as- 
cribed to  the  grace  of  God ;  so  it  is  an  instance  of  condescend- 
ing goodness,  that  our  faith,  relating  hereunto,  should  be  con- 
firmed by  such  a  dispensation,  as  is  generally  styled  a  covenant 
Thus  David,  speaking  concerning  it,  says,  He  hath  made  with 
mean  everlasting' covenant  j  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure;  for 
this  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  Ihis 
covenant,  as  to  what  respects  the  parties  concerned  therein,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of^  God  is  displayed  in  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  various  dispensations,  or  administrations  thereof^ 
is  particularly  considered  under  the  five  following  answers* 
The  only  thing,  that  remains  to  be  insisted  on  in  this,  is  its  be- 
ing called  the  ^Second  Covenant,  as  opposed  to  the  covenant  of 
works,  which  is  styled  the  First*  The  covenant  of  works  has 
been  considered  under  a  foregoing  answer  * ;  and  therefore  all 
that  I  shall  observe,  concerning  it,  at  present,  is,  that  though 
life  was  promised  therein,  as  including  all  those  blessings, 
which  were  suited  to  the  state  of  man  in  innocency,  yet  there 
was  no  promise  of  salvation  in  it,  which  is  the  restoring  of  for- 
feited blessings,  or  a  recover}'  from  a  state  of  death  and  ruin. 
In  this  respect,  the  covenant  of  grace  is  opposed  to  it. 

Again,  though  Adam  was  the  head  of  that  covenant,  whose 
obedience,  or  apostacy,  would  convey  life  or  death  to  all  hbpot' 

"'  See  qiie^.  xx.  Page  TO  Ante. 
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teriQr,  whom  he  represented,  yet  he  stood  not  in  the  relation  of. 
a  Miediator,  or  surety,  to  them,  for  that  was  inconsistent  with 
the  dispensation  he  was  under,  and  is  applicable^  to  no  other  co- 
venant, than  that  which  we  are  considering,  as  thus  opposed 
bit. 

Moreover,  perfect  obedience  was  demanded,  as  a  condition 
of  man's  attaining  life,  and  this  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  to 
perform ;  whereas,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  if  God  should  ip* 
lilt  on  oor  performing  perfect  obedience,  the  condition  would 
be  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  and  therefore  we  should  here*- 
bjr  tather  be  excluded  from,  tlum  brought  into  a  state  of  salva^ 
Hon ;  and  whatever  obedience  we  are  engaged  to  perform,  a« 
expectants  of  salvation,  this  is  entirely  owing  to  tjie  grace  of 
God,  by  which  we  are  what  we  are^  as  well  as  attaip  tP  the 
Ucttings  we  hope  for:  Herein  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace,  differ. 

.  The  next  thing  that  we  are  to  observe,  is,  that  the  covenant 
of  grace  is  called  the  Second  Covenant,'  and  this  leads  us  to 
enquire,  whether  we  have  any  ground,  from  scripture,  to  cout 
dode,  that  there  are  more  covenants  than  these  two ;  or,  at 
least,  whether  what  we  call  the  Second  Covenant^  or  the  cove* 
mnt  of  grace,  may  not  be  subdivided  into  two  covenants;. 
since  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  two  covenants  made  with 
Ulen  man,  viz*  one  that  was  made  with  the  Israelites,  given 
finan  mount  Sinai,  which  was  designed  to  continue  no  longer 
than  that  dispensation  they  were  under,  lasted;  and  the  other 
iS|  that  which  the  church  has  been  under,  ever  since  the  gospel 
dispensation  was  erected,  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  These  are  described  by  their  respective  properties,. 
i&  an  allegorical  way,  and  illustrated  by  a  similitude,  taken 
from  two  mountains,  Sinai  and  Sion;  and  two  persons,  men- 
tioned in  scripture.  Agar  and  Sarah :  The  former  of  these  is 
uid  to  gender  unto  bondage;  the  latter  brines  those,  who  are 
under  it  into  a  state  of  liberty,  GaL  iv.  24.  &  seq*  and  one  of 
these  covenants  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  other,  and  particu- 
larly  called  a  new  covenant;  the  other  is  represented  as  decays 
ing^  waxing  old^  and  ready  to  vanish  away^  Heb.  viii*  6,  8,  13^ 

Moreover,  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  more  covenants 
than  one,  made  with  the  Jewish  church  ;  for  he  says,  that  ta 
them  pertaineth  the  adoption^  and  the  glory ^  cayi  the  covenants^ 
Rom.  ix.  4.  &c.  and  elsewhere,  speaking  concerning  the  Gen- 
tilea,  as  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel^  he  adds,  that 
they  were  also  strangers  from  the  coverumts  of  promise^  Eph.  ii. 
12.  which  seems  to  argue,  that  there  were  more  than  two  co- 
venants with  man ;  one  with  ipnocent  man ;  the  other,  the  gos- 
pel-covenant, which  we  are  under ;  and,  besides  these,  there 
were  oih^r  covenants,  n^ade  ^ith  Israel,  whi^  sacms  to  carnr 
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in  it  die  q>pearaiice  of  an  objection,  to  what  waii  befoiie  dn 
served,  that  there  was,  in  reality,  but  two  covenants,  and  dhit 
whenever  we  read  of  any  covenant  in  scripture,  it  i»  redttcUili 
to  one  of  them. 

This  may,  without  much  diiSculty,  be  accounted  for,  con* 
sistendy  therewith,  if  we  consider  the  sense  of  thosd  scri|iCttits 
above  mentionedt 

Ih^^  As  to  those  scriptures,  that  seem  to  speak  of  tM 
Astinct  covenants,  made  with  fidlen  man^  to  wit,  one  with  dte 
Israelites,  the  othe^,  diat  which  we  are  under,  they  tealty  b^ 
tend  nothing  more  than  two  diflfiere&t  dispensatioiis  of  the  coiN^ 
ttmt  of  grace  ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  mih 
de,when  he  speaks  of  the  two  covenants,  the  OU  mod  the  Jmi^ 
the  First  and  the  Second:  the  covenant  is  the  same,dioikg^  Ap 
<£spensation  of  the  grace  of  God  therein,  or  the  way  of  Tieveiiif- 
ing  it  to  men,  differs.  But  this  will  be  more  particulailjf  ii* 
rated  on  in  those  following  answers,  which  respect  die  vttf* 
OQs  administrattons  of  grace,  under  the  Old  and  New  Teili- 
ment ;  therefore  we  proceed. 

Secondly^  To  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  oAer  scil^ 
tures,  before-mentioned,  which  seem  to  speak  of  more  oove* 
Hants  than  one,  which  the  Jewish  nation  was  under.  By  dv 
oovensnts  there  mentioned,  the  apostle  seems  to  refer  to  some 
dsfiierent  times,  or  periods  of  the  church,  before  our  Siiviotrt 
incarnation,  of  which  some  divines  take  notice  of  four;  ineaih 
of  which,  there  was  something  new  and  distinct  from  the  resl^ 
in  the  dispensation  of  divine  providence  towards  the  churck» 
The  first  of  these  took  its  rise  from  the  promise  which  God 
gave  to  man,  as  soon  as  he  fell,  relating  to  that  salvatkn, 
itrhich  was  to  be  brought  about,  in  its  proper  time,  by  the  seei 
of  the  woman.  The  second  period  of  the  church  began  aftor 
the  flood,  when  God  is  said  to  have  revealed  his  covenant  to 
Noah,  which  he  established  betrveen  him  and  ail  flesh  upon  the 
earthy  Gen.  ix.  IT^  A  third  remarkable  period,  or  change  of 
afturs  in  the  church,  was,  when  God  called  Abraham  out  of 
an  idolatrous  country,  to  sojourn  in  the  land  ofpronnse^  as  ta 
a  strange  country ^  at  which  time  be  established  hircoiveQSBt 
with  him,  promising  to  be  a  God  to  him^  and  his  seed,  and  m- 
adtuting  circumcision  as  a  token  thereof ^  Gen.  xvii.  7-^--ll.  upon 
irhich  occasion,  this  particular  dispensation  thereof  is  i^ded, 
The  covenant  of  circumcision^  Acts  vii.  8.  The  fourtb  and 
last  dispensation,  or  period,  which  more  especially  respected 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  increased  to  a  great  nation,  is  what  ire 
read  of,  soon  after  they  were  delivered  from  the  EgypdMi 
txmdage,  when  God  was  pleased  to  separate  that  nation^  a»n 
peculiar  people  to  himself,  and  sent  Moses  from  moimt  Skud„ 
where  ha  appeared  to  them,  to  deqiaMl  their  explicit  coMSf^ 
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to  be  his  people ;  upon  which  occasion,  when  they  had  pro^ 
macdf  that  aul  that  the  Lord  had  saidy  they  would  do  and  be 
i^edieniy  and  a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered^  and 
the  people  sprinkled  with  the  blood  thereof ^  it  is  said|^  They  saw 
Godf  and  did  eat  and  drinky  as  a  farther  sign  and  ratification  of 
this  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  £xod«  xxiv.  1— -*11«  and  af* 
tenrards  many  statutes  and  ordinances  were  given  them,  con* 
taining  those  laws,  which  God  required  of  them,  as  a  cove« 
Bipt people;  and  this  continued  till  the  gospel-dispensation^ 
which  succeeded  it,  was  erected*  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
lag  of  what  the  apostle  speaks,  in  the  scriptures  before  cited, 
VMii  he  says,  that  the  church  of  the  Jews  had  the  covenants^ 
sm  intending  nothing  else  thereby,  but  the  dispensation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  as  subdivided  into  several  periods,  during 
the  various  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  our 
FOoovery  by  Christ.  Therefore,  though  those  dispensations 
were  various,  yet  whatever  God  has  transacted  with  man,  in  a 
lederal  way,  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads ;  the 
first  called  the  covenant  of  works;  the  other,  the  covenant  of 
grace ;  the  latter  of  which  is  to  be  farther  considered,  under 
the  following  answers. 


Q^EST.  XXXI.  With  whom  was  the  covenant  of  grace  made  9 

Airsw.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  made  with  Christ  as  the 
second  Adam ;  and  in  him,  with  all  the  elect,  as  his  seed. 

AS  the  covenant  of  grace  is  opposed  to  that  which  was  made 
with  Adam,  as  the  head  of  mankind,  so  it  is  consider- 
ed in  this  answer,  as  made  with  the  second  Adam,  and,  in 
him,  with  all  his  elect,  who  are  described,  by  the  Psalmist,  as 
a  9e€d  that  should  serve  him^  which  should  be  accounted  to  the 
Lord  for  a  generation,  Psal.  xxii.  30.  and  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
speaking  of  them,  says,  He  shall  see  his  seedy  Isa.  liii.  10.  In 
emlaining  this  answer,  we  shall  consider, 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  covenant  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  how  it  is  to  be  understood,  as  used  in  scrip* 
tore.  The  word  commonly  used  in  the  Old  Testament,*  to 
signify  a  covenant,  being  taken  in  several  senses,  may  be  bet- 
ter understood,  by  the  application  thereof,  in  those  placet^ 
where  we  find  it,  than  by  enquiring  into  the  sense  of  the  rooty 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  signifies 
mich  a  compact  between  two  parties,  as  agrees  with  our  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  especially  when  applied  to  trans- 
actions betwisen  man  and  man ;  as  in  the  covenant  between 
Abraham,  and  those  neighbouring  princes,  that  were  CQt^eJkr 
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fate  with  Aifn^  ivherc  the  same  word  is  used,  in  Gen.  jtiv.  IS* 
tad  in  the  covenant  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech,  mentioned' 
in  Gen*  xxvi.  38,  29.  and  in  that  between  Jonathan  and  Dft^ 
Tid,  in  1  Sam«  xx.  16, 17.  in  all  which  instances  there  was  mu' 
tual  stipulation,  and  re-stipulation,  as  there  is  in  human  covt^ 
nants ;  and,  for  this  reason,  some  apply  those  ideas  to  the 
Word,  when  it  is  used  to  signify  God^s  entering  into  coveuttt 
Urith  man. 

•  But  there  is  another  acceptation  thereof  when  God  is  re« 
presented  as  making  a  covenant  with  man  which  is  more  agrcv* 
ble  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  that  infinite  distance  there  » 
between  him  and  us ;  therefore  we  find  in  several  places  of 
scripture,  that  when  God  is  said  to  make  a  covenant  there  4i 
an  intimation  of  some  blessings  which  he  would  bestow  inoft 
his  people,  without  any  idea  of  stipulation,  or  re-stipulatxtt, 
annexed  to  it :  thus  we  read,  in  Jer»  xxxiii.  20.  of  God'k  C9Vf* 
nant  of  the  day  and  nighty  or  that  diere  should  be  ixf  and  ni|^ 
in  their  season:  and,  in  Gen«  xi.  9,  10, 11.  of  God's  estdblwh 
ing  his  covenant  with  Noah^  and  his  seed^  and  every  living 
creature^  that  all  flesh  should  not  be  cut  off  any  more^  by  tit 
waters  of  a  flood*  And,  in  £zek.  xxxiv.  25.  when  Grod  pro- 
mises to  cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land,  and  that  his 
people  should  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness^  and  that  he  would 
Confer  several  other  blessings  upon  them,  mentioned  in  the  fek^ 
lowing  verses ;  this  is  called,  his  making  with  them  a  cave* 
liant  of  peace*  And,  when  God  promises  spiritual  blessings 
to  his  people,  in  Isa.  lix.  21.  he  says.  This  is  my  cavenani 
iuith  them;  my  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee^  and  the  "words  thai  I 
have  put  into  thy  mouthy  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouthy  mr 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed^  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  stett 
seed^  saith  the  Lord^  from  henceforth^  and  for  ever. 

Moreover,  sometimes  the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  trans- 
late covenant^  is  used  to  signify  a  statute,  or  ordinance,  which 
God  has  established,  or  appointed,  in  his  church:  thus^  in 
Numb,  xviii.  19.  when  God  ordained,  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
should  have  the  heave-offerings  of  the  holy  things,  he  says. 
These  ha^e  I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with 
thee,  to  be  a  statute  for  ever,  and  adds,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following.  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever,  before  the 
Lord. 

And  as  for  the  word  used  in  the  New  Testament,*  by  which 
die  LXX  generally  translate  the  Hebrew  word,  before-^men* 
tioned,  in  the  Old  Testament,  this  signifies  the  same  thing; 
so  that  both  the  words  imply  litde  more  than  a  divine  estab- 
lishment or  ordinance,  in  which  God  gives  his  people  ground. 
•to  expect  promised  blessings,  in  such  a  way,  as  redounds  most 
to  his  own  f^ory ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they,  who  are  eitj/tc^ 
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temt  ibenotf  are  not  exempted  from  an  obligation  to  perform 
thoae  dutiei,  which  this  grace  obltges  them  tOy  and  which  will 
be  an  evidence  of  their  right  to  th^m. 

And  I  cannot  but  fiuther  observe,  that  among  other  acce»- 
tatiooa  of  tlie  word,  especially  as  vised  by  the  iqpostle,  in  his 
qnstle  to  die  Hdnxws,  in  chsp.  ix.  15<— 18.  it  signifies  a  Tes- 
tament; which  word  some  who  treat  on  this  suhiect^  rathcar . 
choose  to  make  use  of,  than  to  call  it  a  covenant,  oeing  war^  * 
ranted  so  to  do,  by  die  sense  given  of  it  in  this  scripture;  and 
llieir  reason  for  it  is,  not  oofy  because,  as  the  apo^  says,  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  death  oj  the  Testators  but  because  thqr 
^condiwe,  that  thb  more  conduces  to  the  advancing  the  grace 
of  God,  in  dus  dispensation,  than,  to  style  it  a  covenant^  in  tlutt 
Mue,  in  which  the  word  b  commonly  used,  when  applied  to 
oAer  matters :  but  1  would  rather  acquiesce  in  that  medium, 
•betwixt  bodi  ezoremes,  which  some  have  given  into,  who  join 
^both  the  ideas  of  a  covenant  and  a  testament  together*,  and 
^leit,  in  some  respects,  a  covenant,  and,  in  others  a  testa- 
ment* If  it  be  called  a  covenant,  they  absdnct  from  the  ideas 
ihercof,  some  thinflg,  that  are  contained  in  the  sense  of  the 
vWrnd^as  applied  to  human  contracts,  and  add  to  it  other  tfainga, 
eontained  m  a  testament;  such  as  die  siving  or  bequeathing 
certain  legacies,  as  an  act  of  &vour,  to  ttiose  who  are  denomi- 
nalnd^ .  from  thence^  legatees,  interested  in  those  gifts  that  are 
dms  disposed  of  by  the  will  of  the  testator.  Or  if,  on  die 
odier  hand,  we  caU  it  a  testament  it  seems  very  agreeable,  to 
'this  diqiensation,  to  join  with  it  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  more 
especially  as  to  what  contains  the  concern  of  Christ  herein^  as 
the  Head  thereof,  or  the  Person  in  whom  all  the  benefits,  con- 
tuned  in  this  testament,  are  first  reposed,  as  they  are  purcha- 
sed by  his  blood,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  applied  by 
Ids  Spirit.  And  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  subject-matter 
of  dus  answer,  in  which  the  covenant  is  said  to  be  made  with 
him,  and  with  the  elect  in  him,  as  well  as  with  what  is  con- 
tained in  diat  answer  immediately  following,  in  which  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  is  described  in  such  a  way,  as  they  describe  it, 
who  say  that  it  was  made  with  believers.  This  is  necessary 
to  be  premised,  that  we  may  not,  in  our  explication  of  this 
doctrine,  advance  any  thing  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  be- 
ing a  covenant  of  grace :  and,  that  we  may  fiuther  consider 
this  fnatter,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew, 

II.  What  there  is  in  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  as  we  generally 
understand  the  word,  when  applied  to  signify  a  contract  be- 

*  ThneHtfU  H,  TeithmeniQ  F^edtu,  wrFoedm  J^ameatariumf  or  Tettamen- 
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scripture-expressions  to  the  same  purpose,  wHeretn  die  Hi^ljr' 
Ghost  is  pleased  to  coDdescend  to  make  use  of  such  modes  a£ 
speaking,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  human  cot«4- 
Hants,  as  h^  does  in  various  other  instances;  nevertheless,  we 
roust  not  so  far  strain  the  sense  of  words,  as  to  infer,  froi» 
hence,  any  thing  that  is  inconsistent  with  die  divine  j^ory  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  M 
act  erf*  obedience  cairbe  performed  by  adivine  Person,  in  da^ 
same  nature,  as  dbere  cannot  be  an  act  of  subjection  in  that  nSfr 
ture,  which  is  prop^riy  divine;  and  consequrady  when  weo 
sider  Christ,  in  this  respect,  as  entering  iiOD  covenant,  and 
gaging  to  perform  those  conditions,  which  were  insisted  m^ 
therein,  these  are  supposed  to  be  performed  by  him,  as  Me< 
diator,  or  God  incarnate,  in  his  human  nature ;  and,  in  lUSi 
respect,  he  is  the  Head  of  the  covenant,  which  is  nuide  wMk 
lum,  and,  in  him,  with  4ht  elect.  Therefore  we  must  si^ 
pose,  when  we  speak  of  a  covenant  between  the  Father  wtA 
the  Son,  that,  whatever  be  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  same  i% 
the  Son's  will;  and  whatever  conditions  die  Son  consented  ta. 
perform,  as  stipulated  in  this  covenant,  it  was  in  his  hinnailr 
nature  that  the  work  was  to  be  done;  and  therefore  it  is.wdit, 
observed,  in  some  following  answers,  that  he,  who  is  the  Hesd 
or  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  is,  as  it  was  al>solutely  necessi^: 
TV  for  him  to  be,  both  God  and  man,  in  one  Person.  ButoC 
tnis  more  hereafter. 

.  V.  There  are  several  expressions  used,  in  scripture,  dnt 
give  us  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  there  was  an  etier- 
nal  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  relating  to  tli» 
salvation  of  his  elect,  which,  if  explained  agreeably  to  the  di- 
vine perfections,  and  consistently  with  the  glory  of  each  of  diesa 
divine  Persons,  is  not  only  an  undoubted  trudi,  but  a  veiy  im-* 
portant  article  of  faith,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, which  are  promised,  and  applied  to  us  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  in  which  is  all  our  salvation  and  our  hope.  Here  kt  it 
be  considered,  that,  when  we  speak  concerning  a  covenant,  as 
passing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  understand  diem* 
by,  that  there  was  a  mutual  consent  between  them  both,  diaft 
fbc.  work  of  our  redemption  should  be  brought  about  in  such  m 
iniv,  as  it  was,  by  our  Saviour,  when  this  eternal  agreemeal 
hiiMs  accomplishment ;  and  accordingly  the  Father  is  sud  to 
k$f9f9et  him  up,  as  the  Head  of  hu  elect,  yr^t  everla9tiii\g^ 
yi90v«  viii.  23.  and  ordained,  that  he  should  execute  those  of- 
fipjeai,  which  he  was  to  perform,  as  Mediator,  and  receive  duft 
XiQyenue  of  glory,  that  was  the  resuk  thereof;  and  the  Son,  as 
having  the  same  divine  will,  could  not  but  consent  to  do.  this  t 
'  this  is  called,  his  eternal  undertaking;  and,  both  these  ti(»i 
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getlier,  are  slykd  the  eternal  covenant,  between  the  Father  and 
him. 

For  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  we  miplit  refer  to  those 
several  bcriiitures  that  bpeuk  of  our  Saviour  as  » tilled^  and  g'iv* 
tnfor  a  coctnttnt  of  the  people^  Isa.  xlii.  G.  -dmi  fon- ordained^ 
1  Pet.  i.  20t  to  jierform  the  work  which  he  engaged  in,  in  the 
b«:halfof  his  elect;  and   also   consider  him   as  consenting  to 
do  every  thhig  lor  liis  people,  which  he  did  in  time,  and  to 
sland  in  tvtry  t elation   to  them,  that  was  subservient  to  their 
redemption  and  salvation,  which  he  could  not  but  do,  as  hav- 
ing the  same  divine   will   with   the   Father;  and  without  his 
consent,  it  could  not  properly  be  said  that  there  was  a  cove- 
nant between  them.    We  might  also  prove  it  from  those  sever- 
al scriptures,  that  speak  of  him,  as  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
worlds  John  x.  36.  to  act  as  IVIediator,  acalvd  by  the  Father^ 
John  vi.  27.  and  receiving  a  power  to  kiij  down  his  iijej  and 
take  it  itp  again^  John  x.  1 8.  that  so  he  might  answer  the  great 
end  of  our  redemption  thereby ;  and  also,  from  his  being  em- 
powered to  execute  the  offices  of  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King; 
confirmed  in  his  priestly  office  by  the  oathy  Ps:d.  ex.  4.  Hcb.  vii. 
21.  of  the  Father,  sent  by  him  to  execute  his  Prophetical  of- 
fice  to  those  whom  he  was  to  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation  ; 
and,  as  God^s  King-^  set  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zton^  Psal.  ii.  G. 
When  we  consider  all  these  things  dt)ne,  on  the  Father's  part, 
as  antecedent  to  Christ's  acting  as  Mediator,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  we  compare  them  with  other  scriptures,  that  speak 
of  the  Son,  as  consenting  to  do  the  will  of  God,  or  complying 
with  his  call,  willing  to  be  and  do  whatever  w^as  necessary,  to 
secure  the  great  ends  designed  thereby;  when  we   consider 
him,  as  taking  the  human  nature  into  union  with  the   divine, 
not  without  his   own  consent  thereunto,  and  as  bearing  the 
punishment  due  to  our  sin,  which  it  would  not  have  been  just 
for  God  to  have  inflicted,  without  his  will  or  consent;  I  say, 
this  mutuid  consent  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  those 
things  should  be  done  which  were  subservient  to  the  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  elect,  which  the  scripture  is  very  ex- 
press in  giving  an  account  of,  these  are  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  our  asserting,  that  there  was  a  covenant  betw^een  the  Fa- 
iher  and  the  Son  relating  thereunto. 

But  now  we  shall  enquire,  more  particularly,  into  the  sense 
of  those  scriptures,  on  which  this  doctrine  is  founded.  And 
here  we  cannot  wholly  pass  over  what  we  read,  in  Psal.  cxix. 
122.  Be  surety  for  thy  servant  for  f^ood;  and  Hezekiah's  prayer, 
in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14-  /  am  oppressed;  tuiddrtakcy  or  be  surety, 
hr  me.  The  Hebrew  words  are  the  same  in  both  places,  and 
signifies,  not  barely  to  confer  some  privileges  on  persons,  but 
J  do  this  under  the  character  of  a  surety;  and  therefore  wheti 
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David  and  Hezekiah  pray  diat  they  may  be  delivered,  either 
from  their  enemies,  or  their  afflictions,  by  addressing  them- 
selves to  their  Deliverer  under  this  character,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  understand  him,  as  having  underuken  to  be  a 
Surety  for  his  people,  which  is  a  d^aracter  that  belongs  only  to 
the  Son*  And  since  it  is  so  evident,  that  his  Mediatorial  work 
and  character  was  so  well  known  to  the  Old  Testament  church,  . 
as  their  salvation  was  equidly  concerned  herein  with  ours ;  and, 
since  they  are  often  represented  as  addressing  themselves  to 
him  by  faith  and  prayer,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he 
is  so  considered  in  these  texts,  when  it  is  desired  that  he  would 
be  surety  for  thcm^  namely,  that  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Father,  and  had  undertaken,  by  his  own  consent,  to  stand  in 
that  relation,  they  pray  that  they  might  be  made  partakers  of 
the  benefits  arising  from  thence. 

There  is  also  another  scripture,  in  which  the  same  word  *  is 
used,  which  seems  to  be  applied  to  our  Saviour,  viz.  in  Jer. 
XXX.  2U  Their  nobles^  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  their  noble,  or  magnificent  person,  shall  be  of 
themselves^  and  their  governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of 
them  ;  and  I  ivill  cause  him  to  draw  near^  and  he  shall  approach 
unto  me;  for  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  approach  to 
we,  smth  the  Lord?  This  sense  of  the  text  is  verj'  agreeable  to 
several  other  prophecies,  relating  to  the  Messiah's  being  of  the- 
seed  of  Israel ;  and  when  it  is  said,  /  will  cause  him  to  draw 
near^i  ^^^  ''^  shall  approach  unto  wf,  it  implies,  that  he  should 
sustain  die  character,  and  perform  the  work  of  a  surety,  in  the 
behulf  of  his  people,  for  that  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
there  used ;  for  who  is  this  that  hath  engaged  his  heart  unto 
fKe?  that  is,  who  is  there,  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  dares 
engage  in  this  work,  or  is  qu^ilified  for  it  ?  Or  it  may  be  un- 
derstood with  a  note  of  admiration  ;  that  is,  how  glorious  a  per- 
son is  this,  who  hath  engaged  liis  heart,  or  (as  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should)  hiis  freely  consented  to  approach  unto 
me,  that  is,  in  so  doing,  to  act  as  a  surety  with  me  for  my  peo- 
ple !  And  that  this  is  a  more  pn/b«Me  sense  of  the  text,  than 
to  suppose  that  it  is  meant  either  of  Zerubbabel,  or  some  other 
governor,  that  should  be  set  over  them,  after  the  captivity,  ap- 
pears, if  we  compare  it  with  ver.  9.  in  which  it  is  said.  They 
shall  serve  the  Lord  their  Gody  and  David  their  J^ing^  which,  can 
be  meant  of  none  but  Christ,  inasmuch  as  David  was  dead; 
and  none  that  sat  on  his  throne,  or  descended  from  him,  can 

•   The  Ift  hrctr  trOJv/  in  tfi/\  and  the  ttvo  other  scriplrrfv  ahnzv  Kicntionedf  it  3*^3,' 
■i.V/icA  xf^i/Z^ex,  111  hilcm  siium  nclpcrc;  siwrnlcix' pioalujiio;  und  it  is  usfd  in 
aiTei-al  Qther  ttTiptitres,  in  tftg  eamv  ru^useyfvr  aftrson^x  widertakin^  to  be  a  surety 
ftt  unttther.   See  Cen.  xliii.  C>.  thu/t.  jl'iv.  3*.  iVot-.  xi.  15.  Job  \vn.  3.  2  Kin£t    ■ 
xvili.  32-  and  eltevht^e. 
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)e  called  David  in  this  place,  because  divine  worship  is  said 
:o  be  performed  to  him,  which  could  not  be  done  without  ido* 
latry,  which  no  true  sense  of  scripture  can  give  countenance  to ; 
ind  this  IS  a  character  given  of  our  Saviour  in  other  scriptures : 
ihus,  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24.  I  will  be  their  Gody  and  my  servant 
Havid  a  Prince  among  them ;  and,  in  Hos.  iii.  5«  They  shall 
xeeA  the  Lord  their  God^  and  David  their  King^  and  fear  the 
JLord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  day;  that  is,  they  shall  ad- 
liere,  and  give  divine  worship,  to  the  Messiah,  whom  their 
Eathers  rejected,  when  they  are  converted,  in  the  latter  days. 
BVow  it  is  this  Davidj  their  King^  who  is  said  to  have  engaged 
litf  heart  to  approach  unto  God;  and  then,  in  the  words  imme- 
liately  following,  ver.  22.  God  reveids  himself,  as  a  covenant* 
God,  to  them,  which  is  the  consequence  of  Christ's  engaging 
bis  heart  to  approach  unto  him :  Te  ahall  be  my  people^  and  I 
will  be  your  God*  Now  this  proves  an  eternal  transaction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  that  the  Father  wills,  or  de- 
tcrmines,  that  he  shall  draw  near^  or  approach  to  him,  as  a  sure- 
ty, and  the  Son  consents,  in  that  he  has  engaged  his  heart  to 
do  it;  and  all  this  with  a  design  that  his  Covenant  should  be 
established,  and  that  he  should  be  a  God  to  his  people. 

There  is  another  scripture  which  proves  that  there  was  a 
federal  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  seve- 
ral expressions  therein  used,  namely,  in  Isa.  xlit.  1,  6.  which 
is,  beyond  dispute,  spoken  concerning  our  Saviour ;  for  it  is 
applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  xi.  18 — 21.  Here- 
in God  the  Father  calls  him  his  Servant^  as  denoting  that  it 
was  his  will,  or  (to  use  that  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  covenants  between  man  and  man)  that  he  stipu- 
lated with  him,  to  perform  the  work  which  he  engaged  in,  as 
Mediator,  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  called  in  r'ightcotisness ; 
and,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  in  which  he  performed 
It,  he  is  styled  God^s  electa  as  fore-ordained  hereunto,  and  the 
person  in  whom  his  soul  delighteth^  as  he  is  glorified  by  him  in 
the  faithful  discharge  thereof;  and,  that  he  might  not  fail  there- 
in, God  promises  to  hold  his  hand^  and  keep  him  ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  having  accomplished  it,  to  give  him  for  a  covenant 
of  the  people^  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles. 

And  elsewhere,  in  Isa.  xlix.  8,  9.  which  also  appears  to  be 
spoken  to  Christ,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  the  re- 
ference to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  In  an  accep- 
table time  have  J  heard  thee^  and  in  a  da^j  of  salvation  have  I 
helped  thee  i  and  I  will  preserve  thee^  and  give  thee  for  a  cove- 
nant of  the  people^  to  establish  the  earthy  to  cause  to  inherit  the 
desolate  heritages ;  that  thou  may  est  say  to  the  prisoners^  Go 
forth  :  to  them  that  ore  in  darkness^  Shew  yourselves^  we  have 
a  plain  intimation  of  hi*?  bci^g  ordiiined  bj  the  Father  to  \in 
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form  that  work,  which  he  was  engaged  in,  as  jMcdiator;  and 
his  being  given  for  a  covenant  of  t/ie  people^  signifies  his  being 
sent  into  the  world,  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant,  in  which  the 
salvation  of  his  people  was  contained.  And  there  is  another 
acripture,  in  which  our  Saviour,  speaking  to  his  disciples,  says, 
in  Luke  xxii.  29*  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom^  as  my  Father 
hath  appointed  me ;^  or,  I  confer  the  blessings  of  this  kingdom* 
upon  you,  in  a  covenant  way,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed 
me  to  do,  in  that  eternal  covenant,  which  passed  between  him 
and  me. 

Again,  there  are  several  rewards,  which  were  promised  to 
him,  SIS  the  consequence  of  his  discharging  the  work  commitfced* 
to  him,  some  of  which  respected  that  glory  which  belongs  <0 
his  person,  as  Mediator;  and  others,  more  especially,  respesfj^ 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  therein  the  success  of  his  un- 
dertaking :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou  shalt  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin^  he  shall  see  /its  seed ;  he  shall  pro* 
long  his  days^  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hafids;  together  with  several  otiier  things  relating  to  the  event, 
and  consequence  of  his  performing  the  work  he  was  engaged  in* 

Moreover,  as  he  was  called  to  this  work,  or,  as  it  was,  as  we 
before  explained  it,  the  result  of  the  Father's  will,  that  he  should 
perform  it ;  so  we  have  elsewhere  an  account  of  his  own  con- 
sent, as  implying,  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  own  will,  as  well 
as  his  Father's :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Psal.  xl.  6—8.  Mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened^  or  bored ;  alluding  to  a  custom  used  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  by  which  the  willing  servant  was  signified 
to  be  obliged,  by  his  own  consent,  to  serve  hvs  master  for  ever^ 
Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.  Thus  God  the  Father,  engaged  Christ,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  to  perform  the  work  of  a  Mediator;  and 
then  we  have  an  account  of  his  consent  hereunto,  whenhesaNS, 
Loj  I  comey  I  delight  to  do  thy  willy  0  vuj  God;  yea^  thy  laiv  is 
within  my  heart;  and  this  mutual  consent  is  farther  expressed 
in  Isa.  1.  5-  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear^  and  livas  not 
rebellious  ;  neither  turned  anvay  back* 

And  he  is  farther  represented,  as  making  a  demand,  or  in- 
sisting on  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  stipulated  in  this 
covenant ;  and  this  he  had  a  warrant  to  do  from  the  Father,  in 
Psal.  ii.  8.  Ask  ofme^  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance^  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses^ 
^ion.  These,  and  mtiny  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature,  suf- 
ficiendy  prove  this  doctrine,  that  there  was  an  eternal  covenant 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  relating  to  the  redemption 
and  salvation  of  the  elect ;  and  this  implies  more  than  his  be- 
ing barely  fore^ordained  to  perform  the  work  he  was  engaged 
in,  a?  he  is  said  to  have  been,  1  Pet.  i.  2.  for  that,  alone,  would 

*  AiA^StfAM  v/ntfj  HS^;  Mats  ^n  «  wmrpf  uu  fiiiri\iia9. 
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not  have  proved  that  there  was  a  federal  transaction  between 
the  Father  and  him ;  since  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  who  is 
engaged  in  works  of  an  inferior  nature,  that  God,  who  called 
him  to  perform  them,  fore-ordained  that  he  should  do  so ;  but 
when  it  is  said,  concerning  our  Saviour  not  only  that  he  enga- 
ged in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  as  the  result  of  his  Fathcr^s 
will,  but  of  his  own,  and  so  consented  to  do  whatever  was  in- 
cumbent on  him,  as  Mediator,  this  certainly  argues  that  there 
was  an  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and  him,  with  re- 
lation to  this  matter,  so  far  as  wc  may  be  allowed  to  retain  any 
of  those  ideas  taken  from  human  covenants,  when  we  speak  of 
iuiy  transaction  between  two  divine  Persons. 

There  is  but  one  scripture  more  that  I  shall  mention,  which, 
though  some  will  not  allow  that  it  relates  to  this  matter,  yet,  if 
we  duly  consider  the  scope  and  design  thereof,  together  witli 
its  connexion  with  the  foregoing  words,  may  probably  appear 
to  be  of  some  weight  to  confirm  this  doctrine;  namely,  in  Zcch. 
Vi.  13.  in  which  it  is  said.  The  counsel  of  peace  shaii  he  between 
them  both.  Some,  indeed,  understand  these  words,  as  referring 
to  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  and  that  they  signify  their  mutual 
consent,  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church.  But 
this  cannot  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  the  sense  of  the  text ; 
for  Zerubbabel  is  not  mentioned  in  this  chapter ;  nor  are  there 
any  two  persons  spoken  of  therein,  that  it  can  be  applied  to, 
but  Jehovah  and  the  Branch,  that  is,  the  Fath<-r  and  the  Son, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  words  ;  Christ,  who  is  call- 
ed the  Branch,  is  said  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord^  and 
to  be  a  Priest  upon  his  throne ;  and  this  work,  which  he  was 
engaged  in,  and  the  royal  dignit>',  which  he  was  advanced  to, 
are  both  of  them  said  to  be  tlie  result  of  a  counsel,  or  federal 
transaction,  that  was  between  them  both. 

If  it  be  objected  to  tliis,  that  this  counsel  of  peace  only  respects 
the  harmony  that  there  is  between  Christ's  priestly  and  kingly 
ofHces,  as  both  of  them  have  a  reference  to  our  salvation :  this 
cannot  well  agree  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  counsel^  which 
implies  in  it  a  confederacy  between  two  persons,  and  not  the 
tendency  of  two  offices,  executed  to  bring  about  the  same  end. 

And,  if  it  be  farther  objected,  that  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  words  do  not  favour  the  sense  which  we  give  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  an  account  of  something  that 
was  future,  and  not  from  all  eternity.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  it  is  not,  in  the  least,  disagreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  words, 
and  other  phrases  of  the  like  import,  used  in  scripture,  to  un~ 
derstand  them  in  the  sense  before-mentioned,  since  it  is  no  uv.- 
common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  that  to  be  said  to  be,  that  ai> 
pears  to  be :  thus  it  is  said.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  kn^.v-: 
assurcdli/^  that  God  hath  made  thot  same  y^^c/v,  whor.i  t/c  fiavr 
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t:rur  rfit'L/y  h'ith  LonI  and  Chriftt^  Acts  ii.  36.  that  is,  he  Lath,  by 
l)i'>  ruising  him  irrjm  the  dead,  d'rmonst rated  him  to  be  b^ 
Lord  and  Christy  v,  h.cii,  in  reality,  he  was  from  all  cttrnit}- ;  so, 
iu  this  text,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  counsd  zf  peaie  shali  bt 
htftxvi'cii  tLcm  hr,th^  it  signifies,  that  Christ's  building  the  ttrm- 
)Je,  and  Ijcarii*;^  t!)c  ^lory,  and  sitting  as  a  Priest  upon  his  , 
throne,  is  a  plain  evidence,  or  demonstration,  that  there  was  a 
counsel  or  covenant,  between  the  Father  and  him,  from  all  ettf^ 
liity,  relating  to  tlv:  peace  and  welfare  of  his  people,  wlio  are 
the  spiritual  house  that  he  builds,  and  the  subjects  whom  he 
governs,  defends,  and  saves.  Thus  concerning  the  federal  trans- 
action that  was  between  the  Father  and  the  Son;  and,  since 
this  is  called,  in  this  answer,  The  covenant  of  grace  ^  it  may  be 
ijccessary  for  us  to  enquire, 

VI.  ^V'hcther  this  be  a  distinct  covenant  from  that  which 
(*r)d  is  said  to  enter  into,  or  make  with  man.  This  covenant 
is  said,  indeed,  to  be  made  with  Christ,  as  the  head  of  his 
elect :  but  it  may  be  enquired,  whether  there  be  not  also  ano- 
ther co\'enant,  wliich  is  generally  styled  the  covenant  of  grace, 
that  is  made  with  the  elect,  as  parties  concerned  therein.  Every 
one,  that  is  conversant  in  the  writings  of  those  who  treat  on 
this  subject,  will  obser\'e,  that  divines  often  distinguish  between 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  that  of  grace ;  the  former  they 
suppose  to  be  made  with  Christ,  in  the  behalf  of  his  elect;  the 
latti-i',  to  be  made  with  them,  in  which  all  spiritual  blessings 
are  pronust:d,  and  a]}plied  to  them,  which  are  founded  on 
Christ's  mediation ;  and  accordingly  they  say,  the  covenant  of 
redemption  was  made  with  Christ  more  immediately  for  him- 
5i*lf ;  whereas  the  covenant  of  grace  is  made  with  believers  for 
Christ's  sake,  in  which  respect  they  suppose  tliat  these  are  two 
distinct  eovenaius,  and  explain  themselves  thus. 

1 .  In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  made  with  Christ,  there 
were  si  veral  promises  i^iven,  v/hich  more  immediately  respected 
biniself :  and  these  related,  some  of  them,  to  those  supports  and 
encouragi.menls  that  Iu  should  receive  from  the  Father,  which 
>\ire  nvcessury,  in  oiiKr  to  his  being  carried  through  the  suf- 
Kriii^^s  hi*  Ua^  to  uiuleigo,  viz»  that  God  would  hold  his  hand^ 
tht!t  he  a7.j,.v.'./  t.^t  f::.\  or  be  dfseonr^igcdy  Isa.  xxiv.  4.  and 
othei-M  respeeietl  thiit  i\Kdiatorial  glory,  which  should  be  con- 
ferred upun  liin\.  when  his  sufferings  were  finished;  as  it  is 
said,  Ov<;/./  /,../  {.Wn.st  tj  have  suffered^  and  to  enter  into  his 
gLru  ?  Luke  \xlv.  iti.  and  that  he  shcidd  have  a  name  given 
him  ahve  eV(  .••//  nar:t\  Phil.  ii.  9.  and  many  other  promises  to 
the  like  pi;rjv»si.% 

Anil,  besides  iiu-Sv\  there  were  other  promises  made  to  him, 
respecting  his  eK\i ;  aci  that  he  shouU  have  a  seed  to  serve  hi  m^ 
Psal.  xxli.  :^0.  and  \\ixx  he  shsidJ^ec  efthc  travail  of  his  souty 
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and  be  satisfied ;  and  that  God  would  divide  him  a  portion  with 
the  great  J  and  he  should  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strongs  Isa. 
liii.  11,  12.  or  that  his  difficult  undertaking  should  be  attended 
with  its  desired  success,  that  so  it  might  not  be  said  that  he 
died  in  vain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  they 
I  suppose  to  be  distinct  from  that  of  redemption,  God  promiseth 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  eternal  life,  through  Christ;  or  that 
that  should  be  restored  to  us  by  him,  which  we  lost  by  our  fall 
in  Adam,  with  great  advantage ;  and  that  all  the  blessings, 
which  we  stand  in  need  of,  for  the  beginning,  carrying  on,  and 
completing  the  work  of  grace  in  us,  and  the  making  us  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  should 
be  freely  given  us.  Now,  as  these  promises  are  made  to  the 
elect,  the  covenant,  in  which  they  are  contained,  is  called.  The 
covenant  of  graces  and  so  distinguished  from  the  covenant  of 
redemption. 

%m  In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  as  they  farther  explain  it, 
the  elect,  on  whose  account  it  was  made,  were  considered,  as  to 
be  redeemed  by  Christ :  But,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  redeemed  by  him  ;  therefore  the  covenant 
of  redemption  is  antecedent,  or  subservient,  to  the  covenant  of 
grace. 

3.  They  farther  suppose,  that  the  conditions  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  on  which  tlie  promises  made  therein  were  found- 
ed, are  what  Christ  did  and  suffered  in  his  own  Person  ;  where- 
as faith,  wTought  in  us,  is  generally  styled  by  them,  a  condi- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  as  such  it  is  variously  ex- 
plained, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  under  the  next 
answer,  in  which  faith  is  said  to  be  required,  as  the  condition 
to  interest  believers  therein ;  in  this  respect,  among  others,  the 
covenant  of  redemption  is  oftentimes  explained,  as  a  distinct 
covenant  from  that  of  grace. 

I  confess,  I  am  not  desirous  to  offend  against  the  generation 
of  those  who  have  insisted  on  this  subjei  t,  in  such  a  w-ay,  as 
that  they  have  not  advanced  any  doctrine  derogatory  to  the  di- 
•  vine  perfections,  or  subversive  of  the  grace  of  God,  displayed 
in  this  covenant;  and  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  some 
have  done,  that  this  controversy  may  be  compromised ;  or,  if 
we  duly  weigh  those  distinctions  that  are  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  appear  to  be  little  more  than  what  consists  in 
different  modes  of  exi)lication,  used  by  those,  who,  in  the  main, 
intend  the  same  thing.  I  shall  therefore  humbly  offer  my 
thoughts,  about  this  matter,  in  the  four  following  heads. 

(1.)  It  is  to  be  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  as  some  style  it,  is  a  covenant  of  the  highest  gi'acc, 
10  £u:  as  it  respects  the  advantagt:s  that  the  elect  are  to  receive 
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from  it;  for  it  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  grace,  that  there  should 
be  an  eternal  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  re- 
lating to  their  salvation,  and  that  herein  he  should  promise  to 
Christ,  that,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  suflerings,  he 
would  give  grace  and  glory  to  them,  as  it  is  allowed  by  all, 
who  have  just  notions,  either  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  or 
that  of  grace,  that  he  did  herein* 

(2.)  It  must  be  farther  allowed,  on  both  sides,  whether  it  be 
supposed  that  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption,  are  distinct  covenants,  or  not,  that  salvation,  and  all 
the  blessings,  which  we  generally  call  privileges  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  have  their  first  foundation  in  this  transaction,  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so  that  if  there  had  not  been  such  a 
covenant,  which  some  call  a  covenant  of  redemption,  we  could 
have  had  no  promise  of  these  privileges  made  in  the  covenant 
of  grace. 

(3.)  As  there  is  nothing  promised,  or  given,  in  the  covenant 
of  grace,  but  what  is  purchased  and  applied  by  Christ,  so  there 
is  nothing  promised  to  Christ,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
as  some  style  it,  but  what,  some  way  or  other,  respects  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  people  :  thus  whatever  was  stipulated  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  tliat  covenant,  was  with  a  peculiar 
regard  to  their  salvation.  Did  Christ,  as  their  surety,  promise 
to  pay  that  debt,  which  was  due  from  them,  to  the  justice  of 
God  f  this  must  be  considered,  as  redounding  to  their  advan- 
tage. And,  was  there  a  promise  given  him,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, that  God  would  hold  /ih  handy  that  he  should  not  Jail^ 
cr  be  discouraged^  till  he  had  finished  the  work  that  he  came 
about  I  this  must  also  be  supposed  to  redound  to  our  advan- 
tagc  as  hereby  our  salvation  is  secured,  which  it  could  not  have 
been,  had  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  that  wrath,  wliich  he 
bore.  And,  was  there  a  promise  given  him,  that  he  should,  af- 
ter his  sufferings,  enter  into  his  glorij  f  this  also  redounds  to 
the  advantage  of  the  elect ;  for  it  not  only  consists  in  his  being 
freed  from  his  sufferings,  and  having  some  personal  glories  put 
upon  him,  but  in  his  going  thither  to  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
and  with  this  design,  that  they  should  be  brought  there  to  behold 
his  glory  ;  and  this  is  also  considered,  as  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  their  future  happiness,  to  whom  he  says.  Because  I  live^  ve 
shall  live  alsOj  John  xi v.  19. 

(4.)  When  we  consider  this  covenant,  as  made  with  Christ, 
whether  we  call  it  the  covenant  of  redemption,  or  of  grace,  still 
we  must  look  upon  it  as  made  with  him,  as  the  Head  and  Re- 
presentative of  his  elect,  and  consequently  it  was  made  wah 
them,  as  is  observed  in  this  answer,  as  his  seed  ;  therefore  if  the 
question  be  only  this,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  proper  to  call 
this  two  covenants,  or  one,  I  will  nor  contend  with  tliem,  who 
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m  compliaoce  with  the  common  mode  of  speaking,  assert,  that 
they  are  two  distinct  covenants :  but  yet  I  would  rather  choose 
to  call  them  two  great  branches  of  the  same  covenant;  one 
whereof  respects  what  Christ  was  to  do  and  suffer,  and  th^  glo- 
ry that  he  was  to  be  afterwards  possessed  of;  the  other  more 
immediately  respects  that  salvation,  which  was  to  be  treasured 
up  in  and  applied  by  him  to  the  elect ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
hut  think,  that  what  is  contained  in  this  answer,  that  the  covenant 
of  grace  was  made  with  Christ,  as  the  Head,  and,  in  him,  witii 
the  elect,  as  his  seed,  is  a  very  unexceptionable  explication  of 
this  doctrine* 

VIL  Since  we  frequently  read,  in  scripture,  of  God^s  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  man,  and  man  with  him,  this  is  next  to 
be  explained,  in  such  a  way,  as  is  consistent  with  the  divine 
perfections,  and,  in  order  hereto,  we  have,  in  our  entrance  on 
thb  subject,  enquired  *  into  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word 
covenant  J  and  the  common  acceptation  thereof  in  scripture,  when 
applied  to  any  transaction  between  God  and  man,  and  have 
shewn,  that,  however,  there  may  be  stipulation  and  re-stipular 
cion,  and  thereby  a  passing  over  of  mutual  rights,  frojn  one 
party  concerned  to  the  other,  in  covenants  between  man  and 
man ;  yet  that  this  cannot,  consistently  with  the  glory  of  God, 
and  that  infinite  distance  which  there  is  between  him  and  the 
creature,  be  applied  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  have  produ- 
ced some  scriptures  to  prove,  that  the  main  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered therein,  is  God's,  promising  the  blessings  that  accompany 
salvation  to  his  people. 

Other  scriptures  might  have  been  referred  to,  to  the  -same 

Eurpose,  in  which,  when  God  is  said  to  make  a  covenant  with 
is  people,  we  read  of  nothing  but  promises  of  temporal,  or 
spiritusJ  privileges,  which  he  would  confer  on  them :  thus,  when 
he  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  he  says,  Unto  thy  seed  have 
I  given  this  land^from  the  river  of  Egypt  y  unto  the  great  river  ^ 
the  river  Euphrates^  Gen.  xv.  1 8.  and  elsewhere  he  says.  This 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel^ 
IrviU  put  my  law  in  their  inward  partSy  (a J  and  write  it  in 

*  See  Pa^  16&  ante. 


faj  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  thall  not  teach  ertfery  man,  &c.  is  designed 
to  exclude  all  public  and  private,  ministerial,  family,  and  social  instruction ;  for 
this  is  (bunded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  enforced  in  the  New  Testament  in- 
stitution of  a  gospel-ministry  to  continue  to  the  consummation  of  all  thing^s^ 
iMatth.  xxviii.  20.  and  Eph,  iv.  11, 12, 13.)  and  m  the  obligation  that  it  has  laid 
upon  ChrUtian  parents  to  bring'  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admointion  of 
|A«  Lordt  (Bph.  vi.  4.)  as  also  in  the  directions  tliat  are  given  in  this  very  epistle, 
ehaP,  i'lL  1:^  and  x.  24,  25.  to  private  Christians,  to  ex^t  one  another  'daihf,  &c. 
"^la  passage  therefore  must  be  taken,  cither  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  such  ex- 
pressions often  are :  (See  Ita,  xliii.  18.  Jer.  xxilL  1&  and  Mat.  ix.  13.)  Or  el^e 

Vox,.  11.  A  a 
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their  kcarls^  and  will  he  their  God^  tind  thcij  iha/f  he  7t?u  people* 
They  shall  all  knoxo  me^from  the  laisi  to  the  ff real eH  of  them; 
for  J  will  forg'ive  their  iniru'tfi/^  an  J  I  will  remember  their  sm 
no  more^  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  CA>  \W  might  also  consider  the  descnp- 
tion  hereof,  as  it  is  called,  A  ccvenant  of  promise^  Eph.  ii.  IS. 
and  they,  who  are  inlcrrstcd  herein,  as  called,  'J7ie  children  of 
promise^  Gal.  iv.  28.  Nevertheless,  CK>d  luis  ordained,  that, 
pursuant  to  this  method  of  a])plyinj^  the  promises  of  this  cove- 
nant, none  should  liave  ground  to  expect  to  be  made  partaken 
thereof,  but  in  such  a  way,  as  tends  to  set  forth  his  infinite 
sovereignty,  and  imalienable  right  to  obedience  from  his  crea- 
tures, which  tliey  are  bound  to  perform,  not  only  as  subjects, 
under  a  natural  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  but  as  those 
vvho  are  laid  under  a  super-added  engitgcment  thereunto,  by 
the  grace  of  the  covenant.  This  will  prepare  the  way  for  what 
may  be  farther  said,  in  order  to  our  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  those  scriptures,  that  speak  of  God's  entering  into  a  co- 
venant with  man,  and  man  %vith  him.  I'herefore  let  it  be  ob- 
served, 

1.  That  when  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Christ,  as 
the  Head  of  his  elect,  this  included  his  entering  into  covenant 
with  them  ;  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer  ;  so  that  they  have 
their  respective  concern  therein  in  all  tilings,  excepting  what  re- 
lates to  his  character,  as  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Surety,  and  those 
peculiar  branches  of  this  covenant,  which,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, belong  only  to  himself,  which  some  call  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  as  distinct  from  the  covi'nant  of  grace.  From  hence 
it  may  be  observed,  without  any  strain  on  the  sense  of  words, 
that  the  same  covenant  that  was  made  with  him,  w;is  in  that 
peculiar  bratuh  thereof  that  re.specttfl  the  elect,  or  tlie  privi- 
leges that  tlicy  were  to  receive  from  him,  made  with  thcm^ 
Tliis  is  very  agreeable  to,  and  tends  to  explain  that  peculiar 
mode  of  speaking,  often  uscil  by  the  apostle  Paul,  concerning 
believers  being  crucified  with  Christy  Gal.  ii.  20.  dead^  Rom. 
vi.  8.  hiricd^  ver.  4.  auickened  or  riscn^  Col.  ii.  12.  compared 
with  chap.  iii.  1.  and  made  to  sit  t'-.^cthcr  i?i  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  frsi/^.,  Eph.  ii.  6.  as  denoting  their  being  made  parta- 
kers, as  his  numht  rF,  of  the  benefits  arising  from  Christ's  suf- 
ftri:icr:>  and  gl;^-  y,  as  really  as  though  they  had  suffered,  and 
were  now  actually  glorified  with  him. 

2.  S'.nce  the  covenant  of  grace  is  sometimes  called  a  cove- 
nant ol  ])romise,  for  the  reasons  before-mentioned,  wc  may  ea- 
sily understand  hereby,  that  Cxod's  entering  into  covenant  with 


with  rcfepcnrc  to  i.hiu  mannrr  of  tcachlnfi;  wlilch  was  used,  and  rested  in  under 
the  obscurii'ips  of  tlie  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  the  otrrupt  interprets- 
Ikns  of  thtt  JcKish  doctors ;  or  both  may  be  JDcluded.  Gwf* 
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'  .  '         .; , : .ifies  his  giving,  or  making  known  to  them,  those 

'  itais  promises,  that  are  contained  therein,  which 

'  nmecii.ilc  reference  to  their  salvation ;  and,  on 

'>iT  ii^itui,  his  keeping  covenant  with  them,  implies,  his 

"•<;■    iTi  them  the  blesshigs  promised  in  it,  which  is  other- 

:  :fi..-;  his  t I'mctnhering  his  holy  covenant^  Luke  i.  72*  or 

^  :■  fjr:  i:\^  the  truth  to  Jacobs  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham^ 

'.  -i  /li  /.  ::i  .\ivoru  unto  them  from  the  days  of  old ^  Micah.  vii. 

".  ;.  ;a:u  1:  is  .sometimes  called  his  shelving  them  his  covenant^ 

T'  111.  ^xv.  14.  not  barely  in  a  way  of  revelation,  but  special  ap- 

plitat-loii  of  the  blessings  contained  therein,  and  his  bringing 

than  bit  J  the  bond  of  the  covenant^  Ezek.  xx«  ^7*  that  is,  cn- 

?faghig  or  obliging  them  to  obedience,  from  the  constraints  o£ 

fijs  love  and  grace,  manifested  in  the  promises  of  this  covenant  ; 

so  that  now  they  are  doubly  l)Ound  to  be  his,  not  only  as  he  is 

ihcir  Creator  and  Sovereign,  but  as  he  has  made  them,  by  this 

fedei^al  transaction,  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  favour  and  grace. 

3.  When  God  is  pleased,  as  he  often  does,  to  annex  to  this 
covenant  a  demand  of  faith,  repentance,  or  any  other  graces, 
to  be  exercised  by  those,  who  may  claim  an  interest  in  the 
blessings  thereof,  this  is  agreeable  to  that  idea,  which,  as  was 
before  obscr^'^ed,  is  contained  in  this  covenant,  by  which  it  is 
denominated  an  establishment,  or  divine  appointment,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  a  «fa/f//r,  Numb,  xviii.  19.  Psal.  1.  16.  and 
this  respects  the  connexion  of  those  graces  with  salvation,  and 
their  indispensible  obligation  thereto,  who  hope  to  attain  it* 
But  this  is  rather  a  consequence  of  God's  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  them,  than  an  antecedent  condition,  stipulated  by  him, 
which  would  infer  a  kind  of  suspense  in  him,  whether  he  should 
fulfil  his  promise  or  no,  till  the  conditions  were  performed. 
This  is  the  principal  thing  we  militate  against,  when  we  except 
against  the  use  of  the  word  stipulation^  with  relation  hereunto  ; 
whereas,  if  nothing  else  were  intended  by  this  word,  but  the 
necessary  connexion,  wliich  God  has  ordained,  that  then? 
should  be  between  the  blessings  promised,  and  the  grace  de*" 
mamdcd  in  this  covenant,  as  some,  who  use  the  word,  under- 
stand nothing  else  by  it ;  I  would  not  contend  about  persons 
using,  or  laying  aside  an  improper,  and,  I  think,  I  may  say,  un- 
scnptural  mode  of  speaking. 

Thus  concerning  the  meaning  of  God's  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  man.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  latter  branch  of 
this  head,  namely,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  those  scrip- 
tures that  speak  of  man's  entering  into  covenant  with  God  : 
such  a  mode  of  speaking  we  have,  when  Moses  says  to  the  peo* 
pie,  2^4?  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God^  that 
thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God^  and 
into  his  oathj  which  the  Lord  thy  Godmaketh  rrith  th^r  this  daij^ 
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Deut.  XXIX,  10^-12.  and  it  is  said  elsewhere,  The  people  enter' 
ed  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers^  -with  all    ' 
their  hearts,  and  with  all  their  soul,  2  Chron.  xv«  12*  and  that, 
Josiah  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  walk  afier  the  Lord^ 
and  to  keep  his  commandm^ts,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  sta* 
tutes  tvith  all  their  heart,  afid  with  all  their  soul,  to  perform,  the 
words  of  this  covenant,  that  were  written  in  this  book,  and  eiU 
the  people  stood  to  the  covenant,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  This  ia  a  most 
solemn  transaction,  and  includes  in  it  the  very  essentials  of  prae*    ; 
Ucai  relig^n  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  enquire,  what    ! 
we  are  to  understand  thereby ;  and,  since  scripture  is  the  best    j 
interpreter  of  itself,  and  parallel  texts  give  light  to  each  other,    ] 
we  may  observe  what  is  said  elsewhere,  upon  the  like  occasioo, 
where  God  speaks  of  some  that  chuse  the  things  that  please  Aim, 
love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  his  servants,  and  take  hold  of 
his  covenant,  Isa.  Ivi.  4,  6.  so  that  to  enter  into  covenant,  is  to 
take  hold  of  God's  covenant ;  to  embrace  the  blessings  promis- 
ed therein,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  those  who  died  in  faith,  not 
having-  received  the  promises,  or  the  blessings  promised,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  em* 
braced  them,  Heb.  xi.  13*  Again,  as  we  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  by  faith,  so  to  enter  into  covenant  with  God  im- 
plies, a  professed  dedication  of  ourselves  to  a  covenant-God| 
witii  a  due  sense  of  our  obligation  to  yield  that  obedience,  which 
we  are  engaged  to  thereby,  or  a  declaration  that  we  pretend  not 
to  lay  claim  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  without  being  ena* 
bled,  by  his  grace  to  comply  with  the  demands  thereof;  and 
this  is  sometimes  expressed^  by  swearing  to  the  Lord,  as  it  15 
said,  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shedl swear ^ 
Isa.  xlv.  23.  As  God,  when  he  enters  into  a  covenant  with  man^r 
is  sometimes  said  to  swear  to  himy  or  to  confirm  his  promise  byT 
his  oath,  upon  which  account  the  covenant  of  grace  is  sometime^ 
called  his  oath,  as  in  one  of  the  scriptures  before-mentioned,  ancf- 
others  that  might  have  been  referred  to,  Luke  i.  72,  73.  so,  001- 
the  other  hand,our  entering  into  covenant  with  him,  is  our  swear'* 
ing  fealty,  as  subjects  do  to  their  princes,  whereby  they  own  them 
to  be  their  righnul  governors,  and  themselves  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  them. 

This  is  farther  explained,  in  that  solemn  transaction  that  pass- 
ed between  God  and  his  people,  in  the  close  of  the  minis^  and 
life  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxvi.  17, 18.  by  which  we  may  understand 
what  is  meant,  in  other  places,  by  God's  entering  into  co\xnant 
with  them ;  this  is  expressed  by  his  avouching  them  ta  be  Ua 
peculiar  people,  as  he  had  promised  them,  and  that  they  should 
keep  all  his  commandments;  y.  d.  he  conferred  this  privilege 
upon  them  with  that  view,  that  they  might  reckon  themselves 
under  the  highest  obligation  to  be  obedient  to  him ;  and  tfata 
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:e  an  explication  of  man's  entering  into  covenant  with 
vhen  it  is  said,  Thou  host  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to 

God^  that  is,  thou  hast  publicly  declared,  that  thou  art 
;  to  be  subject  to  him,  as  thy  covenant-God,  and  express- 
ly inclination,  pursuant  hereunto,  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
;ep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  judg- 

and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice :  this  is  Mich  an  entering 
^venant,  as  is  incumbent  on  all  who  expect  the  blessing  ' 
f ;  and,  if  any  one  intends  nothing  more  than  this  by  re- 
tion,  when  he  uses  the  word  in  explaining  this  doctrine, 
not  contend  with  him ;  but,  since  it  is  to  use  a  word 
It  its  proper  ideas,  which  others  annex  to  it,  I  humUj 
vt  this  doctrine  may  be  better  explained  without  it. 


r.  XXX 11.  How  is  the  grace  of  God  manifested  in  the 
nd  covenant  f 

•  The  ^ace  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  second  covenant 
lat  he  freely  provideth,  and  ofFereth  to  sinners  a  Media- 
and  life  and  salvation  by  him ;  and  requiring  faith  as 
condition  to  interest  them  in  him,  promiseth  and  giveth 
Holy  Spirit  to  all  his  elect,  to  work  in  them  that  £uth, 
i  all  other  saving  graces,  and  to  enable  them  unto  all  holy 
iience,  as  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  faith  and 
ikfulness  to  God,  and  as  the  way  which  he  hath  appointed 
alvation* 

[CE  the  covenant,  which  we  have  begun  to  consider,  is 
illed  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  shew 
\t  respects  the  grace  of  God  is  manifested  therein;  and, 
er  thereunto,  we  may  observe, 

rhat  life  and  salvation,  which  are  very  comprehensive 
igs,  containing  all  that  sinful  creatures  stand  in  need  of, 
omised  herein.  Hereby  the  grace  of  God  is  more  eminent- 
strated  than  it  was  in  the  first  covenant ;  in  which  though 
as  promised,  yet  there  was  no  promise  of  salvation,  or  of 
cover}'  of  a  forfeited  life.  This  is  only  brought  to  light  by 
)spel,  which  contains  a  glorious  discovery  of  the  grace  of 
>venant :  the  blessings  promised  therein,  are,  grace  here, 
lory  hereafter ;  all  which  are  contained  in  that  promise,  / 
f  a  God  to  thee^  that  is,  I  will  deal  with  thee  in  such  a  way, 
t  all  my  divine  perfections  shall  contribute  to  thy  happi* 
And  sometimes  when  God  reveals  himself  as  a  covenant- 
he  promises,  as  he  did  to  Abraham,  that  he  -will  be  their 
,  and  their  exceeding  ^r eat  reward^  Gen.  xv.  1.  And  there 
her  promises  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  as  when 
ays,  /,  even  /,  am  he  that  Uotteth  out  thy  trmnsgressivM^^Hx 
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mine  own  saicj  andiviil  not  remember  thy  sins^  Isa.  zliii.  2^*  and| 
that  we  may  consider  this  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  apostle  8a}*$ 
as  much  as  can  be  expressed  in  words,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  God's  being  a  covenant-God  to  his  people,  when  he 
tells  them,  All  thinj^s  are  yours^  whether  PauU  or  Apollos^  or 
Cephas^  or  the  worlds  or  life^or  death^  or  thing's  present  j  or  thing's 
to  come  ;  all  are  yoursy  1  Cor.  iii.  22. 

II.  Man  could  not  have  been  made  partaker  of  these  invalua- 
ble blessings  contained  in  this  covenant,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  Mediator ;  for  he  no  sooner  rebelled  against  God,  but 
he  was  separated  from  his  presence  and  deprived  of  all  those 
blessings,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  expected ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  obliged  him  to 
testify  his  displeasure  against  him,  whereby  he  was  utterly  ex- 
cluded from  all  hope  of  obtaining  any  blessings  from  him  :  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature  rendered  it  necessar}'^  that  a  sa- 
tisfaction for  sin  committed,  should  be  insisted  on ;  and  this 
could  not  be  given  l)v  miin  in  his  own  person,  nor  could  he 
reasonably  expect  that  (iod  should  receive  him  into  favour 
without  it,  as  having  rendered  himself  guilty  in  his  sight,  and 
so  liable  to  condemnation.  Therefore,  since  he  could  do  nothing 
that  had  any  tendency  to  repair  the  injuries  which  he  had  offcr- 
cd  to  the  divine  justice,  if  ever  he  have  access  to  God,  and  ac- 
ceptance in  his  sight,  it  must  be  in  and  through  a  Mediator; 
which  leads  us  to  cr)nsider  what  we  are  to  undei-stand,  by  a  me- 
diator, and  whiit  was  to  be  done  by  him,  in  order  to  the  procur* 
\\\{f  this  favour. 

A  mediator,  in  general,  is  one  who  interposes  between  two 
parties  that  ;u-e  at  variance,  in  order  to  make  peace  ;  and  this  he 
does,  either  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  party  oflfendcd  to 
lay  aside  his  resentment,  and  forgive  the  injury,  which  is  a  lesx 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  or  else  by  making  an  overture  of 
satisfaction,  as  an  inducement  hereunto-  In  the  former  sense  it 
would  have  been  an  atlVont  to  the  divine  Majest\-,  and  an  injurj- 
to  his  justice,  for  any  one  to  desire  that  God  should  be  recon- 
ciled, without  a  satisfaelion  j^iven  :  in  the  latter,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  M"ord  Jltuiutcr^  when  applied  to  Christ,  in  this  an- 
swer. He  is  iK»t  tile  re  fore  herein  to  be  considered  barelv  as  a 
Mediator  of  iuie:\.t>i^ion,  as  j)le;iding  that  God  would  remit  the 
debt,  out  of  jiis  mere  s»*\er».igniy  or  grace  ;  but  as  a  Mediator 
of  satlsfaciioL,  «.;r  a  Suretv,  enierir z  into  an  obliyatiun  to  answer 
all  the  deniaiuls  of  justice.  In  iliis  rcsp.c:,  ho  is  ihe  INIediator  of 
the  covenant:  where. is  when  hi  ij  s.eiit,  by  God,  to  reveal,  or 
make  known  ilie  blcs^iiia^s  thereof  to  mrai,  ho  is  styled.  The  Mes* 
f^engcr  cft'ic  c-y.ahi-it^  .Mai.  iii.  1.  it  was  possible  for  a  mere 
creature  to  pert'onn  li;-.'  work  of  a  mediator,  in  this  lower,  and 
loss  proper  srubo  jf  the  word  ;  or,  proviJel  satisfaction  wcrr 
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to  the  justice  of  God,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  ain- 
r  intrcat  him  to  turn  away  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wi;gtb, 

sin  deserved,  in  which  sense  Moses  is  styled  a  mediator^ 
L  no  other  *  ;  so  some  understand  that  text,  !is  spoken  of 
vhen  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  19.  of  the  law,  tliat  if  ivat 
led  by  angels^  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator  f  5  and,  agreeably 
iito,  Moses  says,  /  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that 
to  shew  you  the  word  of  the  Lord;  for  you  were  afraid^  by 
I  ofthcfirCy  Deut.  v.  5.  and  elsewhere,  after  Israel  had 
I,  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  he  says,  Tou  have  sin* 
f  rent  sin^  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord:  peradven* 
I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin^  Exod.  xxxii.  30. 
at  he  was  to  be  accounted  a  mediator  of  satisfaction,  for 
Dnement  he  hoped  to  make,  was  by  entreaty,  or  humble 
cation,  that  God  would  not  destroy  them,  as  they  had  de- 
1.  This  I  call  a  less  proper  sense  of  the  word  Mediator  ; 
as,  in  this  answer,  Christ  is  styled  a  Mediator,  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  was  a  Redeemer,  or  Surety,  for  man, 
de  a  proper  atonement  to  procure  reconciliation  between 
md  man  by  his  blood,  of  which  more  will  be  considered, 
we  speak  concerning  Christ^s  priestly  office. 
.  It  is  a  very  great  instance  of  grace,  that  God  should  ad- 
.'  a  Mediator,  who  might  have  exacted  the  debt  of  us  in 
tvn  persons  ;  and,  wc  being  unable  to  pay  it,  might  have 
K-d  us  with  everlasting  destruction.  That  he  was  not  o- 

to  admit  of  a  Mediator,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
;  of  the  debt  due  from  us,  who  were  obliged  to  perform 
t  obedience,  or  else  to  suffer  punishment ;  and  therefore 
ght  have  rciused  to  have  allowed  of  this  to  be  performed 
Dther,  in  our  st'^ad  :  in  this  case,  it  is  not  like  as  when  pe- 
y  debts  are  paid,  which  cannot  be  refused  by  the  credi- 
lough  paid  by  one  that  is  surety  for  the  debtor.  But,  since 
'ill  be  more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  con- 
igthe  satisfaction  which  Christ  gave  to  the  justice  of  God, 
r  great  High- Priest,  all  that  we  shall  add,  concerning  it, 
sent,  is,  that  it  was  an  instance  of  that  grace,  which  was 
ved  in  the  covenant,  in  which  Christ  is  considered  as  a 
ator  of  satisfaction. 

.  The  grace  of  God  farther  appears,  in  that  he  not  only 
ted  of  a  Mediator,  but  provided  one.  It  was  impossible 
lien  man  to  find  out  any  one  that  would  so  much  as  plead 
lusc,  or  speak  a  word  in  his  behalf,  till  satisfaction  were 
;iven  ;  and  no  mere  creature  could  pay  unto  God  a  ran- 
hat  was  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  or  available,  to  answer 
id  designed  thereby.  If  the  best  of  creatures  had  undcr- 

'ch  an  one  is  more  properly  calkd  Internitnciut,  than  Mediator. 
J.  B9Z.  and  Wldthtf  in  Iw, 
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Uken  the  work,  it  would  have  miscarried  in  his  hands  :  How 
deplorable  and  hopeless  then  must  the  condition  of  fallen  man 
for  ever  have  been,  if  God  had  not  found  out  the  expedient  him- 
9elf  to  bring  about  our  redemption !  this  was  a  blessing  un- 
Ihought  of,  unasked  for  by  him.  I  will  not  deny  but  that  man 
might  have  some  ideas  of  the  divinity  and  glory  of  the  second 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  re- 
vealed to  him,  while  in  a  state  of  innocency,  as  it  was  necessaiy 
that  it  should  be,  in  order  to  his  worshipping  of  each  of  the  di- 
vine Persons,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  retained  some  ideas  here- 
of when  fallen.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  knew 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  Son  of  God  to  be  incarnate  ;  or  sup* 
pose,  for  argument-sake,  we  allow  that  he  had  some  idea  of  the 
possibility  diereof ;  yet  he  could  never  have  known  that  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  this  astonishing  instance  of  condescension, 
and  thereby  to  put  himself  in  the  sinner's  room,  that  he  might 
procure  that  redemption  that  was  necessary  for  him.  This  mys- 
tery of  the  divine  will  was  hid  in  God,  and  therefore  could  ne- 
ver have  been  known  by  him  witliout  revelation,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  afforded  him  any  matter  of  relief  in  his 
deplorable  state.  How  wonderful  therefore  was  the  grace  of 
God,  that  he  should  find  out  this  expedient,  and  lay  help  on 
one  that  is  mighty,  or  provide  one  to  do  that  for  him,  which 
none  else  could  have  done  ! 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it  was  no  less  an  instance  of 
divine  grace,  that  Gtvl  the  Son  should  consent  to  perform  this 
work  for  him  :  his  undertaking  it,  was  without  the  least  force 
or  compulsion  ;  for  that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his 
consenting  to  become  a  Surety  for  us,  and,  a*  such,  to  suffer  in 
our  room  and  stead,  since  all  pimishmcnt  must  either  be  de- 
served by  him,  tliat  bears  it,  or  else  voluntarily  submitted  to  : 
The  former  of  these  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  Christ ;  for  a 
personal  desert  of  pimishment  is  inconsistent  with  his  spotless 
])urity,  and  would  have  rendered  the  price,  laid  down  by  him 
for  our  redemption,  invalid ;  therefore  he  voluntarily  conde- 
scended to  engage  in  this  work.  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many  ;  and  this  is  considered  as  a  peculiar  display  of  grace  in 
him,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  JTc  knoxv  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
jfe^ns  Chrifft^  that  though  he  ivas  rich^  yet^  for  your  saieSy  he 
became  poor  ^  that  yc^  through  his  poverty^  might  be  rich^  2  Cor. 
viii.  9. 

V.  lliis  Mediator  being  i)rovided  for  man,  without  his  de- 
sert or  expectation,  we  proceed  to  consider  him  as  offered  to  • 
him,  and,  together  with  him,  life  and  salvation.  This  is  the 
great  design  of  the  gospel,  to  discover,  or  .make  an  overture 
hereof  to  him  :  without  this,  the  gospel  could  not  be  preached, 
nor  a  visible  publication  made  of  the  grace  of  the  covenut  con- 
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tained  herein  :  but,  since  the  overture  of  grace,  or  the  call  of 
God  to  accept  of,  and  embrace  Christ,  as  offered  in  the  gospel^ 
is  more  particularly  considered  under  a  following  answer  *,  we 
shall  reserve  the  farther  consideration  of  this  matter  to  it* 

VI.  It  is  farther  said,  in  this  answer,  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
manifested  in  the  second  covenant,  in  his  requiring  fedth,  as  the 
condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ.  This  expression  may 
be  allowed  of,  or  excepted  against,  according  to  the  method  ta« 
ken  to  explain  it,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  and  therein 
shew  in  what  sense  we  deny  the  covenant  of  grace  to  be  condii^ 
tional ;  and  then  enquire,  whether  there  be  not  another  sensc^ 
agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections,  in  which  these  words  may 
be  understood,  and  other  expressions,  of  the  like  nature,  fre* 
quently  used  by  divines,  in  which  faith  is  styled  a  conditioa 
thereof;  and  accordingly  we  shall  enquire, 

!•  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  person's  having  an  inter* 
est  in  Christ*  This  implies  our  having  a  right  to  claim  him,  as 
our  Mediator,  Suret}',  Advocate,  and  Saviour,  and  with  him 
an  those  spiritual  blessings,  which  are  purchased  and  applied 
hy  him  to  those  whom  he  has  redeemed ;  so  that  such  an  one 
may  say,  upon  good  grounds,  Christ  is  mine,  together  with  alt 
spiritual  blessing's  in  heavenly  things  in  him* 

Here  let  it  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  Christ 
is  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  man,  or,  in  particular,  of  his 
dect,  who  are  given  to  him  for  this  end  ;  and  another  thing  for 
a  person  to  say,  he  is  my  Redeemer  or  Saviour  :  the  former  of 
these  is  a  ti*uth,  founded  in  scripture-revelation ;  and  according* 
ly  every  one  may  say,  as  Moses  expresses  it,  Tea-,  he  loved  the 
people^  Deut.  xxxiii.  3.  or  his  peculiar  chosen  people ;  or,  as  the 

2K)stle  says,  Christ  loved  the  churchy  and  gave  himself  for  it^ 
ph.  V.  25.  But  he,  who  has  an  interest  in  Christ,  has  a  right 
to  claim  him,  as  his  Saviour,  and  therefore  may  say,  with  the 
aposde.  He  loved  me^  and  gave  himself  for  me,  Gal.  ii.  20.  This 
I  rather  choose  to  express,  by  a  believer's  having  a  right  to 
daim  him  as  his  Saviour,  than  his  being  actually  enabled  so  tQ 
do,  inasmuch  as  many  have  an  interest  in  Christ,  who  are  des* 
titute  of  that  assurance,  which  would  give  them  a  comfortable 
sense  thereof  in  their  own  souls. 

2*  We  are  now  to  consider  how  faith  is  said  to  be  required^ 
as  the  condition  to  interest  us  in  Christ ;  or  how  far  this  expres* 
sion  may  be  qualified  and  explained,  without  asserting  any  thin^ 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  grace  of  the  covenant. 
The  word  condition^  though  often  used  when  we  speak  of  con* 
tracts  between  man  and  man,  as  an  essential  ingredient  therein, 
is  not  so  plainly  contained  in  those  explications  of  the  covenant 
^  grace,  which  we  have  in  scripture ;  and,  whenever  we  use  it, 

•^  -  '  *  See  9uett.  IzviL 
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nrith  a  pardcolar  appliutioo  thereunto,  we  oiuit  understand  it 
in  such  a  sense,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections.  71iere> 
fon,  that  we  may  compare  these  two  senses  of  the  word  coruii- 
httk  together,  in  order  to  our  determining  how  far  it  may  b« 
«Kd,  or  laid  %side,  in  explaining  this  doctrine,  let  us  consider, 

(l.)  That  in  human  covenants,  in  which  things  are  promistNl 
QD  certain  conditioos,  these  conditions  are  supposed  to  be  possi- 
We  to  be  performed,  otherwise  the  promise,  depending  thereon, 
it  rendncd  void,  and  it  contains  no  other  dian  a  virtual  denial 
to  make  it  good.  Thus  the  kins  of  Israel  did  not,  at  first,  ua- 
4erstand  the  message  sent  him  by  the  king  of  Syria,  requiring 
of  hitn  to  heal  Naaman  of  his  leprosy,  as  a  condition  of  peace 
•od  friendship  between  ibeta  t  and  the  inference  he  makes  front 
it  WM,  dutt  he  had  a  desim  to  seek  a  quarrel  against  him ;  ard 
his  reasoning  would  have  been  just,  had  it  been  intended  in  this 
•eose,  since  the  condition  was  not  in  his  own  power.  Moreo- 
ver, if  a  master  should  tell  his  servant,  that  he  would  give  him 
a  reward,  in  case  he  would  perform  the  work  of  ten  days  in 
one,  he  would  conclude  nothing  else  &om  ii,  but  that  he  was 
'res^ved  not  to  give  him  any  thing.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  our 
jp«sent  purpose,  we  must  consid^  whether  faith,  when  it  is  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  be  in  our  own  power  or  so. 
There  are  some  external  acts  thereof,  indeed,  which  «e  so ;  l^ 
dwse  ;ire  too  low  to  be  deemed  conditions  of  salvation,  or  of 
Ae  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  as  for  those  acts 
which  are  supernatural,  or  the  effects  of  the  esceeiling  greatness 
«f  the  power  of  God,  though  they  are  inseparably  connected 
with  salvation,  yet  they  are  not  in  our  power ;  so  as  that  ve 
may  conclude,  that  they  are  proposed  as  conditions,  in  the  same 
•ense  as  those  things  are  said  to  be,  that  are  supposed  to  coo- 
tun  this  ingredient  in  them, 

In  this  respect,  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  to  die  conditknialtty 
of  it,  differs  nom  the  covenant  of  iimocency,  in  which  perfect 
obedience,  which  was  the  condition  thereof,  was  so  far  in  man*s 
power,  that  he  could  have  performed  it,  without  the  8uper> 
added  assistance  of  divine  grace :  but  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
perfect  obedience  is  considered,  as  a  condition  of  fallen  qub^ 
gntering  into  Rfe^  in  which  sense  our  Saviour's  reply  to  the 
jroung  man's  question,  in  Matt.ux.  17>  is  understood  6y  numyi 
this  is  a  plain  intimation  that  eternal  life  is  not  to  be  obtaitMil 
this  way,  inasmuch  as  die  condition  is  impossiUe. 
-  (2.)  When  conditions  are  insisted  on,  in  human  coveonts, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  that  though  it  be  possible  for  die  per- 
foa^  that  enjoins  mem,  to  assist,  and  enable  him,  who  is  ymA-r 
^8  obligation,  to  perform  them,  yet  he  will  not  give  him  tti^ 
distance ;  for,  if  he  does,  the  contract  can  hardly  be  reckowd 
pondtooMl)  bat  abaohtte  j  dtms  if  a  (te^tor  should  tell  in  |pi 
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iolirent  debtor,  that  he  will  discharge  him,  provided  he  pays  the 
debt,  and,  at  the  '«aine  time,  gives  him  to  understand  that  ho 
■  will  supply^  him  with  a  sum  ot  money,  that  shall  enable  him  to 
"  do  it,  mis  is  altogether  the  same  as  though  he  had  discharged 
him,  without  any  conditional  demand  of  payment.  This  I  cani^ 
sot  but  mention,  because  there  ai^  some  persons,  who  speak  of 
1^  Sitchy  as  a  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  imd,  at  me  same 
^  time,  take  it  for  granted^  that  it  is  not  in  our  own  power  to 
*  -]perform  it :  nevertheless,  since  God  has  promised  that  he  will 
'  %wk  it  in  us,  they  conclude  it  to  be  conditional ;  whereas  such 
'ft  promise  as  this  would  render  the  covenant  absolute,  or,  at 
least,  not  conditional^  in  the  same  sense^  in  which  human  cove* 
iaats  are,  and  ohly  infer  what  we  do  not  deny,  that  there  is  a 
M:essary  connexion  between  that  grace,  which  God  will  ena* 
'He  us  to  perform,  and  salvation,  wUch  he  has  promised  in  thb 
covenant. 

'"  (3.)  When  anjr  thing  is  promised  to  another,  on  condition 
jfattt  he  do  what  is  enjoined  on  him,  it  is  generallv  supposed 
tittit  it  is  a  dubious  and  uncertain  matter  whether  this  conditioii 
diall  be  fulfilled,  and  the  promise  take  place ;  or,  as  I  may  ez« 
press  it,  every  condition  contains  not  a  necessary,  but  an  un- 
ijintain  connexion  between  the  promised  advantage,  and  the 
dtffy  enjoined,  and  that  for  this  reason,  because  all  human  cove* 
sama  depend  on  the  power  and  will  of  men,  who  are  under 
ecmditioiml  engagements  to  perform  what  is  demanded  thereini 
and  these  are  supposed  to  be  mutable  and  defective,  and,  as  far 
as  they  are  so,  the  performance  of  the  condition  may  be  reck*^ 
ened  dubious ;  and  he  that  made  the  promise  is  liable  to  the 
some  uncertainty,  whether  he  shall  make  it  good  or  no*  This 
will  hardly  be  denied,  by  those  who  defend  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  who,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  human  liberty, 
generally  suppose,  that  every  one,  who  acts  freely,  might  do 
Sie  contrary ;  therefore  they  must,  from  hence,  conclude,  that, 
if  the  performing  the  conditions  of  a  covenant  be  the  result  of 
Bum's  free  will,  it  is  possible  for  him  not  to  perform  them,  and 
dierefore  it  must  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  whether  a  person, 
who  promises  a  reward  upon  the  performance  of  these  condi^ 
lioDSy  will  confer  it  or  no.  But,  however  this  may  be  applied  to 
human  covenants,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  fiuth,  or  any  other 
grace,  is,  in  this  respect,  a  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
as  though  God's  conferring  the  blessings  promised  therein  were 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  as  determining  itself  to  the  exer- 
dse  of  these  graces ;  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  but  deny  the 
covenant  of  grace  to  be  conditionaL 

(4.)  If  we  take  an  estimate  of  the  worth  and  value  of  a  con* 
dition  enjoined,  the  advantages  that  he,  who  enjoins  it,  expects 
to  tecdive  from  it,  or  thtt  rrf trcnoe  thst  the  pcsf 01^^ 
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huB  to  the  ptocurkig  the  blessing  promised,  in  which  cate  Ai 
person,  who  has  ftilfilled  it,  may  be  said  to  merit,  or  ha«« 
whereof  to  glory  in  himself,  as  to  what  concerns  the  parths 
has  performed  therein :  this  must  not  be  applied  to  any  tra^ 
acdon  between  God  and  man,  and  therefore  is  wholfy  to  fe 
excluded  from  du>se  ideas,  which  are  contained  in  the  woni 
€&nditi9n,  wh^n  applied  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  wiH  be  il> 
kwed  by  modt,  who  do  not  give  into  the  Popish  doctrba  tf 
Ae  merit  of  good  works.  Concerning  the  worth  and  Tahic  iff  , 
fkith,  and  all  other  graces,  I  would  not  be  thought,  in  the  kfi% 
to  depreciate  or  divest  them  of  that  excellency,  which  diaF 
have,  above  all  other  effects  ot  God*s  power  and  bleaaoi|^  m 
|nt>vtdeBce ;  whereas  certainly  we  ought  to  bless  God  fbr  racaiii 
or  glory  in  him,  as  the  Author  of  them :  but  that  wludi-irti 
would  fence  against  in  this  matter,  is  nothing  more  than  wltf 
our  Saviour  does,  when  he  says.  When  ye  shall  have  d^  m 
Ukose  thtnga  which  are  commanded  you^  sauy  We  are  tmprefi^ 
tie  servants,  Luke  xvii.  10.  And  I  would  not  have  taxf  <mM 
aiippose,  that  whatever  condition  is  performed  by  us,  has  sofil 
a  value  put  on  it,  as  that  eternal  life  is  hereupon  due  to  ua^  h 
a  way  of  debt,  which  would  make  way  for  boasting.  It  iatfa%' 
the  conditions  which  Christ  performed  in  that  bnmch  of  Hi 
covenant,  which  more  immediately  respected  himself  "wtiSdk 
some  call  the  covenant  of  redemption,  were  properly  aMiiah 
rious,  and  the  blessings  he  purchased  thereW  were  given- hiai 
in  a  way  of  debt,  and  not  as  an  undeserved  favour :  but,  if  ve 
suppose  that  there  is  the  same  reference  of  faith,  or  any  otlitf 
grace  acted  by  us,  to  that  salvation,  which  we  expect,  we  tors 
the  covenant  of  grace  into  a  covenant  of  works,  and  resolve  tlMl 
into  ourselves  which  is  due  to  God  alone. 

But  since  many  excellent  divines  have  asserted  fsuth  to  be  i 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  who  do  not  understand  iSbit 
word  condition^  either  as  containing  in  it  any  thing  dubious  or 
uncertain  on  the  one  hand,  or  meritorious  on  the  other;  anl 
probably  they  choose  to  express  themselves  so,  in  compUaaet 
with  custom,  and  to  explain  away  the  common  ideas  of  tb 
word  condition^  as  applied  to  human  covenants,  radier  than  a^ 
together  to  lay  it  aside  ;  and,  it  may  be,  they  do  this,  lest  th^ 
tfiould  be  thought  to  deny  the  necessary  connexion  betweei 
faith  and  salvation :  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  cob* 
dude  this  head  with  the  following  propositions,  whereby  oihf 
not  using  the  word  condition,  may  be  vindicated,  from  any  jm^ 
exception ;  or,  our  using  of  it  may  not  S4)pear  to  be  inconais* 
tent  with  the  divine  perfections,  or  the  grace  of  this  covenaatk 
Therefore, 

1^^,  We  shall  l«v  down  this  as  an  undoubted  trudi,  the  fr 
nial  whereof  woula  be  svd>versive  of  all  religioiii  that  tsSA^mi 
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0  odier  graces,  are  required  by  God,  and  our  obligation  there- 
vnto  is  indispensible ;  whedier  it  be  reckoned  a  condition  of  the 
covenant  or  no,  it  is  no  kss  a  duty,  (a)  It  is  true,  there  are 

J'  ■   ■    '     '■  I  ■  ■     ■  .....         ^  j^ 

(a)  ^'Tbe  law  of  God  itself  requires  no  creature  to  lore  htmi  or  obey  him,  be- 
jqikI  hit  9trtngtky  or  with  more  than  aU  the  pow«»  which  he  poiacsses.  If  the 
iMJbility  of  timiers  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  to  do  things  spiritusily  good,  were  of 
ttb  nature,  it  would  undoubtedly  form  an  excuse  m  their  farour ;  and  it  must 
fte  as  ibnird  to  exhort  them  to  such  duties,  as  to  dxhort  the  blind  to  look,  the 
faf  to  hear,  or  the  dead  to  walk.  But  the  inability  of  sinners  is  not  such  as  to 
Uucc  the  JudgeofaU  the  earth,  (who  cannot  do  other  than  right)  to  abate  in 
lib  requirements.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  does  require  them,  and  that  winiout  paying 
tflj  icf^ard  to  their  inability,  to  love  Ami,  and  to  fiar  Nm^  and  todoafLHB  com- 
BWiifan  wfi  nf ■Miji  7^  MW  are  admonished  #o2oaib,lAffdM/toAeor,  and  lAtfdeoif 
m  arim.  Isa.  xlii.  18.  Ephes.  v.  14.  If  there  were  no  otfier  proof  than  what  is  af« 
tvded  by  this  single  fact,  it  ou|^ht  to  satisfy  us  that  the  blindness,  deafiiess,  and 
ieitffa  ot  sinners,  to  that  which  is  spiritually  good,  is  of  a  different  nature  from 
^■t  which  furnishes  an  excuse.  This  however  is  not  the  only  ground  of  proof, 
fhetlunrflpeaks  for  itself.  There  is  an  essential  diflnrence  between  an  iniOiilibr 
windt  is  mraeprndmt  of  the  inclination,  and  one  that  is  owing  to  nothing  else,  ft 
u  eqiial^  fanposnbk,  no  doubt,  for  any  person  to  do  that  whidi  he  has  no  mind 
tvdOy  as  to  perform  that  which  surpasses  his  natural  powers;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  same  tarns  are  used  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Those  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  envy  and  malignity,  couxn  hot  tpeak  peaeeabbf  ;  and  those  who 
hs:fe  mfeo/vU  of  aduUefy^  CAinror  erase  from  on.  Hence  idso  die  following  lan- 
guage—Jww  CAir  ye,  being  evU,  tpeak  goodt/angt  f — 'iTie  natural  man  reeeiveth  not 
fkt  tkanfo  of  the  S^pirit  of  God^ntither  cak  he  krm  them — The  carnal  mind  is  enrnitg 
^gtdnot  Gods  and  to  not  wbject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  nuked  can  be-^They  thai 
mrB  in  tkejfeoh  CArnmrt  pleaoe  Godr-^^o  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  who 
omU  woe  dram  Aml— It  is  also  true,  that  many  have  afiected  to  treat  the  distinctioB 
between  natural  and  moral  inability  as  more  curious  than  solid.  *  If  we  beunable, 
Mj  they,  we  are  unable.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  inability,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  ac* 
count,  duch  distinctions  are  perplexing  to  pbun  Christians,  and  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity.* But  surely  the  plainest  and  weakest  Christian  in  reading  his  bible,  if  he 
p«y  aiqr  regard  to  what  he  reads,  must  perceive  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
Undness  (»  Bartimeus,  who  was  ardently  desirous  that  he  might  receive  hit  tight, 
and  that  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  doted  their  eyet,  lett  they  theuld  tee,  and  bo 
€otKveried,  and  healed  t  Mark  z.  51.  Matt.  xii.  15.  and  between  the  want  of  the 
Bstnral  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  state  of  those  who  have  eart,  but  hear  not. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  those  persons  who  affect  to  treat  this  dis- 
tioctian  as  a  matter  of  mere  curious  peculation,  are  as  ready  to  make  use  of  it 
as  <ither  people  where  their  own  interest  is  concerned.  If  they  be  accused  of  in- 
;  their  foUow-creatures,  and  An  oXLm  that  what  they  did  was  not  knew^ 
or  ddetign,  I  believe  they  never  fau  to  do  so :  or  wlien  charged  with  ne- 
ng  their  duty  to  a  parent,  or  a  master ;  if  they  can  say  in  truth  that  th^ 
mtoNe  to  do  it  at  the  time,  let  their  -wiU  have  been  ever  to  good,  they  are 
never  known  to  omit  the  plea :  and  should  such  a  master  or  parent  reply  by  sugw 
gettisg  thcat  their  want  or  ability  arose  from  want  of  tnditniiiion,  they  would  very 
ca^y  understand  it  to  be  the  language  of  reproach,  and  be  very  earnest  to  main- 
tain the  contrary.  You  never  hear  a  person,  m  such  circumstances,  reason  as  he 
dotM  in  rriieion.  He  does  not  say,  **  If  I  be  unable,  I  am  unable ;  it  is  of  no  ac- 
count whe^er  it  beof  diis  kind  or  that :"  but  labours  with  all  his  might  to  es- 
taUi^  the  difference.  Now  if  the  subject  be  so  clearly  understood  and  acted 
iqpon  where  interest  is  concerned,  and  never  appears  difficult  but  in  religion,  it 
is  bat  loo  maiufost  where  the  difficulty  lies.''  If  by  fixing  the  guilt  of  our  conduct 
«|ioo  our  fother  Adam,  we  can  sit  comfortably  in  our  nest ;  we  shall  be  veiy 
avene  to  a  sentiment  that  tends  to  disturb  our  repoae,  by  planting  a  thorn  in  it. 
It  is  aometimes  objected,  that  the  inabiti^  of  sinners  to  believe  in  Christy  it 
jMilbtefftct  of  their  dcpninty;  fortli&tAdwUnifelf  m  his  purest  ttate  wink 
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some  who  distinguish  between  the  obligation  of  a  law,  and  fblB 
of  a  covenant ;  the  former  of  which  depends  on  an  express  com* 
mand ;  the  latter  is  the  result  of  some  blessings  promised  or 
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mdy  a  suUurtU  laaff,  and  had  no  power  to  perform  rairitaal  daties.  3ut  this  db> 
jeetion  betooga  to  another  topic,  and  has^  I  hope,  oeen  already  answered.  T$, 
this,  however,  it  may  be  added— 7%e  natural  man  vho  recevve^  nvi  the  tkbu§^ 
•  ^  SpMt  ((f  Ood,  (lCor.U.14.)ianotamanpQaBe88edofthehotyimageofGo( 
as  was  Adam,  but  of  mere  oatoral  aceompliahments ;  as  were  the  wite  mtft  lyTlIf 
-mtU,  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Home,  to  whom  the  things  of  God  wot 
Joo&ihneu,  Moreover,  if  the  inability  of  sinners  to  pcrfonn  spiritual  duties,  woe 
ef  the  kjad  alleged  m  the  objection,  they  must  be  equally  unaMe  to  coonsitlbi 
opposite  sins.  He  that  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature  is  absoluteljF  uaablett 
understand,  or  believe,  or  love  a  certain  kind  of  truth,  must  of  neceasi^  faealib 
finable  to  sAttf  kU  eget  agunst  it,  to  disbelieve,  to  reject,  or  to  hate  H.  Butit  il 
mamfi^  that  aU  men  are  capable  of  the  latter;  it  must  therefoce  fiUow,  tiMt 
nothing  but  the  depravity  of  their  hearts  readers  them  incapable  <^  the  loRBCb 

fiome  writers, as  hath  been  already  observed,  have  allowed  that  ainners  aielk^* 
•libjlects  <tf  an  iniUiility  vdiich  arises  from  their  depravity ;  but  they  stfll  cqHtoi 
lliat  ^lis  is  not  off/  but  that  they  are  bothnoftral^and  nwral^uiuiUe  to  beUMi 
in  Christ;  and  this  they  tiiink  agreeable  to  the  sonptures,  which  reprBM»ttfai^ 
as  both  wuMe  and  umriBmg  to  come  to  him  for  life.  But  these  twoJondaof  il9r> 
bility  cannot  consist  with  each  other,  so  as  both  to  exist  in  the  same  sul:rJ9et,ai4 
towKrds  the  same  thing.  A  moral  inability  supposes  a  natural  abUity.  Bfinfr 
never  in  an^  state  was  possessed  of  the  powerof  seeing,  cannot  be  said  to  sM 
iUt  eyet  ajnunst  the  light  Ifthe  Jews  had  not  been  posMssed  of  mduralpowo^ 
equal  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  doctrine,  there  had  been  no  jusdoe  in  Ait 
cutting  question  and  answer,  Whjfdn  yenotvndtntandmy^eeAf  Beetimmft^ 
mkMrmn  hear  mg  ward,  A  total  phjrskal  inability  must  of  necessity  supersede! 
noral  one.  To  supnose,  therefi>re,  that  the  phrase,  JVb  man  cam  come  la  sMb* 
meant  to  describe  the  former;  and,  Ta  will  hot  come  to  me  thatjfe  magf  have tft^ 
the  latter  ( is  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  taught  what  is  self-contradictory. 

Some  have  supposed  that  in  ascribing  physical  or  natural  power  to  men^  we 
deny  their  natural  MravUjf,  Through  the  poverty  of  language,  words  are  obli- 
ged to  be  used  in  different  senses.  When  we  speak  of  men  as  Sf  noiiov  depraved, 
we  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  of  sin  being  an  essential  part  of  human  natuRf 
or  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  man :  our  meaning  b,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  effisct 
of  education  and  example ;  but  is  frcnn  his  very  birth  so  interwoven  through  aD 
his  powers,  so  ingrained,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  soul,  as  to  grow  up  with.  ^Oi 
and  become  natural  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  term  natural  is  used  as  o|lposed  to  maro^  and  ap- 
plied to  the  powers  of  the  soul,  it  is  desi^hed  to  express  those  fiunihies  whloi 
are  strictly  a  part  of  our  nature  as  men,  an#  which  are  necessary  to  our  hdnf 
accountable  creatures.  By  confounding  these  ideas  we  may  be  always  diqxitiyg, 
and  bring  nothing  to  an  issue. 

Finally,  It  is  sometimes  suggested,  that  to  ascribe  natural  atnlity  to  sinners  t# 
perform  things  spiritually  good,  is  to  nourish  their  «^-sofRciency ;  and  that  ta 
represent  their  inability  as  only  morale  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  insuperable^ 
but  may  after  all  be  overcome'by  efforts  of  their  own.  But  surely  it  is  not  ae^ 
cessary,  in  order  to  destroy  a  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  to  deny  that  we  are  mtkr 
and  accountable  creatures ;  which  is  all  that  natural  ab'di^  supposes.  If  any  per^ 
son  imagine  it  possible,  of  his  own  accord  to  chuse  that  to  which  be  is  uttct^ 
averse,  let  him  make  the  trial. 

Some  have  alleged,  that  *  natural  power  is  only  sufficient  to  perform  natord* 
things;  and  that  spiritual  power  is  required  to  the  performance  of  .spirhaal 
things.'  But  this  statement  is  far  from  accurate.  Natural  power  is  as  necessaiy 
to  the  performance  of  rairitual,  as  of  natural  things :  we  must  possess  the  powers- 
of  men  in  order  to  perrorm  the  duties  of  good  men.  And  as  to  spiriuul  power,. 
«r,  wtiiiQk  is  the  ssnethlag,  aright  state  of  mind,  it  is  not  propcrlv  ankcuUvoL 
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€6«iferred,  which  has  in  nt  the  obligation  of  a  law,  but  not  the 
jEnmial  nature  of  it;  and  therefore  they  conclude,  that  we  are 
cmnmanded  by  God,  as  a  Lawgiver,  to  believe  and  repent,  but 
that  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  we  are  radier  engaged  by  him^ 
as  a  covenant-God,  than  commanded  to  exercbe  these  graces: 
Jbot  this  dispute  is  rather  about  the  pnqniety  of  wcH-ds,  thsm  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine  itself;  and  therefore  I  shall  en^ 
no  £Euther  into  this  critical  enquiry,  but  ccmtent  myself  with 
"fbe  general  assertion,  that  feith,  and  all  other  graces  are  neces* 
aaiy  duties ;  without  which,  k  is  imfossible  to  please  God,  to 
use  the  apostle's  eroression,  Heb.  su*  6«  or  to  Ivnye  any  rigltt 
^  die  character  of  Christians. 

^  .3^,  Faidi,  and  aU  other  graces,  are  to  be  also  considered  j 
as  Musings,  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  appean 
fipmn  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  them  as  the  gifts  of  God, 
M>jbm  n*  8«  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  so  founded 
jUBk  Air  righteousness^  2  Pet.  i.  1.  and  wrought  in  us  by  his  Spi* 
xk|  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  potvery  Eph.  i.  19.  and 
as  discriminating  blessmgs,  wtuch  all  are  not  partal^ers  of,  as 
tfie  apostle  says,  AU  men  have  not  faithy  2  Thess.  iii.  2. 

Tab  may  be  fiuther  argued,  from  what  Christ  undertook  to 
purchase  for,  and  apply  to  his  people,  as  their  federal  Head; 
^so  diat,  in  pursuance  hereof,  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
'ifaiiigs,  are  bestowed  on  them,  in  him ;  and  hereby  the  cove- 
Hant  is  made  good  to  them,  as  God  is  said,  together  with 
Christy  to  give  them  all  things^  Rom.  viii.  32.  First,  Christ  is 
^ven  for  a  covenant  of  his  people,  and  then,  upon  bis  fulfilling 
what  be  undertook  to  procure  for  them,  all  that  grace*  which 
is  treasured  up  in  him,  is  applied  to  them ;  therefore  faith,  and 
otiher  concomitant  graces,  are  covenant-blessings. 

^dbfy  The>e  is  a  certain  connexion  between  faith,  with  other 
concomitant  graces,  and  salvatimi.  But  this  having  been  con^ 
ttdered  elsewhere,  together  with  the  sense  of  those  scriptures, 
diat  seem  to  be  laid  down  in  a  conditional  form,  from  whence 
Ae  arguments,  to  prove  the  conditionality  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  are  generally  taken  ;*  all  that  we  shall  add,  at  present, 
is,  Aat  since,  in  this  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  it  was  agreed,  established,  and,  oh  our  Savidur's  part, 
undertaken,  that  the  elect  should  be  not  only  redeemed,  but 
sanctified,  and  enabled  to  exercise  all  grace,  before  they  ate 
iirouriit  to  glory,  this  is  made  good  to  diem  in  this  covenant ; 
and  dierefore,  as  the  conse(juence  of  Christ^s  purchase,  faith, 

•  iSeff  FoA  1.  ^ojv  479, 480. 
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the  mj»  but  a  quality  which  it  possesses :  and  which  though  it  be  essential  to 
ij^mdmLperfimumce  of  spiritiul  obedlCBCe^  jet  is  not  oecessiiiy  to  our  beir 
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and  all  other  graces,  are  wrought  in  the  soul,  which  afterwardfii 
in  receiving  the  end  of  fistith,  is  brought  to  eternal  salvatioA; 
so  that  we  may  as  well  separate  Chrisrs  undertaking  to  redeem 
his  people  from  their  attaining  salvation,  as  we  can  his  apply* 
ing  those  graces  which  accompany  it* 

However,  when  we  speak  of  these  graces,  as  connected  widi 
salvation,  we  must  not  conclude  that  they  are  the  cause  thereof 
Though  we  are  saved  in  a  way  of  believing,  we  are  not  saved 
far  our  faith ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  a]^rove  of  what  is 
observed  by  many  divines,  who  treat  of  this  subject,  that  dicae 

S'aces  are  the  way  to  heaven,  though  Christ^s  righteousness  bs 
e  cause  of  our  coming  there.*  I  am  sensible  there  are  s<Miii 
who  express  their  dislike  of  some  of  the  most  unexceptionabk 
modes  of  speaking,  if  not  altogether  agreeable  to  those  wUch 
they  make  use  of,  who  can  hardly  approve  of  any  one's  asscft» 
ing,  that  faith,  and  other  graces,  are  the  way  to  salvation ;  part'* 
ly,  because  they  are  the  beginning  of  salvation,  and  prindpaflft 
because  Christ  styles  himself.  The  Way^  John  xiv*  6*  But  to, 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  grace  be  glory  begun,  yet 
it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  way  to  complete  salvasion,« 
the  traveller's  setting  out,  and  going  forward  on  his  journey, 
is  the  way  to  the  end  thereof,  without  which  it  can  never  be 
attained ;  and,  though  Christ  be  the  w^y  to  salvation,  as  eveij 
tiling  that  tends  to  fit  us  for,  and  bring  us  to  it,  is  founded  ob 
what  he  did  for  us,  as  Mediator ;  yet  tlus  does  not,  in  the  learti 
overthrow  the  connexion  of  grace  with  glory,  in  the  method  in 
which  he  brings  his  people  to  it,  by  first  working  faith,  and 
all  other  graces  in  them,  before  the  work  is  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, or  the  top-stone  thereof  is  laid* 

4^A/{/,  If  we  assert  more  than  this,  namely,  that  faith  is  a 
condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this 
answer,  a  condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ,  we  must 
distinguish  between  God's  bestowing  the  blessings  of  the  cove* 
nant  of  grace,  pursuant  to  his  secret  will,  or  his  eternal  pur- 
pose ;  and  our  having. a  visible  ground,  or  reason,  to  claim  an 
mterest  in  them ;  the  former  of  these  cannot  be  supposed  to 
b^  conditional,  without  making  God  dependent  on  our  act ;  the 
latter  may,  and,  I  think,  ought  to  be  deemed  so.  Thus  faith  b 
a  condition,  or  an  internal  qualification,  without  which  no  one 
has  a  warrant  to  conclude  his  interest  in,  or  lay  claim  to  the 
saving  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  so  that  when  it  is 
said  to  be  a  condition  to  interest  believers  in  Christ,  in  this  an- 
swer, we  are  to  understand  it,  as  that  which  evinces  our  claim 
to  him,  or  g^ves  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  we  are  redeemed 
by  him,  and  to  expect  that  he  will  bestow  upon  us  complete 
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jtudvauoiu  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  suppose,  that  an  unbe- 
liever has  a  warrant  to  conclude  that  Chnst  loved  and  gave 
himself  for  him,  or  that  he  shall  be  saved  by  him ;  which  is  a 
doctrine  that  I  cannot  but  oppose  with  the  gteatest  detostation, 
as  what  contains  in  it  an  unwarrantable  presumption,  and  leads 
to  licentiousness,  which,  I  hope,  nothing,  that  has  been  said  on 
diis  subject,  has  the  least  tendency  to  do.  Thus  we  have  con* 
ndered  tiow  faith  may  be  said  to  be  a  condition  of  our  laying 
daim  to  an  interest  in  Christ ;  we  proceed, 

VIL  To  consider  how  the  grace  of  God  is  glorified,  in  his 
having  ordained,  that  we  should  apprehend  or  discern  our  in« 
tereat  in  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  by  faittu 
Of  all  other  graces,  faith  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  ten* 
dency  to  discover  to  the  soul  its  own  vileness,  and  nothingness; 
and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  we  behold  in  Christ  its  objecti 
has  a  tendency  to  abase  us  in  our  own  sight*  Do  we,  by  utith, 
behfrid  Christ's  fulness  i  This  has  a  tendency  to  humble  us,  un- 
der a  sense  of  our  own  emptiness*  Do  we  look  on  Christ  as 
die  Fountain  of  all  righteousness  and  strength  i  This  leads  us 
to  see  that  we  are  destitute  hereof  in  ourselves ;  so  that,  as 
fidth  beholds  all  that  we  have,  or  hope  for,  as  being  founded 
on,  and  derived  from  Christ,  and  ^ives  us  hereupon  the  greatest 
sense  of  eur  own  unworthiness,  this  is  in  its  own  nature  adapted 
to  advance  the  grace  of  God ;  and  therefore  God,  in  taking  this 
method  to  apply  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  requiring  f aith^ 
aa  an  instrument,  hereof,  ordained  the  best  expedient,  to  illus- 
trate^  and  set  forth  his  o\ni  grace  as  displayed  therein*  But 
unce  it  is  a  very  difficult  mauer  to  believe,  as  this  grace  of 
faith  is  the  gift  and  effect  of  the  powe^  of  God,  we  are  now 
to  consider. 

VIII.  That  the  grace  of  the  covenant  is  forther  manifested, 
in  diat  God  has  promised,  and  pursuant  thereunto,  g^ves  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  work  faith,  and  all  other  graces  that  are  con- 
nected with,  or  flow  from  it.  That  we  have  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  a  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  in  us,  that  grace 
which  God  requires,  is  vei^y  evident;  for  he  says,  IwiU pour 
upon  the  house  of  Davidj  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa^ 
Im,  the  Spirit  of  grace^  and  of  supplications^  Zech*  xii*  10* 
and  elsewtiere,  God  promises  to  pour  his  Spirit  upon  their  seedy 
mnd  his  blessings  upon  their  offsprings  Isa*  xliv*  3*  and  this  is 
farther  set  forUi,  in  a  metaphorical  way,  when. he  promises  to 
spriftile  clean  ruater  on  his  people,  afid  that  he  would  cleanse 
them  from  all  their  Jtlthiness^  and  from  all  their  idols,  cmdgive 
them  a  new  heart,  and  put  a  new  spirit  within  them^  and  take 
aw€ttf  the  stony  heart  out  of  tf\eir  flesh,  and  give  them  an  heart 
ejffieshy  and  aU  this  is  said  to  be,  done  by  his  Spirit,  which  he 
promised  to  put  wifhin  them^  Ezekt  3pa^  85--S7t  And  iQore 
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particularly,  the  Spirit,  as  working  faith  in  the  hearts  of  he* 
lievers,  is  called,  for  that  reason,  The  Spirit  offaith^  2  Cor.  iv. 
IS.  and  all  other  graces  are  called.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit^  Gal. 
V.  22,^3.  so  that  they  arc  from  the  Spirit,  as  the  Author  of 
all  grace,  and  they  proceed  from  faith,  as  one  grace  tends  to 
excite  another :  thus  the  heart  is  said  to  be  purified  by  fatth^ 
Acts  XV.  9.  which  is  said  also  to  work  by  love^  Gal.  v.  6.  and 
hereby  we  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  world ;  and  this  produ- 
ces all  holy  obedience,  which  is  called.  The  obedience  offaith^ 
Rom.  xvi.  26.  Thus  concerning  tlie  Spirit's  working  faith  and 
all  other  graces. 

Again,  it  is  farther  added,  that  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  futh 
is  evidenced  as  well  as  the  grace  of  faith  wrought  by  the  Spi- 
I'it ;  and  this  is  also  a  blessing  promised  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  discern  our  interest  in  Christ,  and  our 
right  to  all  the  blessings  tliat  accompany  salvation ;  in  which 
respect,  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  htm^  (tndke 
shews  them  his  covenant j  Psal.  xxv.  14.  He  not  only  discovers 
to  them  that  there  is  such  a  dispensation  of  grace  in  general, 
but  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  blessings  promised  therein, 
and  accordingly  seals  them  unto  the  day  of  redemption^  Eph.iv* 
30.  and  here1|y  they  are  enabled  to  walk  comfortabl}*,  as  know^ 
ing  in  whom  they  have  believed,  and,  are  induced  to  the  great* 
est  thankfulness,  as  those,  who  are  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  God,  who  promises  and  bestows  these,  and  all  odier  bless- 
ings, whereby  his  grace  is  abundandy  manifested,  in  this  cove- 
nant. 


Quest.  XXXIII.  Jf^as  the  covenant  of  grace  always  administer^ 
ed  after  one  and  the  same  manficr  f 

Answ.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  not  always  administered 
after  the  same  manner ;  but  the  administrations  of  it,  under 
the  Old  Testament,  were  different  from  those  under  the  New. 

Quest.  XXXIV.  How  was  the  covenant  of  grace  administered 
tinder  the  Old  Testament* 

^Nsw.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  administered  under  the  Old 
Testament,  by  promises,  prophecies,  sacrifices,  circumcision, 
the  passover,  and  other  types  and  ordinances,  which  did  all 
fore-signify  Christ  then  to  come,  and  were,  for  that  time, 
sufficient  to  build  up  the  elect  in  faith  in  the  promised  Mes- 
^ah,  by  whom  they  then  had  full  remission  of  sin,  and  eter- 
jnal  salvation. 

Quest.  XXXV.  How  is  the  cevenani  of  grace  administered 
intkr  the  New  Testament  ? 
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Aksw*  Under  the  New  Testament,  when  Christ  the  subataiiee 
was  exhibited  the  same  covenant  of  grace  was,  and  still  is,  la 
be  administered  in  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  the  ad« 

•  ministration  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord'* 
Supper,  in  which,  grace  and  salvation  is  held  forth  In  more 
fulness,  evidence,  and  efficacy,  to  all  nations. 

HAVING  considered  the  nature  of  the  covenant,  in  which 
God  has  promised  salvation  to  his  people,  and  how  his 
pace  is  manifested  therein,  we  proceed  to  speak  concerning 
tne  various  dispensations  thereof,  or  the  way  in  which  God  has 
been  pleased,  m>m  time  to  time,  to  discover  and  apply  the  bless^ 
bgs  contained  in  it,  for  the  encouragement  of  his  people  to  hope 
tot  salvation.  This  he  has  done,  at  sundry  timcs^  and  in  dher9 
tnanners^  Heb.  i.  1.  the  first  method  of  aoministration  was  be^ 
fere  Christ's  incarnation ;  the  other,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Accordingly*  we  are  led  to 
consider, 

I.  How  the  covenant  of  grace  was  administered  under  the 
Old  Testament.  As  God  has  always  had  a  church  in  the  worid^ 
in  the  earliest  ages  diereof,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  his  8pe«> 
dal  presence,  and  been  favoured  with  the  displays  of  his'  po* 
ly ;  so  he  has  made  known,  and  applied  to  them,  the  blessings 
of  salvation,  or  the  promises  of  this  covenant,  in  which  they 
are  contained.  How  he  has  done  this,  is  particulariy  consider* 
ed  in  this  answer ;  in  which  there  is  something  supposed,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
elect,  that  God  should,  some  way  or  other,  reveal  Christ  to 
them,  by  whom  they  were  to  obtain  remission  of  sins ;  for  he 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of 
their  blessedness.  This  he  could  not  have  been,  unless  he  had 
taken  some  methods  to  lead  the  world  into  the  knowledge  of  his 
Person,  and  that  work  he  designed  to  engage  in,  whereby  they^ 
who  lived  before  his  incarnation,  might  be  encouraged  to  look 
fcr  the  benefits  which  he  would  procure,  by  what  he  was  to  do 
and  suffer,  in  order  thereunto.  Now,  that  he  has  done  so,  and 
^t  the  method  which  he  has  taken  therein,  was  sufficient  to 
build  up  his  elect  in  the  faith  of  the  promised  Messiah,  is  what 
we  are  particularly  to  consider,  and  so  shall  shew, 

1.  That  God  revealed  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  to  his  church  of  old.  There  were  two  ways  by 
which  he  did  this ;  one  was  by  express  words,  or  an  intimation 
nyen  from  heaven,  that  the  Messiah,  the  prince  of  life,  should^ 
m  the  fulness  of  time,  take  our  natun^,  and  dwell  among  us ; 
and  that  what  he  was  then  to  be,  and  do,  ishould  be  conducive 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  lived  before  his  incamition,  as 
nmch  aa  diough  he^  had  done  this  from  tihc  begnming  of  the 
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trorld :  the  oth^  was,  by  types,  or  significant  ordinances,  n 
are  only  different  ways  of  c^scovering  the  same  important 
trines  to  them. 

(1.)  God  revealed  Christ  then  to  come  to  the  Old  Testa 
diurch,  by  promises  and  prophecies ;  to  the  end,  that  tb 
they  were  not,  at  that  time,  to  behold  him,  as  manifested  ii 
%tm^  they  might  take  a  view  of  him  by  faith,  and  hereb 
might  be  rendered  the  object  of  their  desire  and  ei^>ecta 
that  when  he  came,  it  mipit  be  no  milooked*for  event,  ba 
accomplishment  of  those  promises  and  predictions  that  re 
tfiereunto  :  thus  God  told  Abraham,  not  only  that  he  shoul 
blessed  with  a  numerous  off-snring,  but  that,  in  his  seed^ 
is,  in  the  Messiah,  who  shoula  descend  from  him,  aU  tfu 
thns  of  the  earth  should  be  bkssed;  he  likewise  says  to  h 
by  Moses,  The  Lord  thy  God  wtll  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Pro^ 
from  among  thy  brethren^  lUe  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall ) 
ken^  Deut.  xviii.  15*  and,  in  following  ages,  there  were  pr 
ses  and  predictions,  that  gave  farther  light,  concerning  the 
son  and  offices,  the  s\ifienngs  and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  as 
said,  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  xvitness^  Acts  x.  43*  An< 
prophet  Isaiah  is  so  express,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
matter,  that  he  is  st]^led^  by  some,  the  evangelical  prop 
what  he  says,  concerning  him,  is  so  particular,  as  though  it 
t>^en  an  history  of  what  was  past,  rather  than  a  prophec 
what  was  to  come ;  accordingly  he  foretells,  that  he  snoul 
born^  or  given^  as  a  public  blessing  to  the  world,  and  desc; 
him  not  only  as  having  the  government  upon  his  shoulder 
as  having  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  which  disc 
him  fit  for  that  important  trust,  when  he  styles  him,'  IVor 
ful,  Counsellor^  the  mighty  God^  the  everlasting  Father^ 
Prince  ofpeace^  Isa.  ix.  6.  And,  as  he  speaks  of  his  bird 
he  intimates,  that  he  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  chap,  vii 
and  he  describes  him,  in  chap.  liii.  as  condescending  to 
our  sins,  as  standing  in  our  room  and  stead,  designing  he 
to  make  atonement  tor  them ;  he  ^eaks  of  him,  as  brough 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter^  and  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  li\ 
making  his  grave  with  the  wicked^  and  with  the  rich  h 
deaths  and  after  this,  that  he  should  prolong  his  days^  and 
the  consequence  hereof  should  be  glorious  to  himself,  an 
:the  highest  advantage  to  his  people :  and  he  describes  him 
where,  chap*  Iziii*  1,  &c»  in  a  most  elegant  manner  as  om 
umphing  over  conquered  enemies ;  travellings  or  pursuing 
victories,  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength^  and  making  it  aj: 
that  he  is  mighty  to  save. 

Another  prophet  speaks  of  him  as  a  Branch  that  should  i 
out  of  the  root  or  stock  of  David,  when  it  was  ahnost  dead 
dry,  and  that  be  should  set  up  a  more  glorious  tfarone^  tBc 
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a  government  over  hia  people  in  a  spiritual  way,  Jer. 
S,  6«  And  the  prophet  Micu  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
Lace  of  his  birth,  and  speaks  of  Bethlehem,  as  rendered 
»  and  renowned  by  his  being  bom  therein,  who  should  be 
'  in  Israel^  though  otherwise  it  was  little  among  the  thou^ 
^fjudahy  Micah  v.  2*  Another  prophet  signifies  his  com* 
that  time,  when  God  would  shake  all  nations^  that  is,  fill 
)rld  with  civil  commotions,  and  cause  it  to  feel  the  sad 
of  those  wars,  whereby  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  had 
is-jointed,  and  many  of  the  in  broken  in  pieces,  that  then 
ire  of  ail  nations  should  come^  and  Jill  his  houssy  to  wit, 
cond  temple,  vnth  glory^  Hag.  ii.  7*  And  the  prophet 
[  speaks  of  him  as  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  the  character 
ich  he  was  most  known,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  ind 
I  chronological  account  of  the  time  when  he  should  come, 
cut  off^  though  not  for  himself  and  hereby  confirm  the 
nt^  and  at  the  same  time,  cause  the  sacrifice  andoblationy 
,  the  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  ceascj  and  so 
nray  for  another  dispensation  of  the  covenant,  to  wit,  that 
w^  are  under,  which  was  to  succeed  in  the  room  thereof. 
The  covenant  of  grace  was  also  administered  by  the  va- 
ypes  and  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  were 
nificant  signs  of  that  grace,  that  should  be  displayed  in 
spel,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  Christ.  Many  of  these 
and  ordinances  were  instituted  before  the  whole  body  of 
remouial  law  was  given  from  mount  Sinai.  The  first  we 
f  was  that  of  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  in  the  first 
f  the  world,  whereby  they  had  an  early  intimation  given 
3f  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  should  be  sfhed  to 
e  sin.  And,  after  this,  circumcision  was  instituted,  first 
to  Abraham,  as  a  visible  mark,  or  token,  of  the  covenant, 
liately  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  promised  seed,  at  that 
virhen  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into  covenant  with  him, 
ly'iu  9, 10.  and  this  ordinance  was  continued  in  the  church, 
rhout  all  the  generations  thereof,  till  our  Saviour's  time, 
explained  by  the  apostle,  as  a  sign,  or  seal  of  the  righ- 
ess  of  faith  J  Rom.  iv.  11. 

:>ther  type  was  the  passover,  which  was  first  instituted  in 
emoration  of  Israel  s  departure  out  of  Egypt,  which  had 
(lany  significant  rites  and  ceremonies,  whereby  our  re- 
ion,  by  Christ,  was  set  forth  ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
e  calls  him  our  Passover^  who  is  sacrificed  for  us^  1  Cor. 
md  in  allusion  hereunto,  he  is  st^'led.  The  Lamb  of  God^ 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worlds  John  i.  29. 
:re  were  many  other  ceremonial  ordinances,  or  types, 
God  gave  to  the  Jewish  nation,  which  were  significant 
entations  of  the  grace  that  was  to  be  displayed  in  the  gos- 
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pd,  or,  as  it  is  eipwcd  in  this  answer,  thqr  fore-sigiufie^ 
Christ  dien  to  cook:,  which  containrd  as  the  apostle  cjqMUMi 
it,  A  shadow  of  good  thimgo  to  come^  Heb.  x.  !•  so  diat  thej 
idl  pointed  at  the  grace  of  the  corcnant,  or  the  accompfishmeat 
of  what  was  to  be  performed  bjr  Christ,  after  his  incai  nation  a 
bat  thb  win  be  more  paiticohily  coosidcied,  iHien  we  speak 
of  the  frrrrwn"*^  biw,  as  distinpiished  from  the  noral«  ondcr 
a  fioUowing  answer  *•  ThcrcfiDre,  at  present,  we  shall  only  con- 
sider the  types  in  general,  and  their  rcfcrcnce  to  die  gmoe  of 
the  covenant,  whereby  die  OldTcstamentchorch  were  led  into 
die  knowledge  of  the  Messiah  then  to  ooase,log!edierwidiwhiiS 
be  was  to  do  and  suffer,  to  purchase  and  apply  die  bkasingi  of 
this  covenant  to  his  people.  And  here  we  shu  shew, 

loiy  That  diere  were  typical  (»dinances  under  the  ccicnn^ 
mal  law.  This  we  are  obliged  to  maintain,  apunst  dMioe  whs 
have  advanced  several  things  reladng  to  die  ori^  of  the  etx^ 
mooial  law,  which  tend  very  much  to  divest  it  <tf  its  qiirittnfi* 
ty  and  g^ory  f,  when  they  assert,  diat  all  the  rites  and  ordinan* 
ces  thereof  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  they 
were  first  observed  by  them,  before  known  and  received  by  die 
church  ;  and  diat  die  reason  why  God  accommodated  his  lair 
thereunto,  was  because  he  knew  how  tenacious  dicy  were  of 
diat  religion  in  wluch  that  generation  had  been  trained  up  in 
Egjrpt,  and  how  diflkult  it  would  be  for  them  wholly  to  lay  it 
aside,  and  to  give  into  anodier  way  of  worship,  which  was  al» 
together  foreign  to  it :  nevertheless,  they  say  that  he  cut  off, 
or  separated  from  it,  every  diing  that  was  idolatrous,  and  adjust- 
ed other  things  to  that  mode  of  worship,  which  he  diou^it  most 
conducive  to  his  glory.  But  though  he  commanded  his  people, 
when  they  left  Egypt,  to  borrow  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  ta . 
be  used  in  that  service  they  were  to  perform  in  the  wilderness; 
yet  Beu*  be  it  from  us  to  suppose,  that  God,  in  ordaining  diis 
law,  borrowed  any  part  of  it  frxmi  them.  It  is  true,  there  were 
rites  of  worship  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  which 
had  some  affinity  with  the  divine  law,  and  were  received  hf 
ihrm  in  common  with  other  heathen  nations,  by  tradidon,  from 
Ae  church,  in  former  ages ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  btu  dist 

^'*  Ae  Israelites  sometimes  corrupted  the  worship  of  God,  by  in- 
mdlicing  some  things  into  it,  which  were  practised  by  neigh- 
'  hooring  narions :  but  God  gave  no  countenance  to  this  matter, 

.  fay  accmnmodating  his  law  to  theirs.  But  since  this  has  been 
purposely  and  largely  insisted  on,  with  much  learning  and  judp 
aaent,  by  others  ^  I  shall  pass  it  over. 
•Iliere  are  others,  who  make  farther  advances  on  this  subject, 

Jjpwwrr.  dip  iy.  fltfr.  ohdeffffd.  Dimerf.  d$  TTrim  y  1%tmmimf  ^Mo^ 
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tending  to  overthrow  that  which  appears  to  be  the  main  desiga 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  together  with  the  spiritual  meaning  of  it; 
these  not  only  conclude,  diat  the  main  end  of  God's  giving  it  to 
the  Jews,  was  because  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  form  of  worship  erected,  otherwise  they  lyould  have  in* 
vented  one  of  their  own,  or  practised  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  more  pompous  and  cere- 
snonious  th^  form  was,  and  especially  the  nearer  it  came  to 
^hat  o^  neighbouring  nadons,  it  would  more  readily  be  received 
:jDKi  complied  with :  but,  that  there  was  no  design  herein  to  ty- 
pify, or  shadow  forth  Christ,  or  the  blessin«  of  the  covenant 
of  grace ;  these  therefore,  were  commanded  outies  *,  (whereby 
the  people  were  to  be  kept  employed,)  but  not  typical  ordinan- 
ces. But  it  is  very  strange  that  any,  who  have  read  some  ex- 
plications  hereof,  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  that  large  comment  on  the  ceremonial  law,  given 
by  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  should  embrace 
"ibis  opinion* 

2^%,  Whatever  ordinances  were  typical,  they  respected 
Christ,  his  person,  offices,  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
way  of  salvation,  by  him ;  therefore  I  cannot  approve  of  wh^t 
I  occasionally  meet  with,  in  some  ancient  commentators,  and 
other  modem  writers,  who  sometimes  speak  of  thinffs  being  ty- 
pical of  other  things  besides  Christ,  and  what  relates  to  the 
urork  of  redemption  by  him.  Thus  some  speak  of  those  noto- 
xious  wicked  persons  mentioned  in  scripture,  as  Cain,  Pharaoh, 
$md  others,  as  though  they  were  types  of  the  devil ;  and  of  An* 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  as  a  type  of  Anti-christ.  And  others  speak 
of  some  things  as  types  oi  Gospel-ordinances,  so  they  call  cir- 
cumcision a  t\'pe  of  baptism,  and  the  passover  of  the  Lord's 
supper ;  and  several  writers,  amongst  the  Papists,  suppose,  that 
the  bread  and  wine,  that  was  brought  forth  by  Melchisedek  to 
Abraham,  was  a  tjrpe  of  the  Eucharist,  as  they  call  that  ordi- 
nance* Others  speak  of  Noah's  being  saved  in  the  ark  from 
|he  deluge,  as  a  type  of  baptism,  being  mis-led  herein  by  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  the  word,  used  by  the  aposde,  when  he  says, 
having  spoken  before  of  Noah's  being  saved  in  the  ark,  The 
tike  figure  whereuntOj  even  baptism^  doth  also  now  save  usy  1 
Pet.  iii.  21.  &c.  whereas  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  -f  is 
not  that  this  was  a  type  of  baptism,  but  that  it  signified,  as  bap- 
tism also  doth,  that  salvation,  which  we  have  by  Christ. 

^dh/y  When  we  consider  what  was  typified  by  those  ordinan- 
ces, under  the  ceremonial  law,  we  must  avoia  two  extremes ; 
namely,  that  of  those  who  make  more  types,  than  the  Holy 
Ghost  designed  in  scripture ;  and  others,  who  will  not  acknow- 
.ledge  many  things  to  be  types,  which  plainly  appear  to  b^  so : 
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the  former  give  too  great  scope  to  their  wit  and  fancy,  vkcft 
they  reckon  every  thing  to  be  a  type,  that  may  be  adapted 
Christ,  and  the  gospel-state ;  and  accordingly  suppose^ 

Eersons  and  actions  done  by  them  to  be  typical,  which  it  k 
ard  to  prove  that  they  were  designed  to  be,  or  were  looked; 
upon  as  such  by  the  Old  Testament-church.  Thus  it  would  be': 
a  difficult  matter  to  prove  diat  Samson  (especially  in  any  olhal'{ 
respect  than  as  he  was  a  Nazarite)  was  a  type  of  Christ.  Bo^'' 
if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  success  he  sometimes  had  ill  hil| 
skirmishes  with  the  Philistines,  was  a  type  of  Christ's  victoriai : 
over  his  and  our  enemies ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear,  though  aoM' 
have  extended  the  parallel  so  far,  that  his  carrying  the  doQK. 
and  posts  of  the  gate  of  Gaza  to  the  top  of  a  hill  that  is  befixt^ 
Hebron,  Judges  xvi.  3.  signifies  Christ's  resurrection*  Biftil^^ 
is  abominable,  when  any  one  supposes,  as  some  have  unwaii^J 
done,  that  his  lonng  a  woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  whoab^ 
name  was  Delilah,  ver.  4.  was  a  type  of  Christ's  loving  thi^ 
Gentile  church. 

But,  because  I  would  not  give  any  occasion  to  conclude  llki0f 
I  have  light  thoughts  of  the  performance  of  some,  who  hK9^' 
explained  many  things,  which  they  call  types,  in  scripture,  wiA* '  ^ 
a  very  honest  and  good  design,  to  lead  the  world  into  the  knol^* 
ledge  of  several  great  gospel-truths ;  I  shall  take  leave  to  dm^'-  . 
tinguish  between  those  things,  which  were  plainly  designed,  ii  ^ 
scripture,  to  be  types,  and  some  other,  which,  though  it doft' 
not  appear  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  ^Id  Teft»' 
tament-church,  yet  they  may  be  accommodated  to  illustrate  Or 
explain  some  doctrines  contained  in  the  gospel.  If  any  one  caB 
these  methods  of  illustration,  types,  because  there  is  some  ana* 
log)'  or  resemblance  between  them  and  Christ,  or  the  benefits 
of  the  covenant,  they  may  extend  ^heir  illustrations  as  far  as 
they  please ;  I  will  not  contend  with  them.  It  is  not  their  say* 
ing,  that  such  and  such  things  are  similitudes,  by  which  ChiNt 
may  be  set  forth ;  but  their  asserting  that  these  similitudes  wei€ 
designed  by  God,  to  be  ordinances  for  the  faith  of  his  church»- 
to  lead  them'  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  I  militate 
against,  when  I  suppose  that  some  are  chargeable  with  an  ex* 
treme,  in  extending  this  matter  too  far,  which,  it  is  certun, 
many  have  done. 

But  this  may  give  occasion  to  enquire ;  when  we  may  dctcK 
mine  that  a  thing  is  designed,  by  God,  to  be  a  type  of  Cbristi 
and  the  grace  of  the  covenant  ?   To  this  I  answer, 

(1.)  As  to  what  respects  persons,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ea- 
pressed,  personal  types,  though  I  cannot  say,  that  every  onCf 
whose  lire  and  actions  bear  a  very  great  resemblance  to  some 
things  that  are  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  a  type  of 
him,  in  any  other  sense^  than,  as  we  ar^led,  by  die  analogy,  or^ 
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1  caemblance  of  tilings,  to  speak  of  it,  in  a  way  of  accommoda- 
tion or  illustration ;  yet  we  have  some  directions  given  us,  by 
which  we  may  conchidL*  some  persons  to  be  types  of  Christ; 
one  of  which  is,  when  he  is  called  by  their  name :  thus  our  Sa- 
viour's being  called  David,  in  several  scriptures,  Hos.  iii.  5* 
£zek.  xxxiv*  23.  and  David's  often  speaking  in  the  Person  of 
our  Saviour,  in  several  of  his  Psalms,  seems  to  intimate,  that 
he  was  looked  upon,  by  the  church  in  his  day,  as  a  tj'pe  of 
Christ. 

Again,Moses  seems  to  imply  as  much  concerning  himself, when 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  Prophet^  whom  the  Lord  God  should 
raise  upfront  among  their  brethren^  and  he  adds,  that  he  should 
be  Uke  unto  him^  and  consequently  typified  by  him,  Deut.  xviii* 
tSm  and  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate  as  much,  when  he  com- 
pares Moses  and  Christ  together,  in  point  of  faithfulness,  that 
tAt  one  was  faithful  ajt  a  servant  in  God's  house,  the  other  as 
a  Son  over  his  own  house^  Heb.  iii.  2,  5,  6. 

Again,  when  any  remarkable  actions,  were  done  by  persons 
mentioned  in  scripture,  which  were  allowed  to  be  typical,  it 
follows,  from  thence,  that  the  person,  who  was  appointed  to  be 
God's  minister  in  doing  them,  was  a  type  of  Christ.  Thus  we 
may  conclude  Joshua  to  have  been  reckoned,  by  Israel,  a  type 
of  Christ,  in  leading  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  upon  the 
same  ground  that  tliey  had  to  look  upon  that  land,  as  a  type  of 
the  gospel-rest,  which  we  are  brought  to  by  Christ.  And,  for 
the  same  reason,  Solomon  might  be  called  a  type  of  Christ,  as 
he  built  the  temple,  which  was  reckoned,  by  the  Jews,  as  a  type 
of  God*s  presence,  in  a  way  of  grace  with  his  people ;  and  there 
are  other  passages,  that  might  be  referred  to  in  scripture,  which 
farther  prove  him  to  be  a  type  of  Christ.* 

And  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  priests,  under  the 
law,  who  were  ministers  in  holy  things,  and  the  high  priest,  in 
a  way  of  cminency,  were  types  of  Christ ;  thejr  are  so  consi- 
dered in  the  explication  thereof,  given  in  tlue  epjsde  to  the  He- 
brews; and  they  further  appear  to  be  so,  inasmuch  as  tlie  church 
had  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  their  ministry  was  ty-r 
pical,  or  the  gifts,  or  sacrifices  that  they  offered,  were  t>'pes  of 
what  was  offered  by  Christ,  for  our  redemption.  And  this 
leads  us, 

(2.)  To  consider  those  types,  which  arc  called  real,  or  things 
done,  as  being  ordinances  designed  to  signify  the  grace  of  the 
covenant.  These  were  either  occasional,  or  stated ;  the  former 
whereof  were  designed  for  types,  at  tho^e  times,  when  the 
tlungs  were  performed.  But  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  were 
so  afterwards,  in  succeeding  ages ;  as  their  passing  through 

See  PsaL  Ixii.  the  title,  compared  -uith  the  cuhject-matter  of  the  Pmfm,  vftkh 
kt  of  Ckriat  in  ttx  perton  efSoiomon. 
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the  red  sea^  being  under  the  cloudy  their  eating  manna  in  the 
^▼ildeniesSf  and  drinking  water  that  came  out  of  the  rock.  AU 
these  things  art:  exyircsbly  mentioned,  by  the  apostle,  as  tj^pes, 
1  Con  X.  1,  3,  4.  cumparcd  with  ver.  11.  and  v/c  may  add 
thereto  the  brazen  serpent^  which  was  plainly  a  type  of  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  our  Saviour  applies  it  to  himself,  in  John  iii.  14-' 
But  all  thise  wt-rt-  occasional  types,  which  were  ordinances  to 
the  church  no  lonj^rr  th;m  the  action  was  continued* 

A;^ain,  thore  wtrc  other  things,  wliiih  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing  types,  or  ordinances,  in  all  sucrissivc  ages,  till  Christ  the 
Antiiy;>e  came,  as  circumcision,  the  pnssovvr,  sacritices,  and 
other  rites  of  worship,  used  in  tlic  u  mple  service  :  these  things 
being  expressly  mentioned,  in  scrijnurc,  as  types,  we  have 
ground  to  d^^termine  them  to  be  so.  Thus  ecmcerning  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  as  revealed  to  the  church  of  old. 

2.  We  are  now  to  consider,  that  ilu-  method  which  God  took 
in  the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  ^^race,  under  the  Old 
Testament,  was  suflicient  to  build  up  his  elect  in  the  faith  of 
the  promised  Messiah,   There  were,  indeed,  many  types  given 
to  tnc  church,  but  these  would  not  have  led  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  salvation  to  be  obtained  by  him,  un- 
less God  had  taken  some  method  to  explain  them  ;  for  they  had 
not  a  natural  tendency  to  signify  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  as  words  have,  according  to  the  com^ 
mon  sense  thereof,  to  make  known  the  ideas  they  convey :  but 
their  signification  was,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  in- 
stituted, or  annexed  to  them,  by  the  divine  appointment,  and 
many  of  them  had  not  .the  least  resemblance,  in  themselves,  of 
what  they  were  ordained  to  signify ;  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  explained.  For  we  may  sav  the  same  thing 
of  a  type,  that  is  said  of  a  parable,  as  they  are  both  figurative 
representations  of  some  less  known  ideas,  that  are  designed  to 
be  conveyed  thereby ;  now  a  parable  is  st\led,  by  the  Psalmist, 
A  dark  sayings  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  and,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
A  riddle^  £zek.  xvii.  2.  and  our  Saviour,  speaking  thereof,  in 
this  sense,  tells  his  disciples,  that  vnto  them  it  was  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  ofGod^  but  to  others  in  para' 
iiesy  Luke  viii.  10.  and  they  are  elsewhere  opposed  to  a  plain 
way  of  s])eaking,  as  when  the  disciples  say,  iJ^ow  speakcst  thou 
plainh/^  and  speakest  no  proverb^  or  parable^  John  xvi.  29.  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  margin ;  so  when  Nathan  reproved  David 
for  his  sin,  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  he  first  represented  it  by  a 
parable,  taken  from  the  rich  man^s  robbing  the  poor  man  of  .his 
ewe-lamb^  which,  before  he  explained  the  meaning  of  it,  was 
not  understood  by  him,  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 6.  But  when  he  told 
him,  Thou  art  the  man  intended  hereby,  it  was  as  evident  to 
luiD»  as  though  he  had  made  use  of  the  most  significant  wor(}s 
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relating  to  this  matter*  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  types 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  they  would  have  been 
inintelligibie,  had  there  been  no  explication  annexed  to  them, 
vrhereby  tlie  spiritual  meaning  thereof  might  be  understood. 
And,  if  we  consider  them  as  a  part  of  religious  worship,  we 
:annot  suppose  that  that  consisted  only  in  some  bodily  exercises, 
Hich  as  killing  of  beasts,  sprinkling  the  blood,  &c«  for  that  is 
BO  part  of  religion,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  refers  to,  and  leads 
:he  faith  of  those,  who  are  engaged  therein,  into  the  knowledge 
»f  some  things,  in  which  it  is  more  immediately  concerned* 

But  this  argument  having  been  insisted  on  elsewhere,*  and 
he  necessity  of  God's  leading  his  church  into  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  having  been  considered  and  proved,  from 
the  divine  goodness,  and  a  brief  account  having  been  given  of 
the  method  which  God  took  to  lead  them  into  it,  which  tends  to 
obviate  any  objection  that  might  be  made  against  it  we  shall 
Dsly  observe,  at  present,  that  as  there  is  a  very  clear  explication 
pvtn  hereof,  in  sevend  places  in  the  New  Testament,  so  there 
■re  some  expressions  used  in  the  Old,  which  seem  to  refer  to 
the  spiritual  meaning  thereof;  and,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the 
church  had  then  the  least  intimation  given  them^  either  by  some 
hints,  contained  in  scripture,  or  by  some  other  methods  of  re« 
vcaling  it,  that  there  was  a  spiritual  meaning  affixed  thereunto^ 
irhich  it  is  plain  there  was,  then  it  will  follow,  that  they  might 
easily,  from  this  direction,  have  applied  this  to  particular  m- 
stances,  and  have  attained  a  very  great  degree  of  the  know- 
kdge  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  types  and  ordinances. 

That  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  they 

Were  led  into  several  doctrines  relating  to  the  Messiah,  and  the 

offices  that  he  was  to  execute  as  Mediator,  by  express  words, 

and  they  must  be  given  up  to  a  very  great  degree  of  judicial 

hUndness,  as  the  Jews  are  at  this  day,  if  they  could  not  under- 

itand  thereby  many  of  those  great  truths,  which  relate  to  the 

way  of  salvation  by  Christ.   Now,  if  they  were  led  into  them^ 

hf  diis  more  plain  method,  they  might  easily  accommodate  the 

typical  ordinances  thereunto,  and  accordingly  the  one  would 

it  a  key  to  the  other :  thus,  when  they  were  told  of  the  Mes* 

nh's  bearing  the  iniquity  of  his  people,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 

does,  or  of  the  hordes  laying  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all^  Isa. 

loL  4,  6.  they  might  easily  understand  that  the  same  thing  was 

Mgnified  by  some  rites  used  in  sacrificing,  as  when  the  priest 

yu  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  before  he  slew 

^  tnd  its  being,  upon  this  occasion,  said  to  bear  the  iniquity 

4 the  congregation^  Lev.  iv.  4.  compared  with  chap.  xvi.  2i, 

^*  diererore  they  could  not  be  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  spiritual 

»  See  V9l,  I.pu/res  53—56 
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meaning  thereof.  And,  when  we  read  elsewhere  such  ciqyns- 
sions,  as  plainly  refer  to  the  thing  signified,  by  some  ceremcK 
nial  ordinances,  viz.  The  circumcision  of  the  hearty  Deut«  zzxt 
6.  TRe  calves  of  the  lipa^  Hos.  xiv.  2.  The  sacrifice  of  thanks 
grtnng^  Psal.  cxvi.  IT.  and  many  other  passages  of  the  like  na* 
tore,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were  whoDf 
strangers  to  it ;  and  therefore  these  types  and  ordinances  Wdt^ 
in  an  objective  way,  sufficient  to  build  them  up  in  the  £iidi  of 
the  Messiah. 

This  being  considered,  it  may  very  evidendy  be  inferred, 
from  hence,  that  they  had  full  remission  of  sins,  and  eteiuil 
life,  as  it  is  farther  observed ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessarf 
to  suppose,  with  some  of  the  Pelagians  and  Socinians,  that  they 
might  be  saved  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  nor,  with  the 
Papists,  that  they  were  incapable  of  salvation,  till  Christ  caM 
and  preached  to  them  after  his  death,  and  so  discharged  diem 
from  the  prison,  in  which  they  were  detained ;  nor  widi  some 
among  the  Protestants,  who  extend  the  bondage  of  the  Old 
Testament-Church  so  far,  as  though  they  were  not  fully  justi- 
fied, but  lay  under  a  perpetual  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God.  This 
we  often  meet  with  m  the  writings  of  many,  who,  in  other  re- 
spects, explain  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  grace  in  a  veiy 
unexceptionable  way.   And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  what  is 
well  knoMm,  by  those  who  live  in  the  United  Netherkinda,  that 
this  matter  has  been  debated  with  so  much  warmth  in  those 
parts,  that  it  has  occasioned  divisions  and  misunderstandings 
among  divines,  who,  in  other  respects,  have  adhered  to,  and 
well  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  against  those  who 
have  opposed  them.  The  judicious  and  learned  Cocceius,  whcKn 
I  cannot  but  mtntion  with  the  greatest  respect,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been,  and  is  now,  followed 
t>y  many  divines,  in  those  particular  modes  of  expluning  thi^ 
doctrine,  which  he  makes  use  of:  his  sentiments,  indeed,  about 
this  matter,  were  not  wholly  new ;  but  having  written  com- 
mentaries on  several  parts  of  scripture,  he  takes  occasion  to 
explain  great  numbers  of  texts^  agreeably  to  that  particular 
scheme,  which  he  maintains ;  and  while,  on  the  <me  hand,  he 
runs  great  lengths,  in  explaining  what  he  reckons  to  be  scrip- 
ture-tA'pes  and  predictions,  and  thereby  gives  great  scope  to 
his    imaginjition   on  the  other   hand,  he  extends  the  terror, 
bondage,  and  darkiiess,  which  the  church  was  under,  during 
the  legal  dispensation,  farther  than  can  well  be  justified,  and 
advances  several  thinfjs  in  defending  and  explaining  his  scheme, 
which  many  divines,  who  do  not  give  into  his  way  of  thinking, 
have  exc^'pted  against. 

Instead  of  making  hut  two  dispensations  of  the  covenant  oi* 
^ce,  according  to  tht-  commonly  received  opinion,  he  sup- 
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poses  that  tliere  were  three ;  *  namely,  the  first  from  God's 
giving  the  promise  to  our  first- parents,  immediately  after  they 
fell,  relating  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  should  break  the 
•erpent's  head,  to  his  delivering  the  law  from  mount  Sinai ; 
which  dispensation  had  nothing  of  terror,  or  bondage,  in  it,  any 
more  than  the  dispensation  which  we  are  under ;  and  he  sup* 
poses,  that  the  church  had  clearer  discoveries  of  Christ,  and 
die  blessings  of  the  covenant,  than  they  had  after  Moses's 
time.  The  second  dispensation  was,  that  which  took  place 
when  God  gave  Israel  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  which  he 
generaUy  describes  as  a  yoke,  which  they  could  hardly  bear ; 
and  sometimes  as  a  curse,  a  rigorous  dispensation,  in  which 
there  was  a  daily  remembrance  of  sin :  and  the  reason  of  God's 
exercising  this  severi^,  and  shutting  them  up  in  a  judicial 
way,  under  terror,  darkness,  and  bondage,  was,  because  diey 
revcJted  from  him,  by  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  a  little  be- 
fore the  law  was  given ;  upon  which  occasion,  God  put  a  vail 
upon  his  ordinances,  covered  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  by 
types,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  lead  them  into  the  mean- 
ing thereof,  which  as  was  before  observed,  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  darkness,  as  to  the  great  doc- 
trines that  were  signified  by  these  types  and  ordinances  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  And  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  meaning  of 
what  the  aposde  says,  concerning  the  double  vail;  one  put  on 
die  things  themselves,  the  other,  on  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  both  these  were  typified  by  the  vail,  which  Mosts  put  over 
hhface^  2  Cor.  iiim  13—15,  and  this  darkness  was  attended 
witn  distress  and  terror  of  conscience,  whereby  they  were,  as 
the  apostle  says  elsewhere.  Ail  their  life-thne  object  to  boji'- 
dage^  Heb.  ii.  15.  which  they  explain,  concerning  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  legal  dispensation.  And  they  add, 
that  all  this  continued  as  long  as  that  dispensation  lasted,  or  till 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  third,  viz.  the  gospel-dispensation, 
which  we  are  under,  whereby  the  church  w«is  delivered  from 
this  yoke,  which  neither  they^  nor  their  fathers^  were  able  to 
tear.  But  that  which  I  would  take  occasion  to  except  against, 
in  this  scheme,  is, 

1.  They  seem  to  make  the  terror,  bondage,  and  darkness, 
which  the  church  was  under,  greater  than  they  ought  to  do ; 
for,  I  humbly  conceive,  all  those  scriptures,  which  they  refer 
to  for  the  proof  hereof,  are  to  be  taken,  not  in  an  absolute, 
bot  a  comparative  sense.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  this  dis- 
pensation was  less  bright  and  comfortable,  than  the  present 
dispensation,  which  we  are  under,  is ;  and  another  thing  to  say, 
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firig,  he  and  hit  follawert  call,  Oecononiia  pmmissionis,  ci;  ^nteAef^yMB 
i,  Oicconomiale^s;  rAe  M»W,  Oecoooznia  evungclica. 
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tfiat  it  was  so  dark  und  comfordess,  as  they  generally  represent 
it  to  be. 

2*  I  cannot  but  think,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the 
church  of  Israel  had  a  clearer  discerning  of  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  than  these  divines  would  al- 
low them  to  have  had ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  vail,  that  was 
upon  their  hearts,  principally  respected  a  part  of  them,  and 
that  in  some  particular  ages,  not  in  every  age  of  the  Jewish 
church ;  for  some  of  the  Old  Testament-saints  seem  to  have 
discovered  a  great  degree  of  light  in  the  doctrines  of  the  goa* 

El,  as  appears  more  especially  from  several  of  the  Psalms  of 
avid,  and  some  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

3.  Whatever  degree  of  judicial  blindness  and  darkness  the 
church  of  the  Jews  might  be  exposed  to  for  sin,  it  does  not  so 
fully  appear  that  this  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  them, 
for  worshipping  the  golden  calf  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  Sinai: 
but  there  were  several  instances  of  idolatry  and  apostacy  from 
God,  that  gave  occasion  thereunto,  which,  when  they  repent* 
ed  of,  and  were  reformed  from,  the  effects  of  his  wrath  were 
taken  away ;  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  cere- 
monial law  was  given,  at  first,  as  a  yoke,  or  curse,  laid  on  them 
for  this  sin  in  particular. 

4.  We  are  not  to  extend  the  bondage  and  darkness  thereof 
so  far,  with  respect  to  any  of  them,  as  to  suppose,  that,  under 
that  dispensation,  they  had  not  full  remission  of  sin ;  for  the 
contrary  hereto  seems  to  be  contained  in  several  scriptures ;  as 
when  it  is  said,  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven^ 
whose  sin  is  cover ed^  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  iniquity y  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2.  and.  There  is  forgiveness 
with  thee^  that  thou  mayest  be  feared^  Psal.  cxxx.  4.  and  else- 
where,  Thou^  Lord^  art  good^  and  ready  to  forgive^  and  plen* 
teousin  mercy ^  to  all  that  call  upon  thee;  and  thou  hastforgiv* 
en  the  iniquity  of  thy  people^  thou  hast  covered  alt  their  sin^ 
Psal.  Ixxxvi.  5.  and  Ixxxv.  2.  and  elsewhere.  Who  is  a  God 
like  unto  thee ^  that  par doneth  iniquity y  and passeth  by  the  trans* 
gression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage?  He  retaineth  not  hit 
miger  for  ever^  because  he  dclighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  turn 
again^  he  will  have  compassion  upon  us  ;  he  will  subdue  our  cni-* 
quities;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths^  of  the 
sea^  Micah.  vii.  18,  19. 

These,  and  such-like  scriptures,  seem  so  plainly-  to  over- 
throw this  part  of  their  scheme,  that  they  are  obliged,  in  de- 
fence therieof,  to  understand  tliem  all,  as  containing  nothing 
else,  but  a  prediction  of  that  blessedness,  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament-church should  receive,  and  not  as  a  privilege  that  was 
enjoyed  under  the  legal  dispensation,  which  I  cannot  but  think 
to  be  an  evasive  perversion  of  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  but 
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HOW  referred  to,  and  others  of  the  like  nature ;  for  it  is  plsun 
that  the  apostle,  referring  to  one  of  them,  to  wit,  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  in  Kom.  iv.  6.  compared  with  ver.  9.  says,  that 
therein  David  describes  the  blessedness  that  cometh  not  on  the 
circumcision^onlt/y  that  is,  not  only  on  the  Jews,  but  on  the  un^ 
drcttmcision  also^  that  is,  the  gospel-churcn ;  which  is  a  plain 
argument,  that  this  blessedness,  that  accompanies  forgiveness^ 
was  a  privilege,  that  the  Old  Testament-church  enjoyed,  and 
not  barely  a  promise  of  what  the  New  Testament-church  was 
to  expect :  a*  d.  was  the  Old  Testament-church  the  only  bless- 
td  persons  m  enjoying  forgiveness  \  No,  says  he,  as  they  for- 
merly enjoyed  it,  we  who  believe,  are  partakers  of  the  same 
privilege. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that,  in  consistency  with  this 
scheme,  they  entertain  some  unwamintable  notions  about  the 
justification  of  the  Old  Testament  church.  Some  say,  that  it 
was  less  full ;  others,  which  is  a  more  unguarded  way  of  speak- 
ing, that  it  was  less  true ;  *  and,  agreeably  hereunto,  they  sui>- 
pose,  that  they  had  no  other  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, but  as  implying  in  it  the  divine  forbearance,  or  not  pun- 
ishing j^in  ;  though  diey  had  a  perpetual  dread  that  it  would  be 
punished  at  last,  and  no  comfortable  sense  of  the  forgiveness 
thereof.!  But  this  is  certainly  an  extending  the  terror  and 
bondage  of  that  dispensation  farther  than  we  have  just  ground, 
from  scripture,  to  do,  whatever  turns  they  give  to  several 
scriptures  in  defence  thereof;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude^ 
as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer,  that  the  Old  Testament-church 
had  full  remission  of  sins,  as  well  as  eternal  salvation. 

II*  We  are  now  to  consider  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  ad- 
ministered under  the  New  Testament,  which  is  -the  dispensa- 
tion thereof,  that  we  are  under  and  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  by  way  of  eminency,  we  call  the  gospel- 
dispensation;  concerning  which  it  is  observed, 

*  Minos  plena,  or  minus  vera. 

"f  ¥^  the  pr9of  of  thiif  they  often  rffer  to  that  trripture  in  Horn.  iii.  25.  in  vhich 
it  i$  eaidt  Whom  God  hatli  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  to  declare  his  rigiite- 
ousness,  for  the  rcinissioo  of  sins  that  are  past,  through,  or  after,  the  forbear- 
Mxictf  of  God,  Tps/b'cA  they  tnppote  to  cpntain  an  ivtimtition  of  the  privilege  vhich 
the  ^%peUchurch  enjoyed,  namely,  remUnon  of  9in»  g  vfhereas,  vntler  the  legal  dU- 
peneation,  there  vaa  nothing  eUe  apprehended  by  them,  but  the  forbearance  of  God.' 
so  that  the  Old  Teatament-church  had  irufwa  eLf/tetfluiv ;  the  ./Vrw  Teatament  churchy 
mfwh\  and  they  all  nippote,  that  they  looked  vpon  Chritt  as  Fide-jiissor,  and  not 
KxpromisBOr,  vfhieh  are  terms  uted  in  the  civil  lav  ;  the  former  oftoldch  tignifea  a 
pereenfe  undertaking  to  be  a  surety,  and,  at  the  eame  time,  leaning  the  creditor  at 
hU  liberty  to  exact  the  debt,  either  of  him,  or  the  debtor  himself  /  vfhereoM,  Expro- 
Biiasor,  eigmfiet,  a  pertotCa  undertaking  to  be  a  surety,  in  tofiiUand  large  a  aense^ 
as  that^  hf  virtue  heretff,  the  debtor  is  diacharged.  ilterefore,  since  they  did  not, 
99  dearhf,  know  that  dwlvmdil  diteharge  them,  by  virtue  of  Chrises  undertaking 
to  be  a  Surety,  hut  concluded  that  he  might  exact  the  debt,  either  of  him,  or  themg 
this  -was  the  foundation  of  that  terror  aid  bondage,  vhich  they  were  perpetually  sub^ 
^to. 


^....   v...!i  LhrisL,  the  Substance,  was  exhibit- 
..^u  lilt  Suoatancc  ilicreof,  without  any  particu- 

i  nic  H'jid:  and  therefore  we  may  understand 

.,     .^:icr  time  he  was  the  Substance  of  the  ceremunial 

>  .ui  i!t«:  :-t'otui:K:s  and  types  thereof  had  a  peculiar  re- 

......    .i   uiu;  .Li:d,  as  the  apostle  says,  To  him  give  aU  the 

.  .^  ..&(■)-  .\  iiV£cr«i&^  Aces  X.  43.  or  else  he  may  be  considered 

o     ic  .^uJ^iullc^'  o/die  New  Testatnent-dispensation,  thesnb- 

i..-.uaucr    n  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.     Thus  the  aposde 

'.K  1*5  .!i  :Jiri:ie  crucified^  as  the  principal  thing  which  he  ifc- 

'*.  i///tJ  •;  ii/.';u',  or  insist  on,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 

tki^  ir.M.  ^vi:h  5L10J  reason,  since  all  gospel-doctrines  were  dc- 

'iv^«»c.i  r.>  lead  us  to  him,  and  set  forth  his  glory,  as  the  Foun* 

fUiii   oiid  Auihor  of  our  salvation,  1  Cor.  i.  23.  chap.  ii.  S. 

And  biiih  iho  se;ils  of  the  new  covenant,  namely.  Baptism,  and 

the  Lord*s  Suj^pcr,  signify  that  salvation  which  wc  enjoy,  or 

Iyiijk*  for,  hv  Christ,  our  consecration  to  him,  and  communion 

Hith  him :  thu2»  he  i:>  truly  styled  the  substance  of  both  the  dis- 

-,KnsiiTio!)>  ci'  ihc  covenant;  the  former  looked  forward,  and 

piMiitvd  I  lit  i':irist  to  como,  as  the  object  of  the  church's  de- 

sirj  ..uJ  I x^"" citation;  the  latter  represents  him  as  being  come, 

jiid  sv  tl:i  objf-ct  of  our  joy  and  thankfulness,  for  the  blessings 

\k  hu -i  bo  has  procured  for  us. 

A\d  this  K'luls  us  to  consider  when  it  was  that  the  New 

l\  N.^m-.MU-uispensation  commenced,  which  is  here  said  to  be 

.:»x'.i  Christ's  hving  exhibited.     Christ's  exhibition   implies  in 

•;,  .  .hii  his  public   a;>pcaring  when  he  was  made  flesh,  and 

v;    ...  .iiuvuifc^si  us,  or  elbc  it  has  a  parlicular  respect  to  the  time 

u..,.i  lu'  kirsi  entered  on  his  public  ministry  and  went  about 

vU'.ii^;  w;vu»d,  confirming  his  mission  by  uncontested   miracles  : 

i.u-.  h.'  did  iuunediately  after  his  baptism,  whereby  he  appear- 

*.:  to  Ih-  the  Person,  whose  coming  the  prophets  had  foretold, 

u.:.[  \A\i\u\   John  the  liaplist  had  pointed  at,  and  given  the 

u'ld  ground  to  expect  that  he  would  immediately  shew  him- 

.sii,  in  :i  public   manner  to  them  which  he  did  accordinglv. 

I  .•!>  »p|n.'aring  of  Christ,  was  like  the  sun's  rising  after  a  night 

•:  V  .t'lviK:*^,  ;uid  therefore,  in  some   respects,  the  gospel-dis- 

,.  :\  ..iiion  mi^ht  l)e  said   to   begin  then;  nevertheless,  in  pro- 

.{\  I »A.-- peaking,  it  could  not  be  said  fully  to  commence  till 

i  .    j%.\  iv.-»u:Tection  :  then  it  was  that  the  ceremonial  law  ceas- 

.    j'»  itw  ivp's  and  ordinances  thereof  having  had  their  ac- 

...JisN  .viit  in  him.     Thus  the  prophet  Daniel  speaks   first 

.  '•:       '       "A*  *  "'  ^  ^"^  thereby  confirmirig  the  covenant^ 

.    \\    •    »i   \\w  xih'rfjtce  and  oHation^s  ceasing^  Dan.  ix-  26, 

I   .  wluu   that  dispensation  was  at  an  end,  die  gospel 

v'M  i;\Mucdiutcly  succeeded  it.     We  are  now  to  con- 
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2.  How  these  two  dispensatioYis  differ.  They  were,  indeed, 
:he  same  for  substance,  both  before  and  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  as  was  before  observed,  when  i^e  considered  that  the 
:ovenant  of  grace,  notwithstanding  the  different  dispensations 
ihereof,  is  but  one.  And  this  farther  appears,  in  that  the  bles- 
lings  promised  therein  were  the  same,  to  wit,  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  compleat  salvation  by  him. 
Me  was  the  Mediator  aud  Fountain  of  all  that  happiness  which 
his  people  enjoyed,  either  before  or  after  his  incarnation; 
nevertheless,  the  way  of  administering  this  covenant,  under 
the  gospel  dispensation,  differs  from  its  former  way ; 

(1.)  In  that  it  was,  before  this,  predicted  and  signified,  that 
Christ  should  come,  and  therefore  the  Old  Testament-church 
waited  for  his  appearing ;  and  accorcUngly  they  arc  represent- 
ed as  saying,  Until  the  dm/  breaks  and  the  shadoxt^fiet  away; 
turn^  my  beloved^  and  be  thou  like  a  roe^  or  a  young  hart  upon 
the  mountains  of  Bether^  Cant.  ii.  17.  But  the  New  Testa- 
ment-church adores  and  magnifies  h?m,  as  having  appeared 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  and  fully  accom- 
plish the  work  of  our  redemption  thereby ;  and,  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  he  is  represented  as  having  abolished  deaths 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lights  and  done  every  thing 
for  us  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  our  redemption.  And 
this  is  also  signified  by  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, 
Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  though  they  may  be 

{'ustly  called  gospel-types,  or  external  signs  of  Christ,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  yet  they  ^iStv  from  the 
types  under  the  ceremonial  law,  not  only  in  the'  matter  of  them, 
but  in  that  they  refer  to  the  work  of  redemption,  as  fully  ac- 
complished by  him,  which  the  ceremonial  law  could  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  said  to  have  done. 

(2.)  The  gospel-dispensation  differs  from  the  legal,  and  vcfy 
much  excels  it,  as  grace  and  salvation  is  therein  held  forth  in 
more  fulness,  evidence,  and  efficacy,  to  all  nations.  This  is 
founded  on  what  the  apostle  says,  2  Cor.  iii.  7-— 1 1.  when  com- 
pftring  the  two  dispensations  together,  he  calls  one  the  minis^ 
tratton  of  deaths  or  condemnation^  and  describes  it,  as  that  which 
is  now  done  away^  which  while  it  continued,  was  glorious ; 
the  other  he  calls,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit^  or  ofrightC'^ 
ousnes9f  and  speaks  of  it,  as  excelling  in  glory*  Whether  the 
former  is  styled.  The  ministration  of  deaths  because  of  the 
terrible  manner  in  which  the  law  was  given  from  mount  Sinai, 
upon  which  occasion  the  people  said  to  Moses  Let  not  God 
9peai  with  t/<f,  in  such  a  way,  any  morcj  lest  we  die;  or  whe- 
ther it  respects  the  many  curses  and  threatenings,  denounced 
in  that  dispensation,  to  deter  the  people  from  sin,  we  will  not 
determine :  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  thft  ^g^- 

Voi.  II.  E  e 
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pel-dispensation,  as  excelling  in  glory,  which  is  the  principal 
thing  we  are  now  to  consider,  and  this  it  might  be  said  to  do» 

1^^,  As  grace  and  salvation  are  therein  held  forth  with  great- 
er clearness,  or  evidence.  This  we  may  truly  say  without 
supposing  the  legal  dispensation  to  be  so  dark,  as  that  none  of 
the  church,  in  any  age  thereof,  could  see  Christ,  and  the  way 
of  salvation  by  him,  to  be  signified  by  any  of  its  types  or  or- 
dinances. We  may  observe,  that  when  the  iqx»tle  speaks  of 
this  dispensation,  he  does  not  say  absolutely  that  it  had  no 
glory,  but  that  it  had  no  glory  in  this  respect  by  reason  of,  or 
compared  with,  the  glory  that  excelieth.  Now  the  gospd-dia« 
pensation  excels  the  legal,  as  to  its  clearness,  or  fulness  of  evi- 
dence, in  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  predicticms^  or  the 
making  good  of  the  promises  of  redemption  and  salvation  by 
Christ,  affords  greater  evidence  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  these 
blessings,  than  the  bare  giving  the  promises  could  be  said  to 
doi  for  though  one  gave  them  the  expectation,  the  other  put 
them  into  the  actual  possession  thereof,  when  Christ  the  Sub- 
stance, was,  as  was  before  observed,  exhibited,  and  the  cere^ 
monial  law  had  its  accomplishment  in  him. 

2d7y,  Under  the  gospel-dispensation,  grace  and  salvation  re- 
vealed therein,  are  attended  with  greater  efficacy;  for  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament-church  were  not  so  much 
disposed,  as  they  ought,  especially  in  some  ages  thereof,  to 
enquire  into,  or  endeavour  to  attain  a  clearer  discerning  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  institutions,  through  the 
blindness  of  their  minds,  and  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  so 
the  effect  and  consequence  hereof,  was  answerable  thereunto, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  but  a  small  remnant  of  them,  who  ob- 
tained mercy  to  be  faithful,  who  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  day, 
and  embraced  the  promises  which  tney  beheld  afar  off;  where- 
as, in  the  gospel-dispensation,  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  free 
course^  and -was  more  eminently  glorijied  in  those  places  where 
it  was  made  known  ;  but  this  will  farther  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, 

3rf/y,  That  it  excelled  in  glory,  in  regard  of  the  extent  there- 
of; for  it  was  under  this  dispensation  that  that  promise  was  to 
have  its  accomplishment,  that  Christ  should  be  a  light  to  the 
GejitileSj  and  God's  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earthy  Isa* 
xlix.  6.  or  that  God  would  destroy  the  face  of  the  covering  cast 
over  all  people^  and  the  vail  that  was  spread  over  all  nations^ 
chap.  XXV.  7.  It  was  then  that  a  commission  was  given  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  Mark  xvi.  15.  or  that  Christ 
should  be  preached  tmto  the  Gentiles  and  believed  on  in  the 
ivorldy  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  In  this  respect,  the  gospel-dispensatioa 
certainly  excelieth  in  glory,  and  it  is  owing  hereunto  that  we 
enjoy,'  at  present,  this  invaluable  privilege.    But  if  thia  present 
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ilispensation  be  only  reckoned  the  dawn  and  twilight,  or  the 
beginning  of  that  ^or}"^  that  shall  be  revealed  at  Christ's  se- 
cond coming,  as  grace  is  sometimes  styled  glory  begun ;  or  if 
Ae  apostle's  description  of  it,  when  he  says,  that  we  are  come 
unto  the  heavenly  Jerusalem^  and  to  an  innumerable  company  oj 
angela^  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom^  aiut 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  Heb.  xiu  22,  23*  con- 
lains  an  intimation,  that  the  riory,  which  still  remains  to  be  re« 
Ycaled^  is  nothing  else  but  the  perfection  of  this  present  dis- 
pensation, that  we  may  conclude  that  it  far  excelleth  all  others 
in^ory. 

From  what  has  been  said,  in  comparing  the  former,  and  pre* 
sent  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  we  may  infer. 

[1.]  The  care  of  God  extended  to  his  church,  in  all  the  ages 
diereof ;  so  that  he  never  left  them  without  the  means  of  grace, 
which,  how  various  soever  they  have  been  as  to  the  matter  of 
tbem,  have  yet  tended  to  answer  the  same  end,  namely,  lead- 
ing the  church  into  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

[2.]  We  may  farther  infer  the  necessity  of  external  and  visi- 
ble worship,  which  the  church  was  never  wholly  destitute  of, 
for  then  it  would  have  ceased  to  have  been  a  church  ;  and  also 
the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  as  to  what  respects  the  way  of 
salvation  by  Christ ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  conclude,  that 
the  church  was,  at  any  time,  without  some  beams  of  gospel- 
lig^t  shining  into  it,  or  that  they  were  left,  as  the  Heathen  are, 
to  seek  the  Lord^  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him^  as  the  apos* 
tie  speaks.  Acts  xvii.  27.  or  that,  before  the  gospel-dispensa- 
don  commenced,  salvation  was  to  be  obtained,  by  adhering  to 
the  light  and  dictates  of  nature,  which  discovers  nothing  of  the 
way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  that  remission  of  sin, 
wUch  is  only  to  be  obtained  through  him« 

[3.]  Christ's  having  been  revealed  to,  and  consequently 
known  by  the  Old  Testament  church,  as  the  promised  Mes-^ 
fliah,  may  give  some  light  to  our  understanding  what  we  often 
read  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  persons  believing  in 
him,  upon  his  working  of  miracles,  or  using  some  other  mc- 
fliods  to  convince  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  read  of  any  particular  discover)'  made  to 
them  relating  to  the  glor}'  of  his  Person,  and  offices,  and  the 
design  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  which  was  necessa^  tq 
dicir  believing  him,  in  a  saving  way,  to  be  the  Messiah.  Thus 
when  he  converted  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by  revealing  him- 
sdf  to  be  that  Prophet^  whom  the  church  expected,  when  he 
told  her  some  of  the  secret  actions  of  her  life,  she  immediately 
believed  in  him,  John  iv.  18, 19,  29.  and  many  of  her  fellow- 
citizens  believed  on  him,  upon  the  report  that  she  gave  them 
licrcof,  ver*  39.  and^  when  be  opened  the  eyts  of  the  man  that 
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was  bom  blind,  he  only  asked  him  this  question,  Dosi  thou  be* 
lieve  on  the  Son  of  God  f  and  then  discovers  that  he  was  the 
Person;  and  it  immediately  follows,  that  he  believed  andwor^ 
shipped  him^  John  ix*  t^5^  37,  38.  And  there  were  many  other 
instances  of  the  like  nature  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
persons  believed  in  Christ,  before  he  gave  them  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  desiga  in  coming  into  the  world,  barely  upon  his 
working  miracles,  which  gave  them  a  conviction  that  ne  was 
the  Messiah;  whereas  faith  supposes  not  only  a  conviction 
that  Christ  is  die  Messiah,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  Penoo, 
and  the  offices  he  was  to  execute  as  such.  Tnis  may  very  ea* 
oily  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  Jews  had  been  be^ 
fore  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  they  wanted  no 
new  discoveries  hereof;  accordingly  they  believed  in  him,  and 
worshipped  him,  as  being  induced  hereunto,  by  those  intima- 
tions that  were  given  to  them,  under  the  Old-Testament  <fif- 
pensation,  that  the  Messiah,  whenever  he  appeared,  would  be 
the  Object  of  faith  and  worship. 

[4.]  Since  the  gospel  is  more  clearly  preached  under  this 
present  dispensation,  than  it  was  before ;  this  tends  to  aggra- 
vate the  sin  of  those  who  despise  Christ,  as  revealed  therein, 
as  our  Saviour  says.  This  is  the  condemnation  that  Rg-ht  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  lights  became 
their  deeds  are  evil^  chap.  iii.  19.  Before  our  Saviour's  incar- 
nation, the  Old  Testament-church  might  be  said  to  reject  the 
xovenant  of  promise,  or  not  regard  the  gospel  contained  there- 
in ;  but,  under  the  New  Testament^dispensation,  sinners  reject 
the  covenant  of  grace,  as  confirmed,  ratified,  and  sealed,  by  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the  apostle  says.  Count  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  luheretvith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and 
therefore  are  thought  worthy  of  much  sorer  punishment^  Hd)« 
X.  29. 

Quest.  XXXVI.  Who  is  the  MeiRator  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace  ? 

Answ.  The  only  mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  of 
one  substance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  became  ipan,  and  so  was  and  continues  to  be  God  and 
Man,  in  two  entire  distinct  natures,  and  one  Person  for  ever* 

Quest;  XXXVII.  ffow  did  Christ,  being  God^  become  Mm  f 

Answ.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  •  Man  by  takins  to 
himself  a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  soul,  being  conceived 
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by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  id  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mar)',  of  her  substance,  and  bom  of  her,  yet  without  sin. 

NEXT  to  the  covenant  of  gmce,  and  its  various  adminis- 
trations, we  have,  in  some  following  answers,  an  account 
•f  the  Mediator  thereof,  who  is  set  forUi  in  the  glor}'  of  his 
Person ;  the  offices  that  he  executes,  and  the  estate  in  which 
he  either  was,  or  is,  together  with  those  accessions  of  glory, 
with  which  he  shall  perform  the  last  part  of  his  work  in  the 
close  of  time.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  consti- 
tution of  his  Person,  as  God-man,  Mediator;  and  here, 

I.  He  is  set  forth  as  the  only  Mediator  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  How  we  are  to  understand  his  being  Mediator,  has 
been  already  considered  *,  and  it  was  observed,  that  he  did 
not  make  peace,  by  intreating,  that  God  would  remit  the  debt, 
without  giving  that  satisfaction,  which  was  necessary  to  be 
made,  for  the  securing  the  glory  of  the  divine  justice.  Herein 
we  militate  against  the  Socinians,  who  suppose  him  to  be  sty- 
led a  Mediator,  only  because  he  made  known  unto  the  world 
those  new  laws  contained  in  the  gospel,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  obey,  as  a  condition  of  God's  bemg  reconciled  to  us ;  and 
giving  us  a  pattern  of  obedience  in  his  conversation ;  and,  in  the 
close  thereof,  confirming  his  doctrine  by  his  death;  and  then 
interceding  with  God,  that,  on  these  terms,  he  would  accept  of 
us,  without  any  regard  to  the  glory  of  his  justice,  which  he  is 
no  farther  concerned  about,  than  by  prevailing  that  it  would  de- 
sist from  the  demands  which  it  might  have  made,  and  so  pardon 
sin  without  satisfaction;  But  this  is  directlycontrary  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  scripture,  which  represents  him  as  giving  his  life  a  ran- 
$om  for  many^  Matt.  xx.  28.  upon  which  account  it  is  said  he 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross^  Col.  i-  20.  and  that 
Cod  brought  him  again  from  the  dead  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant^  as  the  God  of  peace  ^  Hcb.  xiii.  20.  and,  at 
the  same  time,  appeared  to  be  a  God  of  infinite  holiness  and 
justice^  and  Christ  a  Mediator  of  satisfaction  :  But  this  will  be 
farther  considered,  when  we  speak  concerning  his  Priesdy 
office  f. 

That  which  we  shall,  at  present,  observe  is,  that  he  is  styled 
the  only  Mediator :  Thus  it  is  said.  There  is  one  Mediator  be* 
tween  God  and  men^  The  man  Christ  Jesus^  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  In 
this  we  oppose  the  Papists,'  who  gready  derogate  from  the  glo- 
ry of  Christ  by  pretending  that  the  angels,  and  glorified  saints, 
are  mediators  of  intercession,  and  that  they  not  only  offer  up 
supplications  to  God  in  the  behalf  of  men  here  on  earth,  but 
wxisi  them  they  present  their  own  merits,  as  though  Christ's 
'      •  *  fee  F<tgc  379.  Vol.  L  ^  ike  Qiuac.  xliT. 
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redemption  and  intercession  had  not  been  auffident  without 
them;  and  accordingly  a  great  part  of  their  worship  consists 
in  desiring  that  these  good  offices  may  be  performed  by  them,, 
on  their  behalf,  which  I  cannot  but  conclude  to  be  a  breadh 
of  the  Jirstj  or,  at  least,  let  them  put  never  so  fair  colours  up- 
on it,  of  the  second  commandment;  which  will  be  farther  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place. 

The  scriptures  they  bring,  in  defence  of  this  practice,  are 
nothing  to  their  purpose*  For  whenever  an  su^ff^l  is  aaid  to 
intercede  for  men,  as  it  is  expressed,  The  angel  of  the  Lardaaik- 
ztoered  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hostSy  how  long  wilt  thou  not  haoe 
mercy  on  Jerusalem^  and  on  the  cities  ofjudah  ?  Zech.  i.  18. 
or  to  be  the  object  of  their  prayers,  or  supplications,  as  Jacob 
says.  The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil^  bless  the  lads^ 
Gen*  xlviii.  16*  no  other  person  is  intended  herebv  but  Christ 
the  angel  of  the  covenant.  Another  scripture,  which  they  bring 
to  the  same  puri)08C,  is  that,  in  which  Moses  says.  Remember 
Abraham^  Isaac j  and  larael^  thy  servants^  Exod.  xxxii.  13. 
which  they  miserably  per\'ert ;  for  Moses  does  not  desire  that 
God  would  hear  the  prayers  that  these  saints  made  to  him  in 
the  behalf  of  his  church  ;  but  that  he  would  remember  the  co- 
venant that  he  made  with  them,  and  so  accomplish  the  promi- 
ses thereof,  by  bestowing  the  blessings  that  his  people  then 
stood  in  need  of* 

And  there  are  two  other  scriptures  that  are  often  cited  by 
the  Papists,  to  this  purpose,  which,  they  think,  can  hardly  be 
taken  in  any  other  sense  ;  one  is  in  Rev.  v.  8.  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  four  beasts  j  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before 
the  Lamby  having  every  one  of  them  harps^  and  golden  vials  full 
of  odours  y  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints;  and  the  other  is  in 
chap.  viii.  3.  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar^ 
having  a  golden  censer  ;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
incense^  that  he  should  offer  it  xvith  the  prayers  of  all  saints^ 
upon  the  golden  altar ^  which  was  before  the  throne.  It  must  be 
allowed,  that  there  are  many  passages,  in  this  book,  which  are 
hard  to  be  understood ;  but  there  are  none  contrar)'  to  the  aiia- 
log>'  of  faith,  or  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  sense 
they  give  of  these  scriptures  is ;  and  therefore  we  must  enquire, 
whcdit^r  they  may  not  be  understood  otherwise  by  us  ?  It  is 
said,  indeed,  the  four  beasts^  and  four  and  twenty  elders^  had 
golden  vials  full  of  odours  y  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints  ;  but 
It  is  not  fully  determined  whether,  by  these  beasts  and  elders^ 
are  intended  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  or  men  on  earth.  If  it 
is  only  an  emblematical  representation  of  those  prayers  that  arc 
directed  to  God  from  the  church  in  this  world,  it  is  nothing  to 
their  purpose.  But  we  will  suppose  that,  by  these  beasts  and 
elders y  here  spoken  of^  yi\\o  fell  down  before  the  Lamby  are  meant 
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the  inhabitants  of  heaven :  nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand, that  they  are  represented  as  praying  for  the  saints  here 
on  earth ;  for  the  golden  vials  full  of  odourSy  are  only  an  emblem 
of  the  prayers  that  are  put  up  by  the  saints  here  on  earth,  which 
God  accepts  of,  or  smells  a  sweet  savour  in,  as  perfumed  with 
odours  of  Christ's  righteousness.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
those  political  emblems,  that  are  used  in  public  solemnities ; 
such  as  the  coronation  of  kings,  in  which  the  regalia  are  carried 
by  the  prime  ministers  of  state,  not  to  signify  that  they  have 
any  branch  of  kingly  dignity  belonging  to  them :  but  the  whole 
ceremony  is  expressive  of  his  honours  and  prerogatives,  who 
is  the  principal  subject  thereof ;  so  when  the  heavenly  inhabi- 
tants are  represented,  in  this  vision,  in  such  a  way,  as  they  are 
here  described,  it  only  signifies,  that  the  prayers,  which  are  put 
up  by  God^s  people  here  on  earth,  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  are  graciously  heard  and  answered  by  him. 

As  for  the  other  scripture,  in  which  it  is  said.  Another  angel 
stood  at  the  altar  j  and  there  was  given  him  much  incense,  that  he 
should  offer  it,  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints^  that  is  generally 
understood,  by  those  who  do  not  give  into  this  absurd  opinion 
of  the  Papists,  as  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  and  then  it  makes 
nothing  to  their  purpose,  but  rather  militates  against  it»'  But  if 
it  be  objected,  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  that  our  Saviour  can* 
not  properly  be  called  another  angel,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
meant  of  one  of  the  created  angels ;  the  sense  but  now  given 
of  the  foregoing  scripture  may  be  accommodated  to  it,  and  so 
the  meaning  is,  this  angel,  or  one  of  the  angels,  stood  at  the 
altar  before  the  Lamb,  and,  in  an  emblematical  way,  is  set  forth, 
as  having  incense  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  presents  to  him ; 
not  as  offering  it  up  for  himself,  but  as  signifying  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  that  the  prayers  of  his  people,  here 
on  earth,  ascended  with  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God*  And 
it  is  as  though  he  should  say  to  Christ,  "  The  incense  is  thin&, 
*'  thou  hast  a  right  to  the  glory  thereof;  and  therefore  let  all 
**  know,  that  this  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  church's  hope, 
•*  that  their  wants  shall  be  supplied  by  thee,"  So  that  this  does 
not  give  the  least  countenanct:  to  the  Popish  docti  ine,  of  there 
being  other  mediators  between  God  and  man  besides  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Some  of  the  Papists,  indeed,  are  sensible  that  this  opinion 
tends  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  our  great  Mediator,  and 
therefore  they  chuse  rather  to  assert,  that  the  saints  and  angels 
are  mediators  between  Christ  and  men,  so  that  we  are  through 
Aeir  means,  to  have  access  to  him,  and  by  him,  to  the  Father : 
but,  since  Christ  not  only  condescended  to  take  our  nature 
upon  him,  and  therein  to  procure  redemption  for  us  ;  but  in- 
vited his  people  to  cotne  to  him;  and  since  it  is  said,  through 
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him  we  Iwve  an  access  unto  the  Father,  Eph*  ii.  18.  and  n'^ 
mention  is  made  of  any,  by  ivhom  we  have  access  to  Christ ; 
and  our  access  to  God  is  founded  only  in  his  blood,  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  but,  by  faith,  in  what  he  has  done  and  suf- 
fered to  draw  nigh  to  God,  as  to  a  Father,  reconciled  to  this 
great  and  only  Mediator. 

II.  This  Mediator  is  described,  as  to  his  Person,  as  God 
incarnate,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  the  eternal  Son  of  Cod,  of  one 
substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father,  who  became  Man,  and 
that,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  by  assuming  to  himself  a  true 
body,  and  a  reasonable  soul,  which  are  the  two  constituent  parts 
of  man.    Here  we  are  to  consider, 

1.  The  Person  assuming  the  human  nature.  He  is  styled  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  and, 
with  respect  to  his  personality,  equal  with  him.*  This  is  the 
same  mode  of  speaking  that  was  used  by  the  Nicene  fathers, 
in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  against  the  Arians,  which 
we  have  largely  insisted  on,  in  our  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity ^\  and  having  also  explained  what  wc 
mean  by  Christ's  Sonship,  as  referring  to  his  Person  and  cha- 
racter, as  Mediator,^  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  subject  it 
present,  but  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  a  divine  Person,  and  shall  consider  him  as  as- 
suming the  human  nature ;  accordingly  we  may  observe, 

(1.)  That  it  was  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead  who  was 
incarnate,  and  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  we 
affirm  against  the  Sabellians,  who  deny  the  distinct  Personality 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  assert  that  the  Father,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  might  as  truly  be  said  to  have  been  incarnate, 
as  the  Son,  since  their  Personalitj^,  according  to  them,  is  not 
so  distinct,  as  that  what  is  done  by  one  divine  Person,  might 
not  be  said  to  have  been  done  bv  another.6 

(2.)  It  follows,  from  hence,  that  the  divine  nature,  which 
belongs  in  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  have  been  incarnate.  It  is  true,  we  read,  that 
God  was  manifest  in  the  fesh^  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  elsewhere, 
that  in  him^  namely,  in  the  human  nature,  dxvelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead^  Col.  ii.  9.  from  whence  some  take  occa- 
sion to  conclude,  that  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the  God- 
head, or  that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was  said  to  be  incarnate : 
but  ilf  this  be  asserted,  it  must  be  with  caution  and  a  distinc- 
tion. I  cannot  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Godhead  absolute!}' 
considered,  but  as  including  in  it  the  idea  of  its  subsisting  in 
the  Person  of  the  Son,  was  incarnate ;  which  is  verj-  well  ex- 

•  See  TV.  /.  Pagf'  243. 

f  See  Que.it.  is,  z,  xi. 

»  Vide,  the  rfte^  Vol.  I.  Pa^r  279. 

^  F,'  'Mt -:Hif#n,  fhe  SattyHan  ATe\fe^ eagerly  hp  arr'nS  v^fter\pArript9J^ifnr 
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'  pressed,  when  we  say  that  the  human' nature  was  united  to  die 
\  second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  rather  than  to  the  Godhead 
I  itsel£ 

\  (3«)  Christ  being  fardier  considered,  as  the  eternal  Son  ot 
1^  Ciod;  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  existed  before  his  incar* 
[  nation,  wMch  has  been  largely  insisted  on,  under  a  foregoing 

JUMwer,  in  defence  of  Christ's  proper  deity.  In  this  we  oppose 

apt  only  the  Socinians,  who  deny  tnat  he  existed  before  he  was 
;  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virpn;  but  also  die 

Arians,  especially  those  of  them  who  take  occasion  to  explain^ 
^  without  disguise,  or  ambiguity  of  words,  what  they  mean  when 
'  Aey  speak  of  him,  as  being  before  time,  which  comes  infinitely 
KslKnt  of  what  is  intended  by  his  being  styled  God's  eternal  ^ 
\  Son,  and  so  existing  with  him  before  time.  Thus  we  have  an 
Y  WjCOunt  of  the  Person  assuming  the  human  nature. 
I  %m  We  are  now  to  consider  die  nature  assum^ed,  or  united  to 
r  i^  divine  Person,  which  was  an  human  nature,  consisting  of 
\'  a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  soul ;  so  that  as  Christ  is,  in  one 
:='  nature,  God  equal  with  the  Father,  }n  the  other  he  is  Man, 
'  made,  in  all  the  essential  iax)perties  of  the  human  nature,  like 

imto  us.  Here  we  may  consider, 

Jl.^  That,  since  this  is  a  matter  of  pore  revelation,  we  have 
iaent  ground,  from  scripture,  to  assert,  that  our  Saviour  \% 
.rlMh  God  and  Man.  Many  of  the  scriptures,  that  have  been 
before  referredno,  to  prove  his  deity,  expressly  attribute  to  him 
an  human,  as  well  as  a  divine  nature,  and  speak  of  the  same 
Person  as  both  God  and  Man ;  as  when  God  styles  him,  Th^ 
Moan  that  is  my  Fellow^  Zech.  uii.  7.  or,  when  he,  who  is  7r« 
hovahy  our  righteousneaa^  is  also  described  as  a  branch  raued 
unto  Daoidy  Jer.  xxiii.  i»,  6.  that  is,  of  the  seed  of  David ;  or, 
as  the  apostle  says,  he,  who  is  over  all^  God  blessed  for  ever^ 
ttfos  of  the  fathers  concerning'  the  fieshy  or  his  human  nature, 
Rom.  ix.  15.  Moreover,  when  we  read  of  the  same  Person, 
as  styled.  The  mighty  God^  and  yet  a  Child  bom  unto  usj  a  Soti 
given^  Isa.  ix.  6.  or  of  the  same  Person's  being  called  Em» 
manuelj  God  with  usj  and  yet  bom  of  a  Virgin^  Isa.  vii.  14.  com? 
pared  with  Matt.  i.  23.  or,  when  we  read  of  the  Word^s  being 
made  fleshy  and  dwelling  among  us  :  and  elsewhere,  being  called 
the  Son  ofGod^  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^  and  yet  made  of  the  seed 
of  David,  according  to  thejlesh\  Rom.  i.  3.  or,  God  manifest  in 
the  fleshy  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  These,  and  many  other  scriptures,  as 
plamly  prove  him  to  be  man,  as  they  do  that  he  is  God.* 
And,  indeed,  the  arguments  to  prove  his  humanity,  taken  from 

*  See$k€  $ame  tcHpturety  and  othert  to  the  Kke  putfote,  before  eiudffer  thepre^f 
ef  CkrUie  proper  dkfy,  tmdsr  Qyett.  ix.  z.  xL  VoL  I.  Page  S03,  to  319.  and 
mimwkat  haebeen  taid  ceneendng  Me  SonMp^  at  implying  km  to  be  Ged-nmn  Mt' 
nLI.JPiagkSa'4.aT9,Usk 

ir^L,  iL  F  f 
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thence,  arc  not  so  much  contested,  as  those  that  respect  his 
prpper  deity  ;  arid  therefore,  if  these,  scriptures  prove  him  to  be 
God,  they  contain  as  strong  and  conclusive  arguments  to  prove 
him  to  be  Man,  so  that  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  sufficient^ 
especially  when  we  consider,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  ill 
these  scriptures  speak  of  the  same  Person ;  therefore, 

(2.)  When  Christ  is  ssud  to  be  both  God  and  Man,  it  does 
not  imply  that  there  are  two  Persons  in  the  Mediator;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  said,  in  the  answer  we  are  explainbg,  that  though 
these  natures  are  distinct,  yet  the  Person  who  has  them,  is  bat 
one.  This  is  to  be  maintained  against  those  who  entertain  fie 
'^  vourabie  thoughts  of  that  ancient  heresy,  first  broached  by  Net* 
torius,*  whose  method  of  reasoning  cannot  be  reconciled  iridi  * 
the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  which  plainly  speak  of  the  sane 
Person,  as  both  God  and  Man,  and  attribute  the  same  actioni 
.  to  him  in  different  respects^  which  is  inconsistent  with  asseit* 
ing,  that  the  Mediator  is  both  a  divine  and  a  human  Perscn; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  tenUi 
to  say,  that  two  Persons  ^an  be  so  united,  as  to  become  cob 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  diis  is  one  of  the  in- 
comprehensible mysteries  of  our  religion ;  and  when  divines 
have  attempted  to  explain  some  things  relating  to  it,  they  hare 
only  given  farther  conviction,  that  there  are  some  doctrines  qoo- 
tained  in  scripture,  which  we  are  bound  to  believe,  but  are  at 
a  loss  to  determine  how  they  are  what  they  are  s&serted  to  be. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  human  na- 
ture, such  an  one  as  our  Saviour's  is  that  has  not  its  own  Per- 
sonality, since  there  is  no  parallel  instance  hereof,  in  any  other 
men,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  thing  that  gave  occasion 
to  the  asserting,  that  he  had  a  human  Person,  as  well  as  a  di- 
vine; 

The  answer  that  I  would  give  to  this  objection,  is,  that 
though,  it  is  true,  every  man  has  a  distinct  subsistence  of  hii 
own,  without  being  united  to  any  other  person,  yet  we  have  no 
ground  to  conclude,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  even  in 
Its  first  formation,  had  any  subsistence  separate  from  the  ^ 
vine  nature.  Had  it  been  first  formed,  and  then  united  to  the 
divine  nature,  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subsistence  of  its 
own ;  but,  since  it  was  not,  its  Personality,  considered  as  uni- 
ted to  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead,  is  contained  t^ierein, 
though  its  properties  are  infinitely  distinct  from  it. 

3.  These  two  natures  are* distinct;  united  but  not  confound- 
ed.  This  is  asserted,  in  opposition  to  an  old  exploded  heresy, 

*  J>reitoriuiwa9  Jiish9pof  Con9tantinof^e,in  therdgn  ofThe9dmu9fihsymmg9r^ 
Jl,  2).  428.  vfho  very  -warmfy  tnaintaineti,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  noi  the  wtfAor' 
of  that  Perwi  that  vas  God,  hut  qf  a  tUttinct  hutman  Person,  called  ChiA  wMdk 
va9ceiUitr€damie§ademMditftke€MmeUat£^fitiU9,yi.jD.^h  ""^ 
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vrhich  was  maintained  by  some^who,  to  avoid  the  error  of  Nes* 
torius,  and  his  followers,  went  into  the  other  extreme,*  and 
asserted,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were  con- 
founded, or  blended  together,  after  the  similitude  of  things  that 
are  mixed  together  in  a  natural  or  artificial  way,  whereby  the 
composition  is  of  a^diflferent  nature  from  the  parts  of  which  it 
is  compounded,  by  which  means  they  debase  his  Godhead,  and 
advance  his  maiihood ;  "or  rather,  instead  of  supposing  him  to 
be  both  God  and  man,  tiiey  do,  in  eiTect,  say,  he  is  neither  God 
nor  man.  The  main  foundation,  as  I  apprehend,  of  this  absurd 
.and  blasphemous  notion,  was,  that  they  could  not  conceive  how 
he  could  have  a  divine  and  human  understanding  and  will^ 
without  asserting,  with.Nestorius,  that  there  were  two  persons 
in  the  Mediator,  whereby  they  split  against  one  rock,  while 
endeavouring  to  avoid  another.  And  to  fence  against  both  ex- 
tremes, the  nuhers,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  "explained  tfatf^ 
doctrine  in  words  to  this  purpose :  Tliat  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  were  indivisibly  and  inseparably  united,  without  sup- 
posing  that  one  was  changed  iqto  the  other,  or  confounded 
with  it. 

Therefore  we  miist  consider,  that  though  these  two  natures 
are  united,  yet  each  of  them  retains  its  respective  properties^ 
as  much  as  the  soul  and  body  of  man  do,  though  united  to- 
gether, which  is  the  best  similitude  by  which  this  can  be  illus- 
trated, though  I  do  not  suppose  that,  in  all  respects,  it  answers 
it.  Thus,  in  one  nature,  Christ  had  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head, and  in  nothing  common  with  us ;  nothing  finite,  derived, 
or  dependent,  or  any  other  way  defective.  In  his  other  nature, 
he  was  made  in  all  things  like  unto  us,  sin  only  excepted :  in 
this  nature,  he  was  bom  in  time,  and  did  not  exist  from  all 
eternity,  and  increased  in  knowledge,  and  other  endowments, 
proper  thereunto.  In  one  nature,  he  had  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  all  things ;  in  the  other,  he  knew  nothing  but  by  com- 
mimication,  or  derivation,  and  with  those  other  limitations  that 
finite  wisdom  is  subject  to.  In  one  nature  he  had  an  infinite 
sovereign  will ;  in  the  other,  he  had  such  a  will  as  the  creature 
has,  which  though  it  was  not  opposite  to  his  divine  will,  yet  its 
'  conformity  thereunto  was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  is  in 
perfect  creatures ;  so  that  though  we  do  not  say  that  his  human 
will  was  the  same  with  his  divine,  as  to  the  essential  proper- 
ties thereof;  yet  it  may  be  s^d  to  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
sense,  as  conformed  thereunto,  in  like  manner,  as  the  will  of 
man  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  God. 

*  Thme  are  called  Eutt/cfuam,  from  EfHychet,  an  abbot  of  Corutantinople,  wAo, 
itken  he  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  reputation%  m  diepuiing  agaitut  ^estoriui,  in. 
the  council  ai  £phe»ui,  a  few  yeare  afie%\  viz.  A.  D,  448.  propagated  fuM  opitntni^ 
«il(dk.«ot  tondemnedf  as  here&ad,  m  the  cotmcU  at  Chakedon^  wf.  Z>.  4^1. 
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Had  tlus  been  duly  considered,  persons  would  ndt'Iiave  bec» 
so  ready  to  give  into  an  error  so  dangerous  and  bksphemoaiy 
as  that  wliich  we  are  opposing.  And  we  have  stifficient  ground, 
jGrom  scripture,  to  distinguish  between  his  divine  and  hwmai 
imderBtanding  and  will,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  in  one'  plaee^ 
t{>eaking  of  his  divine  understanding,  Lordy  thau  knoWeti  iM 
things^  John  xzi«  17*  and  of  his  human,  Cf  that  dmf  €nd  kmr 
inaweth  no  man;  noy  not  the  Son^  Mark  xiii.  3S»  and  aarf bis 
will,  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  truly  ^vine,  in  die 
•ense  as  the  Father's,  as  when  it  is  sud,  As  the  Father 
up  the  deadf  and  qmekeneth  them^  even  S0  the  Son  fmdhmiA 
whom  he  wtU^  John  v.  21.  and  elsewhere,  If'we  ask  anu  tMng 
according  to  his  wiU  he  heareth  us^  1  John  v*  14.  andy  JBli 
that  Cometh  to  mr,  I  will  in  no  wise  castout^  John  vi»  sr>  Aadp 
in  other  places,  he  is  represented  as  having  an  human  willy  es- 
sentially distinct  from  tne  will  of  God;  as  when  he  says,  At 
my  wMj  but  thme^  be  doney  Luke  xxii.  42« 

4.  The  nature  that  was  assumed  bv  the  Son  of  God^  is  fisp- 
ther  described,  as  truly  and  properly  human*  It  was  not  an  sn» 
gelic  nature ;  as  the  apostie  says.  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature 
cfang'elsj  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  design  to  redeem  die  nigds 
tnat  tell,  but  he  took  on  him  die  nature  of  the  teed  of  Airahm% 
Heb^  ii*  16.  And,  this  nature  is  farther  described,  as  oonsilt*^ 
ing  of  a  true  body,  and  a  reasonable  souL 

(1.)  Christ  is  described  as  having  a  true  body*  ThisismuH 
tained  against  those  who,  in  an  early  age  of  the  church,^  de* 
nied  that  he  had  a  real  human  nature*  These,  it  b  true,  do  not 
deny  his  deity ;  but  they  suppose,  that  it  was  imposdble  fer 
God  to  be  united  to  human  flesh,  and  therefore  diat  he  appear^ 
ed  only  ixl  the  likeness  thereof;  as  some  heathen  writers  rone* 
sent  their  gods,  as  appearing  in  human  forms,  that  they  mi£^ 
converse  with  men*  Thus  they  suppose,  that  die  Godhead  of 
Christ  appeared  in  an  human  form,  without  a  real  human  na- 
ture, in  which  sense  they  understand  that  scripture.  He  tmk 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  made  in  the  Hkeness 
of  men  J  PhiL  ii*  7*  as  though,  in  that  place,  the  similitude  of  a 
man  were  opposed  to  real  humanity ;  or,  at  least,  they  suppose, 
that  he  had  no  other  human  nature  when  he  dwelt  on  eardi, 
than  what  he  had,  when  he  appeared  to  the  church,  under  the 
Old  Testament-dispensation,  viz*  to  Abraham,  Moses^  Joshua, 
and  several  others,  in  which  they  conclude,  that  there  was  oi^ 
the  likeness  of  a  human  body,  or  an  aerial  one,  which,  acoora- 
ing  to  some  common  modes  of  speaking,  is  called  a  spirit*  To 
give  countenance  to  this,  they  bring  some  other  scriptures,  as 
when  it  is  said,  after  his  resurrection,  that  A^  appeared  in 


*  Tfdi  ohwrd  opimon^  tubvernve  of  ChUtiaadtSt  wot  pr^pagaied  hf . 
mng  the  Gn99ti€k9,  in  the  9t9snd oeniwy^x^fir  tki»  rtann, were  coflM  JintSfc 
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therform  to  two  disciples^  as  they  walked  into  the  country^  Mark 
xvi.  12.  so  when  he  appeared  to  Mary,  it  was  in  such  a  form, 
as  that  she  knew  not  that  it  xoas  Jesus^  but  supposed  him  to  be 
the  gardener^  John  xx.  14,  15.  and  especially  when  it  is  said, 
in  another  scripture,  Luke  xxiv*  21.  when  his  two  disciples  at 
£mmaus  knew  him^  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight;*  which  they 
understand  of  his  vanishing,  in  the  same  sense,  as,  according  t» 
the  popular  way  of  speaking,  a  spectrum  is  said  to  do* 

But  this  opinion  is  so  absurd,  as  well  as  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture, that  it  only  shews  how  far  the  wild  and  extravagant  fancies 
of  men  may  run,  who  are  so  hardy^  as  to  set  aside  plain  scrip- 
tures, and  take  up  with  some  few  passages  thereof,  without 
considering  their  scope  and  design,  or  their  harmony  with  other 
scriptures*  And,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  said  con- 
cerning him  in  the  New  Testament,  but  what  confutes  it; 
where  we  have  an  account  of  him,  as  being  bom,  passing 
through  all  the  ages  of  life,  conversing  familiarly  with  his  peo- 
ple, eating  and  drinking  with  them,  and,  at  last,  dying  on  the 
cross,  which  put  this  matter  out  of  all  manner  of  dispute ;  as 
also  when  he  distinguishes  himself  from  a  spirit,  when  the  dis- 
ciples were  terrified  upon  his  standing  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  them,  supposing  tliat  he  had  been  a  spirit,  he  satisfies 
them  that  they  were  mistaken,  by  saying,  Behold  my  hands  and 
fnyfeet^  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me^  and  see;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones^  as  ye  see  me  have^  Luke  xxiv.  29* 

As  for  those  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  speak 
of  his  appearing  in  a  human  form,  assumed  for  that  purpose  ; 
whether  there  was,  in  everj*^  one  oJF  those  instances,  a  real  hu- 
man body  that  appeared,  though,  in  some  of  them,  it  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  there  was,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
yet  it  must  be  considered,  that  this  is  never  styled  his  incar- 
nation, or  becoming  man,  but  it  was  only  an  emblem,  or  pre- 
libation  thereof;  and  when  it  is  said,  in  the  scripture  before 
mentioned,  that  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men^  it  does  not 
from  hence  follow,  that  he  was  not,  after  his  incarnation,  a 
real  man,  for  the  likeness  of  wan  is  oftentimes  so  understood 
in  scripture ;  as  when  it  is  said,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
Seth,  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  oum  likeness ^  Gen*  v*  3. 
And  as  to  that  other  scripture,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  ap- 
pear in  different  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was 
a  change  in  his  human  nature,  but  only  a  change  in  his  coun- 
tenance, or  external  mein  ;  or  he  appeared  with  other  kind  of 
garments,  which  rendered  him  not  immediately  known  by  them*. 
And  when,  in  the  other  scripture,  it  is  said,  he  vanished  out 
of  their  sights  nothing  is  intended  thereby,  but  an  instantane- 
ous withdrawing  of  himself  from  them,  which^  it  may  be 
might  contain  something  miraculous* 
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(2*)  Christ  18  farther  'described,  as  having  taken  to  hi 
a  reasonable  soul,  to  which  his  body  was  united.  This  is  i 
tained  against  the  Arians,  who  deny  that  he  had  an  human 
concluding  that  the  divine  nature,  such  an  one  as  they  will  i 
lum  to  havciiiras,  as  it  were,  a  soiil  to  his  body ;  which  is  fg 
ed  partly  on  their  misunderstanding  the  sense  of  those  s 
tures,  in  which  it  is  said,  The  Word  was  madejlesh^  J<^hn  i 
and  God  was  manifest  in  the  Jlesh^  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and,  ii 
Timch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  fiesh  and  bloody  he 
himself  likewise  took  part  ofthesame^  Heb.  ii.  14.  and,  Ofu 
as  concerning  the  fleshy  Christ  came^  &c.  Rom.  ix.  5.  Bu 
principal  argument,  by  which  this  opinion  is  supported,  ii 
cause  they  suppose,  that,  if  he  had  an  human  soul,  distinct 
his  divine  nature,  he  must  have  had  two  understanding] 
^  wills,  to  wit,  a  divine  and  an  human,  and  then  it  would 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  had  contrary  ideas  in  his  i 
and  determinations  in  his  will,  as  man,  to  what  he  had  as 
which  would  infer  a  sort  of  confusion  of  thought,  and  ir 
lari^  of  actions  :  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 

Istj  As  to  the  former,  relating  to  his  assuming  flesh,  i 
very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  by  a  synecdoche^  of  the 
lor  the  whole,  for  fesh  to  signify  the  whole  man,  consist! 
soul  and  body,  of  which  we  have  many  instances  in  scrip 
as  when  it  is  said.  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way.  Gen.  v 
that  is,  all  men  had  corrupted  their  way ;  and  the  prophet  9 
ing  concerning  the  vani^  of  man,  as  mortal,  says,  All^t 
grass^  Isa.  xL  6. 

2dlyy  As  to  the  other  branch  of  their  argument ;  we 
.  that  Christ,  as  Man,  had  a  distinct  understanding  and  will, 
what  he  had  as  God,  and  that  his  human  imderstanding 
not  equally  perfect  with  his  divine,  neither  had  his  hunuu 
the  sovereignty  and  glory  of  his  divine  will.  And,  if  it  si 
be  also  allowed,  that  if  his  human  imderstanding  and  wil 
not  always  been  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  his  d 
he  might  have  had  contrary  ideas,  and  determinations,  as 
to  what  he  had  as  God ;  yet  we  cannot  allow  that  the  d 
nature  would  so  far  suspend  its  direction  and  influence,  a 
his  human  understanding  should  have  contradictory  idc 
his  divine,  so  that  this  inconvenience  should  ensue,  \ 
would  occasion  a  confusion  and  disorder  in  his  actions,  oi 
thods  of  human  conduct.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  hin 
hindrance  to  his  work,  to  suppose  that  his  human  soul  was 
ject  to  some  natural  imperfections,  which  were  inconsistent 
the  infinite  perfection  of  his  deity ;  however,  it  is  suffici( 
assert,  that,  as  Man,  he  knew  every  thing,  which  he  was  < 
od  to  perform,  in  a  way  of  obedience,  and  consented  to 
deKg^ted  in  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  his  divine 
iHiich  would  render  hia  obedience  compleat ;  Aoug^  we 
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tae,  that  the  nature,  in  which  he  performed  it,  was  less  per- 
is^t  than  that  to  which  it  was  united ;  therefore  this  method  of 
Basoning  is  not  conclusive,  and  we  must  suppose,  that  he  had 
!  human  soul,  distinct  from  bis  divine  nature*  This  is  evident, 
Scause  he  could  not  perform  obedience  in  the  divine  nature, 
Ss  human  soul  being  the  only  subject  thereof,  and  it  is  prop^ 
» the  deity  to  be  dispassionate ;  therefore  those  sinless  passions 
rliich  he  was  subject  to,  were  seated  in  his. soul,  as  united  to 
be  body ;  and  that  he  had  such  passions,  is  very  plain  from 
JBsripture ;  for  he  says.  My  soul  is  exceeding'  sorrowftd^  even 
hoo  deaths  Matt.  xxvi.  38.  And  there  are  various  other  pas- 
Ibns  besides  ^sorrow,  which  he  was  subject  to,  which,  thougia 
ree  from  sin,  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  per- 
Isction  of  the  divine  nature. 
-  9.  This  human  nature  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  by  die 

Sirer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
d  born  of  her,  yet  without  sin.  Here  we  may  observe, 
^  (d.)  That  there  was  something  in  the  formation  of  Christ's 
bnman  nature,  in  whigh  he  resembled  the  rest  of  mankind,  in 
that  he  was  not  produced,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  manhood 
b  an  instant,  or  created  out  of  die  dust  of  the  ground,  as 
iuiam  was,  but  was  bom,  or  as  the  aposde  expresses  it,  made  of 
I  womariy  Gal.  iv.  4.  to  denote  his  being  formed  out  of  her  sub- 
ttance;  and  accorcUngly  he  began  his  state  of  humiliation  in 
infancy,  that  he  might,  in  all  respects,  be  made  like  unto  those 
nrhom  he  came  to  redeem.  Herein  the  promise  made  to  our 
first  parents,  relating  to  his  being  the  seed  of  the  woman^  Gen* 
ill*  15*  was  not  only  fulfilled;  but  another  express  prediction, 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  says.  Unto  its  a  Child  is  bom^  Isa. 
ix.  6. 

(2.)  There  was  something  peculiar  and  extraordinary  in  his 
Ebnnation,  as  he  was  an  extraordinary  Person,  and  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  work  peculiar  to  himself ;  so  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  of  a  Virgin,  not  because,  as  some  suppose,  that  that  is  a 
state  of  greater  sanctinr,  than  any  other  condition  of  life,  but, 
as  was  before  observed  *,  that  he  might  be  exempted  from  die 

Kilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  which  he  would  have  been  liable  to, 
nigh  sanctified  from  the. womb,  had  his  human  nature  been 
formed  in  an  ordinary  way.  It  was  certainly  necessary  that  his 
human  nature,  which  was,  in  its  first  formation,  united  to  his 
divine  Person,  should  be  perfecdy  sinless  i  since  it  would  have 
been  a  reproach  cast  on  tne  Son  of  God,  to  have  it  said  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  was,  in  the  nature  which  he  assumed,  es- 
tranged to,  and  separate  from  God,  as  all  mankind  are,  who 
are  bom  in  an  ordinary  way.  And  this  was  also  necessaiy  for 
hn  accomplishing  the  work  of  our  redemption,  since  as  tne  a- 
postk  says,  Such  an  High  Priest  became  us^  who  is  hahf^  harm* 
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/€!8«,  xmdefiltd^  and  separate  from  sinners^  Heb*  vii*  26« 
in  order  to  his  being  bom  oi  a  Virgin,  there  was  an  est 
nary  instancy  of  the  power  of  God ;  and  therefore  it  is 
The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  thepcrwer  of  the  M 
est  shall  overshadow  thecy  Luke  i.  35* 

His  being  bom  of  a  Virgin,  was  an  accomdlishnieiit  of 
prediction  which  we  read  of  in  Isa»  vii.  14*   ihe  Lord 
shall  give  you  a  sign  ;  Behold^  a  Virgin  shall  conceive^ 
a  Son^  and  shall  call  his  name  ImmanueL   This  text  being  i 
convincinga  proof  of  Christianity,  and,  as  such,  refcFred  to  jj 
thjc  New  Testament,  Matt.  i.  22,  23.  the  Jews,  and  mwaof 
Ap  modem  Deists,  have  endeavoured  to  wesiken  ^e  force 
of,  which  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  illustrate  and 
it,  agreeably  to  the  scope  and  design  of  the  prophecy, 
ed  in  the  context ;  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  the: 
lowjing  Paraphrase*   Says  God  to  the  prophet,  ^  Go  to 
•^  and  bid  him  not  be  faint-hearted,  by  reason  of  the  thrc 
^  invasion  by  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria  ;  butl#';] 
^  him  ask  a  sign  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith,  that  I  m^*:^ 
^  hereby  assure  him,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  dolum  aj^ 
^  hurt :  but  I  know,  before-hand,  his  unbelief,  and  the  sdBaK^ 
^  ness  of  his  temper,  that  he  wiU  refuse  to  ask  a  sign  ;  tbfB^ 
*^  fore,  when  thou  goest  to  meet  him,  take  thy  young  son  Shear*''' 
^  jashub  in  thine  hand,  or  in  thine  arms,  from  whom  thou  majw  - 
^  est  take  occasion  to  deliver  part  of  the  message  which  I  scnl 
**^  thee  with  to  him ;  tell  him,  that  though  he  refuse  to  ask  a  sign, 
^  nevertheless  ♦,  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  a  sign^  to  his  people, 
^  whom  thou  shalt  command  to  hear  this  message,  as  well  as 
^  Ahaz,  they  being  equally  concerned  herein ;  therefore  let  them 
^  know,  that,  though  their  obstinate  and  wicked  king  calls  a  com- 
^  pliaace  with  my  command  a  tempting  me,  and  dierefore  wiB 
^  not  ask  a  sign,  I  will  not  give  him  any  other  sign,  than  iriiat 
^  the  whole  liKOUse  of  Israel  shall  behold,  in  future  ages,  which, 
**  though  it  cannot  be  properly  called  a  prognostic  sign,  yet  it 
^  Avill  be,  when  it  comes  to  pass,  a  rememorative  sign  |,  and  that 
^  shall  be  a  glorious  one ;  for.  Behold  a  Virgin  ^  shall  conceive^ 

*  So  tfte  Hebrew  vortl •ught  to  berttukrtd^raiher  than  therefore ;,/^  w U  igwh 
d  rs:30ti  in  other  fcriptureg,  pariicuiorfy  in  Jer.  XX3L  16. 

t  This  is  a  ju9f  dtttinction  relatijt^  to  ngru  meniioned  in  oeripiure^inwKd^ 
mmetimi'M  a  »f-n  did  not  take  place  iiU  the  thing'  mgrnfied^  or  hrvught  to  nmew^ 
tninct  therebti,  had  betrn  accomfiliohed.  See  Exod,  iii,  12. 1  Sam.  \\,  34.  Jsa.  tixriu 
:-0.  Jer.  xliv. '^9,  30.  ao  Bithop  Kidder  weU  obtervee.  See  Demanetrat.^AtJtJk^' 
wiast  Piirt  J  I  pagr  105,  in  FjL  '  ^ 

i  The  /iWrrvip  icord  H^l^Sj*  i>  tntfy  rendered  a  Virgin,  om  it  it  trtmofated  ly  tie . 
J.. XX.  [»  rj^iNfc;]  rc^  -uw.V  unile^ttrmd  the  ten^o/it^  in  tkii  and  other  places  wUs^  < 
:7«'  ffkvr  vnth  it:  ca  also  ditth  the  Ouddee  Paraphrast  thus  understand it^  and^ 
iSyriac^^ini&iCt  *itid  xti!^ttr  iMtin  versions c  end  this  sense  ngi'res  vitk  thegrm^ 
maticat  cpustn^cttun  of  the  vord^  which  is  derived  from  OST  abacondit,  and  H  s^ 
thdes  f9  thj  ctisto  n  WJ J  onoi^  th»  Jeu-s  ofteepinf  Meir  virjim  cmcmM  tiB  9k9 
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*^  and  bear  a  Son^  and  thou  shall  call  his  name  Immanueh  When 
^  this  wonderful  thing  happens,  a  thing  new  and  unheard  of, 
^  which  shall  be  treated  in  the  earthy  that  a  woman  should com^ 
^pass  a  martj  as  it  is  saud  elsewhere^- Jen  xxxi.  22.  then  the 
^  house  of  David  shall  understand  the  reason  why  I  have  not 
^  suffered  these  two  kings  to  destroy  Judah,  so  that  it  should 
"^  be  broken^  that  it  be  not  a  people^  as  Ephraim  sliall,  within 
*  threescore  and  five  yearsj  [vcr.  8.]  for  then  the  Messiah  oould 
^  not  come  of  the  house  of  David ;  and  what  he  shall  do  for 
'**  them,  when  he  comes,  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  all  the  tem- 
4«  poial  deliverances  that  I  work  for  them,  and  particularly  of 
^  this  from  the  intended  invasion  of  these  two  confederate  kings. 
**  Tell  them,  moreover,  that  as  this  shall  be  a  rememorative  sign^ 
*^  so  I  will  give  them  to  understand,  at  present,  that  they  shall 
*'  be  delivered  in  a  litde  time ;  for  before  this  Child,  which  thou 
^  hast  here  brought  with  thee,  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evily  and 
^  chuse  tlie  good^  or  shall  know  the  difference  between  moral 
^  good  and  evil,  that  is,  in  two  or  three  years  time.  The  land 
"  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings  ;  or 
^  those  t^vo  kings,  which  thou  dreadest,  shall  be  driven,  by  the. 
^  king  of  Assyria,  out  of  their  own  land.  And  inasmuch  as  my 
^  people  may  be  afraid,  that,  before  these  t^vo  years  are  expir« 
^  ed,  they  shall  be  brought  into  such  straights,  through  famine, 
^  or  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  generally  attend  sieges,  that 
^  they  shall  want  tlie  necessaries  of  life  ;  let  them  know  that 
^  diis  child,  meaning  Shear-jashub,  shall  not  want  butter  and 
"  honey ^  that  is,  the  best  and  most  proper  food  for  it,  tfiat  he 
**  may  know^  or  rather,  until  ♦  he  know  to  refuse  the  evily  and 
*^  chuse  the  god^  that  is,  till  these  two  kings,  Kezin  and  Pekah^ 
**  be  utterly  destroyed." 

Thus  having  considered  our  Saviour's  being  bom  of  a  Vir- 
gin,  there  is  one  thing  more  that  is  to  be  obser\'ed  under  this 
head,  namely,  tliat  he  was  of  her  substance,  which  is  particular- 
ly mentioned  in  this  answer,  with  a  design  to  fence  against  an 

xoere  married  i  ^here/ore  at  a  learned  vriter  veil  ohaerret,  HD/J^  Notat  statiun  SO; 
Gtarium  domi  dclitescentiiun  idcoq ;  ca(;k'buiii  8c  virghium ;  anil  in  i/ioae  two  pla- 
trtg  in  vhiehit  ia  objected  Ify  the  Je*v»^  that  the  -word  doeg  not  tignify  a  virffin,  Imt  a 
xxMing  woman,  ftamehfy  Prov.  xxx.  19  and  Ctait.  vi.  8.  /n  the  former,  at  one  oih. 
iervetf  Prompt issimum  est  intelligpere  vincula  amoris  ([uibus  virgo  iiicipit  ad- 


mJ^at  9  narnlif  and  the  vulgi 
ParufihroMt  remk}*t  it,  Viri  in  virgine.  ^ud  at  fir  the  later  tcripture,  in  which  U  •» 
•Ok/,  there  are  threescore  queens,  and  fourscore  concubines,  and  virgins  without 
Dumber,  it  it  plain,  the  TwrJ  virgins  ia  not  oppoted  to  young  women,  for  tuch  were 
many  tfthem  that  are  called  queciis  and  concubines,  but  topertons  dejloured;  thtre^ 
fir9  we  may  conclude,  that  the  word  alwayt  tignifet  a  virgin^  and  therefore  i9  righu 
J^  trmntiated  in  the  text,  under  our  pretent  contideration. 

^  So  the  wvrd  it  properbj  rendered  by  the  Chalde^  PmrtpftNLft. 

Vol.  Bk  Of 
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ancient  heresy,  maintained  by  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  ten* 
tury,  and  hadi  been  defended  by  others,  in  later  ages,  who  sup* 
posed,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  derive  his  human  nature  from 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  tl^t  it  was  formed  in  heaven,  and  sent 
down  from  thence ;  and  that  the  Virgin's  womb  is  only  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  seat  of  its  residence  in  this  lower  worlds 
which  they  found  on  those  scriptures  which  speak  of  his  com^ 
ing  down  from  heaven^  John  iii«  13, 14*  which  they  understand 
concerning  his  human  nature ;  whereas,  nothing  is  intended 
thereby  but  the  manifestative  presence  of  his  divine  nature,  in 
which  respect  God  is,  in  other  scriptures,  said  to  come  €bxvn 
into  this  lower  world,  Gen.  xu  5,  ?•  And  another  scripture^ 
which  they  bring  to  the  same  purpose,  is  that,  in  which,  they 
suppose,  he  denies  his  relation  to  his  mother,  when  he  says^ 
Who  is  7/11/  mother  ?  and  xvho  are  mij  brethren  ?  Whosoever  shall 
do  the  iviil  of  mif  Father^  which  is  in  hea'oen^  the  same  is  my  bro* 
thery  and  Stat  cry  and  mother  ^  Mat.  xi.  48.  50.  in  which  he  does 
not  deny  his  natural  relation  to  them,  but  designs  to  shew,  that 
his  regard  to  persons  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  was 
princii'uUy  founded  on  their  doing  the  will  of  his  Father.  And 
whereas  Uiey  farther  suppose,  that  if  his  human  nature  had,  in 
any  respect,  been  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  ei- 
ther she  must  be  concluded  immaculate,  as  the  Papists  do,  or 
else  he  must  have  been  bom  a  sinner ;  this  hath  been  already 
proved  to  be  no  just  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  formation  of 
his  human  nature,  though  it  were  of  the  substance  of  the  Vir- 
gin, was  in  an  extraordinar\'  and  miraculous  way,  whereby  he 
was  exempted  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 

There  is  another  opinion  maintained  by  some  of  the  school- 
men, which,  though  it  be  not  generally  received,  seems,  to  me, 
not  altogether  improbable,  namely,  that  Christ's  human  body, 
though  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  and  a  part  of  her  sub- 
stance, yet,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  formation,  it  differed  from 
that  of  all  other  human  bodies,  inasmuch  as  the  matter,  of 
which  they  consist,  receives  its  form  in  a  gradual  way,  and  they 
cannot  properly  speaking  be  styled  human  bodies,  till  organized 
and  fitted  to  have  their  souls  united  to  them  j  whereas  these 
suppose  that  the  body  of  Christ,  in  its  first  formation,  was  ren- 
dered fit  to  receive  the  soul,  which  was,  in  an  instant  united  to 
it ;  and  both  soul  and  body,  at  the  same  time,  without  having 
any  separate  subsistence,  were  united  to  the  divine  nature.  This 
account  of  the  formation  of  Christ's  human  body,  though  I 
think  it  most  adapted  to  the  union  of  his  soul  and  body  with 
the  divine  nature,  in  the  very  instant  of  its  formation,  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  conclude  it  a  more  probable  conjecture  than  what 
is  generally  received,  yet  I  do  not  lay  it  down  as  a  necessary 
article  of  faith ;  nor  would  I,  from  hence,  be  supposed  to  deny 
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that  the  body  of  Christ  grew  in  the  womb  like  other  ,human 
bodies,  after  the  soul  is  united  to  them ;  nor  would  I  set  aside 
die  account  the  scripture  gives  of  tlie  virgin's  accomplishing'  the 
fall  number  of  days^  in  which  she  should  be  deliveredy  Luke  ii» 
Ob  Gal*  iv.  4.  Thus  we  have  considered  our  Saviour,  as  having 
a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  and  both  united  to  the  di- 
vine nature,  whereby  he  is  denominated  God  incarnate,  in  this 


6.  Our  Mediator  is  farther  said  to  have  been  incarnate,  in  the 
fiilness  of  time;  and  it  is  added,  he  shall  continue' to  be  both 
God  and  man  for  ever* 

(l*)  Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  Christ's  becoming 
flUDOt  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  human  nature  could  not  be 
united  to  the  divine  from  all  eternity ;  since  it  is  inconsistent 
with  its  being  a  created  nature,  that  it  should  exist  from  eter- 
nity ;  nptwithstanding  he  might,  had  it  been  so  determined,  have 
assumed  this  nature  in  the  beginning  of  time,  or  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  man,  who  then  stood  in  need  of  a  Mediator  % 
imt  God,  in  his  sovereign  and  wise  providence,  ordered  it  other-, 
wise,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  distance  of 
time  between  the  fall  of  man  and  Christ's  incarnation,  in  order 
to  his  recovery,  which  is  called,  in  scripture,  the  fulness  oftimey 
GaL  iv«  4.  that  is,  the  time  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  parti- 
culariy  Daniel,  Dan.  ix.  24,  25'.  whose  prediction  had  an  ad- 
didonal  circumstance  of  time  annexed  to  it,  which  gave  occa- 
non  to  the  Jews  to  expect  his  coming  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  incarnate. 

That  there  was  an  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at 
this  time,  appears  from  the  disposition  of  many  among  them  to 
adhere  to  any  one,  especially  if  he  pretended  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  that  he  would  make  somcf  change  in  their  civil  af- 
fiure ;  and  the  Jewish  historian  *  tells  us  of  many  tumults  and 
seditions  that  were  in  that  age.  Some  of  their  ringleaders  he 
styles  magicians ;  and  persons  pretending  to  be  prophets^  though, 
indeed,  he  does  not  expressly  say  that  they  assunle  the  charac- 
ter of  Messiah,  yet  he  observes,  that  the  time  in  which  this  was 
done,  gave  occasion  hereunto  f  ;  by  which  he  means  that  it  be- 
ing at  that  time  that  the  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah,  their 
king,  should  come,  they  thought  it  a  fit  opportunity  to  make 
these  efibrts,  to  shake  oiF  the  Roman  yoke ;  and  they  were  so 
tur  from  concealing  the  expectation  they  had  thereof,  that  it 
was  well  known  by  the  heathen,  who  were  not  without  jealou- 
sies concerning  them,  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  so  that  some 
celebrated  writers  among  them  observe,  that  it  was  generally 

*  See  Jueph,  Antiq.  lib.  XVUl  cap,  1.  6f  Lib,  XX.  cap.  %yd€  JBelL  Jwi. 
lib.  //.  cap.  6. 
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svceived  throughout  the  east,  according  to  some  aicieiC  fit* 
dictions,  that,  at  that  ume,  the  Jews  shoiud  obtain  the  empire  i^ 
and  there  are  several  expressions,  in  scripture,  which  iniiatiiB 
as  much :  thus  Gamalid  speaks  of  one  Theudas,  who  i^oiki 
himulfto  be  ^omeboAffhj  which,  it  b  probaUe,  he  means  dbe 
Messiaht  ^  whom  a  number  ofmen^  abmtfour  AundreJ^'/eme4 
themeehesj  and  were  elainy  Acts  v.  36,  37.  wUch  some  think 
to  be  tlie  same  person  that  Jose^us  mentions,  the  name  beim 
the  same;  though  others  are  rauier  inclined  to  think  that  it  w«i 
anotlier  nretender  to  diis  character,  from  some  critical  remafin 
they  make  cn^  circumstance  of  time  referred  to  by  Gamalid, 
being  different  from  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Josephufc  i 
However,  this  does  not  affect  our  argument;  for  it  b  plain,  Sram 
hence,-  diat,  about  that  time,  the  Jews  were  disposed  to  joia 
tiiemsdves  to  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  tlm 
lie  was  the  Mesuah* 

And  this  farther  appears,  from  what  our  Saviour  says,  ^ 
that  ever  came  before  me^  are  thieves  and  robbers^  John  x.  8*  faj 
wUch,  doubtless,  he  means,  several  that  pretended  to  be  tht 
Messi^  in  that  age,  before  He  came ;  and  it  is  said  elsewhere, 
Luke  xtx«  1 1^  a  litde  before  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  that  thqf» 
that  is,  the  Tews,  soenerallv  thought  that  the  kingdom  ofGody,  and 
consequently  the  Messiah,  whmi  they  expected,  ohotdd  tmatr 
tBately  appear;  and  he  also  foretels,  that  between  this  and  tfM 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  before  that  age  was  at  an  eiid, 
many  false  Chrtsts^  shotdd  arise  jKclA  warns  his  followers  nottc 
adhere  to  them,  Mat.  xxiv.  24>--26« 

Moreover,  had  not  the  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah  wouk 
appear  at  that  time,  they  would  never  have  sent  in  so  formal  f 
manner,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done,  to  enquire.  Whether  jfoht 
the  Baptist^  when  he  exercised  his  public  ministry  amongst  them 
VNts  he?  John  i.  19 — ^21.  And,  when  he  had  convinced  then 
that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  that  our  Saviour  would  sooi 
appear  publicly  amongst  them,  who  had  the  only  right  to  thii 
character,  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  them  tc 
believe  it ;  and  accordingly  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  that  is,  thi 

Eeople  almost  universally  attended  on  his  ministry^  and  wen 
aptized,  making  a  profession  of  this  faith,  ikkA  o£  their  expec* 
tation  of,  and  willingness  to  adhere  to  him ;  and  it  was  the  re 

Sit,  that  the  wise  men,  who  came  from  the  east,  had  receivec 
)m  the  Jews,  who  were  conversant  with  them,  that  this  was 
the  time  diat  the  Messiah  should  appear,  that  brought  them  t< 

*  Vid*  Suet9n  in  Vapat.  Percrebuerat  orifNit  toi9,  wnius  £/  cmutaiu  9pinUf  eat 
M /Mt  fuieo  temptre  Judeti^  profecH,  rerum  ptttrcnhtr  /  C/  Tacit.  UitttT.  Lib,  P 
fiwribu9  per9uam9  imtrat,  onHguit  iOcerdotiMnHerii  eonttntri,  eo  iptp  tfmpwrefir 
vt  vafc$€ere$f  Oricw,  prt^keHq  f  Judta  rerum  potktntuf* 
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Jerusalem,  from  their  respective  countries,  otherwise  that  pre- 
ternatural meteor,  or  star,  which  they  saw,  could  not  have  givea 
tiiem  a  sufficient  intimation  concerning  this  matter,  so  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  come  and  pay  their  homage  to  him  ;  and  when 
they  came,  and  enquired  of  Herod,  Where  is  he  that  is  born 
Jking'  of  the  Jewsf  how  surprizing  soever  it  might  be  to  that 
proud  tyrant,  to  think  that  there  was  one  bom,  who,  as  he  sup- 
posed, would  stand  in  competition  with  him  for  the  crown,  yet 
it  was  no  unexpected  thing  to  the  Sanhedrim,  whose  opinion  in 
this  matter  he  demanded,  in  an  hypocritical  manner;  therefore 
tliey  say,  he  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem^  according  to  tbe  pre- 
diction of  the  prophet  Micah ;  whereas,  if  they  had  not  known 
diat  this  was  tne  time  in  which  he  was  to  be  born,  they  would 
have  replied,  that  it  was  an  unseasonable  question,  and  a  vain 
thing,  to  ask  where  a  person  was  to  be  bom,  whose  birth  was 
not  expected  in  that  age ;  and  they  miglit  easily  have  satisfied 
Herod,  and  removed  the  foundation  of  his  jealousy  and  trou- 
Ue,  and  thereby  have  prevented  that  inhuman  barbarity  com- 
mitted on  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  if  they  had  told  him  that 
the  time  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  in  which  the  Mes- 
jdah  was  to  be  bom,  was  not  yet  come  :  but  tliey  knew  other- 
wise ;  and  in  this  respect,  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  bom  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  That  which  we  shall  farther  observe,  con^ 
eeraing  it,  is, 

\st^  That  it  was  at  that  time  when  God  had  sufficiently  tried 
die  faith  of  the  Old  Testament-church,  in  waiting  for  his  com- 
ing, and  thereby  glorified  his  sovereignt}',  who  hath  the  times 
and  seasons  of  his  bestowing  all  blessings  in  his  own  power. 

2diy^  It  was  at  that  time  when  the  measure  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  world  was  abundantly  filled,  whereby  his  people  might 
(4>8erve  the  deplorable  state  into  which  sin  had  brought  man- 
kind, and  the  utter  impossibility  of  our  recovery  without  a  Me- 
diator, and  that  the  light  of  nature  could  not  discover  any 
method  by  which  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  man  might 
be  brought  about. 

^dlij^  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Jewish  church  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  therefore  the  most  seasonable  time,  and  they 
were  laid  under  the  highest  obligations  to  adore  and  magnify 
him  :  their  political  state  was  broken,  the  sceptre  departed  from 
Judah,  and  they  were  brought  under  the  Roman  yoke,  which 
tax  very  uneasy  upon  them  ;  neither  could  they  ever  expect  to 
make  that  figure  in  the  world  as  they  once  had  done,  there- 
fore now  was  the  time  for  the  McssisJi  to  come,  and  erect  his 
kingdom.  And,  besides  this,  they  were  given  up  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  judicial  blindness  and  hardness,  and  were  disposed 
to  make  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions ;  so  that  reli- 
gion, ajQong  them,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  therefbre  it  was  the 
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fittest  time  tar  God  to  display  his  grace,  in  reviving  his  woil|^ 
and  preventing  his  cause  and  interest  from  wholly  sinking  itf 
die  world*  Tms  was  the  time  in  which  the  Son  of  God  becaat 

(2*)  Christ  shall  continue  to  be  God  and  Man  for  ever,  gr 
the  union  of  these  two  natures  is  indissoluble :  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  he  is  necmarily  eternal  and  unchangeable^  and  the  hi^ 
man  nature  shall  Continue  for  ever  united  to  it,  as  the  resuitof 
the  divine  purpose,  in  which  God  intends  that  some  ends,  g^, 
lious  to  himself,  honourable  to  die  Mediator,  and  advantagcoM 
to  his  people,  should  be  attained  thereby.  For, 

lUj  If  he  had  had  a  design  to  lay  aside  his  human  nature^  hi^' 
would  have  done  it  when  he  fimshed  his  woric  of  obedience  and 
tufierings  dierein,  and  thereby  had  so  hr  answered  the  end  df 
his  incarnation,  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  for  the  pur-* 
chase  of  redemption:  but  when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  ga^ 
Conqueror  pver  death  and  hell,  and  was  declared  to  have  ac^ 
complished  the  work  he  came  into  the  world  about,  it  is  cer- 
tain ne  did  not  lay  it  aside,  but  ascended  visibly  into  heavc% 
and  shall  come  agun,  in  a  visible  maimer,  in  that  same  natone^ 
to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day* 

2dkfj  The  eternity  of  Christ's  human  nature  appears  firom 
the  eternity  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  of  which  more  undo 
a  following  answer,  when  we  come  $o  speak  concerning  the  ^^ 
ry  of  Christ's  kingly  office.  It  appears  ako,  from  the  etenuty 
of  his  intercession,  which,  as  the  aposde  expresses  it,  Ife  eoft 
liveth  to  moAcj  Heb.  vii.  25.  for  his  people  :  thus  he  does,  by 
appearing  in  the  human  nature  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  their 
behalf;  therefore  he  must  for  ever  have  an  human  nature. 

Sdlyj  His  saints  shall  abide  for  ever  in  heaven,  and,  as  ^; 
aposde  says,  Shall  ever  be  xmth  the  Lord^  1  Thess.  iv«  \7m  and 
their  happiness  shall  continue  both  as  to  soul  and  body  ;  and, 
with  respect  to  their  bodies,  it  is  said,  they  shall  ht  fashioned  ^ 
hie  unto  Chrises  g'hrious  body^  PhiL  iii*  21.  therefore  his  glo- 
rious body,  or  his  human  nature,  shall  continue  for  ever  united, 
to  his  divine  Person* 

A4hly^  His  retaining  his  human  nature  for  ever,  seems  necesr^ 
sary,  as  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God :  it  is  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  his  love  to  mankind,  and  an  external  means  to  draw 
forth  their  love  to  him,  who  procured  those  mansions  of  ^oryi^ 
which  they  shall  for  ever  be  possessed  of,  by  what  he  did  and 
suffered  for  them  therein. 
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Quest.  XXXVtiI.  Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator 
should  he  God? 

Anew*  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  that 
he  might  sustain  and  keep  the  human  nature  from  sinking 
under  the  infinite  wrath  of  God,  and  the  power  of  death,  give 
worth  and  efficacy  to  his  sufferings,  obedience,  and  interces- 
sion ;  and  so  satisfy  God's  justice,  procure  his  favour,  pur- 
chase a  peculiar  people,  give  his  Spirit  to  them,  conquer  all 
their  enemies,  and  bring  them  to  everlasting  salvation. 

Quest.  XXXIX.  Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  Man  ? 

Answ.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  Man,  that 
he  might  advance  our  nature,  perform  obedience  to  the  law, 
suffer,  and  make  intercession  for  us  in  our  nature,  have  a  fel- 
low-feeling of  our  infirmities,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  and  have  comfort  and  access  with  boldness  unto 
the  throne  of  grace. 

Quest.  XL.  Why  was  it  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be 
God  and  Man  in  one  Person  f 

Answ.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator,  who  was  to  recon- 
cile God  and  Man,  should  himself  be  both  God  and  Man, 
and  this  in  one  Person,  that  the  proper  works  of  each  nature 
might  be  accepted  of  God  for  us,  and  relied  on  by  us,  as  the 
works  of  the  whole  Person. 

OU  R  Mediator  having  been  considered  as  God  and  Man, 
in  one  person,  we  have  a  farther  account  of  the  necessity 
of  being  so.  And, 

I.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  divine  Person,  for  se- 
veral reasons  here  assigned,  with  others  that  may  be  added.  As, 

1.  If  he  had  not  been  God,  he  could  not  have  come  into  the 
the  world,  or  been  incarnate,  and  have  had  the  guilt  of  our  sins 
laid  on  him,  with  his  own  consent ;  for  he  could  not  have  been 
a  party  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  in  which  this  matter  was 
stipulated  between  the  Father  and  him ;  and,  had  he  not  con- 
sented to  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  our  sin,  he  could  not  have 
been  punished  for  it,  inasmuch  as  God  cannot  punish  an  inno- 
cent person ;  and,  if  such  an  one  be  charged  with  this  guilt,  and 
consequently  rendered  the  object  of  vindictive  justice,  as  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been,  in  scripture,  it  must  be  with  his 
own  consent.  Now  the  human  nature  could  not  consent  to  its 
o^vn  formation,  and  therefore  it  could  not  consent  to  bear  our 
iniquities ;  since  to  consent  supposes  the  person  to  be  existent, 
which  Christ,  bad  he  been  only  Man,  would  not  have  been  be- 
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fore  his  incarnation,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  ccnoeii 
die  world  as  a  Surety  for  us,  and  so  would  not  have  been 
in  this  respect,  to  hare  discharged  the  principal  part  of 
work,  which  be  enc;aged  in  as  Mediator. 

3»  There  is  another  thing,  mentioQed  in  this  ans^fcr,  wU^"^ 
rendered  it  reqiusite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God» 
Ij,  that  he  might  sustain  and  keep  the  human  nature  fin^i 
ing  under  the  infinite  wrath  of  God,  and  the  power  of  d 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  weight  of  the  wradi  of  God^' 
to  our  sin,  was  so  great,  that  no  mere  creature  conldf  bgr., 
oini  strengdi,  have  subsisted  under  it.  We  will  not  devf , 
•  mere  creature,  supposing  him  only  innocent,  but  nXit  i 
to  a  divine  Person,  might  have  been  borne  up,  under  die 
est  burthen  laid  on  him,  by  the  extraordinaiy  assistance 
with  whom  all  things  are  possible ;  nor  that  God's  giving  a  ^ 
mise  that  he  should  not  £ul,  or  be  discouraged,  is  audi  m 
curt^,  as  would  eflfectually  keep  it  from  sinking;  yi^ 
consider  the  human  nature,  as  united  to  the  divine,  t 
additional  security,  that  he  should  not  ank  under  the  ii 
weight  of  the  wrath  of  God,  that  lay  upon  him  ;*  for  AetJ^ 
would  have  been  said,  that  he,  who  is  a  divine  Person,  miacRL' 
ried  in  an  important  work,  which  he  undertook  to  pcrfimtriij^ 
bis  human  nature,  which  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  UtAi 
so  far  this  argument  hath  its  proper  force.   But,  ,rj 

3.  There  is  another  reason,  which  more  fully  proves  thelas-  .^ 
cee^ity  of  the  Mediator's  being  a  Divine  Person,  viz.  that  dis. 
might  give  worth  and.efficacy  to  his  sufferings,  obedience,  nil 
intercession,  that  so  what  he  did  might  have  a  tendency  to  SBf; 
swer  the  valuable  ends  designed  thereby,  namely,  the  satisfy-, 
ing  the  justice  of  God,  procuring  h>9  favour,  and  purchasing  9 

Xeculiar  people  to  himself.  Had  he  been  only  man,  wlu^fcV. 
id  and  suffered,  might  indeed  have  been  sinless,  and  perfect 
in  its  kind ;  nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  of  infinite  value,  fiv 
a  finite  creature,  as  such,  cannot  pay  an  infinite  price,  and. 
thereby  answer  the  demands  of  justice.  Had  nothing  been  de». 
manded  of  hiip  but  a  debt  of  obedience,  which  he  waft  obligsi 
to  perform  for  himself,  as  a  creature,  it  wovdd  not,  in4eed,  ha?( 
been  necessary  that  it  should  be  of  infinite  worth  and  valfj^' 
dny  more  than  that  obedience,  that  was  due  from  our  ix9^  ps^ 
rents,  while  in  a  state  of  innocency :  But  when  this  is  cpnsir 
dered  as  a  price  of  redemption  paid  for  us,  and  as  designed  to 
procure  a  right  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  eternal  life,  this  mu^ 
be  of  such  a  value,  that  the  glory  of  the  justice  of  God  midit 
be  secured,  which  nothing  less  than  an  infinite  price  could  do; 
and  the  la^  of  God  must  not  only  be  fulfilled,  but  magnii 
and  made  honourable ;  and  therefore  the  obedience,  which 
.required,  mtist  not  giAr  be  s£nl(?ss,  but  have  in  it  au  loS^ 
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worth  and  value,  that  hereby,  when  in  a  way  of  intercessicni, 
it  is  pleaded  before  God,  it  might  be  effectual  to  answer  the 
ends  designed  thereby ;  but  this  it  could  not  have  been,  had  he 
not  been  an  infinite  Person,  namely,  God  as  well  as  Man. 

4.  Another  reason  assigned  for  this,  is,  that  he  might  give 
fais  Spirit  to  his  people.  It  is  necessary  that  redemption  should 
be  applied,  as  well  as  purchased ;  and  that  the  same  Person, 
)M  a  peculiar  branch  of  glory  due  to  him,  should  perform  the 
^ODc  as  well  as  the  other ;  and,  in  the  application  of  redemption, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Spirit  should  be  glorified,  that  hereby 
lie  might  appear  to  be  a  divine  Person ;  and,  as  he  acts  herein 
in  subserviency  to  the  Mediator's  glory,  as  has  been  before 
observed  *,  he  is  said  to  be  sent  by  him,  which  he  could  not 
have  been,  had  not  Christ  had  a  divine  nature,  in  which  re- 
spect he  was  equal  with  him ;  nor  could  he  be  said  to  give 
chat  which  the  Spirit  works,  as  he  promised  to  do,  when  he 
fold  his  disciples.  If  I  depart^  Jxuill  send  him  unto  you^  John 
xvi.  7. 

5.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  God,  that  he  might 
conquer  all  our  enemies,  and  so  remove  ever}'  thing  out  of  the 
way  that  tends  to  oppose  his  name,  interest,  and  glory  ;  these 
are  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  death.  Sin,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  holiness  of  God,  is  that  which  spirits,  excites,  and  gives 
being  to  all  opposition  there  is  against  him,  either  in  eardi  or 
hell,  and  endeavours  to  eclipse  his  glory,  controul  his  sove- 
leignty,  and  reflect  dishonour  on  all  his  perfections.  This  must 
be  subdued  by  Christ,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  have  dominion  over 
liis  people,  Rom.  vi.  14.  and,  in  order  hereunto,  its  condemn- 
ing power  must  be  taken  away,  by  his  making  satisfaction  for 
it,  as  our  great  High  Priest ;  and  also  its  enslaving  power  sub* 
dued  by  the  efficacy  of  his  grace,  in  the  internal  work  of  sane- 
tification. 

And,  upon  his  having  obtained  this  victory  over  sin,  Satan 
18  also  conquered  when  his  prisoners  are  brought  from  under 
his  power;  and  he  finds  himself  for  ever  disappointed,  and  not 
able  to  detain  those,  who  were,  at  first,  led  captive  by  him,  nor 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  God  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his 
elect,  or  to  boast  as  though  he  had  wrested  the  sceptre  out  of 
his  hand,  or  robbed  him  of  one  branch  of  his  glory. 

Moreover,  the  world,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  God's  enemies,  must  be  conquered  inasmuch  as  it  opposes 
his  name  and  interest  in  an  objective  way,  from  whence  cor- 
rupt nature  takes  occasion  either  to  abuse  the  various  gifts  and 
dispensations  of  providence,  or  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with 
diose  who  are  enemies  to  God  and  religlbn,  to  become  more 
like  them,  as  the  aposde  says,  The  friendship  of  the  ivorldi^ 

*  Set  Vol.  1.  Pagt  291, 292 

Vol.  II.  H  h 
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enmity  ivith  God^  James  iv.  4.  Now  Christ  must  be  God,  thst 
he  may  discover  i;s  snares,  and  enable  his  people  to  improve 
the  good  things  of  providenco  to  his  glory,  and  over-rule  ibr 
evil  things  thereof  for  their  good* 

And  as  for  death,  which  is  reckoned  among  Christ's  and  hb 
people's  enemies,  which  the  apostle  calls.  The  last  enemy  that 
is  to  be  destroyed^  1  Cor*  xv.  26.  this  is  suffered  to  detain  tbe 
bodies  of  believers,  as  its  prisoners^  till  Christ's  second  comings 
but  ii  must  be  destroyed,  that  so  they  may  be  made  partaken 
of  complete  redemption ;  and  this  is  also  a  part  of  the  Media* 
tor's  work,  as  be  raises  up  his  people  at  the  last  day*  And  aD 
these  victories  over  sin,  Satan,  the  worid^  and  death,  as  tfaejr 
require  infinite  power,  so  it  is  necessary  that  he,  who  obtains 
them,  should  be  a  divine  Person* 

6.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God,  that  he 
might  britig  his  people  to  everlasting  salvation,  that  is,  first  fit 
them  for,  lead  them  in  the  way  to  Heaven,  and  then  receive 
them  to  it  at  last;  for  this  reason,  he  is  styled.  The  author  and 
Fini6her  of  our  Faithj  Heb*  xii*  2.  and  it  is  ssud,  that  as  he  fo- 
g-an  the  goodxvork^so  he  performs  it^  Phil.  i.  6.  or  carries  it  on 
to  perfection.  Grace  is  Christ's  gift  and  work  ;  as  he  purcbas- 
cd  it  by  his  blood,  while  on  earth ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
apply  it  by  his  power ;  even  as  Zerubbabel,  who  was  a  type  of 
him,  after  he  had  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  temple,  at  last, 
brought  forth  the  head-stone  thereof  with  shoutings,  crying^ 
Crace^  graccy  unto  ity  Zech.  iv.  7.  so  Christ  works  all  our 
works  ibr  us,  and  in  us,  till  he  brings  them  to  perfection,  and 
presents  hh  people  unto  himself  a  glorious  churchy  not  hatfing 
spoty  or  xurmkley  or  any  such  things  but  that  it  should  be  holy y  and 
without  hlemishy  Kph.  v.  27.  and  this  is  certainly  a  divine 
work,  and  consequently  he,  who  performs  it,  must  be  a  divine 
Peison.     And  to  this  we  m:iy  add, 

7.  It  was  necessary  that  our  Mediator  should  be  God,  inas- 
much as  tlie  everlasting  happiness  of  his  people  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  him.  He  is  not  only  the  Author  of  their  com- 
plete blessedness,  but,  as  we  may  express  it,  the  matter  of  it; 
they  are  made  happy,  not  only  by  him,  but  in  him ;  accordingly 
heaven  is  described  as  a  state,  in  which  they  behold  his  glory^ 
John  XV ii.  24.  and  see  him  as  he  isy  1  John  iii.  2^  therefore, 
since  he  is  the  Fountain  of  blessedness,  it  is  requisite  that  he 
should  be  God,  as  well  as  Maur 

II.  It  was  requisite  that  tlie  JVf^'diator  should  be  Man. 
When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's  incarnation,  we  arc 
not  to  understand  herebv,  that  this  was  absolutelv  necessarv. 
without  supposing  the  divine  will,  or  puq)ose,  to  redeem  man ; 
for  since  oar  redemption  was  not  in  itself  necessary,  but  was 
only  so,  as  the  result  of  God's  purpose  relating  thereunto ;  so 
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Christ's  incarnation  was  necessary,  as  a  means  to  accomplish  it* 
This  is  what  divines  generally  call  a  conditional  necessity  * ; 
BO  that  since  Christ  was  ordained  to  be  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  become  Man : 
The  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  he  might  perform  obedience 
to  tht:  law.  That  obedience  to  the  law  was  required,  in  order 
to  his  making  satisfaction  for  sin,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider,  when  we  speak  of  his  Priestly  office.;  therefore  all  that 
need  be  observed  under  this  head,  is,  that  this  obedience  could 
not  be  performed  by  him  in  the  divine  nature,  in  which  respect 
lie  cannot  be  under  any  obligation  to  perform  that  which  be- 
longs only  to  those  who  are  creatures,  and  as  such  subjects  ; 
dbcrefore,  if  he  be  made  under  the  law,  he  must  have  a  nature 
fitted  and  disposed  to  yield  obedience. 

'  Some  have  enquired,  whether  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to 
have  answered  this  end,  by  taking  any  other  nature  into  union 
with  his  divine  Person ;  or,  whether  tlus  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  his  taking  on  him  the  nature  of  angels  f  I  shall  not  en- 
ter so  far  into  this  subject,  as  to  determine  whether  God  might, 
had  he  pleased,  have  accepted  of  obedience  in  any  other  nature, 
fitted  for  that  purpose ;  but  we  have  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
conclude,  that  this  was  the  only  way  that  God  had  ordained  for 
the  redemption  of  man ;  and  therefone,  though  Christ  might 
have  performed  obedience  in  some  other  finite  nature,  or  might 
have  taken  the  nature  of  angels,  this  woul^  not,  in  all  respects, 
have  answered  those  many  great  ends,  which  were  designed  b^ 
his  incarnation.  And  therefore,  since  this  was  the  way  in  whick 
God  ordained  that  man  should  be  redeemed,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  take  the  human  nature  into  union  with  his  di- 
vine; and  inasmuch  as  he  was  to  yield  obedience  to  the  same 
law,  that  we  had  violated,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
made  of  a  woman^  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  GaL  iv.  4.  God 
had  ordained,  as  an  expedient  most  conducive  for  his  own  glor 
ty,  that  he,  who  was  to  be  .our  Redeemer,  should  run  the  same 
race  with  us ;  and  also,  that  he  should  suffer  what  was  due  to 
us,  as  the  consequence  of  our  rebellion  against  him,  that  so,  as 
tbc  Captain  of  our  salvation^  he  should  be  made  perfect  through 
mfferingSy  Heb.  ii.  10.  And  inasmuch  as  sufferings  were  due 
to  us  in  our  bodies,  it  was  necessary,  God  having  so  ordained 
It,  that  he  should  suffer  in  his  body,  as  well  as  in  his  soul ;  and 
as  death  entered  into  the  world  by  sin,  so  God  ordained  it,  that 
we  should  be  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  by  one, 
who  died  for  us  ;  in  which  respects,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  man. 

There  are  also  other  ends  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which 
render  this  necessary,  namely,  that  he  migiit  advance  our  nar 
*  /r  it  9rAn*mM  f ^^4  l^ecesslUs  oonscqiteiituB. 
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ture.  It  was  a  very  great  honour  which  that  particular  naturci 
which  he  assumed,  was  advanced  unto,  in  its  being  taken  into 
union  with  his  divine  Person.  Though  it  had  no  intrinsic  dig- 
nity, or  glory,  above  what  other  intelligent,  finite,  sinless  beings 
.are  capable  of ;  yet  it  had  a  greater  relative  glory  than  any 
other  creature  had,  or  can  have,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
similitude  taken  from  the  bodv  of  man,  how  mean  soever  it  is 
in  itself,  yet,  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  soul,  that 
adds  a  degree  of  excellency  to  it,  in  a  relative  sense,  greater 
dian  what  belongs  to  anv  creature,  destitute  of  understanding; 
so  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  though  it  had  not  in  itself  a  glo- 
ly  greater  than  what  another  finite  creature  might  have  been 
advanced  to ;  yet,  when  considered  as  united  to  the  divine  na- 
ture, its  glor}%  in  a  relative  sense  may  be  said  to  be  infinitt. 

It  foUows  from  hence,  that  since  Christ's  being  tn^dy  and 
properly  man,  was  a  particular  instance,  in  him,  of  the  advance- 
ment of  our  nature,  to  a  greater  degree  of  honour,  than  what 
h^s  been  conferred  on  any  other  creature,  this  lays  the  hig^ieat 
obligation  on  us  to  admire  and  adore  him;  and  should  be  an 
inducement  to  us,  not  to  debase  that  nature  which  God  has,  in 
this  respect,  delighted  to  honour,  by  the  commission  of  those 
sins,  which  are  the  greatest  reproach  unto  it. 

Another  consequence  of  Christ's  incarnation,  whereby  it  far- 
ther appears  that  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  man,  is  that, 
in  our  nature,  he  might  make  intercession  for  us.  For  the  un- 
derstanding of  which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  divine  na- 
ture cannot  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  make  intercession, 
since  this  includes  in  it  an  act  of  worship,  and  argues  tlie  Per- 
son, who  intercedes,  to  be  dependent,  and  indigent,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  self-sufficiency  and  independency  of  the 
Godhead ;  tliercfore,  had  he  been  only  God,  he  could  not  have 
made  intercession  for  us,  and  consequcndy  this  is  the.necessa- 
ry  result  of  his  incarnation. 

Object.  1.  It  may  be  objected  hereunto,  that  the  Spirit  is  said 
to  make  intercession  for  the  Saints^  according  to  the  tviil  of 
Godj  Rom.  viii.  2T»  whereas  he  has  no  human  nature  to  make 
intercession  in  ;  therefore  Christ  might  have  made  intercession 
for  us,  though  he  had  not  been  incarnate. 

Ansrc.  When  the  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for 
tis,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  appearing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  so  offering  prayers,  or  supplications  to 
him  in  our  belialf ;  but  it  only  intends  his  enabling  us  to  pray 
for  ourselves,  which  is  an  effect  of  his  power,  working  this 
^racc  in  us ;  iiiertfore  the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  the  same 
thing,  says,  elsewhere,  God  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
our  hearts^  cri/ing^  Abha^  Father^  Gal.  iv.  6.  that  is,  enabling 
lis  to  cry,  Abba^  Father:  Sucli  an  intercession  as  this,  is  not 
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unbecoming'  a  divine  Person ;  and  this  is  what  is  plainly  the 
sense  of  those  scriptures,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  said  to  inter* 
cede  for  us.  As  for  Christ's  intercession,  it  consists,  indeed, 
in  his  praying  for  us,  ^  rather  than  enabling  us  to  pray ;  there- 
fore it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  Man,  in  order  there- 
unto. 

ObjecU  2.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Christ  made  inces- 
cession  for  his  people  before  his  incarnation :  Thus  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  he  is  intended  by  the  angel  of  the  Lordy  who 
is  represented  as  pleading  for  Israel ;  O  Lord  of  hosts^  hcrw 
long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalemy  and  upon  the  cities 
ofjudahy  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  three^ 
score  and  ten  years  f  Zech.  i.  12.  and  also  as  pleading  in  their 
behalf  against  the  accusations  of  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee^ 
O  Satan;  even  the  Lord^  which  hath  chosen  Jerusalem^  rebuke 
thee:  Is  not  this  a  brand  which  is  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ?  chap* 
liL  2.  If  therefore  he  made  intercession  at  that  time,  when  ne 
had  no  human  nature,  his  incarnation  ^vas  not  necessary  there- 
unto. 

Answ»  Though  we  allow  that  Christ  is  often  represented,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  interceding  for  his  people ;  yet  these  ex- 
pressions are  either  proleptical,  and  do  not  denote,  so  much, 
what  Christ  then  did,  as  what  he  would  do,  after  he  had  assum- 
ed our  nature ;  or  they  imply,  that  the  salvation  of  the  church, 
under  that  dispensation,  was  owing  to  the  intercession  that 
Christ  would  make  after  his  incarnation,  as  well  as  to  that  sa- 
tisfaction which  he  would  give  to  the  justice  of  God  in  our  na- 
ture ;  so  that  Christ,  in  those  scriptures,  is  represented  as  pro- 
curing those  blessings  for  his  people,  by  what  he  would,  in  re- 
ality, do  after  his  incarnation,  the  virtue  whereof  is  supposed 
to  be  extended  to  them  at  that  time  :  He  did  not  therefore^^r- 
mally^  hut  virtually^  intercede  for  them;  and  consequently  it 
does  not  prove  that  his  incarnation  was  not  necessary  for  his 
making  that  intercession,  which  he  ever  lives  to  do  in  the  be- 
half of  his  church. 

It  is  farther  observed,  that  it  was  requisite  that  our  Media- 
tor should  be  Man,  that  he  might  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  our 
infirmities  :  Thus  the  aposde  says.  He  was  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities^  having  been,  in  all  points;  in  his  hu- 
jiuan  nature,  tempted  like  as  we  are^  yet  without  sin^  Heb.  iv.  15. 
As  God,  it  is  true,  he  has  a  perfect,  namely,  a  divine  know- 
ledge of  our  infirmities,  but  not  an  experimental  knowledge 
thereof;  aind  therefore,  in  this  respect,  had  he  not  been  Man, 
lie  could  not  have  been  said  to  sympathize  with  us  herein ;  and 
therefore  his  compassion  towards  us,  has  this  additional  mo- 
tive, taken  from  his  incarnation  ;  It  was  in  this  respect  that  he 
bad  the  passions  of  the  human  nature,  and  thereby  is  induced^ 

"  And  in  presenting;  his  plorious  boily  with  Ihe  mark^  vS  vAWcrwc^f . 
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from  what  he  once  experienced!  to  help  our  infirmities,  as  being 
such  as  he  himself  condescended  to  bear* 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  as  a  farther  consequence  of  his 
incarnation,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  adoption  of  sons, 
«nd  have  comfort  and  access  with  boldness,  to  me  throne  of 
grace.  This  the  apostle  also  gives  us  occasion  to  infer,  from  hb 
being  made  of  a  woman,  and  made  under  the  law,  not  only  that 
he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  lawy  but  that  roe  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons ^  Gal.  iv*  5*  and  encourages  us,  from 
hence,  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace^  Heb.  iv.  16.  As 
Christ's  Sonship,  as  Mediator,  includes  his  incarnation,  and  was 
the  (pxHmd  and  reason  of  the  throne  of  grace  being  erected,  to 
whioi  we  are  invited  to  come ;  so,  he  being,  in  the  same  respect, 
constituted  Heir  of  all  things,  believers  who  are  the  sons  of  God, 
in  a  lower  sense,  are  notwithstanding,  styled.  Heirs  ofGody  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christy  Rom.  viii.  17.  He  is  the  Head  and  Lord 
of  this  great  family,  who  purchased  an  inheritance  for  tbem, 
and  they  the  members  thereof,  who,  in  the  virtue  of  his  pur- 
chase, have  a  right  to  it;  therefore  his  incarnation,  which  was 
necessary  hereimto,  was  the  great  foundation  of  our  obtaining 
the  privilege  of  God's  adopted  children,  and  of  our  access  by 
him  to  the  Father.  We  first  come  by  faith  to  him,  who,  if  we 
allude  to  Elihu's  words,  was  formed  out  of  the  clay^  and  there- 
fore his  terror  shall  not  make  us  afraid^  neither  shall  his  hand 
be  heavy  upon  usy  Job  xxxiii.  6.  and  through  him,  we  come  to 
God,  as  our  reconciled  Father. 

III.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God  and 
man,  in  one  Person.  Had  his  human  nature  been  a  distinct 
human  Person,  the  work  of  our  redemption  would  have  been 
brought  about  by  two  persons,  which  would  each  of  them  have 
had  the  character  of  Mediator,  unless  two  persons  could  be  so 
united,  as  to  constitute  but  one,  which  is  no  better  than  a  con- 
tradiction. And  it  is  farther  observed,  in  the  answer  under  our 
present  consideration,  that  there  were  works  to  be  performed, 
proper  to  each  nature ;  in  the  human  nature  he  was  to  perform . 
every  thing  that  implied  subjection,  obedience,  or  suflPering;  and 
though  none  of  these  could  be  performed  by  him,  in  his  divine 
nature,  yet  an  infinite  worth,  value,  and  dignity,  was  to  be  added 
thereunto,  which  was  not  so  much  the  result  oJF  any  thing  done 
by  Jiim  in  that  nature,  as  of  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
it ;  upon  which  account,  the  obedience  he  performed,  had,  in  a 
relative  sense,  the  same  value,  as  though  it  had  been  performed 
in  his  divine  nature ;  and,  upon  this  account,  it  is  said,  that  God 
purchased  the  church  with  his  own  bloody  Acts  xx.  28. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  as  each  natiu-e  was  distinct, 
and  their  properties  not  in  the  least  confounded,  as  was  before 
observed;  so  we  often  read,  in  scripture,  of  distinct  properties 
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attributed  to  the  same  person,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
namely,  mortality  and  immortality,  weakness  and  omnipotehcy, 
dependence  and  independence,  &c*  which  could  not  be,  with  any 
propriety  of  speaking,  applied  to  him,  had  he  not  been  God  and 
man,  in  the  same  person.  This  is  generally  styled  by  divines, 
a  communication  ojf  properties^*  concerning  which  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  properties  of  one  nature  are  not  predicated  of  the 
other ;  as  the  Lutherans  suppose,  when  they  conclude,  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  is  omnipresent,  upon  which  their  doc- 
ftrine  of  consubstantiation  is  founded ;  but  we  assert,  that  the 
properties  of  one  nature  are  predicated  of  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  other  nature  also  belongs ;  so  that  when  we  say  the 
Person,  that  was  God,  obeyed  and  suflfered ;  or  the  Person,  that 
was  man^  paid  an  infinite  price  to  the  justice  of  God,  we  are  far 
firom  asserting,  that  die  Godhead  of  Christ  obeyed,  or  the  man- 
hood merited ;  f  and  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  two  na- 
tures being  united  in  one  Person.  There  are  two  things  obser- 
ved, in  illustrating  this  matter. 

1.  That  the  works  of  each  nature  must  be  accepted  of  God 
for  us,  as  the  works  of  the  whole  Person,  or  of  the  same  Per- 
son ;  therefore,  if  the  nature  that  obeyed  and  suffered  had  beea 
an  human  person,  his  obedience  and  sufferings  could  not  have 
been  of  intinite  value,  or  accepted  by  God  as  a  sufficient  price 
of  redemption ;  for  they  could  not  have  had  this  value  reflected 
on  them,  had  they  not  been  the  works  of  a  divine  Person :  and 
those  rays  of  divine  glory,  that  shined  forth  in  his  human  na- 
ture, could  have  no  immediate  relation  to  it,  had  it  been  a  dis- 
tinct Person  f^pm  that  of  his  Godhead. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  those  works,  which  were  per- 
formed by  him  in  each  nature,  are  to  be  relied  on  by  us,  as  the 
works  of  the  whole  Person :  this  reliance  contains  m  it  an  in- 
stance of  adoration,  and  supposes  the  Person,  who  performs 
them,  to  be  God,  which  he  was  not  in  his  human  nature ;  there^ 
fore  we  are  to  adore  our  Mediator,  and  rely  on  the  works  per- 
formed by  him,  in  his  human  nature,  as  he  is  God  and  man  in 
one  Person.  As  we  have  sufficient  ground,  from  scripture  to 
conclude,  that  the  Mediator  is  the  Object  of  divine  adoration; 
so  we  are  to  depend  on  him,  as  a  divine  Person,  for  salvation; 
and  our  worship  herein  does  not  terminate  on  his  human  na- 
ture, but  on  his  deity :  but,  if  his  human  nature  had  been  a  dis- 
tinct human  person  we  could  not  be  said  to  adore  him  that  died 
for  us,  and  rose  again ;  so  that,  upon  all  these  accounts,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  nor.  only  God  and  man,  but  that 
these  two  natures  should  be  united  in  one  Person. 

•  See  Vol.  L  page  2^1. 
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Having  considered  our  Mediator  as  God  and  man,  in  one 
Person,  we  are  now  to  speak  of  him  as  having  those  ^orious 
titles  and  characters  attributed  to  him,  expressive  of  his  media- 
torial work  and  dignity ;  accordingly,  he  is  variously  denomi- 
nated as  such  in  scripture :  sometimes  be  is  called,  Loriiy  PhiL 
iv.  5.  at  other  times,  Jeaits^  Matt.  i.  21.  and  elsewhere.  The 
Lord  jfesua^  Acts  is.  17*  and  also.  The  Lord  Christy  C<d.  iiL 
24.  and,  in  other  places.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christy  chap.  i.  2.  He 
is  called  Lord^  to  denote  the  ininite  digni^  of  his  Person,  as 
God  equal  with  the  Father ;  which  name  is  given  him  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  same  sense,  in  wUch  he  is  called  Je^ 
hovah  in  the  Old,  as  has  been  observed  under  a  foregoing  an- 
swer,* and  to  denote  his  divine  sovereignty,  as  the  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  the  church,  and  particularhr  as  executing  his 
kingly  office  as  Mediator ;  and,  in  die  two  following  answers, 
he  is  described  by  his  mediatorial  characters,  yesusy  and  ChrisU 


Quest.  XLI.  Why  was  our  Mediator  called  Jesus  ? 

Amsw*  Our  Mediator  was  called  Jesus,  because  he  saveth  his 
people  from  their  sins. 

Quest.  XLII.  Why  was  our  Mediator  called  Christ  f 

Ans  w.  Our  Mediator  was  called  Christ,  because  he  was  anoint- 
ed with  the  Holy  Ghost  above  measure,  and  so  set  apart,  and 
fully  furnished  with  all  authority  and  abilit}-,  to  execute  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  church,  in  the  es- 
tate both  of  his  humiliation  and  exaltation. 

I.  ^^UR  Mediator  is  very  often  called  Jesus  in  the  New 
\J  Testament,  which  name  signifies  a  Saviour^  as  it  is  par- 
ticularly intimated  by  the  angtl,  who  gave  direction,  that  he 
should  be  so  called,  before  his  birth,  Matt.  i.  21.  and  he  is  not 
only  styled  our  Saviour,  but  cur  Salvation^  in  the  abstract : 
thus  the  prophet,  foretelling  his  incarnation,  says,  Beholdy  thy 
Salvation  comet h  ;  his  reward  is  with  him^  and  his  xvork  before 
hinty  Isa.  Ixii.  11.  and,  when  Simeon  held  him  in  his  armSy  he 
blessed  Gody  and  said^  Lordy  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peaccy  according  to  thy  wordy  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvatiojiy  Luke  ii.  28 — 30.  He  is  a  Saviour,  as  he  brings  about 
salvation  for  us,  and  we  attain  it  by  him ;  and  he  may  be  st^'led 
our  Salvation,  as  our  eternal  blessedness  consists  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  him.  Salvation  contains  in  it  a  preserving  and  deliver- 
ing us  from  all  evil,  which  some  call  the  negative  idea  thereof, 
and  a  conferring  on  us  the  greatest  good,  which  is  the  positive 
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idea  of  it.  In  saving  us  from  evil,  he  is  sometimes  said  to  de* 
Over  us  from  this  present  evil  worlds  Gal.  i.  4.  and  elsewhere 
we  are  said  to  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him^  Roiti.  v.  9. 
and,  as  all  the  deliverance  we  experience,  or  hope  for,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  word  Salvation^  so  are  all  the  spiritual  Uessings 
wherewith  we  are  blessed,  in  this,  or  a  better  world ;  and,  upon 
this  account,  he,  who  is  the  purchaser  and  author  thereof,  is 
called  Jesus. 

1.  Since  Christ  Is  called  Jesus,  let  us  be  exhorted  to  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  entertain  any  unworthy  thoughts  of  him, 
or  that  salvation  which  he  hath  procured,  by  supposing  it  inde- 
finite, or  indeterminate,  or  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  world 
to  save  a  certain  number,  who  shall  eventually  obtain  this  bless- 
ing ;  but  that  he  is  the  Redeemer,  and  consequently  the  Saviour 
of  many  that  shall  finally  perish,  which  is  little  better  than  a 
contradiction.  And  let  us  not  suppose,  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  make  his  salvation  of  none  effect ;  for  whatever  dif- 
ficulties there  may  be  in  the  way,  he  will  certainly  overcome 
them,  otherwise  he  would  be  called  Jesus,  or  a  Saviour  to  no 
purpose ;  and  therefore  they,  who  suppose  him  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  all  mankind  upon  this  uncertain  condition,  that  they  impr6ve 
their  natural  powers,  or  the  liberty  of  their  will,  so  as  to  ren- 
der his  purpose,  relating  to  their  salvation^  effectual,  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  be,  do  not  give  him  the  glory  which  be- 
longs to  him,  as  called  Jesus. 

2.  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  extenuate  his  salvation 
to  our  own  discouragement,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  save, 
to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  or  did  not 
come  into  the  world  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners ;  or  we  had 
certain  ground  to  conclude  our  case  to  be  so  deplorable,  as  that 

.  we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  his  salvation. 

3.  Let  none  presume,  without  ground,  that  he  is  their  Sa- 
viour, or  that  they  have  an  interest  in  him  as  such,  while  in  an 
unconverted  state ;  or  vainly  conclude,  that  they  shall  be  saved 
by  him,  without  faidi  in,  or  subjection  to  him. 

4.  Let  this  name  Jesus  tend  to  excite  in  us  the  greatest 
thankfulness,  especially  if  we  have  experienced  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  salvation ;  and  let  such  encourage  themselves  to 
hope,  that  having  begun  the  good  work  in  them,  he  will  finish 
it,  when  he  shall  appear,  a  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  sal- 
vation. 

IL  Our  Mediator  is  called  Christ,  or,  as  it  is  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Messiah,  which  signrfies  a 
person  anointed :  thus  it  is  said,  We  have  found  the  Messias^ 
which  w,  being"  interpreted^  the  Christy  John  i.  41.  or,  as  it  is 
in  the  margin,  the  anointed.  And,  as  anointing  was  made  use 
of  under  the  ceremonial  law,  in  the  public  inauguration  and  in- 

VoL-  II.  .  J  i 
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vestiture  of  prophets,  priests,  and  kinn,  in  dieir  respective  of- 
fices, they  are,  for  that  reason,  called  Uod^s  anwUed^  tkua  it  k 
said,  concerning  the  prophets.  Touch  not  mine  anobUed  and  A 
my  propheto  no  hartity  PsaL  cv.  15.  Kings  are  likewise  ao  ttj^ 
led,  as  Samuel  says,  Sureiy  the  L»rdU  anointed  it  kef  ore  lAh 
1  Sam.  3nri.  6.  These  were  often-anointed,  though  not  alwaya^f 
but  the  priests  were  always  imointed,  when  they  &r8t  entmd 
on  their  office ;  and  the  high  priest  is  described  by  this  dnsw^ 
ter,as  he  upon  whote  head  the  anointinf^  oii  waa  poured/  aowe 
read  of  the  precioue  ointment  upon  the  head  that  ran  down  Ufm 
the  beardy  even  AarorCe  beardy  that  went  down  to  the  eiirie.  if 
kie  garmentOy  Psal.  cxxuii.  2*  This  was  not  an  inaignififllsi 
ceremony,  or  merely  political,  in  which  respect  it  is  uaeid^  fli 
our  day,  in  die  inau^;uration  of  kings ;  but  it  was  an  nrdinufi 
to  signify  God's  designation  of  them,  to  the  office  which  tiMy 
were  to  execute,  in  which  they  were  to  expect,  and  depend  nam 
him  for  those  qualifications  Uiat  were  necesMuy  thereuntot^M^ 
it  was  more  especially  designed  to  typify  the  solemn  inaugun^ 
tkm  and  investiture  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  offices  of  Prophrt, 
Priest,  and  King  of  his  church ;  and,  in  allusion  hereunto,  h^ 
is  ^blled,  the  Messiah^  or  the  Christm  His  anoinung  waswit.c^t 
iternal,  or  visible,  with  material  oil;  but,  in  a  spiritual ^ense^il 
ugnified  his  receiving  a  commission  from  the  Father  to  ezecila 
die  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King :  upon  which  aocoiM^ 
he  is  styled,  God^s  holy  child  Jesue^  whom  he  had  anointet^ 
Acts  iv.  2r.  And  this  unction,  as  it  was  of  a  spiritual  natore, 
so  it  was  attended  with  greater  circumstances  of  glory ;  and  die 
offices  he  was  appointed  to  execute,  were  more  spiritual,  exten- 
sive, and  advantageous,  than  theirs,  who  were  types  therecrf*; 
dius  the  Psalmist  says  of  him,  Gody  thy  Gody  hath  anointed  th^ 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  y  above  thyfellowsy  Psal.  xlv.  T»  accor- . 
dingiy  he  was  anointed  to  execute  his  prophetical  office,  to 


*  Prophets  Tvere,  indeed,  oftenHmew  tet  apart  for  that  office,  'withoui  flTMtnfiyj 
but  it  eeenu  probable^  from  tiie  command  of  God  to  Elijah,  to  aimtU  EHoka  tmbea 
prophet  in  fas  room,  that  -when  they  tvere  called,  in  an  extraordinaire  wuumer,  99  be 
puoSe  prophets,  and  in  that  respect,  as  it  is  said  concerning'  the  prophet  Jerem 
[cbap.  i.  10.]  Set  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  then  they  werenvt  enhfsanetUMi 
ordained  hereunto^  bnt  the  ceremony  of  anmntifig  was  used,  especial^  jJhens 
other  prophet  toas  appointed  to  inStal  them  in  this  office.  And  as  for  kings,  Uiongk 
they  roere  not  always  anointed,  yet  tids  ceremony  was  generally  used,  asiw' 
by  some  Jewish  writers,  when  the  kingdom  was  rent  out  of  the  hand  ofmse,  < 
ther  was,  by  immethate  tlirnne  direction,  substituted  to  reign  in  his  stead  :  thuSf 
the  kingdom  was  taken  from  Saul,  Davtd  was  anointed;  and  ii  iras  also  used  in 
other  irutances,  though  tlte  crown  was  inherited  by  Uneal  descent,  when  atiy  other  made 
pretentions  to  it.  Thus  Vavid  comnutmled  Salotnon  to  be  anointed,  because  Jtdomfah' 
pretended  to  it,  [1  Kin|p  i.  34.]  Jind  Joash  was  anointed,  thsvgh  he  had  a  right  H 
the  crsrwn,  as  descended  from  Ahaziah,  who  was  kit^g  before  him,  because  the  cmm 
had,  for  some  time,  been  usurped  by  Athdliah,  \2  Kings  xi.  12.]  Jn  these,  and  suck 
Uke  caseo,  kings  were  installed  in  their  qffice  by  unction,  though,  in  tkir 
it  Ttas  aK  tmSversalhi  practised: 
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preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ^  Luke  iv.  18.  and  his  priestly,  so 
<chie  prophet  Daniel  speaks  of  him,  as  Jinishing  transgression^ 
malting  an  endofsin^  bringing  in  an  ei^erlasting  righteousness^ 
Dan.  IX*  24.  which  he  did  as  a  Priest;  and  then  he  speaks  of 
anointing  him,  who  was  most  holy,,  as  infinitely  excelling  all 
those  who  were  anointed  with  holy  oil.  He  is  also  said  to  be 
anointed  to  execute  his  kingly  office ;  and,  with  respect  there- 
unto, is  called  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  Gkxi  says,  concerning 
liim,  I  have  setj  or  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  anointed^  my  king  upon 
mu  holy  hill  of  Sion^  Psal*  iu  2.  Now  there  are  three  things 
which  are  more  especially  intended  in  this  unction,  which  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  answer. 

1.  His  being  set  ajftrt,  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  the  only  Person  who  was  designed  to  execute  the  of^ 
fices,  together  with  his  public  investiture  therein.  For  the  right 
understanding  of  which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  there  was  an 
«temal  designation  of  him  by  the  Father  thereunto :  thus  the 
apostle  speaks  of  him,  as  one  who  was  fSre^ordained  before  the 
Joumlation  of  the  worlds  1  Pet.  i.  20.  And  some  think,  that  this 
is  intended  oy  that  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  lutnll  dechre  the 
decree;  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me^  Thou  art  my  Son^  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee^  Psal.  ii.  7*  and  that  this  is  also  intended 
by  his  being  set  up  from  everlastings  Prov.  viii.  23.  This  we 
may -call  his  eternal  inauguration,  which  was  the  foundation, 
ground,  and  reason  of  his  incarnation,  or  of  that  inauguration, 
or  investiture,  which  was  visible  to  men  in  time,  which  is  the 
second  thing  to  be  considered,  in  his  being  set  apart  to  execute 
these  offices. 

When  he  came  into  the  world,  there  was  a  glorious  declara- 
tion given,  both  to  angels  and  men,  that  he  was  the  Person 
whom  God  had  conferred  this  honour  upon,  and  accordingly 
he  received  glory  from  them,  as  Mediator,  by  a  divine  war- 
rant ;  so  some  understand  that  scripture.  When  he  bringeth  in 
the  first'begotten  into  the  worlds  he  saithy  and  let  all  the  angels 
qf  God  worship  him^  Heb.  i.  6.  And  elsewhere  we  read,  Luke 
11.  10,  11.  of  the  angels  being  sent  as  heralds,  to  make  procla- 
mation of  this  matter  to  men,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world. 
And,  when  he  entered  on  hi^  public  ministry,  there  was  a  di- 
vine declaration  given,  as  a  farther  visible  confirmation  hereof, 
immediately  after  his  baptism,  when  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  him^  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  Hie  a  dove^ 
and  lighting  upon  him^  and  lo^  a  voice  from  heaven^  sayings  This 
is  my  beloved  Sony  in  whom  lam  well  pleased^  Matt.  lii.  16,  IT. 
and  John  the  Bapust  was  immediately  raised  up,  as  a  prophet, 
to  signify  this  to  the  world,  which  he  did  at  that  time,  when 
our  Saviour  first  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  and  speaks  of 
him,  as  preferred  before  himself  not  only  as  having  a  more  ex- 
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jcellent  nature,  but  as  being  set  apart  to  an  higher  office,  dia 
.that  which  he  was  called  to ;  and  accordingly  he  styles  hia. 
The  Lamb  of  Gody  intimating,  that  God  had  set  him  apkrt, » 
the  great  Sacrifice  that  w^as  to  be  offered  for  sin,  John  i.  29,501 
and,  soon  after  this,  he  gives  another  testimony  hereunto,  to- 
getlier  with  a  glorious,  yet  just,  character  of  the  Person,  who 
was  invests  J  with  this  authority,  when  he  says,  concerning  hin, 
A  man  can  receive  nothings  except  it  he  given  himjrom  heaxa^i 
q.  d.  ^^  I  have  not  received  this  honour  of  being  the  Christ,  and 
**  doing  the  works  which  he  does,  but  it  is  given  him  from  heap, 
*'  ven :  I  am  not  the  bridegroom  of  the  church,  but  his  fnad^ 
**  who  rejoice  greatly^  because  of  his  voice ;  what  he  hath  sem 
^'  and  heardy  that  he  testijied;  and  God  hath  sent  him,  vfkoii 
*'  rvord  he  speaketh  ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  mcattm 
*'  unto  him ;  the  Father  loveth  the  Son^  and  hath  given  all  thingl 
**  into  his  handy  John  iii.  27 — 35.  therefore  he  is  set  apart,  Ef 
^^  him,  to  perform  the  work  of  a  Mediator,  which  belongetk 
*'  not  imto  me," 

2.  Christ  was  furnished  with  authority,  or  had  a  commisnCD 
given  him,  to  perform  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  as  Medis- 
tor.  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  since,  as  the  apostle  sayii 
concerning  the  priesthood  in  genera],  that  no  man  taketh  dm 
honour  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  Gody  and  authorized 
by  him  to  perform  it,  as  was  Aaron  ;  so  also  Christ  glorified nt^ 
himself  but  he  that  said  unto  himy  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  kaoe 
I  begotten  thee;  and,  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  every  after  the  order 
of  Mtlchisedecy  Heb.  v.  4—6.  As  it  was  reckoned  an  intrusion, 
and  no  other  than  an  instance  of  profaneness,  for  any  one  to  ex- 
ercise a  sacred  office,  without  a  divine  warrant,  it  was  necessary 
that  our  Saviour  should  be  furnished  therewith  :  the  work  he 
was  to  perform  was  glorious,  die  consequences  thereof  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  his  services  would  not  have  been  ac« 
ceptcd,  or  availed  to  answer  the  great  ends  thereof,  had  he  not 
received  a  con^mission  from  the  Father.  And  that  he  came  into 
the  world  with  this  commission  and  authority,  derived  from 
him,  he  constantly  asserts  and  proves,  he  asserts  it,  when  speak- 
ing conceming  himself,  that  God  the  Father  had  sealed  himy  John 
vi.  27.  and  elsewhere  says,  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life^ 
and  to  take  it  again;  this  commandment  have  I  received  of  my 
Father y  John  x.  18.  and  he  not  only  asserts,  but  proves  it^  evcij 
miracle  that  he  wrought  being  a  confirmation  thereof,  in  whicn 
respect  a  divine  testimony  was  affixed  to  his  commission :  thus 
he  says,  The  worh  that  I  do^  in  my  Father^s  iiamcy  they  bear 
witness  of  mcy  ver.  25.  and  elsewhere,  when  he  asserts  his  au- 
thority, and  proves,  that  the  words  which  he  spakcy  he  spake  not 
of  himself  ;  he  adds,  the  Father  that  dwellcth  in  mCy  he  doth  thff 
zvorisy  John  ziv.  10, 1 1.  He  appeals  to  those  miraculous  works, 
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which  were  performed  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  Father, 
which  he  might  well  do,  because  the  Father  and  he  had  the 
same  divine  power,  and  thereby  intimates,  that  the  commission, 
which  he  received  from  the  Fatlier,  was  attested  in  this  extra- 
ordinary- manner. 

3.  Our  Saviour's  unction  included  in  it  an  ability  to  execute 
those  offices,  which  he  was  engaged  in,  as  Mediator*  We  have 
before  observed,  that  when  persons,  under  the  ceremonial  law, 
were  anointed  to  execute  the  offices  either  of  prophet,  priest^  or 
king ;  this  was  not  only  an  ordinance,  to  signify  that  they  had 
a  divine  warrant  to  execute  them,  but  they  were  hereby  given 
to  expect  those  qualifications  that  were  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge thereof*  God  never  calls  to  an  office,  but  he  qualifies 
for  it :  thus  our  Saviour  was  furnished  with  ability,  as  well  as 
authority ;  this  was  more  especially  applicable  to  his  human 
nature,  in  which  he  was  to  obey  and  suffer ;  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  that  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  derived  power,  ot 
qualifications  conferred  upon  it*  Now  this  ability,  with  which 
our  Saviour  was  furnished,  as  man,  was  that  which  rendered 
him  fit  to  perform  the  work  which  he  came  into  the  world 
about*  As  a  Prophet,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel 
with  greater  wisdom  and  authority  than  all  others,  who  were 
ever  engaged  in  this  work :  his  very  enemies  confessed,  that 
never  man  spake  like  him^  John  vii.  46*  and  he  had  continual 
assistance  from  God,  which  preserved  him  from  all  mistakes ; 
BO  that  what  he  delivered  was  infallibly  true,  and,  as  such  to  be 
depended  on :  he  was  also  furnished  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  yet  such  as  was  tempered  with  sjTnpathy,  meekness,  and 
compassion  towards  his  people ;  and  an  holy  courage,  resolu- 
tion, and  fortitude,  which  preserved  him  from  fainting,  or  be- 
ing discouraged  under  all  his  sufferings ;  and  a  constant  dis- 
position and  inclination  to  refer  all  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
and  not  to  assume  any  branch  of  divine  honour  to  his  human 
nature ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  whole  discharge  of  his  minis- 
try was  acceptable,  both  to  God  and  man* 

Thus  concerning  the  reasons  why  our  Saviour  is  called 
Christ*  And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  offices  which  he  was 
anointed  to  execute,  upon  the  account  whereof  he  is  styled,  the 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  church.  Here  we  shall  pre- 
mise some  things  in  general  concerning  these  three  offices; 
and  then  speak  to  «ach  of  them,  as  contained  in  the  following 
answers. 

1.  Concerning  the  number  of  the  offices,  which  he  executes; 
they  are  three*  Some  have  enquired,  whether  there  are  not 
more  than  three  executed  by  him,  inasmuch  as  there  are  seve- 
ral characters  and  relations,  which  Christ  is  described  by,  and 
18  said  to  stand  in,  to  his  people,  besides  those  of  Prophet; 
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Prietit,  and  King:  thutf  he  is  stykd,  The  Headoftht  body^  the 
churchy  Col.  i.  18.  and  an  Huabandy  to  it,  Isa.  liy.  9.  and  m 
Bridegroom^  John  iii.  S9.  and  elsewhere  he  is  said  to  peiibni 
the  office  of  a  Shepherd:  thi&s  he  styles  himself,  The  good 
Shepherd^  John  x.  14.  and  he  is  called,  The  Captain  of  our  m^ 
vatton^  Heb.  ii.  10.  and  many  other  characters  of  the  like  na* 
tore  are  given  him,  from  whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to 
tfiink,  that  several  of  them  contain  ideas,  distinct  from  those  of 
a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  therefore  diat  there  are  moife 
oflices  than  these  executed  by  him :  but  all  that  need  be  said  to 
llus,  is,  that  these,  and  other  characters  and  rdations,  wliicli 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  scripture,  are  all  included  in,  or  ndo> 
ciUe  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  offices ;  therefore  we  \ant 
no  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  executes  any  other  offices,  dit» 
ttnct  from  them,  as  Mediator. 

2.  The  condition  of  fallen  man,  and  die  way  in  which  Ooi 
designed  to  bring  him  to  salvation,  ^hich  was  adapted  tliens 
mito,  renders  it  necessary  that  Christ  should  execute  these  three 
offices.  Accordinglr^  we  are.  all  of  us,  by  nature,  ignorant  oiT, 
and  prejudiced  agamst  divine  truth,  as  the  apostle  observes, 
The  natural  man  receivelh  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  of  God^ 
fir  they  are  foolishness  vnto  him  ;  neither  can  he  inow  fhem^ 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned^  1  Cor.  ii.  14i»  therefore  it 
is  necessarj'  that  Christ  should  execute  the  office  of  a  Prophet, 
to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  give  this  spiritual  discerning 
thereof. 

Moreover,  we  are  all  guilty  before  Godj  Rom.  iii.  1^.  and  can 
by  no  means  make  atonement,  give  satisfaction  to  his  Justice, 
or  procure  a  pardon ;  nor  can  we  plead  any  thing  done  by  us, 
as  a  ground  tnereof ;  therefore  we  need  that  Christ  should  exe- 

Site  the  office  of  a  Priest,  and  so  first  make  atonement,  and 
en  intercession,  for  us. 

And  as  to  the  way  in  which  God  brings  his  people  to  salva- 
tion, this  requires  Christ's  executing  his  threefold  office.  Sal- 
vation must  be  purchased,  proclaimed,  and  applied;  the  first 
of  these  respects  Christ's  Priestly  office ;  the  second,  his  Pro- 
phetical ;  and  the  third,  his  Kinglv  ;  accordingly  he  is  said  to  be 
made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom^  righteotisnessy  sanctificettion^  and 
redempticn-,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  elsewhere  he  styles  nimself.  The 
Way^  the  Truths  atid  the  Life^  John  xiv.  6. 

Moreover,  in  the  execution  of  these  offices,  and  bringing  us 
thereby  to  salvation,  he  deals  with  God  and  man  in  different 
respects ;  with  God,  more  especially,  as  a  Priest,  in  satisfying 
his  justice,  and  procuring  his  favour :  thus  the  high  priest  tm- 
der  the  law,  who  was  a  type  of  Christ's  Priesdy  office,  is  said 
to  be  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  Gody  that  he  may 
offer  both  gijis  and  sacrifices  fir  sins^  Heb.  v.  1.  even  so  Christ, 
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3ur  great  High  Priest,  by  offering  himself  a  sacrifice,  perform- 
ed that  part  of  his  ministry  which  pertained  to  Gud,  in  the  be-^ 
^f  of  men ;  and  he  also  deals  with  God,  by  appearing  in  his 
presence,  continually  making  intercession  for  them ;  and,  on  die 
dther  hand,  he  deals  with  men,  as  designing  to  bring  them  to 
Cod,  which  he  does  more  especially  as  a  Prophet  and  King* 

3.  These  three  offices,  which  Christ  executes,  are  distinct^ 
ftnd  therefore  not  to  be  confounded*  This  we  maintain  again^ 
Socinus,  and  his  followers :  they  speak,  indeed,  of  Christ,  as  « 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  which  they  are  obliged  to  do,  be- 
cause the  words  are  so  frequendy  mentioned  in  scripture ;  yet 
the  sense  they  give  of  them,  amounts  to  litde  more  than  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  Prophetical  office :  and  even  this,  as  they 
explain  it,  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  what  other  prophetSf 
that  went  before  him,  either  were,  or  might  have  been,  qualified 
to  perform ;  for  any  one,  who  is  under  divine  inspiration,  may 
infallibly  declare  the  will  of  God,  and  give  fordi  those  laws,  by 
irhich  God  has  ordained  that  his  church  should  be  governed ; 
and  our  Saviour,  according  to  them,  does  little  more  ths^n  this* 
They  speak  of  him,  indeed,  as  a  Priest,  but  not  as  making  satis* 
faction  for  our  sins  to  the  justice  of  God,  nor  by  interceding  in 
the  virtue  thereof,  but  only  by  putting  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications to  him  on  our  behalf;  which  diifers  very  litde  from 
those  prayers  and  supplications  that  were  put  up  by  other  pro- 
phets in  behalf  of  the  people* 

Again,  they  speak  of  him  as  a  King,  but  not  as  subduing  our 
wills,  or  conquering  our  enemies,  by  almighty  power ;  or,  if 
they  allow  that  he  subdues  us  to  himself,  as  a  King,  yet,  in  their 
fardier  explaining  thereof,  they  mean  nothing  else  by  it,  but 
his  gaining  us  over  to  his  side  by  arguments,  freeing  us  from 
our  ignorance,  and  over-coming  our  prejudices  ag'ainst  truth, 
by  a  clear  revelation  of  it ;  or,  if  they  speak  of  his  conquering 
our  enemies,  they  intend  nothing  else  by  it,  but  his  guarding 
and  defending  his  people,  by  furnishing  them  with  arguments 
to  resist  their  subtle  attempts  against  them,  all  which  things  are 
reducible  to  his  Prophetical  office ;  so  that,  though  they  speak 
of  him  as  executing  three  offices,  it  is  no  more  than  if  they 
should  assert,  that  he  executes  but  one ;  and  the  most  they  in- 
tend by  all  this,  is,  that  he  is  a  teacher,  sent  from  God,  and 
consequently  not  much  superior  in  excellency  to  Moses,  who 
was  a  prophet,  raised  up  from  among  his  brethren,  and  had  the 
honourable  character  given  him,  that  he  wsls  faithful  in  all  his 
house;  whereas,  the  apostle  proves,  by  what  he  says  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  he  was  counted  worthy  fif  more  glory ^  as  he 
who  hath  builded  the  house^  hath  more  honour  than  the  house; 
and  farther  styles  him  a  divine  Person,  when  he  says,  he  that 
kiili  all  thing's  is  God^  Heb,  iii*  2,  3. 
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4*  These  three  offices,  which  Christ  executes,  are  not  to  be 
divided,  especially  when  they  are  executed  in  such  a  way,  asW 
effectual  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  concerned  heretn* 
He  may,  indeed,  in  an  objective  way,  reveal  the  will  of  Go<^ 
or  give  laws  to  his  church,  as  a  Prophet,  without  wotUng  «•- 
▼ingly  upon  the  understanding :  he  may  also  execute  his  kingly 
office,  as  a  judge,  in  pouring  the  vials  of  lus  wrath  on  h»  cue- 
mies,  without  subduing  the  stubbornness  of  their  wills,  or  brittg* 
ing  them  to  the  obedience  oi  faith :  nevertheless,  we  miist  coi^ 
dude,  that,  wheresoever  he  executes'  one  of  these  offices  in  a 
saving  way,  he  executes  them  all.  In  this  respect,  though  thfe 
offices  be  distinguished,  yet  in  the  execution  of  them,  tliey  aie 
not  divided :  thus  whosoever  is  so  taught  by  him,  as  i(  Prophet, 
as  to  be  made  wise  to  salvation,  is  redeemed  by  his  Uood«  aa  a 
Priest,  overcome  by  his  power  as  a  King,  and  brought  inu>  sub- 
jection to  his  will  in  all  things ;  so  all  for  whom,  as  a  priest^  lie 
has  purchased  peace,  to  them  he  will,  in  his  own  time,  prockniEi 
it,  as  a  Prophet,  and  enable  them  to  believe  in  him,  by  makinig 
diem  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power. 

5*  He  executes  these  offices  in  a  twofold  state ;  first,  of  hn* 
milmtion,  and  then  of  exaltation,  with  different  circumAances 
agreeable  thereunto;  which  twofold  state  will  be  considered  In 
some  following  answers.  What  we  shall  observe,  at  pre^pnt^ 
.concerning  it  is,  that  that  part  of  Christ's  priesdy  office,  in 
which  he  made  atonement  for  sin,  was  executed  on  earth  in  his 
state  of  humiliation ;  whereas  the  other  part  thereof,  consisting 
in  his  intercession,  together  with  some  branches  of  his  propheti- 
cal and  kingly  office,  were  executed  both  in  earth  and  heaven, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  agreeable  to  those  circumstances 
of  glory  in  which  he  was,  and  is* 

f.  LI  .  ■  ■  ... 

Quest.  XLIII.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  Pro^ 
phet  f 

Ambw.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  Prophet,  in  his  reveal- 
ing to  the  church,  in  all  ages,  by  his  Spirit  and  word,  in  di- 
vers ways  of  administration,  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  all 
things  concerning  their  edification  and  salvation. 

THAT  which  may  be  first  observed,  before  we  consider  the 
parts  of  Christ's  prophetical  office,  and  the  manner  of  his 
executing  it,  is  the  order  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  as  set  before 
his  priestly  and  kingly  offices,  which  may  give  us  occasion  to 
enquire  whether  it  be  executed  before  them. 

1.  If  we  consider  the  natural  order  of  his  executing  his  three 
offices,  or  the  dependence  of  die  ezecudon  of  diem,  one^on  die 
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«ther,  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  first  executes  his  priest- 
ly office,  and,  pursuant  hereunto,  his  prophetical  and  kingly ; 
&>r  sinners  must  first  be  redeemed  by  his  blood,  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  him,  or  an  entire  subjec- 
tion to  him ;  therefore  he  first  deals  with  God  as  a  Priest,  in 
<mr  behalf,  and  thereby  prepares  the  way  of  salvation,  and  lays 
the  foundation  thereof,  in  his  oblation  and  intercession,  and  then, 
«8  a  Prophet  and  King,  he  deals  with  men,  and  thei^sby  brings 
them  to  God*  In  this  respect,  therefore,  if  these  three  offices 
were  to  be  laid  down  in  their  natural  order,  we  must  say,  that 
Christ  executes  the  office  of  a  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King. 

2*  If  we  consider  the  order  in  which  our  Saviour  executed 
these  offices,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  we  may  say, 
he  first  produced  his  commission,  or  proclaimed  the  end  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  so  discovered  himself  to  his  people,  as  the  great  Prophet  of 
hin  church ;  and,  after  that,  he  laid  down  his  life,  as  a  sacrifice 
far  sin,  as  a  Priest,  and  then  he  conquered  his  enemies,  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  and  exerted  the  exceeding  greatness 
o£  his  power,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  as  a  King.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  offices  of  Christ  are  generally  treated 
of^  in  the  same  method  in  which  they  are  here  laid  down  ;  so . 
that  his  prophetical  office  is  first  mentioned,  which  is  what  we 
are  now  to  consider.    And, 

I.  We  shall  shew  how  Christ  is  described,  in  scripture,  as 
the  Prophet  of  his  church.  There  are  many  expressions  where- 
liy  his  prophetical  office  is  set  forth :  Thus  he  is  styled,  a  Teach' 
€r  come  from  Gody  John  iii.  2.  and  he  calls  himself  our  Master^ 
Matt.  xxiiL  8.  or  the  Lord  of  our  faith,  and,  as  such,  is  distin- 
{[uished  from  all  other  teachers,  some  of  which  affected  very 
much  to  be  called  Rabbi,  and  would  persuade  the  world,  by  an 
implicit  faith,  to  believe  whatever  they  said :  But  our  Saviour 
advises  his  disciples  to  refuse  that  tide  ;  for,  says  he.  One  is 
your  master^  even  Christ* 

Again,  he  is  called,  a  law-giver^  Mat.  xxxiii.  22.  or,  the  one 
and  only  lawgiver ;  and,  it  is  added,  that  he  differs  from  all 
other  law-givers,  in  that  he  is  abk  to  save^  and  to  destroy ^  James 
iv.  12.  he  is  also  called,  The  Angela  or  Messenger  of  the  cove* 
nanij  who  reveals  the  covenant  of  grace  to  us ;  and  brings  these 
glad  tidings,  that  is,  in  him,  reconciling;  the  world  to  himself. 

He  is  also  called.  The  apostle^  as  well  as  the  high  Priest,  of 
our  profession^  Heb.  iii.  1.  as  he  was  first  sent  of  God  to  pub- 
lish peace,  before  he  appointed  others,  who  are  called  apostles, 
or  inferior  ministers  to  him,  to  pursue  the  same  design.  He  is 
also  styled,  A  witness  to  thepcople^  their  leader  and  commander^ 
Isa.  Iv.  4.  and  he  is  farther  described,  as  a  faithful  witness^ 
Rev.  i.  5. 
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^  And  be  is  set  forth  by  several  metaphorical  expresskws,  which 
denote  the  execution  of  this  office,  viz»  The  Rght  which  thin^h 
itdarkne^M^  John  i.  5.  Thus  the.  prophet  Isaiah  describes  him, 
when  he  says,  Arise^  Mne^for  thy  light  is  comej  andthcgbvy 
pfthe  Lord  is  risen  upon  thecy  Isa*  Ix.  1.  He  is  likewise  com* 
pared  to  the  sun,  the  fountain  of  light,  and  so  called,  TTfir  Stm 
0f  righteousness^  that  was  to  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings^ 
.JMaU  iv.  2.  and,.  The  bright  and  morning  star^  Rev.  xxii*  10^ 
liy  which  ,and  many  other  expressions  to  the  same  purpose,  this 
propi^etical  office  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  scripture* 

It.  We  shall  nbw  consider  what  Christ  does  in  the  ezecotktt 
of  hb  prophetical  office,  as  he  is  said  to  reveal  the  w31  of  QcnI 
to  his  church.    And, 

1.  How  he  was  qualified  for  this  work,  which  supposes  Una 
to  have  a  perfect  knowled^  of  the  divine  will.     We  have  be^. 
fare  observed,  that  the  Socmians,  agreeably  to  the  low  thoughts 
they  have  of  him,  as  a  mere  creature,  suppose,  dut  he  wta  un- 
acquainted with  the  will  of  God  till  he  entered  on  his  puUie 
niinistry;  and,  in  order  to  his  being  instructed  therein,  mat  he 
was,  soon  after  his  baptism,  taken  into  heaven,  and  there  leam^ 
cd,  from  the  Father,  what  he  was  to  impart  to  mankind,  wfaidi 
thrf  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  scriptures,  that  speak 
of  nim,  as  coming  down  from  heaven^  or  coming  forth  frsim  the 
Father^  into  the  world,  John  vi.  38.  compared  with  chap.  xyL 
38.  and  his  speaking  as  the  Father  had  taught  him^  or  wAof  tie 
had  seen  xmth  his  Father^  chap.  viii.  28,  38.  But,  since  we  have 
shewn  the  absurdity  of  ^is  opinion  elsewhere,  when  speakmg 
in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  dei^  ^^  and  have  considered  tfiat 
diose  scriptures,  which  mention  his  coming  down  from  heaven^ 
plainly  refer  to  his  incarnation,  and  that  the  mode  of  expression 
IS  the  same,  as  when  God  is  said,  in  other  scriptures,  to  come 
down  into  diis  lower  world,  by  his  manifestative  presence  here, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  omnipresence ;  therefore  I 
shall  only  add,  at  present,  that  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of 
Christ's  being  taught  the  things  which  he  was  to  impart  to  the 
church,  as  they  do  not  overthrow  the  omniscience  of  his  divine 
nature ;  so  they  give  no  countenance  to  this  supposition,  that  his 
human  nature  was  taken  up  into  heaven  to  be  taught  tlie  will 
of  God.     In  this  nature,  indeed,  he  needed  instruction,  and  had 
jio  knowledge  but  what  he  received  by  communication ;  and  it 
is  plainly  said  of  him,  that  he  increased  in  wisdom^  as  he  advan- 
ced in  age  :  But  the  knowledge  which  he. had,  as  man,  which 
was  sufficient  to  furnish  him  for  the  execution  of  this  office,  pro- 
f^eeded  from  a  two-fold  cause,  namely,  the  union  of  that  nature 
with  his  divine  Person,  the  result  whereof  was,  his  having  all 
^ose  perfections  that  belong  to  it,  of  which  the  knowledge  q{f 
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divine  things  is  one ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  him, 
as  God,  to  be  united  to  a  nature  that  had  the  least  blemish  or 
defect)  or  was  unqualified  to  perform  the  work  which  he  wa3 
therein  to  engage  in.  And,  besides  this,  our  Saviour  had  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ser\'ed^  implies  not  only  his  receiving  a  commission,  but,  to- 
gether  therewith,  all  necessary  qualifications  to  discharge  the 
work  he  was  engaged  in,  which  include  in  them  his  knowing 
the  whole  will  of  God ;  as  it  is  said,  God  gave  tiot  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  hiniy  John  iii.  34.  that  is,  he  gave  it  in  a  greater 
measure  to  him,  than  he  ever  did  to  any  other,  as  the  work,  that 
he  was  to  engage  in,  required  it. 

2.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  will  of  God,  which  Christ 
reveals.  This  includes  in  it  every  thing  that  relates  to  our  sal«^ 
vation,  or  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  by  us,  in 
order  thereunto,  viz.  that  God  had  an  eternal  design  to  glorify 
his  grace,  in  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  mankind  from  that  guilt 
and  misery,  in  which  they  were  involved,  and  putting  them  in- 
to the  possession  of  complcat  blessedness ;  and  that,  in  order 
hereunto,  each  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  designed  to  de- 
monstrate their  distinct  Personal  glor}*^,  that,  in  this  respect^ 
they  might  receive  adoration  and  praise  from  men ;  the  Father, 
as  sending  our  Saviour,  to  be  a  Redeemer ;  the  Son,  as  taking 
that  character  and  work  upon  him ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  applying 
the  redemption  purchased  by  him. 

Moreover,  he  was  to  make  a  public  proclamation  that  salva- 
tion was  attainable ;  and  that  the  way  to  attain  it,  was  by  sin- 
ners coming  to  him  as  a  Mediator,  by  whom  they  might  have 
access  to  the  Father ;  and  to  invite  them  to  come  to  him  by 
faith,  as  he  often  does  in  the  gospel*  He  was  also  to  let  them 
know,  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  in  w  hat  way  they 
may  expect  to  attain  it,  to  wit,  in  a  constant  attendance  on  the 
ordinances  of  his  own  appointment ;  and,  to  encourage  them  here- 
unto, that  there  are  many  great  and  precious  promises,  which 
are  all  put  into  his  hand,  to  apply  and  make  good  to  his  people. 
These,  and  many  other  things,  which  contain  in  them  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  gospel,  are  what  we  understand  by  the 
will  of  God,  which  Christ  communicates,  as  a  Prophet,  to  his 
church.  As  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  doctrines  are  such 
as  are  matter  of  pure  revelation,  which  could  not  have  been 
known  without  it,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  there- 
fore worthy  to  be  made  known  by  so  excellent  a  Person.  And 
this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  persons  to  whom  Christ  reveals  the  will  of  God, 
bsUnely,  the  church ;  to  them  the  lively  oracles  of  God  are  com- 
mitted ;  and  they  are  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jfesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Comer<«tont« 
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•As  for  the  world,  which  is  sometimes  opposed  to  the  church,  it 
is  said,  that,  by  wisdom  it  knew  not  God^  1  Cor.  i.  21.  that  is, 
not  in  such  a  way  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  gospel ;  but  the  church, 
which  Christ  loved,  and  for  which  he  gave  himself,  is  sadd  to 
be  sofictijied  by  the  word^  Eph.  v.  26.  and  to  them  it  is  givenj 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  tut  to  others  H  ft 
not  given^  Matt.  xiii.  11.  so  that  the  church  is  the  seat,  and 
the  object  of  the  execution  of  Christ's  prophetical,  aa  well  as  of 
his  other  offices ;  They  are  taught  by  htm  as  the  truth  is  in  Jt' 
suSj  Eph.  iv.  21. 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  way  and  means  by  wfaidi 
Christ  reveals  the  will  of  God  to  the  church ;  there  are  two  wajt 
by  which  this  is  done. 

1.  Objectively,  which  is  an  external  method  of  tnstrucCiaDi 
the  eiFect  and  consequence  whereof  is  our  hearing  of  him  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  or  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  our  having  the  firm 
ofknowledgej  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law^  Rom^ii.  20.  Th»  in- 
struction Christ  is  said  to  give  by  the  word :  And  this  he  did; 
first,  by  publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  his  own  Per- 
son, which  he  mentions,  as  one  great  end  for  which  he  was  sent 

'  into  the  world,  as  he  says,  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  ofGodjfir 
therefore  am  J  sent^  Luke  iv.  43.  and  accordingly  he  styles 
himself.  The  Light  of  the  worlds  John  viii.  12.  and  it  is  skid, 
that  he  was  anointed  to  preach  good  thi?igs  unto  the  meei^  setd 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives^ 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bounds  Isa.  hd. 
1.  and  when  he  is  represented,  as  complying  with  the  call  of 
God,  and  delighting  to  do  his  will^  he  adds,  /  have  preached 
righteousness  in  the  great  congregation  ;  lo^  I  have  not  refrained 
my  lipSj  0  Lord^  thou  knowesty  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness 
within  my  hearty  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  sahO' 
iron  ;  I  have  not  concealed  thy  loving-kindnesSj  and  thy  truths 

from  the  great  congregation^  Psal.  xl.  9,  10.  And  as  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  Person,  so,  when  he  left  the 
world,  he  gave  commission  to  others  to  preach  it,  and  his  Spi- 
rit to  instruct  them  what  they  should  deliver,  by  whose  inspira- 
tion his  word  was  committed  to  writing,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  all  truth  ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  church  attains,  as  at  this 
day,  the  knowledge  tlureof. 

2.  Our  Saviour  reveals  the  will  of  God  to  his  people,  in  t 
subjective  way,  which  is  internal,  whereby  he  deals  with  their 
hearts,  which  he  disposes  and  fits  to  receive  the  truth  :  Here- 
by he  opens  the  e}  es  of  the  understanding,  to  sec  a  beauty  and 
glor)'^  in  the  gospel,  and  inclines  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  to  be  conturnied  to  it ;  and  this  he  does  more  especiaDy 
in  those  in  whom  he  executes  his  prophetical  office  effectually, 
unto  salvation.    This  is  styled,  in  this  answer^  Christ's  eaecor 
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ting  his  prophetical  office  by  his  Spirit^  as  distinguished  fi-oin 
the  execution  thereof  by  his  word-  VVe  rca»l  soniciimcii  of  the 
Spirit's  teaching  us,  in  scripture  as  our  Saviour  tells  his  disci- 
ples, that  He,  viz.  the  Spirit,  would  ^lide  them  into  all  truths 
John  xvi.  13.  and  of  believers  having  their  souls  purified^  in 
obeying  the  truths  through  the  Spirit^  1  Pet.  i.  22.  and  at  other 
times  of  Christ's  teaching  by  his  Spirit.  Now  there  is  no  es- 
sential diiference  between  Christ's  teaching  as  God,  and  the 
Spirit's  teaching,  since  the  divine  glory  of  the  Son  and  Spirit^ 
to  which  this  eifect  is  attributed,  is  the  same :  But  Christ's  teach- 
ing by  his  Spirit,  only  denotes,  as  was  before  observed  under  a 
foregoing  answer,  the  subserviency  of  the  Spirit's  acting  here- 
in, to  Christ's  executing  this  branch  of  his  prophetical  office, 
whereby  he  demonstrates  his  personal  glory  *• 

V.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  various  ages  in  which  Christ 
is  said  to  execute  this  office.     That  he  did  tliis  afttr  his  incar- 
nation ;  first,  in  his  own  Person,  and  then,  l>y  taking  care  that 
his  gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  succeeding  ages,  until  hia 
second  coming,  has  been  already  considered.     We  mav  also  ob- 
serve, that  Christ  executed  his  projihetical  ofllcc  before  his  in- 
carnation :  Thus  it  is  said,  that,  hy  his  Spirit^  he  pvcavhed  un- 
to the  spirits  in  prison^  that  is,  to  the  world  before  the  flood, 
who  are  represented  in  the  words  immediately  following,  as  dis' 
obedient^  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  irnitcd  in  the  days 
of  Noah^  while  the  ark  was  preparing^  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20.  so 
that  Noah  who  was  a  prophet,  was  his  inferior  minister,  raised 
up,  and  spirited  by  him,  to  preach  to  the  world,  which  upon  that 
account,  is  called  Christ's  preaching,  and  accordingly  herein  he 
executed  his  prophetical  office.     And  he  is  also  said  to  have 
given  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  as  the  apostle\s  words  seem  to 
intimate,  when  he  says.  Whose  voice  shock  the  enrth^  Heb.  xii. 
26.  to  wit,  mount  Sinai,  which  trembled  when  he  gave  the  law 
from  thence  ;  and  that  this  rcferu  to  our  Saviour,  appears  frOm 
the  words  immediately  foregoing,  wherein  it  is  said.  See  that 
ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh^  n.imely,  Christ  \  for  iftliey  es- 
caped not  xvho  refused  him  that  spake  on  earthy  to  wit,  from 
mount  Sinai,  or  when  he  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 
ive  escape  if  we  turn  atvayfrom  him^  that  speakcth  from  heaocn; 
xuhose  voice  then  shook  the  earthy  &c.  ver.  25. 

Moreover,  that  he  executed  his  prophetical  office  before  his 
incarnation,  and  thereby  led  his  church  into  the  knowledge  of 
drvine  truth,  is  evident,  from  the  account  we  have,  in  scripture, 
of  his  -appearing  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  man,  or  an  angel, 
which  he  more  frequently  did,  before  the  word  of  God  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  afterwards  occasionally  in  folio  v.  in  g 
ages :  Thus  lie  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and 

•  Sec  Vol  LPage  291*292. 
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sent  him  into  Egypt  to  demand  liberty  for  Israel,  and  afterwardM 
he  led  them  through  the  red  sea,  as  appearing  in  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  and  fire ;  and  he  is  described,  as  the  auffel  which  wa9 
Tvieh  Moses  in  the  church  in  the  tuildemess  which  spate  to  him 
in  mount  Sinaiy  and  with  our  fathers  ^  who  received  the  lively  oroh 
cleSj  Acts  vii.  38.  which  is  a  farther  proof  of  what  was  before 
mentioned,  that  he  gave  the  law  from  thence ;  and  while  they 
travelled  through  the  wilderness,  he  led  them  about^  or  went  be- 
fore them,  in  tne  pillar  of  cloud,  and  instructed  thtiniy  Deut* 
zxxii.  10«  so  that  all  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which 
they  attained  to,  was  the  result  of  the  execution  of  his  prophet* 
ical  office  unto  them.  Amd  when  at  any  time  they  opposed 
Moses,  his  under-minister,  he  appeared  in  Person  and  vindic^ 
ted  him ;  as  in  that  particular  instance,  occasioned  by  Aaron's 
and  Miriam's  speaking  against  him,  wherein  it  is  said,  The- 
Lord  came  down  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloudy  and  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle^  andsaid^  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you^  /,  the 
Lordy  will  make  my  self  known  unto  htm  in  a  vision^  and  will  speak 
unto  him  in  a  dream  ;  my  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  isfuttk^ 
ful  in  all  mine  house^  Numb.  xii.  5 — r.  which  is  a  farther  inti- 
maUon,  that  Christ  then  executed  his  prophetical  office,  by  in- 
spiring the  prophets,  who  were  raised  up  at  that  time** 

To  conclude  this  head,  we  may  observe  the  difference  be* 
twcen  Christ's  executing  his  Prophetical  office,  before  and  af«* 
ter  his  incarnation.  In  the  former  of  these,  as  was  but  now 
hinted,  he  occasionally  assumed  the  likeness  of  the  human  na- 
ture, that  he  might  the  better  converse  with  man,  but  was  not 
really  incaniate ;  in  the  latter,  he  delivered  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  as  dwelling  in  our  nature.  Before  this,  he  discovered 
what  was  necessary  to  be  known  by  the  church  at  that  time^ 
and  gave  them  those  promises  which  related  to  the  work  of  our 
redemption,  to  be  performed  by  him :  but,  in  the  present  exe- 
cution of  his  Prophetical  office,  he  opens  a  more  glorious  scene, 
and  represents  all  those  promises,  as  having  their  accomplish- 
ment in  him,  and  displays  the  divine  perfections,  in  bringing; 
about  our  salvation,  in  tlieir  greatest  beauty  and  lustro. 


Quest.  XLIV.  Hoxv  doth  Chrht  execute  the  office  of  a  Priest  P 

Answ.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  Priest,  in  his  once  of- 
fering himself  a  sacrifice,  without  spot,  to  God,  to  be  a  re- 

•  TUfirce  ofthU  argument,  and  the  application  of  these  and  several  otlter  scrip- 
turet  to  Christ,  depend  upon  this  supposition,  lohich,  -we  take  for  gra:,tedy  and,  vere^ 
it  tuetfful,  might  easily  be  proved,  that  -whenever  a  divine  person  is  stiid,  in  scripture^ 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  or  to  appear  in  a  chud  as  a  symbol,  or  emblem  ^ 
his  prt9enc9,  this  is  always  meant  of  our  Savimtr,    But  compare  Watts's  Works, 
A  vol.  S81,  and  Ed^vards's  Works,  4  vol,  491. 
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conciliation  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  in  making  conti- 
nual intercession  for  them. 

IN  considering  Christ's  Priestly  office,  as  described  in  this 
answer,  we  may  observe  the  two  great  branches  thereof, 
namely^  the  offering  himself  a  sacrifice ;  and  making  interces- 
sion. jQiere  are  several  scriptures  which  expressly  mention  both 
of  them :  thus  he  is  said,  thrtmgh  the  eternal  Spirit^  to  have  of- 
fered himself  without  spot^  to  God,  Heb.  ix.  14.  and  then  de- 
scribed as  having  entered  into  heaven^  now  to  appear  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  God  for  usy  ver.  24.  and  elsewhere  the  apostle  speaks 
of  him,  as  having'  an  unchangeable  priesthood^  and  being  able  to 
saoe  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him^  and  that 
thia  is  founded  on  his  oiFering  up  himself,  and  making  inter- 
cession for  them,  chap.  vii.  24, 25,  27.  In  considering  this,  we 
may  observe, 

L*  The  reason  of  his  being  styled  a  Priest,  which  denomina- 
tion was  taken  from  those  who  exercised  the  priesdy  office  un- 
der the  ceremonial  law,  who  were  types  of  him,  as  such :  ac- 
cordingly we  may  consider;  that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was 
executed  by  sundry  persons,  appointed  to  this  service.  A  priest 
was  a  public  minister,  who  was  to  serve  at  the  altar,  to  offer 
bath  gUis  and  sacrifices  for  sins^  Heb.  v.  1.  That  these  were 
offered  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  after  the  fall  of  man,  ap- 
pears, from  the  sacrifice  that  Abel  offered,  which  the  apostle 
calls  an  excellent  one,  and,  upon  this  occasion,  says,  that  he 
obttnned  rvitness  that  he  was  righteous^  God  testifying  of  his 
giftsj  Heb.  xi.  4«  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  it  was  instituted 
oy  him :  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was,  in  that  early  age 
of  the  church,  a  set  of  men  solemnly  and  publickly  invested  m 
this  office :  but  the  heads  of  families  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  public  ministers  in  holv  thimgs,  and  particularly 
priests,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  Kave  been  then  so  styled  ; 
and  thus  it  continued  till  about  the  time  that  God  brought  Is- 
rael out  of  Egypt,  when,  by  his  appointment,  all  the  first-bom 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were  consecrated  to  him ;  and  these 
officiated  as  priests,  during  that  small  interval  of  time,  till  the 
priesthood  was  settled  in  die  tribe  of  Levi,  upon  which  occa- 
sion God  says,  I  have  taken  the  Levitesfrom  among  the  children 
oflsraely  instead  of  all  the  first-born^  because  all  the  first-born 
are  mine;  for  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  frst-borny  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  J I  hallowed  unto  me  (dl  the  first-born  in  Israel^ 
Numo.  iii.  12,  13.  And,  when  God  gave  the  ceremonial  law 
from  mount  Sinai,  he  appointed  that  tribe  to  minister  as  priests 
in  holy  things.  Of  these  some  had  one  part  of  the  ministry  of 
the  sanctuary  committed  to  them,  and  others  another;  particu- 
larly the  priesthood,  or  the  charge  of  offering  gifts  and  sacrifi 


.'. 
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CCS,  was  more,  especially  committed  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  of 
vhich  the  eldest  son,  in  their  respective  generations^  was  gene- 
rally advanced  to  the  high  priesdiood,  and  other  descendantt 
iViim  him  were  common  priests,  who  acted  under,  or  were  as- 
8i.stants  to  him  in  all  the  parts  of  his  ministr)',  excepting  diiC 
which  respected  his  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies,  fliese 
were  invested  in  their  respecuve  offices  by  unction,  though  the 
high  priest's  office  and  unction  had  some  things  peculiar  in  it, 
in  which  it  exceeded  theirs ;  and  they  were  all  types  of  Chrises 
priesthood,  though  the  high  priest  was  so  in  an  eminent  (fe* 
gix'C ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

IL  The  Priesthood  of  Christ,  as  typified  imder  the  ceremc^ 
nial  law,  and  that  either  by  the  service  which  was  comnxinlf 
performed  by  the  high  priest,  and  other  priests  under  him,  or 
as  it  was  typified  by  IVIelchizedec,  who  is  occasionally  mear 
tioued  in  scripture,  as  shadowing  forth  Christ's  Priesthood  ip 
some  particular  instances,  which  were  not  contained  in  othor 
types  thereof- 

1.  We  shall  speak  concerning  the  priests  under  the  law, » 
types  of  Christ's  Priesthood,  and  paiticularly  shew  wherefli 
their  priesthood  agrees  with,  or  differs  from  his. 

(1.)  Wherein  they  agree. 

isty  Every  high  priest  xvas  taken  from  among"  men^  as  the 
:«postlc  observes,  Heb.  v.  1.  and  was  ordained  for  mai  in  thingi 
pertaining  to  Godm  And,  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  was  taken 
Irom  among  his  brethren,  and  so  must  be  a  member  of  that 
church,  in  whose  name  he  administered,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  by  the  dignity  of  his  office.  In  this,  he  was  a  lively 
type  of  Christ,  who,  in  order  to  his  being  an  High  Priest,  be- 
came man,  that  he  might  perform  this  ministry  for  men  in 
ihinc;s  pertaining  to  Ciod.  It  is  true,  the  validity  of  his  office, 
or  the  efficacy  thereof  to  answer  its  designed  end,  arose  from 
the  dignity  of  his  Person,  as  God;  yet  the  matter  thereof,  or 
the  ministry  he  performed,  required  that  he  should  be  taken 
from  among  men,  and  have  all  the  essential  properties  of  the 
human  nature ;  so  that,  as  the  high  priest  was  taken  out  of  the 
ehurch,  or  from  among  his  brethren,  and,  by  office,  was  the 
iu*ad  thereof,  Christ  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and,  as  such, 
« oiuplied  with  tiiose  ordinances  which  God  had  instituted  there- 
in,  and  from  the  dignity  of  his  Person  and  office,  was  the  Head 
thereof;  as  a  Member  of  it,  he  was  exposed  to  the  same  temp- 
lations  and  miseries  as  they  are,  and  so  is  able  to  sympathize 
with,  and  succour  them  imder  all  their  temptations,  Heb.  iv,  15. 
compared  with  chap.  v.  2.  and  as  the  Head  thereof,  he  manages 
;dl  affairs  relating  to  it,  and  expects  that  all  his  people  should 
be  entirely  subjected  to  him. 

2dly^  The  mutter  of  tlie  priest's  office,  or  die  things  that  were 
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ofiered  by  him,  were,  as  was  before  observed,  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices offered  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  which  blessing  could  not 
be  attained  without  shedding  of  blood,  as  the  apostle  observes^ 
juithout  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission^  chap*  ix.  22. 
Thus  Christ  was  to  redeem  his  people,  and  procure  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  make  atonement  for  them  by  sacrifice,  or  by  the 
shedding  of  blood* 

^dhfy  After  the  high  priest  had  offered  sacrifices,  there  Was 
another  part  of  that  ministry,  which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  in 
which  he  was  an  eminent  ^pe  of  Christ,  which  he  performed 
but  once  a  yeso*,  to  wit,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  he 
went  into  the  holiest  of  all  within  the  vsul,  with  blood  and  in- 
cense ;  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat  over  the  ark, 
and  caused  the  snu>ke  of  the  incense  to  ascend  and  cover  the 
merc^^-seat,  and  from  thence  he  received  an  intimation  from 
-God,  that  the  sacrifices,  which  he  had  offered  for  the  people, 
were  accepted,  after  which  he  went  out,  and  blessed  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  in  all  which,  he  was  a  lively  type  of 
Christ's  executing  his  Priesdy  office,  chap.  ix.  3,  7.  compared 
with  Lev.  xvi*  14.  who  first  offered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  for 
us  on  earth,  and  then  entered  into  heaven,  (which  was  typified 
by  the  priest'^  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies)  to  present  his 
sacrifice  before  God,  and  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  and,  as 
the  consequence  hereof,  he  blesses  his  people,  in  turning  them 
from  all  their  iniquities,  and  in  conferring  all  the  other  fruits 
and  effects  of  his  sacrifice  upon  them.  Thus  Christ's  Priest- 
hood was  shadowed  forth  by  that  ministrj',  which  was  perform- 
ed by  the  priests  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  nevertheless, 

(2.)  There  were  many  things  in  which  they  differed ;  as, 

1*^,  The  priests  under  the  law  were  mere  men ;  but  Christ, 
though  truly  man,  was  more  than  a  man.  Though  he  was  made, 
in  all  the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  like  unto 
us ;  yet  he  had  a  divine  nature,  in  which  he  was  equal  with 
God ;  and  therefore  his  ministr}'  could  not  but  be  infinitely 
more  valuable,  than  that  of  any  others,  who  were  types  of  him, 

Stdly^  The  priests  under  the  law  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  therefore  theirs  is  called,  by  the  apostle.  The  Levitical 
priesthood^  Ilcb.  vii.  11.  But  our  Saviour,  as  Man,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  did  not  derive  his  priesthood 
from  them  by  descent,  as  they  did  from  one  another,  chap,  vii* 
13,  14. 

3d/t/y  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  by  the  priests  under 
the  law,  were  no  other  than  the  blood  of  beasts,  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  but  Christ  offered  his  own  blood,  chap.  ix.  12, 14. 

4^A/i/,  Tht  priests  under  the  law  were  sinners ;  accordingly 
Aaron  was  obliged ^r«^  to  ofier  up  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins^ 
ami  then  for  the  peoples*^  chap,  vii*  27.  but  Chxist  nt^dit^iUDiX. 

Vol.  II.  J.  1 
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to  do  this,  for  he  tmu  holy,  harmlest,  undefiUd,  and  aeparatt 
from  tiimera,  ver.  26. 

ithhi,  Tlic  sacrititcs  offered  by  the  priests  under  the  law, 
could  not  expiate,  or  take  atvaif  sins,  chap.  x.  ♦.  but  Christ,  bj- 
the  offL-rinc;  that  he  has  made,  has  y'or  ever  perfected  them  that 
are  sani-nfied,  or  made  a  full  atonement  for  all  sin.  Now«incz 
it  is  !ui)(l,  that  it  Mas  impossible  for  sin  to  be  expiated  by  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law,  we  are  to  enquire  in  what  sense  atonC' 
nu-nt  was,  or  could  not  be  made  thereby  :  if  the  sin  was  of  suck 
a  iiiiturv,  or  that  it  was  punishable  by  humiui  judicatuic,  the 
racking  atonement  bv  sacrifice,  in  many  instances,  put  a  stop  to 
the  pTwsecution,  and  took  away  the  guilt,  which  the  penon  hid 
contracted,  as  lo  any  farther  proceedings  of  men  against  him ; 
for  this  was  an  ordinance  appointed  by  God,  in  wluch  the  of- 
fender had  an  euemal  and  \-isible  recourse  to  the  Mood  of  ]^ 
sus.  sifmiticd  b\'  the  blood  which  he  offered ;  and  this  is  si^ 
posed  to  have  \>:'cn  accompanied  with  repentance  for  the  sffl 
committed,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church,  as  to  wlnt 
concerned  this  matttr,  as  offensi\-e  to  them ;  and  they  cotdd  de- 
mand no  mor^  of  the  o.Tcndcr,  in  order  to  their  declaring,  that, 
so  far  as  tliry  « <  re  _>iiugts,  his  guilt  was  expiated,  by  that  which 
«-as  sicn'.'.ed  h-  the  s.icrificc  which  he  brou^it,  which  was  cf- 
fcrcd  ^-ir  hini,  acu  therefore  the  crime  that  he  conmutted  ww 
pardoned. 

It  is  t:-.if.  thcr*  xr.Te  s»ie  erimes  that  were  to  be  punished 
wiih  >h.-,:h:  anil,  ia  t>.>  ;^^'  '"*^'  church  was  not  to  receive  s«- 
tisfact-OTi  ;-\  saeribi-.-.  '"■■^'  **"'^'  I"«ecedings  against  the  guil^ 
p. !-?.  ■:!  t.^  he  MiVTiivi  ■*»  '"^^  means  :  and,  among  other  crimes, 
th.i;  .-.1  wi.iul  nM-'.^'  •■•*  '""'■  **>»=''  admitted  of  no  sacrifice; 
iwv.  1  t>.;r.ii.  ;>v  ■.—:*«.-'*  » hat  the  Psalmist  says,  is  to  be  un- 
d<TSM.v.  "  •  •■-■-'■  '-^f '"i-fifire,  else  rvoulti  J  give  ityPad. 
l».  1  •^.  a^  ^•^■.  O  ■»•  ■»*■  '**P  S"'«  O*'  hlood  was  such,  that  he 
hft.i  Ilt.-:  •"'•^  ^"  'i*^'-"'  which,  though  no  subjea  hid 

p.  «■.•:  V       ;    ■^^"  -iwayT  y«  God  might,  for  this,  ha\-e  set 

hi-^  ftic.  ■  s  ^  ■"'"'  '^"d  have  cut  him  off,  in  a  visible  manner, 
trxiiv.  :>r:.  ■■ ,  "  ?  i'- ^|>k-,  iis  he  often  did,  when  crimes  were  not 
,-.„:.•....  ^.^^->*«^^a\;.  This  punlahmem  God  gr^ciouslv  it- 
\ti  't/  """»  ^y  ^^^t^a",  that  Ac  had  put  aivau 

it*cu.7'  ''''"'  ^  ^'''"-  ""•  ^^-  ^"^  ^"'•'1.  ^'hen  he 
*■  'iftiL     V''  '"  ''"^  P3alni,  would  have  offered  s«- 
In  »,,|    "'•"  "O"^  was  ordained  for  the  sin  he  had 
-'•lioi,    '^  "^  '^^*^*'  indeed,  the  church  was  satisfied, 
iX  -  *'*'ten'i"'   "°""^  '"^'^^  punishment,  prevented,  and 
»Wa  icr^-i-  ,  ."  '^^•""■'  ^y  ^"  offering  sacrifice,  in  which 
***I»Tt(i    -^  '"  '^""'^d  making  atonement  for  him  :  but, 
**"*  iustl'r  ^*'*  impossible  to  expiate  sin  thereby,  so 
'"•cation  in  the  sig^t  of  God ;  for  th^  could 
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not  expiate  it,  as  to  what  concerns  the  conscience,  as  it  is  said, 
that  the  sacrifices  could  not  make  him^  that  did  the  service^  per* 
Ject^  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience^  Heb.  ix.  9.  so  that,  that 
guilt  of  sin,  which  burdens  the  consciences  of  men,  as  having 
more  immediately  to  do  with  Ciod,  was  taken  away  only  by 
Christ's  sacrifice ;  in  which  respect,  the  efficacy  hereof  far  ex- 
ceeds all  the  ends  and  designs  of  the  sacrifices,  which  were  of- 
fered under  the  law.  And  this  farther  appears,  inasmuch  as 
these  sacrifices  were  to  be  repeated,  there  being  a  continual  re- 
membrance of  sin ;  for  this  supposes,  that  sin  was  not  hereby 
wholly  expiated  in  the  sight  of  C^^od :  and,  in  tliis,  they  also 
differ  from  the  sacrifice  Christ  offered,  inasmuch  as  that,  being 
effectual  to  take  away  sin,  was  offered  but  once,  chap.  x.  10, 14* 

6thiy^  The  priests  under  the  law  were  mortal,  and  therefore 
die  priesthood  was  successive ;  but  Christ,  as  he  was  not  from 
them  by  a  lineal  descent  so  he  had  no  successor  in  his  priest* 
hood.  In  this,  the  apostle  opposes  him  to  them,  when  he  says, 
T/ierj  truly  were  majuj^  because  thetj  were  not  suffered  to  con^ 
tinue^  by  reason  of  death  ;  but  this  man^  because  he  continueth 
ever^  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood^  chap,  vii,  23. 

Again,  as  the  priesthood  ceased,  in  particular  persons,  by 
death,  so  the  high  priesthood  was  sometimes  taken  away  from 
those  that  were  advanced  unto  it,  for  some  instances  of  mal- 
administration :  thus  the  high  priesthood,  for  some  time,  de- 
scended in  the  line  of  Eleazar,  the  elder  branch  of  Aaron's  fa- 
mily; and  aftenvards,  during  the  reign  of  the  judges,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  younger  branch  of  his  family,  iiamel}-,  the 
descendants  from  Ithamar,  in  which  line  it  was  when  Eli  was 
high  priest ;  *  and  afterwards,  when  his  sons,  by  their  vile  be- 
haviour, forfeited  their  right  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  God 
threatened  that  he  would  take  it  away  from  his  family,  1  Sam. 
ii.  30.  compared  with  ver.  35.  and  1  Kings  ii.  35*  (which  was 
accomplished  when  Abiathar,  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
reign,  was  thrust  from  the  priesthood)  it  again  descended  in 
Zadock,  to  the  elder  branch  of  Aaron's  family. 

•  It  it  very  hard  to  ttftcrmine  the  reason  of  the  translation  of  the  hi^h  prietthood 

from  Eleazar  to  Ithamar* s  family,  or  the  exact  time  -when  thit  vhis  done.  The  learn' 

ed  Dr.  IJghtfoot  {See  liis  U'orhif  Vol.  I.  page  51.]  ^*w«  a  very  probable  account 

hereof,  or  the  best  conjectw^  that,  I  think,  can  be  made  relating  to  it,  which  is  this  .- 

Be  supposes,  that  Jepthah  offered  lus  tlaiighto^  not  as  devoting  her  toperpcttial  trfr- 

ginity,  but  by  putting  her  to  death,  -which  teas  one  of  the  most  vile  imd  inhunum  ac- 

tidins  that  we  read  of  in  scripture :  it  teas,  in  Jepthali,  a  sin  of  ignorance^  arising 

from  the  disadvantage  of  Ids  education,  and  tliC  ill  example  of  tlu/se  from  vhom  he 

took  it,  before  fie  loas  raised  up  to  be  a  Judge  .•  but  the  high  priest  ought  to  hai'c  re- 

strained  lam  from  it,  by  telling  him,  that  it  -was  a  sin  /  w/^i  .•«.•,  instead  t/tereof,  it  ij 

more  than  probable  that  he  ivas  active  lu-rdn,  or  the  Jjery^nt  by  whom  tins  suciifice  rvat 

performed;  and  consequently  this  teas  such  an  instance  of  tnMc-administrutiun,  that, 

for  it,  the  high  priesthood -was  taken  from  tfuit  branch  r/,i«'WiV  faviih;  in  which  i: 

then  noaSf  and  transferred  to  anptfier. 
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Again  the  priesthood  itself  was  not  designed  to  condnue  kg 
ever,  but  only  during  that  dispensation ;  after  which,  there  wis 
to  be  no  altar,  priests  nor,  sacrifice  :  But  Christ's  priestfaaod, 
as  it  was  unalienable,  so  it  could  never  be  forfeited  by  made- 
administration,  or  descend  to  any  other ;  therefore  he  is  said  to 
be  a  Priest  for  every  which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  thu 
scripture,  in  which  his  priesthood  is  considered,  as  diflferenl 
from  the  Levitical  priesthood,  as  those  priests  were  made  with' 
nut  an  oath  ;  but  this  with  an  oathj  bff  him  that  said  unto  him. 
The  Lord  sware^  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever, 
chap«  vii«  21.  which  oath  not  only  signifies  the  establishing  of 
him  in  his  priesthood,  but  it  secured  to  him  that  he  should  ne- 
ver  fall  from  it* 

There  are  other  things  in  which  Christ^s  priesthood  diftit 
from  that  of  the  priests  under  the  law,  in  that  they  entered  » 
to  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  but  Christ  into  heaven  it  setf, 
chap.  ix«  7.  compared  with  ver.  24*  and  then  it  was  only  dbe 
high  priest  that  was  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies :  But,  as  the 
apostle  observes,  that  under  the  gospel,  in  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  all  believer's  are  admitted  into  the  holiest  of  all,  that 
is,  they  have  access  through  faith,  into  the  presence  of  God,  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus. 

And  lasdy,  under  the  law,  there  was  a  certain  order  of  men 
ihat  were  priests,  and  yet  all  the  people  were  not  so ;  but,  under 
the  gospel-dispensation,  believers  are  styled,  an  holy  and  a  roy- 
ol  priesthood,  and  the  sacrijices  they  offer  up,  are  spiritual  sao 
Ttjices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9.  And 
this  leads  us, 

2.  To  consider  Christ's  priesthood,  as  typified  by  Mclchize- 
dek,  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20.  that 
31  elchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine 
to  Abraham,  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings  ;  and  he 
was  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and  he  blessed  him,  &c#  And 
this  IS  referred  to,  as  tending  to  set  forth  Christ's  priesthood,  in 
Psal.  ex.  4.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  7iot  repent;  thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek;  and  the 
apostle,  in  Heb.  vii.  refers  to  these  scriptures,  which  are  the 
only  places  of  the  Old  Testament  where  this  is  mentioned,  and 
applies  them  to  Christ's  priesthood  as  containing  many  things 
which  were  not  typified  by  tlie  Aaronical  priesthood.  And  it 
may  be  observed,  that  when  the  apostle  enters  on  this  subject, 
he  premises  this  concerning  it,  that  it  contained  a  ver\^  great 
difficult}',  as  he  says.  Of  whom  [i.  e.  Melchizedck]  we  have  ma" 
ny  things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be  uttered,  Heb.  v.  11,  that  is, 
hard  to  be  explained,  so  as  to  be  fully  understood ;  it  will  be 
no  strange  thing  therefore  if  we  cannot  fully  explain  it,  or  as- 
sort some  things  concerning  it,  ^yhich  are  only  probable ;  and 
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certainly  this  observation  of  the  apostle  should  induce  us  to 
treat  on  this  subject  with  the  greatest  humility  and  modesty* 
As  to  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  it,  I  hope  we  shall  ad- 
vance nothing  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  how  difficult  so- 
ever some  plmises,  used  in  scripture,  relating  thereunto,  may 
seem  to  be :  And  the  method  in  which  we  shall  proceed,  shall 
be ;  firsts  to  enquire  who  this  M elchizedek  was ;  and,  secondly^ 
how  we  have  herein  an  eminent  type  of  Christ's  priesthood  m 
some  things,  in  which  it  was  not  shadowed  forth  by  the  Aaron- 
ical  pries^ood* 

We  shall  now  enquire  who  this  Melchizedek  probably  was  % 
and  here  we  pass  by  the  conjecture  of  some  who  lived  in  an 
early  age  of  Christianity,  whom  Epiphanius  mentions  *,  who 
supposed  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  appears  to  be  a 
very  absurd  notion,  inasmuch  as  we  never  read  in  scripture,  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  man,  nor  of  his 
performing  any  of  diose  offices  which  belong  to  the  Mediator; 
and  therefore  it  is  equally  contrary,  to  the  tenor  of  scripture,  to 
€all  him  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  as  it  is  to  call  the 
Father  so ;  and  thus  Melchizedek  is  styled,  in  the  scripture  we 
are  explaining.  I  shall  add  no  more,  as  to  this  ungrounded 
opinion ;  but  proceed  to  consider  that  which  is  more  common- 
\y  acquiesced  in,  namely. 

Firsts  That  he  was  a  man :  But  when  it  is  farther  enquired^ 
what  man  ?  there  are  three  different  opinions  relating  hereunto. 

(1.)  The  Jews  generally  conclude  that  he  was  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah,  as  also  do  many  other  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
who  pay  a  deference  to  their  authority  and  reasoning  f  •  The 
principal  thing  that  induces  them  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  because 
It  appears,  from  scripture-chronology,  that  Shcm  was  living  at 
that  time,  when  Abraham  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings  \.  And  they  farther  add,  that  Shem,  having  received 
the  patriarchal  benediction  from  his  father,  might  truly  be 
reckoned  the  greatest  man  in  the  church,  and  that  both  as  a 
priest  and  a  king,  as  Melchizedek  is  described  to  be.     But 

♦  Vid,  Ephiph.  H^.  Pagt  67.  §  7.  f  •^^o"!"  'Ac  laUer^  it  the  teamed  Dr. 

JUghifoot.  See  hU  Workty  VoL  I.  Page  12.  and  Vol.  IL  Page  327.  t  We  have 
nw  account  of  the  year  -when  this  battle  was  fought  /  tut  it  i*  evident  that  it  woe 
h^ore  Itaac  toot  bom^  and  consequentitf  before  Abraham  had  lived  25  yeart  in  the 
itmd  of  Canaan,  •fnd  that  Shem  -xoat  then  living,  appearo  from  hence,  that  from 
the  Jfood  to  Abrahamio  coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  vaa  427  yeart,  a»  appears 
by  conaidering  the  num  total  of  the  yeart  of  the  livet  of  the  pmtriarcht,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xL  10.  ^  teq.  and  alto  that  Terah  -was  130  yeart  old  v/ten  Mraham  wot 
born,  at  appeartf  by  comparing  Gen.  xi.  3"Z.  with  Acts  vii.4.  and  Gen.  xii. 4.  onif 
bff  considering  Abraham  at  75  yeart  old,  at  it  it  there  taid  he  toat,  tohen 
he  left  J/uran.  JKlow  Shem  wot  boi-n  98  or  100  yeart  before  the  food,  at  appeart  by 
comparing  (>cn.  v.  32.  wth  chap.  xi.  10.  and  vii.  11.  Therefore,  when  Abraham 
TOent  out  of  hit  country  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Shem  teat  525  or  527  yeart  oldr 
and,  -when  Shem  died,  he  -woe  600  yeart  oUl,  Gen.  xi.  10, 11.  therrfore  Shem  lived 
mtrr  than  Italfa  hundt^d  yeart  after  this  battle  tHtsfougltt. 
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there  are  two  veiy  considerable  objecttons  a^gauist  tibia  opinittit 
which  have  weight  enough  in  them,  if  not  to  overdux>w  it»  i|^ 
least  to  make  it  very  doubtful :  namely,  . 

1^,  That  Shem's  father,  mother,  and  descent,  to£;etlier  with 
t^e  beginning  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  the  end  thfeireof,  woe 
well  known,  the  year  when  he  was  bom,  and  die  time  that  1^9 
lived,  being  particularly  mentioned  in  scripture  y  add  tbefiefiMtf 
the  apostle  could  not  say  concerning  him,  as  he  doiea  concqy 
ing  Melchizedek,  that  he  was  wtthout  faiher^  without  fRoKkfy 
without  descent  having'  neither  beginning'  ofdaySyiwr  end  ofS^ 
Bieaning,  as  most  expositors  suppose^  that  he  was  ao^  becanft  i 
these  were  not  known,  or  mentioned  in  scripture. 

2^%,  It  is  very  plain  from  scripture,  that  Shem's  placed 
abode  was  not  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  therefore  he  codH 
not  be  said  to  be  king  of  Salem,  that  is  as  it  is  understood  by  dK ' 
greatest  number  of  expositors,  of  Jerusalem ;  since  this  watt  W^, 
seat  of  the  posterity  of  Ham,  one  of  Shem's  brethren  ;  adcpnK 
ingly  from  Canaan,  his  son,  that  land  took  its  name*  Tlus  eft . 
dendy  appears  from  what  is  said  inGeh.  x.  6>-— 2Q»  where  the  W>^ 
busite,  Emorite,  Hivite,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  lanO'ei 
Canaan,  are  said  to  be  the '  descendants^of  Ham.  For  Hitm 
reasons,  Melchizedek  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Shedi. 

(2«)  There  is  one  teamed  writer,  who  conjectures  that  lUi 
Melchizedek  was  Ham  *,  which,  indeed,  agrees  very  well  wiAi 
Ae  place  of  his  residence :  But  there  are  other  thmgs  wUdi    ' 
render  this  opinion  not  in  the  least  probable ;  not  only  because 
the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  Ham,  as  was  before  of 
Shem,  that  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  without  father,  withooifc 
mother,  without  beginning  of  years,  and  end  of  life  :  But  it    ! 
may  farther  be  said  concerning  him,  that  he  had  not  receiveS    ; 
the  patriarchal  benediction  from  Noah,  his  posteri^  having  ^, 
had  a  curse  entailed >upon  them,  as  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  ix.  V^.'A 
Cursed  be  Canaan*    Therefore  some  question,  whether  Hiiil  i:^ 
might  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the  church,  (a)  much  more  irib*   !: 
ther  he  deserved  to  be  called  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God^  Hod  - 
king  of  righteousness;  though  it  is  true,  this  author  f  supposes, 
that  Ham  was  not  cursed  by  Noah,  but  only  Canaan  his  son^ 
and  his  posterity ;  therefore  he  might  have  been  an  exceUent 
person,  and  deserved  the  character  given  of  Melchizedek.  But 
there  are  very  few  who  will  be  convinced  by  this  method  of 
reasoning ;  and  therefore  we  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  con* 
aider, 

(3.)  That  the  greatest  part  of  divines  suppose,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  safest,  but  most  probable  way  of  solving  this  difficulty, 
to  confess,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  who  he  was,  and 

^ See Jwricu^M critical kUtory^voX.  I. chap.  11.  \ See eritindhiatofy^YiA.\.xa^lVX 


(«)  As  yet  there  was  no  church. 
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ihat  the  Holy  Ghost  has  purposely  concealed  this  matter,  from 
us,  that  he  might  be  a  more  eminent  t}'pe  of  Christ ;  ismd 
therefore  they  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  ceruun  unknown 
king  and  priest  residing  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  when  Abra- 
ham was  met  by  him,  and  that  this  ought  to  put  a  full  stop  to 
aU  farther  enquiries  about  him :  upon  which  account,  it  may 
well  be  said,  concerning  him,  that  he  was  without  fathen  with- 
CMit  mother,  &>•  that  is,  these  were  not  kno¥m ;  and  what  does 
not  q>pear  to  be,  is  sometimes  said,  in  scripture,  not  to  be. 
Thus  concerning  their  opinion,  who  suppose  that  he  was  a 


Secondly y  There  is  anodier  opinion  concerning  him,  which 
thou^  not  so  commonly  received  as  the  first  and  third  above 
ai^Btioned,  which  though  probsdbly  it  may  not  be  without  some 
difficalties  attending  it,  yet  it  very  much  deserves  our  consider 
ittkiain,  namely,  that  Melchizedek  was  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Jhimself,  assuming,  at  that  time,  the  form  of  a  man,  and  per- 
•onafing  a  priest  and  a  king,  as  he  did  on  several  occasions, 
designing  thereby  to  prefigure  his  &iture  incainaliion*(a)  And 
k  is  ^U'gued  in  defence  of  this  opinion, 

}«!,  That  when  the  aposde  describes  him  as  king  of  Salem,  he ' 
dpea  not  hereby  intend  J«russilem,  or  that  at  that  time,  he  resided 

-'*  T^^hnm  is  maintained  bg  Cttnaw,  [Vid,^U9d.  Refmb.  Sebr.IM,Zn. 
«^  3.]  andsome  9thers  after  kim. 

fa)  **  Some  insist  that  he  is  none  other  than  the  Stm  qf  €hd  himself  who,  at* 
jaming  the  appearance,  or  reality ,  of  humaoityy  exhibited  to  Abraham  an  early 
ipiclnreof  his  tuture  priesthood. 

;  ^Thb  is  all  over  contemptible. — 1.  Because  eveiy  lAjj|i  priest  is  taken  from 
taMfipmen ;  the  appearance  of  humanity  is  not  enoujrii/— Si.  Because  if  he  was  at 
^  ^.tHne  a  priest,  and  dischargicd  the  dutiesof  his  otnce,  he  must  have  ^  sufiered 
~*  (twice^  **  irora  the  beginning-  of  the  world;"  and  not  **  by  the  once  of- 
up  of  hunsclf  have  for  ever  perfected  them  who  are  sanctified :"  then, 
%  Abraham  would  have  received  the  promised  blessing,  contrary  to  the 
:  and,  in  fine,  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  Mary, 
luous.  If,  to  avoid  those  absurdities,  it  be  alleged  that  though  he  ap- 
I  a  priest,  he  did  not  dbcharge  the  duties  of  his  oiBce :  then,  in  the  first 
,  he  is  deg^ded  into  a  mere  pageant,  an  officer  without  functions :  and,  in 
second  place,  he  is  stripped  of  aS  typiad  character :  for  the  priest  who  nei- 
Uaer  eaiayices^  nor  intercedes^  can  never  be  a  type  of  one  who  does  601A.— 3.  Be- 
c«ute»  if  Melchisedec  was  the  Son  of  God,  whether  in  real  humanity,  ot  only  in 
Its  appearance,  he  must  have  been  a  type  of  himself  \  the  ideas  of  ulentitg  and  ft- 
mUnntjf  are  confounded ;  and  Paul  instead  of  saying,  m^mfMrn/utmit  ImvmTu  e«|r 
that  he  was  **  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,"  should  have  said,  tn  e  uuclu  Bm,  that 
lie  was  the  Son  of  God.— 4.  Because  it  would  be  unworthy  the  manly  sense  of 
Plaiil,  to  say  nothing  of  iii«ptrof»ofi,  to  labour  through  a  long  dissertation  to  prove 
a  mere  truism,  which  it  woidd  disgrace  an  ideot  to  utter,  and  insult  a  child  to 
ofier  for  information;  namely,  that  Messiah's  priiesthood  was  very  like  itself^— 
6.  Becaiiae  it  would  be  extremely  irreverent  to  suppose,  that  the  adorable  God 
lifted  up  his  hand  and  swore,  that  his  Son's  priesthood,  should  be  like  hb  Son's 
jsHestbood.    An  identical  proposition  does-not  require  such  a  sblemn  confir* 

■MtiOII.'* 
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there  :  But^  as  he  explains  it,  in  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing, it  implies,  that  he  was  king  of  feaccy  as  this  word  Salem 
signifies ;  and  accordingly  he  is  set  torth  by  two  of  those  g^ 
rious  tides,  which  are  given  him  elsewhere  in  scripture,  nam^ 
ly,  king  of  righteousness,  as  it  is  said  concerning  him,  that  a 
Jting  shall  rise  and  prosper^  who  is  called^  The  Lord  our  righr 
teousnesSj  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  and  likewise,  The  Prince  of  P^xty 
Isa.  ix.  6.  And  that  which  makes  this  opinion  more  probable, 
is,  that  it  doth  not  appear  that  Jerusalem  was  called  Salem, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  word  Jerusalem, 
till  some  ages  after  this;  for,  till  David  conquered  it,  it  waa 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jebus,  1  Chron.  xi.  4. 

%dly^  The  aposde's  description  of  him,  as  being  witAoui  A- 
ther^  Tvithout  mother^  without  descent^  having  neither  beghmmg 
of  day 3^  nor  end  ofl'tfe^  is  rather  applicable  to  a  divine  Penon 
than  a  mere  man.  And  as  for  the  sense,  which  is  Renerally 
given  of  these  words,  namely,  that  he  was  without  father,  &c> 
because  no  mention  is  made  thereof  in  scripture,  viz*  in  tlioae 
two  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of; 
this  seems  more  strained  and  forced,  than  to  understand  them 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  the  words ;  and,  if,  indeed, 
this  imports  nothing  else,  but  the  silence  of  scripture,  with 
lation  thereunto,  there  are  many  other  persons  who  have 
great  a  right  to  this  character  as  Melchizedek ;  as  Job,  Elijah, 
&c«  whereas  Melchizedek  is  thus  described,  as  distingiuuied 
from  all  others. 

To  this  we  may  add,  (which  will  farther  strengthen  this  ar- 
gument) what  the  japostle  says,  that  in  this  respect,  he  was  made 
like  the  Son  of  God^  that  is,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  type  of 
him.  Now,  if  his  being  vf  ixhoMt  father^  mother^  descent^  &c.  in 
the  coir.nion  acceptation  of  the  words,  be  inconsistent  with  his 
being  a  type  of  Chribt  to  the  church,  in  Abraham's  time,  then 
certainly  that  caniK)t  be  the  sense  thereof;  for  he  was,  without 
doubt,  a  t}7>e  of  his  priestly,  and  kingly  office  to  him,  and  the 
church,  in  his  day**,  as  well  as  to  those  who  lived  in  following 
ages.  Now,  that  l;e  could  not  be  a  type  thereof  to  many,  who 
lived  in  that  age,  is  evident;  for  tliey,  who  lived  in  the  place 
where  he  was  born  and  died,  knew  his  father,  mother,  descent, 
l)eginning,  or  end  of  life  ;  therefore  he  was  no  tj'pe  of  Christ's 
clcnuil  pricsihood  to  them.  And  as  for  Abraham,  though  he 
might  not  know  his  father,  mother,  or  descent,  or  the  exact 
time  when  he  was  bom,  and  so,  in  that  respect  he  might,  in 
part,  be  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  him,  as  signifying, 
that  his  priestly  office  was  not  derived  by  descent,  as  the  Aa- 
ronical  priesthood  descended  from  parents  to  children :  yet  he 
coidd  not  be  a  type  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  Christ*s 
priestly  office  since  he  was  then  no  more  without  end  of  dayB, 
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in  the  common  sense  in  which  that  expression  was  taken,  than 
Abraham,  or  any  other  who  lived  with  him,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  know  the  time,  or  place,  of  their  death.  And,  if, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  Melchizedek  is  said  to  be 
without  rather,  mother,  descent,  &fc«  because  there  is  no  n^en^ 
tion  thereof  in  scripture,  this  could  not  be  a  type  to  Abraham, 
or  any  other,  before  the  word  of  God  was  committed  to  wri- 
ting. 

Zdty^  There  is  another  thing,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
sqpostle's  description  of  him,  Heb.  viii«  8«  when  he  says,  that 
A^  Kveth^(a)  and  accordingly  is  opposed  to  those  priests  that  £/<>, 
by  which  he  seems  to  be  described  as  immortal,  and  so  oppos- 
ed to  mortal  men*  It  is  not  said,  that  he  once  lived,  and  that  we 
have  no  mention  made  of  the  time  of  his  death,  but  he  Itveth^ 
which  some  conclude  to  be  an  ascription  of  that  divine  perfec* 
tion  to  him,  whereby  he  is  styled  the  living  God,  or,  as  it  is 
said  in  one  of  the  following  verses,  He  ever  livethj  ver.  25.  to 
denote  his  eternal  priesthood;  or,  as  he  says  concerning  him- 
self elsewhere,  lam  he  that  Ihethy  and  was  deady  and  behold  I 
am  alive  for  evermore^  Rev.  i.  8. 

4thlt/y  That  which  still  makes  this  opinion  more  probable,  is 
the  consideration  of  the  place,  where  they,  who  defend  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  suppose  he  lived,  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  ministered  a^  a  priest,  which  seems  not  agreeable  to 
the  character  given  him,  as  the  greatest  priest  on  earth.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  were  idolaters,  or  at 
least,  they  had  no  relation  to  the  church  of  God,  which  was 
then  seated  in  Abraham^s  family^  for,  when  Abraham  sojourn- 
ed in  Gerar,  not  many  miles  distant  from  it,  in  the  south-weat 
border  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gives  this  description  of  it, 
that  he  thought  surely  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  this  place  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,  was 
much  better.  If  the  Canaanites  had  been  members  of  the  true 
church,  Abraham  would  not  have  lived  as  a  stranger  and  so- 
journer amongst  them,  not  desirous  to  converse  with  thenu 
Since  therefore  Jerusalem,  or  Salem,  was  inhabited  by  those 
who  were  not  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  how  could  Melchize- 
dek be  said  to  be  their  priest,  or  a  minister  in  holy  things  to  them  i 
for,  though  an  holy  man  may  be  a  king  over  a  wicked  people, 
such  an  one  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  a  priest  to  those,  who  de- 
sire not  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  God's  true  worship. 

Sthly^  It  seems  farther  probable,  that  Melchisedek  was  not 
a  priest,  or  king,  whose  usual  place  of  residence  was  Jerusalem, 
woere  he  administered  and  reigned,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  read 
that  Abraham,  at  any  other  time,  conversed,  or  joined  with  him 
in  worship,  though  uie  place  where  he  sojourned  was  but  a  few 
CaJ  He  liveth  for  any  thing  to  the  contrary  shewn  in  hishiaVo^. 
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miles  ^stant  from  it,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
would  have  neglected  to  do,  or  that  we  should  have  had  no  ap* 
eount  of  any  intercourse  between  these  twomen,  (who  must  be. 
reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  that  lived  on  earth^  besides  tlHt 
mentioned  in  the  scripture  we  are  now  considering*  . 

ethiy^  This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  what  the  aposlfc 
•ays,  that  Melchisedek  blessed  Abraham,  and  infers,  front 
tlience,  that  he  was  superior  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  las  i»  M*- 
Bed  of  the  better^  Heb.  vii*  7«  There  are  but  two  senses  in  wlucli 
•  person  is  said  to  bless  another  ;  the  one  is,  by  pn^nR  fivj|- 
blessing  on  him,  or  as  God^s  messenger,  sigmfying,  ^atj^ 
Would  oless  him ;  and  the  other  is,  by  conferring  Uesseif      ' 
npon  him,  or  making  him  blessed.    Now,  if  Melchisedek 
only  blessed  Abraham,  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  which 
smght  have  done,  had  he  been  a  mere  man,  the  apostle  cc 
not  have  inferred  from  hence,  his  superiority  to  Aoraham; 
tdie  lowest  of  men  may  in  this  sense,  bless  die  greatest,  diiiti£^ 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  them,  and  God  might  employ  sudi  to  dfl^^- 
dare  to  others  that  they  are  blessed ;  yet  it  would  not  folkii^  ] 
from  hence,  that  they  are,  in  this  respect,  greater  dian  diea^' 
Melchisedek  blessed  Abraliam,  and  therefore,  as  die  aposdelK 
fers,  was  greater  than  him,  and  consequendy  he  Ueased  huiL. 
hy  making  him  blessed,  or  conferring  some  of  those  blessings 
which  he  has  to  bestow,  as  a  divine  Person,  die  Fountain  Jt 
Blessedness-'  I 

These  are  the  most  material  arguments  which  &re  brought 
in  defence  of  this  opinion ;  from  whence  it  seems  probaUe,  thsC 
our  Saviour  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  form  of  a  Man.  as  he 
often  did,  and  appeared  to  Abraham  widi  the  mien  and  likeness 
df  a  King  and  Priest ;  as  he  is  said  elsewhere  to  appear  to  JoshiUk 
3n  the  form  of  a  warrior,  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  and 
.  soon  discovered  to  him  who  he  was ;  so  we  may  suppose,  diit 
at  this  time,  he  appeared  to  Abraham  as  a  King,  and  a  Priest, \^ 
and  discovered  to  him  who  he  was,  and  the  right  he  had  to  die 
spoils  he  had  gained,  of  which  he  accepted  the  tithes,  pardy,  to 
signify  that  this  was  to  be  the  way  in  which  the  priesthood  was 
to' be  supported  in  future  ages ;  but  principally  to  give  herein  a 
type  of  that  divine  homage^  which  we  owe  to  him,  as  the  Priest 
and  King  of  his  people.  I  will  not  be  too  tenacious  of  this  side 
of  the  question,  but,  to  me,  it  seems  the  more  probable,  especi- 
ally if  what  is  objected  against  it  does  not  weaken  the  force  of 
the  arguments  brought  to  support  it ;  which  is  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

"  Object.  1*  The  place  of  Melchisedek^s  residence  is  said  to  be 
Salem,  or  Jerusalem,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  was  a  king 
and  priest*  Now  this  could  not  be  said  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  for,  as  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  so  he  nevel* 
resided)  or  fixed  his  abode  in  any  part  of  it  befoiie  his  ii 
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lion.  It  is  true,  he  sometimes  appeared  then  in  the  form  of  a 
Man,  or  an  Angel,  that  he  might  occasionally  converse  with 
his  people ;  yet  he  never  continued  long,  or  dwelt  amongst  them, 
till  he  was  made  flesh;  whereas,  Melchizedck  seems  to  be  de* 
scribed  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  dwelling  in  Sa* 
':'  lem,  therefore  it  cannot  be  meant  of  him. 

Answ.  This  objection  takes  some  things  for  granted,  that 

will  not  readily  be  allowed,  by  those  who  entertain  the  contra- 

'■  TV  way  of  thinking,  viz*  that  Salem  is  the  name  of  a  place,  and 

mat  there  he  resided ;  whereas  it  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  it 

■  is  rather  a  character  of  his  person ;  for,  if  Tzedek  be  a  charac- 

•  ter  of  his  person,  as  signifying  righteousness,  why  should  it  be 

ii'  denied  that  Salem,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Shalom,  is  also  a 

;  l^orious  character,  belonging  to  his  person  f  especially  consid- 

^  cring  the  aposde  explains  both  of  them  in  this  sense,  when  he 

says,  that  these  words,  by  interpretation,  are,  King-  ofrighteotU' 

c  ne9S^  and  King  o^peace^  Heb.  vii.  2.  and,  if  this  be  true,  there. 

is  no  force  in  the  otiier  part  of  the  objection,  taken  from  his  re« 

-siding  in  any  particular  place  before  his  incarnation. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
be  a  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek^  chap.  vii.  IT.  and  it 
is  also  added,  that  after  the  similitude  of  Melchisedck  there 
eriseth  another  Priest,  ver.  15.  meaning  our  Saviour;  there* 
fcre  he  cannot  be  the  same  person  with  Melchisedek. 

Answ.  This  objection  is  much  more  material  than  any  other, 
which  is  brought  against  this  opinion,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
determines  the  sentiments  of  many,  who  give  into  the  common- 
ly received  opinion  concerning  him :  But,  as  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  the  arguments,  in  defence  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  be  conclusive ;  so  it  may  be  replied  to  it ;  that 
Christ  might  be  called  a  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
though  he  were  the  person  intended  by  him,  if  we  take  the 
words  in  this  sense ;  viz.  that,  by  his  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  Priest  and  a  King  to  Abraham,  he  afforded  a  type,  or  figure, 
•f  what  he  would  really  be,  and  do,  after  his  incarnation,  and 
herein  gave  a  specimen  of  his  Priestly  and  Kingly  office,  which 
he  woidd  afterwards  execute.  And  this  might  as  well  be  said 
to  be  a  type  hereof,  as  any  of  his  appearances,  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  were  typical  of  his  incarnation,  which  divines  generally 
call  a  prelibation  thereof,  which  differs  very  litde  from  the  sense 
«f  the  word  type. 

As  to  what  is  said  concerning  another  Priest,  arising  afier 
the  similitude  of  Melchisedek,  though  it  mav  be  reckoned  a  strong 
objection  against  our  argument ;  yet  let  it  be  considered,  that 
after  the  similitude  of  Melchisedek,  imports  the  same  thing  a9 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;  and  so  it  signifies,  that  there 
is  a  aknilitode,  or  likeneas,  between  what  he  then  a^v^ss^^  x.^ 
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be,  and  what  he  really  was,  after  his  incarnation.  And  as  for 
his  being  called  another  Priest^  that  does  not  imply  diat  he  W9 
a  Priest  different  from  Melchisedek,  but  from  the  priests  under 
the  law ;  for  the  aposde,  as  appears  by  the  context,  is  cm 
paring  Christ's  Priesthood  with  the  Aaromcal ;  and  therefoRi 
when  he  executed  his  Priesdy  oiRce,  after  his  incarnation^  he 
might  well  be  styled  another  Priest^  that  is,  a  Priest  not  de* 
scending  from  Aaron,  but  the  anti-Qrpe  of  Mddusedek,  as  pie- 
figured  by  diis  remarkable  occurrence. 

Thus  concerning  that  difficult  question,  who  Melchisedek 
was  ?  All  that  I  shall  add  is,  whedier  it  were  Christ  himself 
or  some  other  person,  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  was  herein  a 
very  eminent  type  of  Christ's  Kingly  and  Priestly  office  ;  and 
more  especially  of  his  Priesdy,  as  containing  in  it  several  dun|^ 
that  were  not  shadowed  fordi  by  the  Aaronical  priesthood  ;  par> 
ticularly,  though  the  Aaronical  priesthood  contained  a  type  of 
Christ's  making  atonement,  by  shedding  his  blood  ;  yet  thcR 
^  was  nodiing  in  it  that  t}^ified  the  glory  of  his  Person,  his  ifli- 
mortality  and  sinless  perfection,  die  eternal  duraticm  of  Ut 
Priesthood,  or  his  being  immediately  raised  up  by  God,  for  that 
end ;  nor  was  there  herein  a  type  of  the  Kingly  and  Priesify  of* 
fice  of  Christ,  as  belong^g  to  the  same  Person,  since  the  priests 
imder  the  law  were  not  kings,  nor  the  kings  priests. 

Moreover,  Melchisedek's  being  represented  as  xmthouifh 
ther^  without  mother y  without  descent^  having  neither  begifumg 
ofdaysy  nor  end  of  life^  plainly  signifies,  that  the  execution  of 
his  priesdy  office  depended  immediately  on  God,  who  ndsed 
him  up,  as  an  extraordinary  Person,  for  tiiis  end,  as  well  as  diat 
he  remains  a  Priest  for  ever ;  so  that,  if  we  take  both  these  types 
together,  we  have  a  very  plain  and  clear  representation  of  Cluist's 
Priesdy  office*     And  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  executing  this  part  of  hfa 
Priestly  office,  which  consists  in  his  making  satisfaction  to  di- 
vine justice.  This  is  generally  denied  by  those  who  oppose  Ks 
divinity ;  and  particularly  the  Socinians,  who  maintain,  that  God 
pardons  sin  without  satisfaction.  C^J  And  others,  who  do  Hot 

fa  J  "That  death  is  a  punishment  for  sin,  and  that  all  mankind  are  by  death  of- 
icicd  as  a  sacrifice  for  siii,  is  not  only  a  doctrine  of  revealed  Kelig^ion,  but  the^iin 
dictate  of  Reason.  For,  though  it  is  Revelation  alone  that  can  teach  ii%nov 
fvod  threatened  death  as  the  puniHhment  of  a  particular  sin,  yet  Reason  moftbe 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  men  die,  because  they  are  sinners.  But  if  men  die^ 
^  because  they  :ire  sinners,  and  Reason  itself  must  receive  this,  as  the  most  josti- 
fiable  cause  of  Death ;  then  Reason  must  allow,  that  the  death  of  all  muikuid  is 
appointed  by  the  true  God,  as  a  tacrifice  for  sin.  But,  if  Reason  muat  idaiov- 
ledge  the  death  of  all  mankind  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  then  it  can  have  no  juft  ob- 
jection against  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  because  it  was  human. 

Revelation,  therefore*  teaches  nothing  more  hard  to  be  believed  oo  this  pfli>^ 
ihan  Reason  teaches.    For,  if  it  be  just  and  fit  in  G  jd|  to  appoint  and  thA  alf 
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altogether  deny  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  suppose,  that  God 
might  have  pardoned  sin  without  it ;  but  that  it  was  more  ex* 
pedient  to  make  a  demand  of  it,  than  not,  inasmuch  as  his  hon- 
our, as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  is  secured  thereby,  and  tliere- 
fore  that  his  demanding  satisfaction,  is  the  resuh  of  his  will ; 
and  accordingly,  that  he  might  have  required  and  accepted  of  a 
satisfaction,  less  valuable  than  what  was  given  him  by  our  Sa- 
viour :  This  opinion  is  equally  to  be  opposed  with  the  former, 
as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections* 

Now,  when  we  assert  the  necessity  of  satisfaction,  we  mean, 
that  God  could  not,  in  consistency  with  his  holiness  and  justice, 
pardon  sin  without  it ;  and  that  no  satisfaction,  short  of  that 
which  Christ  gave,  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  designed  there- 
by, or  worthy  to  be  accepted  by  Go.d,  as  a  price  of  redemption* 

And,  when  we  assert  that  satisfaction  was  necessary,  we 
would  be  understood  as  intending  it  in  the  same  sense,  as  for* 
giveness  of  sin,  or  salvation  is  so  ;  the  necessity  hereof  being; 
conditional,  or  founded  on  this  supposition,  that  God  designed 
to  save  sinners*  This,  indeed,  he  might  have  refused  to  have 
done,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  satisfaction 
to  be  given  to  his  justice :  But,  since  God  designed  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  glory,  we  cannot  but 
assert  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  in  order  thereunto ;  and,  to 
prove  this,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  necessity  hereof  appears  from  the  holiness  of 
God ;  and  accordingly, 

(1.)  Inasmuch  as  he  is  infinitely  perfect,  he  cannot  but  will 
and  love  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  which 
contain^  the  brightest  display  of  his  image,  which  consists  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  as  it  is  said,  The  righteous 
Lord  loveth  righteousnessy  Psal*  xi*  7*  And  it  follows,  from 
hence, 

(2.)  That  he  cannot  but  hate,  and  have  an  infinite  aversion 
to,  whatever  is  contrary  hereunto ;  for,  if  his  love  of  holiness  be 
founded  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  then  his  hatred  of  sin, 
which  is  opposite  to  it,  must  be  founded  therein :  Thus  it  is  said. 
Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  cvil^  and  canst  not  look  on 
iniquity y  Hab.  i.  13.  and  elsewhere,  Thou  haitest  all  workers  of 
iniquity^  Psal.  v.  5.  Now  God^s  hating  sin,  consists  in  his  in- 
finite opposition  to  it,  and  so  it  is  natural  to  him,  or  in  his  will, 
'  to  punish  it ;  and  consequent  thereunto,  in  his  actual  punishing 
of  it.  If  the  first  of  these  be  nccessar)^,  the  others  must  be  so 
likewise ;  or,  if  he  be  an  holy  God,  he  cannot  but  determine  to 
punish  sin,  and  afterwards  put  his  determination  in  execution* 


men  to  death,  as  the  ^tqs^t  punitkment  of  their  sins ;  how  can  it  be  proved  to  be 
unjust  «ad  unfit  in  Cm,  to  receive  the  deaUioi' Jesus  Christ,  for  the  same  ends  ^ 
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(3.)  It  is  fit  he  should  manifest  his  hatred  of  sin,  other-* 
vise  he  could  not  be  glorified  by  his  creatures,  as  an  hoty  God; 
for  he  cannot  have  the  glory  of  any  attribute  ascribed  to  hSm^ 
unless  there  be  a  visible  disph^  thereof;  therefcHie  it  n  neces* 
saiy  to  denuHistrate  his  hatreds  sin,  by  punishing  it;  and,  hence 
«n  oUigation  arises  from  a  necessi^  of  nature,  and  not  ban- 
ly  from  an  act  of  his  will,  to  bring  to  condim  punishmcrt 
«11  sin,  even  that  which  he  designs  to  pardon :  Bat  this  coidd^ 
not  have  been  done  without  a  demand  of  satis&ction  to  be  giv- 
cn,  by  a  surety,  in  the  sinner's  behalf^  which  plainly  cvinceillis 
Becessi^  of  satisfaction,  which  was  the  thmg  to  be  prQved< 

2«  This  farther  appears,  from  die  pumshmenttfarealenedbr' 
the  law  of  God,  whicn  b  sdso  necessary.    For  die  undeniana- 
ing  of  which,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  God  cannot  but  give  a  law  to  intelligent  creatoreti  ' 
who,  as  such,  are  the  subjects  of  moral  government,  and  diere*^- 
fere  under  a  natural  obligation  to  }deld  obedience  to  him :  But 
Ais  they  could  not  do^  if  the  law  were  not  given  and  pranud- 
gated. 

(2«)  It  was  necessary  for  God  to  annex  a,  threatning  to  Us 
law,  in  iriiich  respect  punishment  would  be  due  to  those  wha, 
violate  it,  whereby  obeidience  might  be  enforced,  and  diat  fiear^ 
which  is  excited  by  it,  would  be  an  additional  motive  hereunto ; . 
otherwise  the  sinner  would  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  he  mig^ 
go  on  in  his  rebellion  against  God  with  impunity* 

(3.)  If  this  law  be  violated,  as  it  is  by  sin,  the  truth  of  God^ 
as  the  result  of  the  threatning  annexed  to  it,  obliges  him  to 

Sunish  it,  either  in  our  own  persons,  or  in  the  person  of  oar 
urety,  that  so  the  honour  of  his  law  might  be  secured,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  vindicate,  as  it  contains  a  bright  display  of  the 
glory  of  his  perfections. 

3.  If  God  could,  consistendy  with  his  own  perfections,  paf^ 
don  sin  without  satisfaction,  he  would  not  have  sent  his  weD- 
bdoved  Son  to  suflFer  for  it.    This  plainly  appears  from  his  wift» 
dom  and  goodness.     It  is  not  consistent  with  the  glory  of  hit 
wisdom,  for  him  to  bring  about  a  thing  with  so  much  difficulty, 
and  widi  such  displays  of  his  vindictive  justice,  in  punishing 
tae  who  never  offended  him,  if  he  could  have  answered  the 
great  end  hereof  on  easier  terms  or  have  brought  about  the 
work  of  our  salvation  without  it ;  neither  does  it  consist  With 
his  goodness  to  inflict  puishment,  where  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, since,  agreeably  to  this  perfection,  he  delights  ratl^ 
jp>  extend  compassion,  tnan  to  display  his  vindictive  justice,  if 
HMi|te^be  avoided.    Accordingly  he  is  described,  in  scripture, 
^^^H|m  ftfrer  the  manner  of  men)  as  punishing  sin  with  a  kind 
^k  or  reluctancy,  Hosea.  xL  8.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be  hk 
W^rA^  Issu  xxviii.  31.  and  that  he  doth  mt  afflict  wU- 
^^ffri^j  the  children  ofmen^  \^^*  i»«  33.  but  on  die 
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other  hand,  delig-hteth  in  mercy j  Micah  vii.  tp.  Therefore  if  he 
could,  consistently  with  his  perJfections,  have  pardoned  sin  with- 
out satisfaction,  he  could  not  have  commanded  the  sword  of  his 
vindictive  justice  to  aivake  against  the  man  that  is  his  JelloWj 
Zech.  xiii.  7.  as  an  expedient  to  bring  about  an  end,  that  might 
have  been  attained  without  it* 

Moreover,  if  God  could  have  pardoned  sin  without  satisfac- 
tion, then  his  giving  his  own  Son  to  perform  it  for  us,  would 
not  have  been  such  a  wonderful  instance  of  divine  grace,  as  it 
is  represented  to  be  in  scripture ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  the 
only  expedient  to  bring  about  our  salvation,  if  satisfaction  were 
not  absolutely  necessary  thereunto,  fa  J 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  What  kind  of  satisfaction  God 
demanded,  for  the  expiating  of  sin.     There  are  many  who  do 
not  pretend,  in  all  respects,  to  deny  the  necessity  of  satisfaction ; 
but,  when  they  explain  what  they  mean  by  it,  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  denial  thereof:  Thus  the  heathen,  who  had  learn- 
ed, by  tradition  that  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  sin,  concluded  that  these  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  for 
it,  and  thereby  to  deliver  from  the  guilt  thereof.     And  some  of 
the  Jews,  in  a  degenerate  age  of  the  church,  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing else  in  view,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing thereof,  or  their  reference  to  Christ's  satisfaction,  as  types 
of  it,  when  they  rested  in  them,  as  supposing,  that  the  midti- 
tude  of  their  sacrifices  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  those  vile 
abominations,  which  they  were  guilty  of;  upon  which  occasion, 
God  expresses  the  greatest  dislike  diereof,  when  he  says.  To 
rvhat  tiirpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  P  J  am 
full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams  ^  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts^  and 
J  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs  or  of  he-goats^ 
Isa.  i.  11.  And  elsewhere  he  tells  them,  I  spake  not  to  yourfa^ 
therSy  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ^  concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifces^  Jer. 
vii.  22.  He  does  not  mean  that  these  were  not  instituted  by 
him;  but  it  is  as  though  he  had  said,  I  did  not  hereby  intend 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  my  jus- 
tice for  sin.     And,  to  fence  against  this  supposition,  the  apos- 
tle says,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sinsj  Heb.  x.  4.  for  they  were  far  from  being 
a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  God. 

"  Moreover,  the  Papists  speak  much  of  human  satisfactions, 
consisting  in  various  penances,  fastings,  leading  a  mortified 
life,  parting  with  their  estates,  and  submitting  to  voluntary  pov 
Terty,  with  a  design  to  make  atonement  for  sin.  The  main 
foundation  of  this  opinion,  is  their  supposing,  that,  whatever 
satisfaction  God  demands  for  sin,  it  is  the  result  of  his  will,  and 

a  J  AU  the  reasons  upon  ^hicb  psrdom  xtt  punted  in  human  sovemwem^ 
m  UieDiTlhc. 
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therefore  he  might  accept  of  the  smallest  instance  of  obedience 
and  suffering,  as  sufiScient  to  compensate  for  it,  because  he  fas 
deemed  it  so ;  and  therefore  they  distinguish  between  ghriqg . 
satisfaction  to  God  and  to  his  justice.  God,  say  they,  vim^tn^^ 
cept  of,  or  be  satbfied  with  the  smallest  price,  instead  of  thifcj 
which  is  most  valuable ;  whereas  nothing  can,  properiy  8pedb*>. 
ing,  be  said  to  satisfy  justice,  but  that  which  has  in  it  a  Whev 
in  proportion  to  what  is  purchased  thereby.  As  to  the  Ibratf' 
branch  of  this  distinction,  we  deny  tiiat  Grod  can  accept  of  ^* , 
ihing  as  a  price  of  redemption,  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  le-j; ; 
cure  the  glory  of  his  perfections,  and  that,  notlungless  tlutfi  fl| '; 
infinite  price,  can  do,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  vain,  Mfit^^ 
nothing  to  tiieir  purpose ;  or,  if  they  suppose  that  God  can  b^' 
satisfied  with  what  justice  does  not  conclude  sufficient,  then  jjlK'  ] 
is  blaspheanou^,  and  derogatory  to  the  divine  perfections.  Tfaeiet^  j 
fore  we  can  allow  of  no  satisfaction,  but  wmit  tends  to  set  fiad^l  j 

the  g^ry,  an4  fidfil  the  demands  of  divine  justice ;  (a)  acootit'v^ 

•■"'  I 

{a)  **  The  scriptiire  insists  on  full  Atoneinenty  and  yet  every  ^vliere  holdt  op 
the  dieliverance  of  sinners  as  an  actof  pure  grace.  This  is  a  gordtSD  knot  in  dm-'* 
nihr.  Let  us  not  by  Tiolence  cut  it  asunder,  but  attempt  iaiuy  to  antie  it 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  greategt  dil^ 
ficulty  with  which  this  part  o£  :the  subject  is  embarnssed,  iq>pears  to  have  €i&  ' 
ipnated  in  the  waqt  of  an  accurate  definition  of  justice  and  grace.  Theolofknt 
me  said  much  ahout  these,  yet  few  have  defined  them  with  sufficient  wuotimf  ' 
to  render  them  intelligibly  or  majce  them  appear  consistent.  I  shall  tfacfcfct^ 

iFVrsf,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  gnxe. 

Secondly t  the  meaning  of  the  word  justice. 

Thirdbft  ^W^f  these  explanations  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
solve  the  difficulty  with  wnich  it  is  embarrassed. 

FirtU  What  are  w^  to  understaiyl  by  the  word  grace  ? 

We  are  to  understand  by  it  the  exercise  of  favour,  and  consequently  the  b6> 
ftowment  of  good  where  evil  is  deserved,  and  may  injustice  be  inflicted.  Where 
there  is  no  exposure  to  evil,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  grace.  He  wli» 
is  not  guilty  is  not  a  subject  of  pardon.  He  who  does  not  deserve  ponishmeit 
cannot  oe  said  to  be  fieed  from  it  by  an  act  of  fiivour.  Grace  therefore  alwawt 
implies,  that  the  subject  of  it  is  unworthy,  and  would  have  no  reason  to  ^^ftw^jf^, 
if  all  the  evil  to  which  he  is  exposed  were  inflicted  on  him.  iGrace  will  apnetr 
great  according  to  the  view  which  the  sinner  has  of  his  own  HI  desert,  and  the ' 
consciousness  he  possesses  of  the  punishment  or  evil  from  which  he  is  dielivend. 
Grace  and  justice  are  opposite  in  their  nature.  Grace  gives ;  justice  i^frnwriit  ' 
Their  provinces  are  entirely  separate.  Though  they  are  united,  yet  ihcf  are  not 
blended  in  man's  salvation.  Hence  that  remarkable  passage  in  Rom.  xi.  6 ;  ^  tf 
by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works,  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  9Qt  if 
it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work.* 

Secendbf.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  justice  ?  It  assuoMai  thne 
denominations ;— commutative,  distributive,  and  public. 

1.  Commutative  justice  respects  property  only/  **  It  consists  in  an  equal  ex* 
change  of  benefits,'*  or  in  restoring  to  every  man  his  own. 

2.  Distributive  justice  respects  the  moial  diaracter  of  men.  It  respects  thcai 
as  accountable  creatures,  obedient  or  disobedient  It  consists  in  asccrtainiiif 
thehr  virtue  and  sin,  and  in  bestowing  just  rewards,  or  inflicting  just-podsh* 
ments. 

3.  Public  or  general  justice,  respects  what  is  fit  or  right,  at  to  the  character 

•  See  DoddridfeB's  Lecfivc^^  1M|  sod  alia  Dc  ZimtHie  thM  aennoo^  nraMkn««tMtw 
liiveo,179J»  . 
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iiigly,  we  arc  to  consider,  that  the  satisfaction  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  justice  of 'God,  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  must 
contain  in  it  two  things ;  namely. 


of  God,  and  the  g:o(xl  of  tht  uiiivcT&e.  In  xhm  setisc,  jublice  comprnMrs  ail  mural 
IpixKlness,  and  properly  means  tiie  righteoubnesii  or  rectitude  of  God,  by  which 
ftll  his  actions  are  guided,  with  a  supreme  regard  to  tiie  greatest  good.  Justice, 
oonsidered  in  this  view,  forbids  that  any  tiling  should  take  place  in  the  great 
plan  of  God,  which  would  tam.sh  bis  gloi^,  or  subvert  the  authority  of  his  law. 

Thirdly.  Let  us  now  appl^  these  explanations  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
under  consideration. 

1.  Did  Christ  satisfy  commutative  justice '  Certainly  not.  Commutative  jus- 
tice had  no  concern  m  his  sufferings.  Men  had  taken  no'  property  from  God,  and 
DOfibequcntly  were  under  no  obligation  to  restore  any.  But  do  not  tlie  scriptures 
tepfescnt  Christ  as  glvine  himself  a  ransom,  and  as  buying  his  people  with  % 
price  ?  They  do.  Tlicv  also  represent  men,  while  under  the  influence  of  sin,  as 
prisoners,  sl':ives,  captives.  Tliese  expressions  are  all  figurative,  borrowed  iirom 
■ensible  to  express  moral  or  spiritual  things,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  explaia* 
ed  as  J f  literally  true.  If  we  say  that  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  that  he  has  bought 
OS,  that  he  has  paid  the  debt  and  disciiarged  us — if  we  have  any  consistent  mean- 
ing', it  must  be  tliis :  That  in  con3ci|uence  of  what  Christ  hiis  done,  we  are  de« 
liTered  from  sin,  in  as  gn*eat  a  consistency  with  justice,  as  a  debtor  is  delivered 
from  bis  obligation,  or  the  dt- mands  of  law,  when  his  debt  is  paid.  I'hat  is,  God 
extends  pardon  in  such  a  way,  through  Ciirist,  that  he  ck>es  not  injure  the  autho- 
rity of  his  law,  but  supports  it  as  effectually  as  if  he  inflicted  punishment. 

2.  Did  Christ  satisfy  distributive  justice  ?  Certainly  not.  Distributive  justice 
respects  personal  character  only.  It  condemns  men  because  they  are  sinners,  and 
rewards  them  because  they  are  righteous.  Their  good  or  ill  desert  are  the  only 
|^;round  on  which  distributive  or  moral  justice  respects  tliem.  But  good  and  ill 
desert  are  personal.  They  imply  consciousness  of  praise  or  blame,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  or  altered  so  as  to  render  the  subjects  of  them  more  or  less  worthy. 
What  Clu*ist  did,  therefore,  did  not  take  ill  desert  from  men,  nor  did  it  place  them 
in  such  a  situation  tliat  God  would  act  unjustly  to  punish  them  according  to  their 
decfds.  If  a  man  has  sinned,  it  will  always  remain  a  truth  that  he  lias  sinned,  and 
that  according  to  distributive  justice  he  deserves  punishment.  In  this  sense  jus* 
tice  admits  the  condemiution  of  Paul  as  much  as  it  docs  of  Judas.  The  salvation 
of  the  former  is  secured,  and  his  condemnation  rendered  impossible  by  another 
consideration. 

3:  Did  Christ  satisfy  public  justice?  Undoubtedly  he  did.  This  is  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  advanced  respecting  the  necessity  of  atonement,  in 
order  to  a  consistent  exercise  of  mercy.  Christ's  sufferings  rendered  it  right  and 
lit«  with  respect  to  God's  character  and  tlie  good  of  the  universe,  to  forgive  sin. 
The  atonement  made  by  Christ  presented  the  law,  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  God  against  it,  in  such  a  light,  that  no  injury-  would  accrue  to  the 
moral  system,  no  Imputation  would  be  against  tlie  righteousness  of  the  great  Le» 
ipslator,  though  he  should  forgive  tlie  sinner,  and  instate  him  in  eternal  felicity. 
Perfect  justice  therefore  is  done  to  the  universe,  though  all  transgressors  be  not 
punished  according  to  their  personal  demerit.  I'hc  death  of  Christ  therefore  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  great,  important,  and  public  ti*ansaction,  respecting  God 
and  the  whole  system  of  rational  beings.  Public  justice  requires,  that  neither  any 
of  these  be  injured,  nor  the  character  and  government  of  the  g^at  Legislator  dis- 
respected, by  the  paixlon  of  any.  In  these  respects  public  juhtice  is  perfectly  sa- 
tisned  by  tlie  death  of  Christ.'  This  is  evident  frr>m  the  following  passages  of 
scripture.  Rom.  iii.  21 ;  "  But  now  tlie  rij^hteousness  (rectitude  or  justice)  of 
Gdd  is  manifested  without  the  law,  being  witnessed  by  the  law."  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  these  words,  the  apostle  had  demonstrated,  that  the  whole  world, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  all  under  sin  and  condemnation.  •*  Now,"  says  he,  "  we 
know^that  whatsoever  things  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  (hat  every  mouth  may  be  stopped^  an4  the  whole  wdrld  beoome  ^^^  ^^ 
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1.  It  must  be  of  infinite  value,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  snf* 
ficient  to  compensate  for  the  injuries  offered  to  the  divine  nane 
hy  sin,  which  is  objectively  infinite,  and  tbcrefiyre  deserves  a 


fercGodL*  All,  iftrettted  according  to  distribativejiiftkXviiiUBt  be  fixi^ 
and  condemned.  ^Tbefcfijn^*  117s  Pmi1,*«  by  the  deeds  of  the  UwdiallaoAeA 
be  justified."  How,  thea,  H  migfat  be  niqaiicd,  cm  wy  be  jiiBtifiBd»  «^ 
not gife  up  hit  Uv,  hot  aippear  perfectly  ri|;fateous  and  just?  The  shstwerMp 


lows.  '^Bv  the  hghteousnessofGod,  which  18  manifisstedwithoiiit  the  hiw,heM( 
witnessed  "by  the  Uw."  JUtm.  iiL  21.  That  is,  the  righteousness  or  justiee  of  Mt 
with  respect  to  himself  and  the  unireney  is  ckariy  manifested,  thouffh  he  dDMi 
execute  the  law,  as  to  distribum-e  justice,  on  transgressors,  but  pamoB  wadmif 
them. .  This  b  so  fiir  from  being  contmry  to  the  bw,  that  it  is  witnessed  i^tls 
Uw.  For  the  suffeni^  of  Christ  demonstrate,  that  God  no  more  gives  up  itl  ' 
penalty  of  the  law,  tliun  if  he  sboukl  mfiict  it  on  the  original  tranenensor.  Hi 


fighteonsness  or  juntice  manife^tfd  in  this  way  is  through  Christ;  ^  whamj'wjff- 
]^ul,  *<  God  hath  aet  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  fiuth  in  his  bhMdL*  JpF 
what  end  ?  ^  To  declare  his  righteousness  lor  the  remission  of  mnaJ'  *■  lb  ~  ' 


dbre  at  this  time  his  righteousness  (ibr  this  purpose)  that  he  might  bejuiltili 
the  justifiex  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesui?,**  Riym.  iit.  2S,  36u  Hence  ftkjjlji| 

*  Cbnst  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  evciy  one  that  bclkvilllh 
Bom.  z.  4.  That  is,  the  end  o(  the  law  is  as  fully  answered  in  the  salntlSw^ 
■ton  by  Christ,  as  it  wouki  have  been  if  they  had  nerer  transgitcsaKd,  liutha34^ 
tatned  life  by  perfect  obedience.  It  is  said,'**  If  we  confess  our  sins,  be  iiJsK  ^ 
Cngive  us  our  sms,**  1  John  i.  9.  He  is  just  to  himself,  to  his  law^totliB  tf' 
lerse.  God  s^lcb  himself  *<  &  just  God,  and  a  SaTiour*.**  Is.  xIt.  31.  ~ 
tioe  knd  mercy  hiirmoiiize  in  man's  salvation. 

Fhim  the  preceding  stattrm^mt  of  tlic  nature  of  grace  and  justice,  it   _ 

/W,  TJiat  atonement,  and  consequently  the  pardon  of  am,  have  no  rapedtH^ 
eonmiutbt  ivej  ustice. 

^  Second^,  Ti)at  the  sufferuigs  of  Christ  did  not  satisfy  distribotire  jvste^ 
nnce  tlui  respects  personal  character  only;  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  ^* 
tribiitivt  justice,  salvation  is  uii  -ict  of  perfect  grace. 

Thirdly  J  That  Christ's  suftV  rings  satisfied  public  justice ;  and  therefore,  with 
respect  10  public  justice,  calvation  .s  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 

Thiis  ;ht  seeming  mconsistency  between  mil  at<Miement  for  sin,  and  pOit 
grace  in  auIv^.uoii,  vamshcji  and  disappears.  The  system  of  redemption  rises  in* 
to  vie^  liiiLe  a  mugnificent  edifice,  displaying  the  greatest  order,  proportion  mi 
beauty."  Dm.MiLXCT. 

^  To  reconcile  grs^  with  justice  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  is  the  Goidim 
"  knot,  which  divines  generally  have  been  unable  to  untie.  Upon  the  priniiph 
**  of  an  indefinite  atonement,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  If  all  the  sins  of  a  oeitais 

*  individual  have  been  atoned  for  by  the  Redeemer,  firee  grace  will  not  appear  ii 
^  his  pardon ;  because  justice  would,  in  that  case,  require  his  salvation.  Sot  JM* 
*■  tice  is  threefold,  conwuutat^ve^  di9tvibfaive,sjnd  puNic.  Commutative  justice  MS 

*  no  concern  in  this  case.  Public  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  atonement,  liriinin 
^  the  governor  of  the  universe  displays  his  displeasure  at  «ur  in^neneral  m  tho 

*  suiTeringB  of  Christ  The  exercise  of  distributive  justice  is  entirely  set  asidl^ 
*f  and  herein  is  grace  exhibited,  the  sinner  is  pardoned  at  the  expenoe  <^  distri- 
^  butiye  justice.'* 

*'  AUhoiigli  we  have  staled  this  argument  with  sU  the  precision  of  whidi  se 
are  capable,  we  must  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  show  of  minute  dactt^ 
tion  which  It  makes,  its  whole  force  consists  in  its  obscurity,  and  the  oonfosios 
ef  ideas  which  it  produces.  The  indistinctness  of  visioii  wnich  it  causes,  is  the 
only  reason  for  any  man's  ofiering  his  hand  to  those  who^  by  propoaiiw  it,  pis- 
mise  to  be  his  guide  to  the  temple  of  truth. 

We  obiect  to  this  division  of  a  divine  attribute— we  object  to  the  use  which 


tt  Christ's  prisstlt  otvictL  9fft 

punisliment  proportioned  to  it,  and  consequently  the  price  de- 
manded to  satisfy  for  it,  must  be  of  equal  value.  The  justice  of 
God  would  cast  the  utinosc  contempt  on  any  thing  that  falls 


difficulties — and  ii  takes  tor  gnaited^  wbut  does  not  exist,  a  difficulty  in  recoil 
cUing  justice  with  grace. 

We  object  to  this  divisionf)f  a  divine  attribute.  It  is  not  correct,  even  as  itap« 
plies  to  man.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  SchoQlman^  ibilowing  the  steps  of 
heftthen  philosophers,  adopted  thi»  division.  Suun'Z  bHilds  upon  it  the  doctrine 
of  merit,  in  order  to  supply  the  t:  affic  ot*  imiuigenCiCs  with  works  of  supereroga- 
tion.* But,  however  variuusly  divnie  justice  may  be  exercised  about  its  several 
€tlyjects,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  Uiree  diiferent  attributes  of 
Justice,  or  even  that  the  principle  in  man,  wlucli  induces  him  to  act  honestly  in 
commercial  transactions,  and  to  give  to  every  man  bis  due,  is  any  way  different 
fiom  the  principle  which  influences  a  gyod  magistrate  to  conduct  with  equity 
kk  public  administration.  It  is  one  principle  exercised  upon  various  objects. 
The  Scriptures,  which  uniformly  ascrioe  righteousness  to  Jehovah,  and  afifonl  in- 
stances of  Its  exercise  in  thrice  three  various  ways,  never  intimate  that  there  tte 
ffrve  diiUnct  attributes  of  divine  justice.t 

We  object  to  the  use  tliat  is  made  of  tnis  division.  There  is  no  reason  for  ez« 
eluding  comniKtaitvff  justice  any  more  than  distributive,  as  distinct  from  pubHe 
justice,  from  having  any  reference  to  the  case  of  the  sinner's  pardon.  ^\'e  can 
readily  conceive  of  a  civil  ruler,  having,  independently  of  his  official  duties,  cer- 
tun  private  and  personal  duties  to  discharge  towards  those,  who,  in  such  case^ 
are  upon  terms  of  equality  with  himself.  But  no  equality  exists  between  the  crea- 
ture and  Creator.  The  pardon  of  sin  most  assuredly  approaches  as  near  to  the 
forgiveness  of  a  ekbt  as  the  remission  of  a.  personal  offencey  which  has  no  reference 
to  the  divine  authority.  Sin  it  a  -want  of  conformity  wito^  or  a  tranogreonon  tjfrtm 
i.AW.t  Besides,  the  Scriptures  frequently  represent  Jehovah  condescendmg  to 
act  towards  men  upon  the  footing  of  a  previously  existing  contract  or  covenant^ 
but  never  upon  the  footing  of  private  relation,  setting  aside  his  authority.  He 
haikk  taught  us  to  pray,  **  Forgive  us  our  debts ;"  but  never  to  say,  ^  pardon  pri- 
vate offences  whicti  are  no  transgression  of  thy  law."  We  cannot  even  conceive 
of  the  exercise  of  distributive  justice  by  the  Lord,  separate  from  his  authority  aa 
our  king,  our  lawgiver,  and  our  judge.  We  cannot  conceive,  that  it  is  matter  of 
indifference  whether  God  does  or  does  not  exercise  distributive  justice  towards 
his  creatures ;  and  much  less  can  we  admit  that  even,  for  the  sale  of  mercy,  he 
ia  ever  g^lty  of  one  act  of  distributive  injustice.  We,  therefore,  object  to  the  use 
which  is  made  of  this  threefold  division  of  the  attribute  of  justice.  And  we  also. 

Object  to  the  wfiole  argument  which  it  involves,  because  it  multiplies  instead 
of  solving  difficulties  around  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  justification. 

It  requires  us  to  believe  that  God  has  violated,  or  set  aside  the  demands  of 
distributive  justice  in  the  salvation  of  his  chosen — ^that  the  suffering  of  our  Re- 
deemer were  the  punishment,  not  of  transgressions  which  are,  in  tact,  commit- 
ted, but  of  sin  in  the  abstract — and  that  public  justice  requires  only  an  exhibitioii 
of  the  divine  displeasure  at  sin. 

Sin,  in  the  abstract,  is  only  a  word.  Like  an  algebraical  character,  it  repre» 
aents  all  the  transgressions  of  individual  persons.  These  particular  sins  are  reali- 
ties ;  but  sin  in  general,  or  in  the  abstract,  is  only  tlie  ngn,  the  word,  which  we 
employ  in  reasaning.§  It  is  not  for  tlie  sign^  but  the  thing  that  Jesus  suflere4> 

*  Sec  Owrn  oo  Jns.  chap.  it. 

•f  "  Were  this  die  propf  r  place,  It  would  be  ea«y  to  show,  by  a  criticiBm  on  the  best  Writcfs 
apoo  this  sobject,  thu  tlieir  definitions  of  cnnunuUtive,  distribudve,  and  public  justice^  Jaieiu 
f -re,  and  arc  otherwise  essentially  incorrect." 

1  Shorter  Catechism. 

\  **  Did  we  deem  it  eligible  to  introduce  metaphysics  into  this  discn^ipn.  we  Coald  more  effec 
tnally  expose  the  idea  of  punishing  a  ncnentit^^^  sin  in  the  abstract."  We  are  no  conceptnaL 
ists ;  and  the  cr»ntroversy  between  the  Nominalists  and  Bealbts  is  now  at  an  erid.  It  prevailed 
lonK  enoof^.  It  agitated  the  European  universities,  interested  thrones,  ami  shed  much  prcciooi 
Mood.  No  philosopher  will  now  defend  the  opinions  of  the  Bsallite.  AMnwt  terns  bpv»  iim  . 
cowttcrparcln oatuce,  5tcw. Pbil. Mhi4. sK  nr.  ( Sb •( S.'* 
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short  hereof :  thus  the  prophet  represents  one^  as  makings  Tcqr 
large  overture,  which  one  would  mink  sufficient^  if  a  finite  prist 
were  so,  when  he  speaks,  in  a  beautiful  climax^  or  gradaoo^ 
hf  coming  before  the  Lord  jvith  bumt^offerings^  and  these  wcS 


The  vorcf  sin,  too,  represents  the  trsnsgp*ession8  of  angels.  If  the 
lered  for  sin  in  general^  be  made  atonement  for  devils,  although  he  took  ilota 
him  the  nature  of  angels^  And  if  public  justice  demanded  no  rooiv  tha  thedii* 
pliQr  of  Jehovah's  hatred  of  sin,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  for  such  diiplif  Ji 
aufede  in  the  ex'erlasting  punishments  of  Hell.  But  justice  demanded  ipore.  It^ 
■landed  the  punishment  of  the  sinner;  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  aiiy  ttiy 
short  of  this,  unless  Messiah  should  so  unite  himself  to  sinners^  not  only  l^^asyir 
ming  theu*  nature,  but  by  becoming  in  law  their  representative,  as  to  best  aU  jfts 
una  of  uU  the  persons  for  whom  his  sufTerines  were  intended  to  atone.  We  9k 
ject  also  to  this  argument  in  defence  of  indemiite  atonement. 

Because  it  takes  for  eranted,  what  does  not  exist,  that  if  all  the  deoMndstf 
divine  justice  are  satisfied  to  the  full  by  the  atonement,  then  grace  ia  eadiidrf 
from  our  pardon.  This  is  not  the  case.  Justice  is  indeed  satisfied.  It  docasiC 
oppose,  but  demand  the  salvation  of  all  for  whom  Christ  died.  Here  is  no  dA 
cuity— no  Gordian  knot.  Grace  reigns  through  righteousness.  We.  refir  «W 
teaaers  to  wliat  is  said  on  this  subject,  page  277 » and  conclude  our  ezamiaatMS 
brthis  argument  in  the  words  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  ^  Alp 
^  thoufi^  Christ,  by  his  obedience  and  death,  did  muke  a  proper^  real,  «i|d  M 
**  aatisniction  to  God*8  justice  in  the  belialf  of  them  that  are  juatifieds  yet^.iinii 
~  much  as  God  accepteth  the  satisfiictiou  from  a  surety,  which  he  might  Im 
'  '  '    "'*  i  did  provide  this  eu    '     ''  '  •  •     .  • 

and  requiring  nothin 

gift,  their  j  ustificati 

CHBisTiAir'a  MAoaxur^  veft.  m. 

Atonement  imports  reconciliation,  a  being  at  one.  The  Hebrew  signifies  ti» 
tover.  The  Greek  word  denotes  a  commutation^  as  of  enmity  for  friendship.  But 
tre  use  atonement  for  fontom,  or  price^  and  we  never  pray  for  it  RedemptioB 
imports  a  deliverance.  To  say  that  the  ransom  was  paid  indefimtelg,  that  ii^  aot 
more  for  one  than  another,  is  plainly  contrary  to  his  views,  who  spoke  of  tboie 
who  were  £iven  to  him,  and  of  his  laying  down  ku  life  far  hit  theep.  Hia  aacnfioe 
liraa  real,  and  its  object  could  not  be  nnin  general,  a  mere  abstract  term ;  a  seen* 
fice  of  which  Satan  might  avail  himself,  as  well  as  man.  If  Uie  atonement, 
and  redemption  be  indefinite,  so  were  the  decrees  or  purposes,  the  suretyship  i 
Christ,  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  prontotion  of  the  gkny  oCGod  in  the 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  represent  these  transactions,  so  strictij  as  mattcn  of 
debt,  and  credit,  as  that  the  quantum  of  price  was  exactly  comqiienausate  to  tie 
guilt  of  the  saved,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  is  not  warranted  by  the  wotd  of 
God.  This  is  to  impute  the  cause  of  damnation  to  Christ's  not  having  died  ftr 
those  who  perisli ;  and  not  to  their  guilt.  Both  these  conclusions  are  etrooebes. 
Christ  died  for  a//  men,  and  everv  man,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  universalists,  not  ' 
m  the  same  sense  as  he  died  for  his  sheep ;  but  that  his  sacrifice  is  sufficient  for 
all ;  and  God  the  Father,  whose  mercy  can  reach  no  fallen  creatiu^,  but  inChrbt, 
has  authorized  tlie  offer  of  covenant  mercy  to  all ;  and  desires  the  destruction  of 
Hone.  Thus  men  perish  only  by  their  sins.  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  of  infinite 
▼alue,  for  be  is  a  Divine  peraoii ;  and  the  sins  of  all  men  can  be  no  more  than  kw 
finite. 

The  tnith  seenis  to  be,  that  the  sacrifice  is  infuiite ;  that  the  offer  is  to  be  gene- 
ral ;  that  man  perishes  by  his  own  fault  only ;  and  all  this  is  according  to  the  etcr* 
nal  purposes  of  God.  Nevertheless  the  salvation  of  the  saints  was  certain;  the 
price  particularly  paid  with  a  view  to  them ;  who  are  eventoaUj  efBxtually  call* 
cd,  justified,  sanctified,  and  brought  to  glonr. 
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chosen,  eahes  of  a  year  oldj  and  a  multitude  ef  them;  Will  the 
Jjord  be  pleasea  with  thousands  of  rams^  a  price  which  very  few 
were  able  to  give,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oilf  in 
which  be  offers  more  ^han  it  was  possible  to  nve ;  then  he  as- 
cends yet  higher,  and,  if  it  were  sufficient,  would  part  with  his 

yirst-bom  for  his  transgression^  the  fruit  of  his  body ^  for  the 
sin  of  his  soul;  all  which  b  reckoned  an  inconsiderable  price. 
Slot  sufficient  to  procure  the  thing  designed  thereby ;  and  there* 
finre  he  that  offers  it,  is  advised  instead  of  pretending  to  satisfjt 
divine  justice  by  a  finite  price,  to  tuali  humbly  with  his  Godi 
]\Iicah  vi.  /,  &  and,  whatever  obedience  he  is  obliged  to  per- 
ibrm,  not  to  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  this  is  a  sufficieiA 
price  to  answer  that  end. 

2.  Sadsfaction  must  bear  some  similitude,  or  resemblance,  as 
to  the  matter  of  it,  to  that  debt  which  was  due  fix>m  those  for 
whom  it  was  to  be  given.  Here  we  must  consider  what  was 
^e  debt  due  from  us,  for  which  a  demand  of  satis&ction  was 
ibade ;  this  was  twofold* 

.    Ist^  A  debt  of  perfect  and  sinless  obedience,  whereby  the 
l^ry  of  God's  sovereignty  might  be  secured,  and  the  honour 

.  (^  his  law  maintained*  1ms  debt  it  was  morally  impossible  for 
man  to  pay,  after  his  fall ;  for  it  implies  §  contradiction  to  wf 

-that  a  fallen  creature  can  yield  sinless  obedience  ;  nevertheless^ 
it  was  demanded  of  us,  though  fallen ;  for  the  obligation  could 
not  be  disannulled  by  our  disability  to  perform  it. 

2d/y,  There  was  a  debt  of  punishment,  which  we  were  Uable 
to,  in  proportion  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  as  the  result  of  the  coo<> 
demning  sentence  of  the  law,  which  threatened  death  for  every 
transgression  and  disobedience.  Now,  to  be  sadsfaction  to  the 
justice  of  God,  it  must  have  these  ingredients  in  it.  ^ 

As  to  the  infinite  value  of  the  price  that  was  given,  this  is 
contested  by  none,  but  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ; 
and  these  arguments  that  have  been  brought  in  defence  of  that 
doctrine ;  and  others,  by  which  we  have  proved  the  necessity 
that  our  Mediator  should  be  God,  render  it  less  needful  for  us, 
at  present,  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.*  But  there  are  many,  who 
do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  an  infinite  satisfaction,  who  will 
not  allow  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  resemblance 
between  the  debt  contracted,  and  satisfaction  given ;  and,  by 
these,  it  is  objected. 

Object.  1.  That  the  least  instance  of  obedience,  or  one  drop 
of  Christ's  blood,  was  a  sufficient  price  to  satisfy  divine  jus^ 
tice  ;  in  defence  of  which  they  argue,  that  these  must  be  sup- 
jKKsed  to  have  had  in  them  an  infinite  value ;  but  nothing  can 
De  greater  than  what  is  infinite,  and  therefore  that  one  single 
act  of  obedience  was  sufficient  to  redeem  the  whole  world  of 

""  Sm  kirns.  xssirUL^ 
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fallen  men,  or  the  whole  number  of  fallen  angels,  if  God  hai 
pleased  to  order  it  so* 

AruruK  Though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  least  instance  of 
obedience,  or  sufferings  performed  by  our  Saviour,  would  have 
been  of  infinite  value,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  conclude  the  in- 
finity of  obedience  to  consist  in  a  multitude  of  acts,  or  in  its 
being  perfectly  sinless;  nor  do  we  deem  his  sufferings  infinite, 
merely  because  they  were  exquisite,  or  greater  than  what  mas- 
kind  are  generally  liable  to  in  this  world,  hut  because  they  wcr 
die  obedience  and  sufferings  of  a  divine  Person ;  neither  do  we 
deny,  that,  according  to  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  the  leot 
act  of  obedience  and  suffering,  performed  by  him,  would  have 
been  infinite*  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that 
this  would  have  been  a  sufficient  price  of  redemption ;  fat  tbe 
sufficiency  of  the  price  does  not  only  nse  from  the  infinite  va- 
lue thereof,  but  from  God's  will  to  accept  of  it;  and  he  could 
not  be  willing  to  accept  of  any  price,  but  what  had  a  tendency 
to  Ulustrate  and  set  forth  the  glory  of  his  holiness,  as  a  sin* 
hating  God,  and  of  his  sovereignt}'  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  most  fit  tneans  might  be  used 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  it,  and  of  his  truth,  in  fulfilling 
the  threatnings  denounced,  which  man  was  exposed  to,  by  his 
violating  the  law*  Now  these  ends  could  not  be  answered  by 
one  sixfgle  instance  of  obedience,  or  suffering,  and.  therefore 
God  could  not  deem  them  sufficient ;  and  it  is  plain  that  he  did 
not,  for,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  delivered  our  Saviour  to 
suffer  all  that  he  did ;  concerning  whom  it  is  said.  He  spared 
not  his  own  SoTL,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all^  Rom*  viii*  38* 

Moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  redemption  should  be 
brouj^ht  about  in  such  a  way,  as  would  lay  the  sinner  under  the 
highest  obligation  to  admire  the  love,  both  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son*  Now,  if  Christ  had  performed  only  one  act  of  obe* 
dience,  or  suffered  in  the  least  degree,  this  instance  of  conde- 
scension, though  infinite,  would  not  have  had  so  >j^t^at  a  ten- 
dency to  answer  this  end ;  nor  could  it  have  been  said,  as  it  is, 
with  a  great  emphasis  of  expression,  that  God  commendeth  his 
love  towards  us^  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us,  Rom*  v.  8* 

Object*  2.  It  is  objected,  by  others,  that  Christ's  active  obe- 
dience was  no  part  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  gave  for  us, 
inasmuch  as  this  was  a  debt  due  from  him  for  himself,  his  hu- 
man nature  (in  which  alone  he  could  yield  obedience)  being 
imder  a  natural  obligation  to  perform  it ;  therefore  he  could  not 
be  said  to  pay  that  debt  for  us,  which  was  due  for  himself*  As 
for  his  passive  obedience,  that,  indeed,  might  be  performed  for 
us,  because,  being  an  innocent  person,  he  was  not  under  any 
obligation  to  suffer,  but  by  his  own  consent ;  but  this  oumot  be 
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said  of  his  active  obedience.  And  it  is  farther  objected,  that  if 
he  had  pt;riormecl  active  obedience  for  us,  this  would  have 
excmntcd  us  from,  an  obligation  to  yield  obedience  ourselves, 
and  i  Of isi  quently  this  doctrine  leads  to  licentiousness* 

Afisra.  We  allow  that  Christ  as  Man,  was  obliged  to  pcr- 
fonii  obtditnce,  as  a  debt  due  from  him,  as  a  creature,  and  con- 
sequently, now  he  is  in  iieaven,  he  is  under  the  same  obliga- 
tion ;  though  this  has  no  reference  to  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, which  was  finished  before  he  went  thither :  nevertheless^ 
the  obedience  he  performed  before  his  death,  might  be  deemed 
a  part  of  that  satisfaction  which  he  gave  to  the  justice  of  (yod 
for  us ;  for, 

(1.)  His  being  under  the  law,  was  tlie  result  of  his  own  vo- 
luntaiy  consent,  inasmuclt  as  his  incarnation,  which  was  ne- 
cessary, to  his  becoming  a  subject,  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
sent of  his  divine  will.  Now,  if  he  came  into  the  world,  and 
diereby  put  himself  into  a  capacity  of  yielding  obedience  by  his 
own  consent,  which  no  Qther  person  ever  did,  tH6n  his  obe- 
dience, which  was  the  consequence  hereof,  might  be  said  to  be 
voluntary,  and  so  deemed  a  part  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
gave  to  the  justice  of  God  in  our  behalf. 

(2.)  Though  we  do  not  deny  that  .Christ's  active  obedience 
was  a  debt  due  to  God  for  himself,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  from 
hetice,  that  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  us,  nor  accepted  for  us  ; 
even  as  that  perfect  obedience  which  was  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Adam,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  first  covenant, 
though  it  were  to  have  been  imputed  to  all  his  posterit}^,  was^ 
nevertheless,  primarily  due  from  him  for  himself. 

(3.)  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  in  which  it  is  supposed, 
that  Christ^s  obedience  for  us,  would  exempt  us  from  an  obli- 
gation to  yield  obedience,  this  is  generally  brought,  by  those 
who  desire  to  render  this  doctrine  odious,  and  take  no  notice 
of  what  we  say  in  explaining  our  sense  thereof.  Therefore,  in 
answer  to  it,  let  it  be  considered,  that,  when  we  say  Christ 
obeyed  for  us,  we  do  not  suppose,  that  he  designed  hereby  to 
exempt  us  from  any  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  God's 
commanding  will,  but  only  to  exempt  us  from  performing  it 
with  the  $ame  view  that  he  did.  We  are  not  hereby  excused 
from  yielding  obedience  to  God,  as  a  Sovereign,  but  from  do- 
ing it  with  a  view  of  meriting  hereby,  or  making  atonement  for 
our  defect  of  obedience,  which  was  the  result  of  our  fallen  state ; 
and  therefore  we  are  to  say.  When  we  have  done  ally  we  are 
unprofitable  servants  ;  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to 
do^  Luke  xvii.  10.  without  considering  it  as  that  righteousness, 
by  which  we  are  to  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  un- 
derstand our  obligation  to  yield  active  obedience,  in  the  same 
sense,  as  we  are  obliged  patiently  to  suffer  whatever  afflictions 
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God  18  pleased  to  lay  on  us,  from  which  we  are  not  e: 
by  Chrat^s  sufferings :  the  only  difference  between  them  isy'dvl 
fafs  sufferings  were  penal  and  satisfiKtory?  he  suffered  for  ut^ 
that  hereby  he  might  purchase  for  us  eternal  life,  which  is  vol 
the  end  of  a  believer's  suffering;  dierefore,  why  may  it  not  bo 
sdlowed,  that  Christ  mi^t  perform  obedience  for  us,  and  Wt^ 
at  the  same  time,  not  be  excused  from  it  ^ 

ObjecU  3.  As  tci  what  ccmcems  the  sufferings  of  Cfaristy  itil  , 
objected,  by  others,  that  the  whole  of  his  passive  obediencewM., ; 
not  demanded  as  a  price  of  redemption  ibr  us  but  only  ^^f^f,  ■ 
he  endured  upon  the  cross,  which  was  die  greatest  and  ^Mrif  .'> 
fiirmidable  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  particulariy  tiioae  iii4d|fi|L, 
he  endured  from  the  sixth  to  the  rnnth  A^tir/wlule^Aeft  iMif  \ 
ilariness  over  all  the  land^  in  which  his  soul  was  afflicted  in^ltt.  j 
extraordinary  manner,  which  occasioned  him  to  cry,  Qtm^.^ 
XKvii.  45,  46.)  My  God^  my  God^  why  haat  thouforeaken  »^' 
As  for  his  other  sufferings,  endured  in  the  whole  coiairse  ^^if^J^ 
Hfe,  these  are  allowed  to  have  been  a  convincin{|  evidences 
his  love  to  us,  and  dei^igned,  as  an  example,  to  mduce  na;jl|l 
bear  afflictions  with  patience ;  but  that  it  was  only  his  suffering!. 
upon  the  cross  that  v.  ere  satisfactory,  and  diat  was  die  albirai 
which  he  offered  himself  for  us;  which  appears  from  sfaM. 
scriptures  which  speak  of  our  redemption  and  justificn^Qn^'if 
the  effect  of  his  crucifixion  and  death,  rather  man  of  his  iajt> . 
ferings  in  life. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  though  redempden 
9nd  salvation  be  often  attributed,  in  scripture,  to  Christ^s  dead^ 
or  to  his  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross  for  us,  yet  tfi^e  ii| 
in  all  of  them,  a  ^gui*ativc  way  of  speaking,  in  which,  by  a  Sjf^ 
nccdoche,  a  part  is  taken  for  the  whole ;  therefore  his  suffa^ 
ings  in  his  life,  though  not  particularly  mentioned  therem,  mt 
not  excluded*  lliere  is  one  scripture,  in  which,  by  the  same  figo*. 
rative  way  of  speaking,  our  justification  is  ascribed  to  Chiwi. 
active  obedience,  when  it  is  said.  By  the  obedience  of  one  AtM 
many  be  made  righteous^  Rom.  v.  19.  in  which,  though  his  pal- 
sive  obedience  be  not  mentioned,  it  is  not  excluded  ;  dierdnNt*.. 
when  we  read  of  Christ's  sufferings  on  the  cross,  as  being  a 
part  of  his  satisfaction,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  his  suffiunM 
in  life  are  excluded.  The  aposde  plainly  intimates  as  mndSi 
when  he  says,  He  humbled  himself^  and  became  obedieni  tM§ 
deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross^  Phil.  ii.  8.  he  humbled  hini- 
self  not  only  in  his  death,  but  in  all  the  sufferings  he  endured 
unto  it^  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude, that  what  he  endured  in  his  infancy,  and  that  povertf* 
temptation,  reproach,  and  contradiction  of  sinners  agaunst  Uin* 

*  ThetCfiMch  are  #<yferf,Passiones  triliorig,ttltinne,<ngywitfytif|f 
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^elf,  and  all  the  other  miseries  which  he  underwent,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  which  were  a  part  of  that  curse  which 
was  due  to  us  for  sin,  were  submitted  to  by  him  to  expiate  it, 
and  consequently  were  a  part  of  that  satisfaction. 

As  for  the  cross's  being  styled,  as  it  is  by  some  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  the  altar,  on  which  Christ  offered  himself,  we 
think  that  little  more  dian  a  strain  of  rhetoric ;  or,  if  it  be  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  opinion  we  arc  now  opposing,  we  deny 
that  it  ought  to  be  called  the  altar ;  for  it  is  tio  where  so  styled 
in  scripture,  neither  have  we  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  altar, 
upon  which  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  offered,  was  a  type 
ox  Christ's  cross  in  particular ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  a  better 
explication  of  the  spiritual  meaning  thereof,  given  by  Christ 
himself,  when  he  speaks  of  the  altarj  as  sanctifying'  the  ffiji^ 
Matt,  xxiii.  19.  alluding  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  being 
most  holy^  and  rvhataoevcr  touched  itj  shall  be  hohj^  £xod.  xxix.. 
37.  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  altar  was  more  holy 
than  the  gift,  which  was  laid  upon  it,  and  it  signifies,  that  the 
altar,  on  which  Christ  was  offered,  added  an  excellency  to  his 
offering ;  whereas  nothing  could  be  said  to  do  so,  but  his  di- 
vine nature's  being  personally  united  to  his  human,  which  ren- 
dered it  infinitely  valuable.  l*his  is  therefore,  the  altar  ott 
which  Christ  was  offered  \  or,  at  least  this  is  that  which  sanc- 
tified the  offering,  and  not  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered  *. 

V.  We  shall  now  prove,  that  what  Christ  did  and  suffered^ 
was  with  a  design  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God; 
and,  that  what  he  offered,  was  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for 
sin.  All  allow,  that  Christ  obeyed  imd  suffered  ;  'ai^d  even  the 
Socinians  themselves  will  not  deny  that  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
since  this  is  so  plainly  contained  in  scripture  :  But  the  main 
stress  of  the  contoversy  Kes  in  this ;  whether  Christ  died  mere- 
ly for  our  good,  namely ,  that  we  might  be  hereby  induced  to 
believe  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  as  he  confirmed 
them,  by  shedding  his  blood,  or  that  he  might  give  us  an  ex-« 
ample  of  patience  and  holy  fortitude  under  the  various  evils  we 
are  exposed  to,  either  in  life  or  death  \  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  they  understand  Christ's  dying  for  us :  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  intended  hereby,  to  wit,  that  he  died  in  our 
room  and  stead,  or  that  he  bore  that  for  us,  which  the  justice 
of  God  demanded  as  a  debt  first  due  from  us,  as  an  expedient 
for  his  taking  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  delivering  us  from  his 
wrath,  which  we  were  liable  to.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der, 

1*  That  he  is,  for  this  reason,  styled  our  Redeemer,  as  hav- 

*  It  19  an  ahwmnctble  Mtrain  of  blutphrmtf,  tphich  wtne  J'upith  tcritert  make  uat 
if^  yahen  tluy  toy  that  not  onit/  the  crott  vat  the  altar,  but  that  it  toat  sacred,  an4 
htula  vii^tne  to  sanctify  tlie  gift  offered  tltcreon^  ivkiqh  is  the  foundation  f*f  thAt  <(/«•' 
dtrmu  adoration  wftJcA  tbey  give  {p  it. 
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tng  purchased  us  hereby,  or  delivered,  us,  in  a  judicial  way, 
out  of  the  hand  of  vindictive  justice,  which  is  the  most  propefi 
if  not  the  only  sense  of  the  word  redemption.  The  So€inians» 
indeed,  speak  of  Christ  as  a  redeemer ;  but  they  understand  the 
word  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  importing  lus  delivering  us 
from  some  evils,  that  we  were  exposed  to ;  not  by  paying  i 
price  of  redemption  for  us,  but  by  revealing  those  laws,  or  doc- 
trines,  which  had  a  tendency  to  reform  the  world,  or  laying 
down  some  rules  to  direct  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  re- 
move some  prejudices  they  had  entertained ;  whereas  we  as- 
sert, that  herein  he  dealt  with  the  justice  of  God,  as  offering 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

This  appears  from  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  his  stmlj  as 
made  an  offering  for  stn^  Isa*  liii.  10.  or  his  being  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation^  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God  for  theremS" 
sion  ofsins^  Rom.  iii*  25*  in  which  respect,  he  answeredthe  types 
thereof  under  the  law,  in  which  atonement  is  said  to  be  made 
hy  sacrifice,  which,  being  an  act  of  worship,  was  performed  lo 
God  alone,  whereby  sin  was  typically  expiated,  and  the  sinntT 
discharged  from  the  guilt,  which  he  was  liable  to ;  and,  in  this 
respect  Christ  is  said,  as  the  Anti-type  thereof,  to  have  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God^  when  he  shed  his  blood  for  us,  or 
to  have  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  Heb.  ix.  26. 
and  to  have  given  himself  for  us^  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  rt 
God^for  a  sweet  smelling  savour. 

Moreover,  what  he  did  and  suffered,  is  st}'led  a  ransom^  or 
price  of  redemption ;  and  accordingly  they,  who  were  concern- 
ed thrrein,  arc  said  to  be  bought  with  a  price^  X  Cor.  vi-  20- 
ar  lie  saiih,  concerning  himself,  that  he  came  not  to  be  mhus- 
tcred  wiio^  but  to  minister^  arid  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  me- 
»j/.  Matt.  XX.  28.  We  read,  in  scripture,  of  a  person's  paying 
a  sum  01  money,  as  a  ransom  for  his  life^  when  it  was  forfeited, 
by  his  having  been  the  culpable  occasion  of  the  death  of  ano- 
ther, Exod.  xxi.  29,  30.  and  if  such  a  consideration,  when  ex- 
acted as  a  price  ol  redemption,  be  styled  a  ransom,  a  person^s 
laying  down  his  life  for  another,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
do  called.  And  this  Christ  is  said,  in  many  scriptures,  to  have 
done  for  us ;  upon  which  account  he  is  styled  our  Redeemer. 

Object.  We  oftentimes  read,  in  scripture,  of  redemption, 
where  there  is  no  price  paid :  Thus  Israel  is  said  to  be  redeem- 
ed out  of  Egypt^  Deut.  vii.  8.  and  Babylon^  Micah  ivr  10.  And 
elsewhere,  speaking  of  their  deliverance  out  of  captivity,  God 
saith,  I  will  redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  the  terrible^  Jer.  xv. 
21.  whereas  there  was  no  price  of  redemption  paid  for  their 
deliverance,  eitlier  out  of  Eg\'pt  or  Babylon,  but  it  was  by  the 
immediate  power  of  God.  So  Jacob,  when  he  speaks  of  his  de- 
liverance from  evil  by  the  angel,  styles  this,  his  redemption  frm 
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all  evilj  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  Now,  though  we  allow  that  the  angel 
he  there  speaks  of,  was  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  the  delive- 
rance he  wrought  for  Jacob  was  not  by  paying  a  price  for  himi 
but  by  exerting  his  divine  power  in  order  thereto. 

Moreover*  others  are  called  redeemers,  who  have  been  God's 
ministers  in  delivering  his  people :  Thus  Moses  is  called  a  ru" 
ier  and  delvoerer  by  the  hands  of  the  angel^  which  appeared  to 
him  in  the  bushj  Acts  vii*  35.  so  our  translators  rendered  it*; 
but  it  ought  to  be  rendered  a  Redeemer ;  therefore  there  may 
be  redemption  widiout  satisfaction* 

Anszv.  This  objection,  how  plausible  soever  it  may  seem  to  be, 
is  not  unanswerable ;  and  the  reply  which  may  be  given  to  it, 
is,  that  though  deliverance  from  evil  may  be  styled  redemption^ 
as  it  is  oftentimes  in  scripture :  the  reason  of  its  being  so  call- 
ed, is,  because  of  the  reference  which  it  has  to  that  ransom  that 
Christ  was,  after  his  incarnation,  to  pay  for  his  people.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  all  that  discriminating  grace  that  God, 
in  former  ages,  extended  to  his  people*  It  was  on  the  account 
hereof  that  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  perish  in  Egypt,  or  Ba^ 
bylon,  and  accordingly  their  deliverance  is  called  a  redemption^ 
from  thence ;  whereas,  we  never  find  that  any  deliverance^ 
which  God  wrought  for  his  enemies,  who  have  no  concern  ia 
Christ's  redemption,  is  so  called. 

And  whereas  Moses  is  st}'led,  in  that  scripture  but  now  re^ 
ferred  to,  a  Redeemer^  the  deliverance  he  wroujjht  for  them,  as 
an  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  angel  that  appeared  to  him, 
may,  without  any  impropriety  of  expression,  be  called  a  re- 
demption, and  he  a  redeemer,  inasmuch  as  that  deliverance 
that  Christ  wrought  by  him,  was  founded  on  the  purchase 
which  he  designed  to  pay,  otherwise  Moses,  would  not  have 
been  so  st}'led. 

2.  There  are  many  scriptures  that  speak  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence and  sufferings,  as  being  in  our  room  and  stead,  whereby 
he  performed  what  was  due  from  us  to  the  justice  of  God  which 
js  tne  proper  notion  of  satisfaction*  Thus  we  are  to  under- 
stand those  expressions,  in  which  he  is  said  to  die  for  usy  as 
the  aposde  says ;  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly ^  and 
rvhile  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  us^  Rom.  v.  6,  8. 
by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  he  endured  those  suffer- 
ings in  life  and  death  which  we  are  liable  to,  with  a  design  to 
procure  for  us  justification,  reconciliation  to  God,  and  eternal 
salvation,  and  herein  he  was  substitued  in  our  room  and  stead, 
aa  well  as  died  for  our  good,  f  • 

j-  There  are  eeveral  propontiwu  uted^  in  the  JVWv  TeMtamemtp  in  explaining  thie 
doctrine,  nameiy,  iu,  mfit  v9nf»  and  milt  'y  /m  and  irtfi  refer  to  the  occasion  and  canoe 
of  Chria^o  death,  to  vit^  our  atnt  .•  Tkua  it  it  taid,  in  Bom.  iv.  35.  Who  was  de- 
Lvered  for  our  oneacet.  Or  fntfttt^iia*r*intfosr1mfMalawfii^i  and^  in  I  /^.  u\.\ft. 
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That  Christ  died,  in  this  sense,  for  his  people,  farther  ap^ 
pears,  from  his  bcinj^  therein  said  to  bear  their  sins,  as  the  a- 
postlc  expresses  it,  iVho  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  tram 
body  on  the  trec^  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  and  elsewhere  it  is  said.  Hi 
xuas  wounded  for  our  transgressions^  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini" 
guities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him^  and  with 
his  stripes  rue  are  healed;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquittj  of  us  all;  He  is  bronji^ht  as  a  lamb  to  the  slayghter^  he 
xvas  cut  off' out  of  the  land  of  the  living";  for  the  transgressions 
of  my  people  was  he  stricken,,  Isa.  liii.  5—8.  all  which  expres- 
sions plainly  denote  that  he  sulTered  that  which  was  due  to 
them,  or  that  he  died  in  their  room  and  stead. 

And  this  he  is  farther  said  to  do,  in  a  sense,  in  which  none 
but  he  ever  died  for  anv  other,  and  therefore  much  more  must 
be  understood  by  it,  than  his  dying  for  the  good  of  mankind* 
The  apostle  speaking  of  this  matter,  opposes  Christ's  sufferings 
to  his  o^m,  with  respect  to  the  end  and  design  thereof,  whoi 
he  saith ;  IVas  Paul  crucified  for  you^^  1  Cor*  i.  13.  which  is  as 
though  he  should  say,  it  is  true,  I  have  suffered  many  things 
for  the  churches  advantage  :  yet  it  would  be  a  vile  thing  for 
you  to  entertain  the  least  surmise,  as  though  my  suffering  were 
endured  with  the  same  view  that  Christ  suffered ;  for  he  died 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  he  might  give  a  price  of  redempuon 
to  the  justice  of  God,  which  no  one  else  ever  did» 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected,  to  what  hath  been  said  in  defence 
of  Christ's  dying  in  our  room  and  stead,  inasmuch  as  he  bare 
our  iniquities,  that  these  expressions  denote  nothing  else  but 
his  taking  them  awa}',  which  he  might  do,  if  he  had  not  died  in 
our  room  and  stead.  I'hus  we  have  an  explication  of  that  scrip- 
ture before  mentioned,  wliirh  sjK'aks  of  Christ's  bearing  our 
iniquities,  wherein  it  aj)pcais  that  nothing  is  intended  thereby 
but  his   taking  away  some  afliictions  we  were  liable  to;  as  it 

4;hrtsl  also  liath  once  Riiffercd  for  sins,  lUst  ifji*fTtu\  trdiB% ;  and,  in  thh  ea$e.  Mi 
fujbatltntion  in  our  room  and  stead  is  prhicipaUtf  artrued,  from  its  being Jfor  ournntf 
for  rehich  death  7iu!f  due.  A*  for  vrt^,  wheiin^er  it  rrfrv  to  Christ*  t  tufhinrs,  U 
pUtinlij  cigmfivg  his  bcinrr  substituted  in  our  room  tmd  stead;  as  m ilom.  v.  6.  (rvist 
%1'tcd  -jTip  stciCeeVf  for  the  unp^mlly ;  and,  in  Til.  ii.  14.  'Who  gave  himself  tor  Uf^ 
Of  tiaxu-  «at:;"iv  urti  )tueuv.  Aiul  this  is  not  oidu  used,  in  the  JVirw  Tcotament  #»  i^^- 
fjf  thf  subuCiiiUicn  of  the  person  dying  in  the  room  of  another,  or,  in  othtr  instamtSf 
acting  in  hii  st^ud;  ns  in  2  Cop.  v.  20.  Phil.  vcr.  13.  but  it  is  lahenin  the 


it^nsi:  r.'he?t  used  in  otht»r  tcriter^-,  Vid.  Ewipid  in  Mccst,  fjm^fmj^  trs^'ni'mi'fsti 
aud  DcTTotth.  in  Coron.  fyee  tko'  vrrts  9n  Viti»vet\  and  the  J^tin  -word,  that  uruvers  f 
it,  i.'.  .^y^."^r/^7r  ?  u^ed  :n  the  same  sense.  Vid.  Ter.  in  And*\  Ego  pro  le  molam.  .Iv 
f'jr  thf^  /  rrpo^itiou  «??i,  thnf  is  neldom  or  riei'cr  used,  but  it  signifies  a  svbstitutimt  rf 
one  thing,  or  perron,  in  the  roori  of  imot her :  Thus -when  Christ  is  said  to  g'lvrhn 
WW  ;.  r.'.nsnin,  ar,?!  toxxw  for  iii.iny,  in  Mitlt.  xx.  '2H.  Mark  x.  46.  this  pininfyim- 
porfi  /it?  /a.//.;-  iuhftf.'tufed in  their  room,  ax  appears  bi/  thv  frequent  use  there!/  in 
other  f^n-ipturvs.  .9/vMatt.  ii,  22- chap.  v.  38.  anr/chap.  x\ii.  27.  Luke  xi.  11- 
^^d in  i-''-vcrn: c^tie^ place:,  Vid.  G^ot.  dt  S::fisfact.  Chris f.  cap.  9. 
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is  said,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  casting  outdceih^  and  healing 
all  thai  were  sicJ^^  that  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled^ 
zuhich  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophety  saijing^  Himself  took 
our  injinnitiesy  and  bare  our  sicknesses^  hlviX.  viii.  16,  17«  wh'^ch 
he  might  be  said  to  do,  without  his  dying  to  satisfy  the  justice 
of  God  for  us  in  our  room  and  stead. 

Answ.  There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  which,  though  distinct,  are  not  to  be  separated ;  one 
is,  his  bearing  those  griefs,  sorrows,  or  punishments,  that  were 
due  to  us  for  sin ;  the  other  is,  his  taking  them  away,  as  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  his  having  bom  or  answered  for 
them ;  and  the  design  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  liii.  chap- 
^  ter.  Is  to  shew  that  Christ  did  both  these,  as  appears  by  seve* 
*  ral  expressions  therein;  accordingly  when  he  is  said,  in  ver.  4« 
To  have  borne  our  griefs^  and  carried  our  sorrorvsy  both  these 
senses  are  to  be  applied  to  it ;  one  of  which  is  explained  by  the 
apostle,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  IVho  his  oxvn  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree;  and  the  evangelist,  in  the  text  under  our 
present  consideration  explains  these  words  of  the  prophet  in 
both  senses,  when  he  saith.  Himself  took  our  injirmitiesj  and 
tare  our  sicknesses^  that  is,  he  submitted  to  give  satisfaction  for 
them,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  healed  those  diseases 
which  we  were  liable  to,  as  the  fruit  of  sin.  The  objection 
therefore  taken  from  this  scripture,  against  the  doctrine  we  are 
maintaining,  is  of  no  force  ;  for  though  Christ  took  away  those 
miseries,  which  were  the  effects  and  consequences  of  sin,  it  doth 
not  follow  that  he  did  not  do  this,  by  making  satisfaction  for  it& 

Object*  2.  There  :»re  other  ends  of  Christ's  dying  for  us, 
mentioned  in  scripture,  where  though  the  same  mode  of  speak- 
ing be  used,  different  ends  are  said  to  be  attained  thereby,  from 
that  of  his  giving  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God :  Tlius  it  is 
said,  that  he  gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he  might  deliver  us 
from  this  presait  evil  worlds  Gal-  i.  4.  that  he  might  purify  un- 
to himself  a  peculiar  people^  zealous  of  good  works^  Tit.  ii.  14. 
and  that  he  might  hereby  leiive  us  an  example  that  nve  should foU 
low  his  steps ^  1.  Pet  ii.  21.  and  that  he  might  acquire  to  him- 
self some  additional  circumstances  of  glor)',  thus  it  is  said.  He 
diedy  and  rose  and  revived^  that  he  might  be  Lord^  both  of  the 
dead  and  livings  Rom.  xiv.  9.  These,  and  such-like  ends,  are 
said  to  be  attained  by  Christ's  death,  which  do  not  argue  that 
he  died  in  our  stead,  but  only  for  our  advantage. 

And  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  others  are  represc^nted  as 
suffering  for  the  church,  as  well  as  Christ,  namelv,  for  their 
gocKJ,  where  there  is  no  diflfcrcnce,  in  the  mode  of  speaking, 
from  that  other  scripture,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  die  for  us. 
Thus  the  apostle  saitli,  /  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you^  Col. 
1.  24.  and  this  he  explains  elsewhere,  when  he  speaks  of  his 
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b;in{;  afnictcd  for  the  churches  consoiatian  and  salvation^  2 

Ansiv.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  there  are  other  ends  designed 
by  Chrlst^s  sufFerings  and  death,  besides  his  giving  satisfactiim 
to  divine  justice,  which  are  the  result  and  consequence  thereof; 
therefore  we  must  consider  iiim  as  dying  in  our  stead,  and  then 
the  fruits  and  effects,  which  redound  to  our  advantage ;  one  is 
so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  other,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  it ;  and,  in  some  of  the  scriptures  but  now  mentioned, 
both  these  ends  are  expressed,  the  former  being  the  ground  and 
reason  of  the  latter;  as  when  it  is  said.  He  gaoe  kinueif  for 
our  shiSj  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  xvorldi 
the  meaning  is,  he  first  made  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  then,  as 
the  consequence  thereof,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  he' 
designed  to  deliver  us  from  the  evils  we  are  exposed  to  in  this 
world ;  and  when,  in  another  scripture  before^mentioned,  die 
aposde  speaks  of  Christ's  purifying  unto  himself  a  peculiar  ft^ 
ple^  zealous  of  good  workss  he  mentions  this  not  as  the  cnief, 
much  less  as  the  only  design  of  his  giving  himself  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  is  said,  he  did  this  first,  that  he  might  redeem 
them  from  all  imquity^  namely,  by  giving  a  satisfaction  to  jus- 
tice ^r  them,  and  then,  that  having  redeemed,  he  might  purify 
them  to  himself;  and  when  it  is  said,  that  he  diedj  that  he 
might  be  Lord^  both  of  the  dead  and  livings  the  meaning  is,  that 
he  might  purchase  that  dominion  which  he  hath  over  them  as 
Mediator ;  or  that  having  satisfied  divine  justice  for  them,  as 
ft  Priest,  he  might,  have  dominion  over  them  as  a  King ;  so 
that  these  two  ends  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  the  latter  doth  not  destrov  the  former. 

And  as  for  that  scripture,  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  his 
sufferings  for  the  church,  or  for  their  consolation  and  salvation^ 
we  may  observe,  that  he  doth  not  say  that  he  suffered  for  them, 
much  less,  in  their  room  and  stead,  or  as  a  propitiation  to 
make  reconciliation,  that  hereby  he  might  promote  their  con- 
solation and  salvation,  as  Christ  did ;  much  less  is  it  said  of 
any  besides  him,  that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  them^  which 
33  an  expression  peculiar  to  himself,  wlierein  his  death  is  re- 
presented as  a  price  of  redemption  for  them  *. 
■  3.  That  Christ  died  in  our  room  and  stead,  and  consequent- 
ly designed  hereby  to  ^ivc  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God 
ft)r  our  sin,  appears  from  his  death's  being  typified  by  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  ceremonial  law,  which,  it  is  plain,  were  subsU- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  the  offender,  for  whom  they  were  offered. 
We  read  of  the  priest's  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sa» 
crifce^  and  confessing  over  it  the  iniffrnties  oi  thost  for  whom  it 
was  offered,  upon  which  occasion  it  is  said  to  have  born  themn 

•  $ee  the  note  immediatdu  pi-tceedin^. 
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Lev.  zvi.  21,  22*  And  the  consequence  thereof  was  their  being 
discharged  from  the  guilt  which  they  had  contracted,  which  is 
called,  making  atonement  for  sin.  Now  that  this  was  a  type  of 
Christ's  making  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  by  his  death,  is  evi- 
dent,'inasmuch  as  the  apostle  having  spoken  concerning  thb 
ceremonial  ordinance,  applies  it  to  him,  when  he  saith,  that 
Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ^  Heb.  ix.  28* 
And  elsewhere,  when  referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord*s 
passovery  as  the  paschal  lamb  was  styled,  Exod.  xii*  27*  He 
says  that  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us^  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
And,  as  such,  he  is  said  to  he  made  sin  for  uSy  who  knew  no  sin^ 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness,  of  God  in  him^  2  Cor. 
V.  21.  And  as  they  who  were  ordained  to  perform  this  servibe,^ 
are  called  priests,  Christ,  as  typified  thereby,  is  so  styled. 

I  am  sensible  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the 
ceremonial  law  were  not  instituted  with  a  design  to  typify 
Christ's  death ;  which  would  hardly  have  been  asserted  by  any, 
as  being  so  contrary  to  the  sense  of  many  scriptures,  had  it  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  support  the  cause  they  maintain* 
But,  having  said  something  concerning  this  before,  in  consider* 
ing  the  origin  of  the  ceremonial  law  *,  I  shall  only  add,  that 
it  is  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  appointed  sacrifices  not 
as  types  of  Christ,  but  to  prevent  their  following  the  custom  of 
the  Heathen,  in  sacrificing  to  their  gods,  and  that  they  did  not 
take  their  rites  of  sacrificing  from  the  Jews,  but  the  Jews  from 
them ;  and  God,  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low their  example  herein,  indulged  them  as  to  the  matter,  and 
only  made  a  change  with  respect  to  the  object  thereof,  in  ordain- 
ing, that,  instead  of  offering  sacrifice  to  idols,  they  should  offer 
it  to  him.  But  this  runs  counter  to  all  the  methods  of  provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  church,  which  have  been  so  far 
from  giving  occasion  to  it  to  symbolize  with  the  religion  of  the 
Heathen,  in  their  external  rites  of  worship,  that  God  strictly 
forbade  all  commerce  with  them.  Thus  Abraham  was  called 
out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  an  idolatrous  country,  to  live  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  there  he  was  to  be  no  other  than  a  stran- 
ger, or  sojoiuuer,  that  he  might  not,  by  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn  their  ways.  And  afterward^ 
the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  having  any  dealings  with  the  £- 

S'ptians ;  not  because  civil  commerce  was  imlawful,  but  lest 
is  should  give  occasion  to  them  to  imitate  them  in  their  rites 
of  worship  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  muitiplying  horses  was  for- 
bidden, Deut.  xvii.  16.  upon  which  occasion  the  church  saith, 
in  Hos.  xiv.  3.  We  will  not  ride  upon  horses^  neither  will  we  sat/ 
any  more  to  the  work  of  our  hands^  Te  are  our  gods^  that  is,  we 
will  not  do  any  thing  that  may  be  a  temptation  to  m  to  join 
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with  the  Egyptians,  or  other  Heathen  nations,  in  their  idolatry' ; 
therefore  certainly  God  did  not  ordain  sacrifices  in  compliance 
with  the  Heathen,  but  to  typify  Christ's  death. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Christ  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  justice  of  God  for  sin,  as  he  was  a  true  and  pro- 
per sacrifice  for  it.  I  might,  for  the  farther  strengthening  of 
this  argument,  have  proved,  that  the  end  of  Christ's  death,  a»» 
ikigned  by  the  Socinians,  namely,  that  he  mig^t  make  atonement 
for  sin,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an  expedient  to  confirm  any  doc- 
trine ;  for  there  are  many  instances  of  persons  having  lidd  down 
their  lives  to  confirm  doctrines  that  have  been  false,  and  nothing 
more  is  proved  hereby,  but  that  the  person  believes  the  doctrine 
himself,  or  else  is  under  the  power  of  delusion  or  distraction ; 
whereas  a  person's  believing  the  doctrine  he  advances  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  thereof:  and  as  for  our  Saviour's  confirming 
his  doctrines,  that  was  sufficiently  done  by  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought  for  that  end.  And  indeed,  were  this  the  only  end 
of  Chribt's  dyiqg,  I  cannot  see  how  it  difiers  from  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  and  other  martyrs,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel ; 
whereas  Christ  laid  down  his  life  with  other  views,  and  ibr 
higher  ends,  than  any  other  person  ever  suffered. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  if  Christ  died  only  to  confirm 
his  doctrine,  or,  as  it  is  farther  alleged,  by  diose  whom  we  op- 
pose, that  herein  he  might  give  us  an  example  of  submission  to 
the  divine  will  and  patience  in  suffering,  this  would  have  been 
no  manner  of  advantage  to  the  Old  Testament  saints ;  for  Christ 
could  not  be  an  example  to  them,  nor  were  the  doctrines,  which 
they  pretend  he  suffered  to  confirm,  such  as  took  place  in  their 
time.  'I'hercfore  Christ  was  no  Saviour  to  them,  neither  could 
they  reap  any  advantage  by  what  he  was  to  do  and  suffer ;  nor 
could  they  have  been  represented  as  desiring  and  hoping  for 
his  coining,  or,  as  it  is  said  of  Abraham,  rejoicing'  to  see  his  datj^ 
John  viii.  56,  and  if  we  supjjose  that  they  were  saved,  it  must 
have  been  without  faith  in  him.  According  to  this  method  of 
reasoning,  they  not  only  militate  against  Christ's  being  a  pro- 
per sacrifice  ;  but  render  his  cross  of  none  effect,  at  least  to  tliera 
thiit  lived  before  his  incarnation;  and  his  death,  which  was  the 
greatest  instance  of  love  that  could  be  expressed  to  the  children 
of  men,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their  salvation,  (n) 


(a)  **  Thi^jtidii'ious,  Nvlu-ther  Trinitnrians,  or  Unitari:ins,  have  always  arkjtov- 
Ucl^^vd  an  iiiUintiU'  coniKx'mn  bctv.tcn  tin:-  doctrine:  ofClirist's  Xrtic  ( ioilljeaU, and 
thai  of  his  sntiNlactinn  for  sin.s;  :is  both  n»Ubt.  bo  at  once  conttss^d,  or  <lt'uied.  li* 
he  by  his  stiftcriiij^.^  (nmiKI  satisfy  ihf  avcng^ingf  juslicL-  <»f  GihI  for  the  sins  of  aJi 
JH  lirvers ;  then  ue  behoved  to  be'inoic  than  anv  ci-ealure.  If  on  tlic  r.ontrarv,  such 
;i  ihinp:  was  not  nerc^sary,  then  no  olhor  vni  coiiid  be  so  iniportant,  that  lor  it 
(;od  sfumld  enijity  hiin-elf,  and  "  assuminjj  the  fonn  of  a  iiii-\ant,  bc'CQiDCobc- 
di^Mit  lo  Uic  druth  of  the  cn)s.s.'* 

nut  ih-.j  troUi  of  (:!i!isi\  wtijjfafiion  is  confimu-d  in  the  vrnrdof  CM  hvso 
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T)hjecU  Before  we  close  this  head,  we  shall  consider  an  ob- 
jection '^^nt- rally  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction,  naaic^ly,  that  he  did  not  undergo  the  punishment  due 


many  Lt»timoniesi,  and  tliese  of  the  clearest  kind,  ihut  tliose  of  another  opinion* 
find  Lhi'niselves  under  a  iiecc:isit}  to  jf^ivo  even-  where  to  these  passant  ao  arbi- 
tn.7}  -.fii's^;  so  feeble,  improper,  and  far-fetched,  that  bV  such' a  strain  of  inter- 
pretat:  in,  people  ai-e  in  dAiif^r  of  turning  m)m  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and 
of  pronounciii^c  it  the  most  uncertain  ot'  oil  doctrinal  books,  and  the  most  ready 
to  misiei^d.  On  this  subject  much  tias  been  written.  We  shall  only  observe  the 
follo'A-mg-  things  as  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  Chrint^s  prophetic  teaching  upon  earth,  we  find  evident  proofs, 
Ihat  he  had  appeared  not  only  for  that  end,  but  chiefly  for  a  very  different  pur* 
pose,  namely,  to  suffer  and  to  die ;  that  being  a  saving  work,  KnA  of  the  utmost 
necessit)  He  declared  that  he  came  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  More  than  once  he  infomied  his  disriples,  that  by  a  bitter  and  a  most 
humbling  knid  of  suffering,  which  hung  over  lua  head«  that  which  was  written 
concerning  him,  behcn'ed  to  be  accomplislied. 

His  circumstances  and  manner  of  acting  were  wholly  directed  to  that  end. 
The  joyful  solemnizing  of  his  birth,  by  a  retinue  of  spirits  immortal  and  enthro^ 
ncd,  was  heard  by  good  witnesses  indce<l,but  of  low  degree,  and  few  in  number; 
and  with  some  express  testimonies  on  earth,  during  his  quiet  ei iucation  in  a  re^ 
mote  and  contemptible  town,  liiey  were  almost  gone  out  of  niiurl.  lIis  heavenly  con<« 

.  tecration  w^s  shown  to  John  only;  his  glorificii'.  ion  on  Uie  mount,  only  to  three  of 
his  followers,  of  whxh  he  forbade  them  to  spe^k  i:ll  afler  his  resurrection,  or  to 
make  him  known  every  where  as  Christ.  Several  times  he  commanded  not  to 
propagate  the  cures  he  had  wnjught.  Often  his  preaching  was  involved  and  figu- 
ntxve,  more  adapted  to  inflaUTe  the  girtu  against  him,  than  to  unite  tiie  many  in 
Us  fiivoars.  Yet  his  greatness  could  not  be  wholly  unknown,  and  when  men 
vould  have  exalted  him,  he  shunned  it.  By  all  these  things,  the  judgment  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  concerning  him,  was  much  more  vague  and  unsta- 
hie,  than  even  ctmceming  his  austere  fbreninnerd — In  one  wortl,  his  ministry  was 
so  conducted  as  mij^ht  l)cst  serve,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  pi-.ve  the  way  for  his  far- 
ther suffering  and  death,  while  the  clearer  and  more  extensive  spread  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  thereby  at  the  same  time,  the  publication  of  his  death  and  his  glory^ 
hehoved  to  be  tlic  work  of  the  apostles  in  his  name. 

That  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  the  g^ood  of  his  church,  is  without  coiitro- 
Teny ;  so  also  did  tlie  ap«jstles.  But  was  any  of  them  crucified  for  us,  as  was 
Chnst  P  To  say  this,  would  in  Paul's  judgment  be  the  utmost  absurdity.  What 
then  hath  the  Saviour  done,  which  no  other  did  ^ — **  He  was  delive'.'ed  ibr  our  of- 

^ftnces."  "  He  suffered  for  oiir  sin,  the  just  for  the  unjust;  tliat  he  might  brln^ 
us  to  God."  He  '*  died  for  our  sins."  "  The  bl/od  of^  Jesus  Christ  cleanscth  us 
from  all  tin.'*— -And  so  indeed,  tliat  lie  delivcR'd  us  from  sin,  by  taking  it  upon 
himself.  For  he  wTio  neither  had  nor  knew  sin,  was  of  God  made  to  be  %m  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  the  righteousness  of  (lod  in  him.  He  "  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  * 
body  upon  tlie  tree."  "  Behold,  said  John,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  takcth  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  And  how  does  he  take  it  aioay?  By  his  death.  For  to  say 
a  lamb  takes  away  sin,  is  not  sense,  if  there  be  not  an  allusion  to  th«  Paschal 
Lamb,  or  to  other  sacrificed  lanihs,  which  were  to  Ix;  slain  according  to  the  law. 
**  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us."  "  Ye  are  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot."-— He  put  him- 
self  in  our  place,  fulfilled  for  us  the  demands  of  God's  holy  law,  and  for  us  satis- 
lied  his  inflexible  justice.  Why,  pray,  of  all  men,  of  all  the  saints,  of  all  the  most 
excellent  teachers,  was  Christ  only  fm  from  all  moral  impurity  ?  As  a  Prophet, 
this  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  him ;  but  necessary  it  was  that  he,  being  to 
fulfil  the  law  for  others,  should  have  no  need  to  satisfv  for  his  own  sin.  "  God 
sending  his  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinfiil  flesh,  and  that  tor  sin,  condemned  sin  in 
the  flesh ;  that  the  nghtco\isness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us."  God  sent 
forth  his  Son  made  under  the  Uw»  to  redeem  \&ak  who  were  under  the  XiatJ^-^ 
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for  our  sins,  because  he  did  not  suiFer  eternally ;  nor  were  his 
sufferings  attended  with  that  despair,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances of  punishment,  which  sinners  are  liable  to  in  the  other 
world. 

The  apostle  confirms  this  in  the  clearest  manner,  giTing  us  at  the  same  time^  a 
notabkc  sign  of  the  remarkable  curte  in  the  death  ofChrist.  It  is  written, "  Car^ 
■ed  is  every  one,  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  arc  written  in  the  book 
of  tlie  law  to  do  than.  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  beinff 
made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written^  Cursed  is  ettry  one  who  hangeth  on  a  tree/* 
This  important  doctrine  is  inculcated  on  us  in  nwny  places,  under  the  notioos 
ofapurchatef  a  rontofa,  a  prtpiiiaHant  and  a  testament ;  by  which  the  virUie  and 
the  efficacy,  of  Christ's  de»th  are  elucidated.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  then 
phrases  are  borrowed  from  other  things,  and  therefon:  to  be  understood  in  an 
improper  and  figuratire  sense.  A  figurative  sense  is  not  howe^-er,  no  sense  at  all^ 
or  without  sense ;  but  serves  to  make  profound  subjects  more  comprehensible  to 
a  common  understanding. 

1.  A  Purchaee.  Believers  in  their  soul  and  their  body  are  God's,  *'  because, 
tlicy  are  bought  with  a  price ;"  they  are  the  church  of  tlie  Lord  God,  which  be 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  The  song  unto  tlie  Lamb  runs,  '*  Thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemeil  us  to  God  by  thy  blooil ;"  which  strongly  indicates, 
that  their  saUaiioii  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  meritii  of  his  bloody  deaUi. 

2.  »i  JRtmtom.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  wt»rd  deUverance  is  often  used  in 
translating  unr,  which  properly  signifies  a  redemption^  or  nmtofiu  Thus  it  is  writ* 
ten,  "  ye  were  redeemed  from  your  vain  convtrsation,  not  by  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  or  gold,  but  by  tlic  precious  blood  of  Clirist."  This  redemption  is  ex* 
plained  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is,  tlierefore,  his  blood  and  deatli,  wlieie- 
with  lie  made  payment,  in  order  to  procure  our  discharge  from  the  debt  of  silk 
He  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."^-XtfT;pop.  Matt  zx« 
28.  and  atrriwrpef.  1  Tim.  ii.  6. 

3.  "i  I^opUiaiion.  Sometimes  this  in  the  Greek  is  called  ccire»«'rauj^«>«,  (coD- 
clliatio]  that  b,  a  reconciliation.  Accordinglv,  believers  are  now  reconciled  to 
Cjod  by  tlie  death  of  his  Sun ;  by  his  cross ;  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  and  in  the 
body  of  bi»  flesh  tlirough  death.  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself:*'  which  is  farther  explained, "  not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  tliem.** 
>«Ihit  it  is  also  caWed  a  propitiation,  in  tlie  tr:uisbtiunof  i\<tr/uoc,  (expiatio)  used 


pn>pitiatioii 

forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  for  a  demonstration  of  his 
righteousness,  by  (or  rather  because  of  J  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Therefore, "  the 
Lamb  oi  God  liath  so  taken  away  the  sins  of  tlie  world,"  that  he  took  them  upon 
himself,  that  he  bure  them,  that  he  died  in  tlie  place  of  his  people. 

4.  •i  TcKtament.  According  to  his  last  institution,  the  as.signation  of  the  ever- 
lasting inlieritaiice,  is  called  **  the  New  Testanient  in  his  blorxi,  which  was  shed 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  hins."  I'his  signifies  to  us,  not  only  that  Chilst  had 
a  perfect  right  to  the  hoiitnu*  of  settling  the  inlierituocc,  not  only  that  his  death 
as  a  testator  was  necessary'  to  put  his  |XK)plc.*  in  posbeosion  of  it ;  but,  that  that 
inheritance,  liad  its  foundation  precisely  in  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  in  his  deep- 
est  humiliation,  and  his  violent  deatli;  as  tlicreby  their  sins,  which  fithcrwise 
stood  in  tlie.  way  of  salvation,  could  be  forgiven.  \i\  instead  of  the  J^^exa  TtMtO' 
men/,  we  rather  nboosc  to  translate  it  the  JS1t»  Covenant  j  the  alkibion  will  be 
somewhat  difl'erent,  but  the  matter  the  same. 

This  leads  us  to  ilic  epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  in  wliich  all  these  doctvines  arc 
ascertained  to  us  at  great  length,  and  with  invincible  arguments.  That  epistle 
was  intended  to  demonstrate  indeed,  the  authority  of  Christ's  instniction  aboTfr 
all  the  prophets,  and  even  Mose.s  himbclf :  but  alao^  under  propositions  borrowed 
from  tlie  ancient  religion,  and  fitted  to  tiie  Hebrews,  to  reconcile  his  pricstJv  oi« 
fioe  with  the  intentioa  of  the  Lcvitical  sacrifioesy  and  to  exalt  it  infinitely  above 
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Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  infinite  value  of 
Christ's  sufferings  did  compensate  for  their  not  being  eternal. 
And,  indeed,  the  eternity  of  sufferings  is  the  result  of  their  not 

Aaroii's  pt'icsUkkkI.  Clirist  hemf^  a  Higlit  Priest  of  unclmngeabk  power,  needed 
not  to  oficr  up  wicrificfs  for  his  own  ains,  but  having^  ofTeruU  liiniaclf  up  once  to 
CSod,  he  thrrtfby  made  neconciliation  for  sin,  niiide  aii  end  of  it,  opened  a  sure  way 
to  lieavcn,  and  **  can  .nare  unto  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  the  Father  by 
blin."  Read  the  5th  and  the  10th  chapters.  Would  yoii«  on  account  of  the  doc- 
trine so  full  of  C4>nso1ation,  suspect  this  epistle,  and  erase  it  I'l-om  the  volume  of 
holy  scrip  tui'e  P  In  it,  however,  no  doctrine  occurs,  which  is  not  also  mentioned 
elsewhere ;  and  this  apostolic  epistle  is  Mu^assed  by  none  of  the  rest,  in  sublim- 
ity of  matter,  in  weight  of  evidence,  in  glorifying  the  grace  of  God  in  Christy  in 
strong  consolation,  m  encouraging  to  tlie  spiritual  wartare,  and  in  the  most  ani« 
suiting  motives  to  holiness  and  perseverance. 

Besides,  in  the  Saviour's  satistuction  only  lies  the  reason,  why  his  suffering  to- 
gether with  his  resurrection,  are  ever>'  where  represented  to  us  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  tlie  gospel.  No  other  part  of  his  histor}'  and  ministration  are  so  ful- 
ly propoundeil,  and  that  by  all  the  Kvangelistb. — ^\Ve  have  already  seen,  that  the 
Apostles  prcaclied,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  o-angelic  morality,  but  chiefly  Christ 
himself,  that  is,  his  person,  woric,  and  twofold  state.  Paul  would  know  nothing 
asnong  the  Corinthians, "  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  The  cross  of 
Christ  was  that  alone  in  wliich  he  gloried.  He  reduces  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
for  the  excellency  of  which  he  counted  all  things  but  loss  and  dung,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  his  suflferingSd-*- 
In  uiat  most  important  conversation  on  the  lioly  mount,  between  our  Lord,  and 
two  of  the  celestial  inhabitants,  the  two  great  teachers  and  reformers  under  tlie 
old  dispensation,  we  find  no  more  mentioned,  but  that  it  turned  upon  that  de- 
cease which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. — In  the  cross,  and  the  other  hu« 
miliations  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  comprehended  under  it,  the  love  of  God 
towards  men,  in  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  as  also  his  wisilom  and  power  unto  sal- 
Tation  are  displayed  in  a  ])eculiar  and  a  most  conspisuous  manner.  In  the  cross, 
is  the  abolishing  of  the  power  and  the  fear  of  death.  Deliverance  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  as  also  the  glory  to  come,  are  its  pleasant  fruits.  The  plahiy 
but  most  consolatory  symbols  of  the  grace  of  Jesus,  m  Baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Supper,  point  us  in  like  manner  to  his  atoning  deaths  with  a  cliarge  to  them  it 
/ortk  in  particular. 

The  medium  of  our  acceptance  and  justification  before  God,  is  every  where  in 
the  gospel  said  to  he  faith  in  Chriat :  and  that  indeed  in  opposition  to,  and  with 
warning  against  tlie  law,  or  the  seeking  of  our  justification  by  the  works  of  the 
law.  Now  if  believing'  in  Chritt  signi^  only,  to  receive  and  to  obey  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  rational  grounds  and  duties  of  religion ;  hov.'  then  is  the  doctrine 
and  the  righteousness  of  taith  quite  anoUier  thing  than  the  demand  and  righ- 
teousness of  the  law  whether  we  consider  the  moral  law  mitumlly,  or  as  written 
hy  Moses  ?  Nay,  Moses  had  also  taught  the  capital  doctrines  of  rational  religion, 
God's  existence,  unity,  providence,  uie  duties  of  man,  Htjc.  and.  that  the  love  of 
God,  and  ot  oiu*  neighbour,  is  more  than  all  sacrifices,  was  (vlcn  inculcated  under 
the  old  economy,  and  not  unknown  to  tlie  Jews.— Or  does  the  prohibition  of  seek- 
ing righteousness  by  tlie  law,  only  mean  the  omitting  of  tlie  Mosaic  riglits  ?  But 
'm  the  places  quoted,  ainl  in  others,  the  law  cannot  poshibiy  be  understood  in 
such  a  limited  sense.  Besides  the  righteousness  of  faith,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  law,  had  place  even  under  the  old  dispensation.  Further,  these  ester* 
nal  solemnities  could  indeed  be  abolished ;  but  tliey  were  instituted  by  Cod  him- 
self, and  htnce  the  observing  of  them  did  not  so  niilitate  against  a  rational  reli- 
eion,  that  it  in  itself  could  make  a  man  condemaubie. — Paul  constantly  teaches, 
tnat  the  opposition  between  faith  and  the  law,  in  respect  of  our  seeking  righteous- 
ness by  them,  consists  in  this,  that  God's  inflesible  biw  condemns  all  sinners, 
Jews  and  Gentiles :  that  by  the  works  of  the  law,  no  flesh  skill  be  justified ;  that 
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being  satisfactor\\  which  cannot  be  applicable  to  those  that 
Christ  endured ;  and  as  for  that  despair,  attended  with  impa- 
tience, and  other  sins  committed  by  tliose  that  suffer  etcriul 

^mm^t^m^^^  '  _  _        _  ■  ■  i^i^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^.^^  I     i.^^— 

through  sm,  llie  iaw  in  btTunte  weak  to  ^ivc  lite :  but  that  faitb  ackiiowledgei 
and  embraces  Christ,  as  lu:  who  fulfil IclI  the  ritrhUtmsness  ot*  tlie  Uu »  wu  nuoe 
a  curse  for  us,  and  ^'t  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  failh,  iiut  ontv  in  hii 
doctrine,  but  in  his  bhotl,  for  a  demonstration  of  tlie  righteousness  or  Gui. 

And  1^'hy  ehte  was  <*  Christ  crucified  \into  the  Jews  a  stunibling-block,  audio 
the  (Greeks  foolish:>ei>s  ^'  Surely,  nut  so  much  on  account  of  the  capital  tnithsof 
rational  religion  tnuj^ht  by  him.  The  Jtw'.^h  doctors,  and  the  best  phik^ophof 
among  the  Heathens,  who  liad  ackiuiwKdged  them  were  honoured  on  that  k- 
count.  Nor  was  it  because  Christ,  ccjntinuiiig  a  worthy  and  faithful,  but  ani» 
successful  teacher  of  his  dcctr'iK:,  was  uiijustly  accused,  and  sbaincfully  putH 
<leath.  The  memor\-  of  a  condemned  Socnitc^  was  not  held  in  contempt  ThB 
Kason  vrsA  purely  tftis,  that  the  Saviour's  suffering  was  procluiroed  as  the  ofilf 
vround  and  cause  <if  our  nrconciliation  and  suh'ntion :  while  the  Jews  and  HiMe 
ttiens  thouglit  to  bo  saved  !iy  the  %*alue  of  thnr  own  virtue:  and  to  them  it  v« 
exceeding  strange,  and  nK>st  niori  if\  ing  to  their  pride,  tliat  penitently  ackauv* 
ledging  their  guilt,  tiicy  behoved  to'  seek  life  in  the  deep  abasement  of  a  cni» 
fied  Mediator,  and  in  his  justifying  resurrection. 

All  fuir  rtnsoning  tJius  far  nrnkcs  it  evident,  that  we  roust  not  understand  tki 
mtffenngn  of  i*hrt9t  for  n'u,  merely  as  if  Gtxl,  being  about  to  announce  by  thegotr 
pel,  grace  and  life  to  tlic  nations,  would  prcviouslv  manifest  his  a\-ersion  tosifl^ 
Dy  u  striking  example  tif  his  vengeance ;  and  for  tfiat  purpose,  deliver  up  an  ail^ 
bL^sudor  vested  with  extraordinary-  privileges,  to  s(»  much  sorrow  and  shame. 
Suivly  all  prec^'ding  ages  had  already  exhibited  awful  instances  of  God's  finrftl 
displrasurc  with  the  sins  of  individuals  and  communities,  without  deiiveraaoe 
from  sin  being  O'er  ascribed  to  them.  That  a  mean  man  among  tlie  people,  tbit 
a  te:icher  wandering  about  in  poverty,  should  be  shamefulU  put  to  death  bj  a 
civil  judge,  was  much  less  calculated  to  cxhibii  a  signs  1  :md  extraordinary  exafli- 
pleo?  divine  wruth,  thnn  tlie  immcdi-  to  interposition  of  Providence,  wliich  hid 
often,  in  fVirmer  tunes  nflicted,  Hod  still  ronUl  inflict  miraculous  punishments  OB 
ihc  most  eminent  iK'nK>ns,  or  tm  whole  nations.  At  any  rate,  to  maniU^st  a  righ- 
teous abhorrence  of  sin.  vtnjri.ancc  beh«>vcd  not  to  fall  upon  <ine  perfectly  inno- 
cent. This  last  would  b<'  quite  absurd;  unless  the  innocent  person,  (as  holy 
scripture  has  already  taught  vis)  should  with  GckI's  approbation,  as  spontaneous- 
ly, as  genenmsly,  substitute  himself  in  our  place,  by  bearing  our  sin. — ^Accord- 
3nKly>  sucred  scripture  re]>resents  the  sufferings  of*^  Christ,  not  only  as  a  proof 
mnd  confirmation,  but  as  the  cause  of  our  reconciliation. 

We  by  no  means  exclude  other  advant.iges  ascribed  by  Socinus  to  the  Ss- 
viour'b  death.  Be}ond  all  doubt,  he  thereby  confirmed  his  integrity  and  the  truth 
of  his  mission.  But,  pray,  was  it  ever  heai'-d,  that  a  false  prophet,  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  society ,  mentioned  his  own,  his  certain,  liis  fast  approaching,  and 
SDOst  offensive  pimishment  of  death,  as  the  intention  of  his  ministry  ;  and  made 
it  an  article  of  his  doctrine  ? — In  confiimation  of  his  doctrir.c  and  mission,  Jesus 
generallv  appealed  to  his  niiracU's ;  and  yet,  where  are  the  forgiveness  of  our  sJos 
and  a  title  to  life  ascribed  to  his  miracles,  as  they  often  are  to  his  bloody  death  V— 
JPor  what  doctrine  was  Jesus  condemned }  Not  for  the  truths  and  prcscriptiuns 
of  natural  rei^ron ;  but  becanse  he  declaretl  himself  to  be  higher  far  than  anv  hu- 
man  prophet.  fSee  Section  IX.)  If  the  celestial  chorus  at  his  birth,  if  the  Fatlict's 
voice  at  his  i'a\ifrurati(;n,  if  his  glor\'  on  the  mount,  had  been  opciilv  percei^td 
hy  the  Jewish  conncil  and  all  the  people;  if  the  lightn'.ngs  darted  forth  in  coiw 
Ihrmation  of  Mo.ses  and  Klia.s,  hud  caused  him  to  lie  honoured;  especially  if  be 
liid  satisfied  their  pn.jtidjc(^  concerning  the  Messias;  if,  with  legions  of  his 
father's  an^ls,  he  had  destroyed  the  Koman  government,  broken  that  yoke,  tt* 
covering  and  extcnduig  David's  mighty  kingdom ;  their  infidelity  would  have 
lieen  conquered,  and  eagerly  would  they  have  confided  in  him.  They  would  hivf 
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punishments,  that  arises  from  the  eternal  duration  of  them,  as 
well  as  fix>m  the  corruption  of  nature,  Mrhich  refuses  to  subscribe 
to  the  justice  of  God  therein,  while  complaining  of  the  severity* 
oi  ills  dispensations. 

rbas  we  have  considered  Christ's  death,  as  a  true  and  proper 
sat  I  ;::ce  for  sin.  We  might  now  take  notice  of  an  expression 
that  -i  Liscd  in  this  answer,  which  is  taken  from  the  words  of 
thv  u  '.sclc,  tr.aL  once  offered  himself^  Htb.  ix.  28.  and  that 
tviihotu  iipct  to  God^  vl/.  14.  This  uitjring  being  sufficient  to 
answer  chc  chc  drsigncd,  there  was  no  need  of  repeating  it,  or 
of  his  uoijig  any  iluiig  else  with  the  same  view;  the  justice  of 

been  •i:oi*c  k-\^^.\\  draun  by  giving  bi-eud,  or  causing  manna  to  rain,  than  by  pro* 
iDi&ing  h:.**!.  hi»  flesh  and  bici(KL---A  steady  marlyTdom  was  more  ntxessai^'  to 
the  pivjchin^ofihc  aposUes ;  becuaae  their  doctrine  in  a  great  measure  referred 
to  atid  Whs  buiit  upon  the  truth  of  tlie  ali-iroportant  e\'ents  of  tlie  Saviour's  death 
and  exaltation.  In  relation  to  whiih,  as  they  could  not  be  deceived,  so  likewise 
their  sincerity  behoved  to  be  put  beyond  suspicion.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrut 
bftd  abundance  oi' glorious  means  to  C4)nfirm  his  doctrine,  and  if  nothing  else  had 
Ibeen  to  be  effectuated  by  it,  be  behoved  not  to  laave  undergone  a  cursed  death 
Upon  the  htil  of  infamy ;  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  a  le^ai  procedure,  which 
fSAiied  the  multitude  to  ttvolt  from  him,  his  triends  to  be  oifeiided  at  him,  and 
plunged  his  best  foUowen  in  deep  distress. 

We  also  resjiect  the  design  of  exhibit  img  in  his  sufferings,  an  example  of  love, 
flubmission  to,  and  confidence  in  God.  But  such  an  extremity'  of  shame  was  not 
necessary  &r  that  purpose ;  and  his  sufferings  were  accompanied  with  so  much 
perturbation,  vehement  distress,  cries  and  tears,  that  quite  other  ends  were  ever 
to  be  obtained  by  them ;  else  he  would  not  have  exceeded  many  valiant  martyrs. 
Besides,  could  any  apostle,  courageously  foreseeing,  and  alluding  to  liis  own 
martyrdom  in  connrmation  of  tJie  truth,  and  for  an  example  to  others,  be  able  to 
ttv,  as  did  Christ,  "  whoso  eatcth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 
yi<t ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  anil  my  blood  is  drink  indeed,  &c.  f*  2  Tim. 
IT.  6.  compared  witli  John  vi.  51 — 57 

Do  men  in  spite  of  the  divine  testimony,  find  reasons  and  scruples  against  a 
idcarious  satisfaction ;  if  we  are  not  nmch  mistaken,  they  are  e^isy  to  solve.  But 
hx  stronger  reasons  combat  the  persuasion,  that  the  Holy  Supivmc  Being  can 
riiow  himself  favourable,  or  indinereut,  to  the  voluntary  violation  of  those  laws 
and  moral  duties  from  wliich  be  himself  cannot  absolve  a  rational  creature;  or  to 
qpeak  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  that  God  can,  and  also  will  suffer  sin  to 
escape  with  iiopunity. 

If  then,  (to  c^iclude  in  the  langua^  of  the  apostle,  when  enlarging  on  tlie 
clory, of  Christ,)  the  Son  of  God,  by  himself  purged  our  sins;  how  narrowly  and 
now  perversely  would  we  limit  his  saving  work  to  his  preaching  ?  Flow  incon- 
siitent  is  it  with  this,  that  men,  according  to  the  usual  phrase  among  Christians, 
ascribe  effipacious  fnm<«  to  Christ;  but  in  an  unusual  sense  understand  them 
only  of  his  doctrine  and  his  excellent  character?  against  which  sentiment,  too, 
much  could  be  objected.  How  evidently  then  is  that  confirmed,  which  we  as- 
serted, that  Christ  himself  in  his  person  and  performances,  is  the  cause  and 
ground  of  our  salvation  ?  If  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  alone  have  merit. 
cd  salvation  for  the  innumerable  multitude  of  all  them  who  ever  believed  in 
him,  or  shall  believe ;  if  his  suffering,  though  short  in  duration,  was  the  satis- 
fiictory  ransom,  to  deliver  all  those  s'mners  irom  the  fear  of  death,  and  from  the 
wnth  to  come ;  then  the  infinite  worth  of  his  person  and  work,  must  surpass 
all  understanding;  then  fi*om  that  most  gracious  deliverance  we  deduce  an  im- 
portant proof  of  his  more  than  human,  his  divine  ezcellcncy.** 

Db.  Wtstfebsss. 


tea  Of  Christ's  raiESTLT  ovfice* 

God  iiaving  declared  itself  fully  satisfied  ivhen  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead*  But  having  before  considered  the  infinite 
Taluc  of  what  he  did  and  suiTt^red,  and  its  efficacy  to  bring 
about  the  work  of  our  redemption,  whereby  it  appears  to  be 
more  excellent  than  all  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  under 
die  ceremonial  law,  I  need  not  say  any  more  on  that  subject; 
and  as  we  have  also  considered  Christ  as  being  sinless,  and 
therefore  offering  himself  as  a  Lamb,  without  spot  and  blem- 
ish, and  how  this  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  extraordinary 
formation  and  union  of  the  human  nature  with  his  divine  Per- 
son, and  the  unction  which  he  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
I  shall  only  obser>'e,  at  present,  what  is  said  concerning  his  of- 
fering himself  to  God.  This  he  is  said  to  have  done,  in  the 
scripture  but  now  referred  to,  through  the  eternal  Spirit ;  which 
wonis  are  commonly  understood  of  his  eternal  Godhead,  which 
added  an  infinite  value  to  his  sacrifice,  or,  like  the  altar,  sanc- 
tified the  gift,  which  is  certainly  a  great  truth :  But  it  seems 
more  agreeable,  to  the  most  known  sense  of  the  word  Spirit^ 
to  understand  it  concerning  his  presenting,  or  making  a  tender 
of  the  service  he  performed  by  the  hand  of  the  eternal  Spirit 
unto  God,  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice. 

But  the  main  difiiculty  to  he  accounted  for,  in  this  scripture, 
is,  wliat  is  uljjectc:d  by  the  Socinians,  and  others,  who  denv 
kis  deity,  namely,  how  he  could  be  said  to  offer  himself  to  God^ 
since  that  is  the  same  as  to  sav,  that  he  offered  himself  to  him- 
self, he  being,  as  we  have  Ijefore  proved,  God  equal  with  the 
Father.  But  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  assertion,  if  it  be  un- 
derstood concerninjj  the  sei-vice  performed  by  him  in  his  hu» 
man  nature,  which,  though  it  was  rendered  worthy  to  be  offer- 
ed, by  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  diyine  Person,  this  act  of 
worship  terminated  on  the  Godhead,  or  tended  to  the  securing 
the  glor\'  of  the  perfections  of  that  divine  nature,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  divine  Persons ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  some 
ancient  writers  are  to  be  understood,  when  they  say,  that  Christ 
may  be  said  to  ofFtr  up  himself  to  himself,  that  is,  the  8cr\'ice 
performed  in  the  human  nature  Mas  the  thing  offered,  and  the 
object  hereof,  to  wfiich  all  acts  of  worship  are  referred,  was 
the  divine  nature,  v.  hich  belongs  to  iiimself  as  well  as  the  Fa* 
ther.  (^') 


■  .^jn  ■  ■   _.        ^  „  ■     T^  f  ■ 


(a)  "  In  the  coris'ukrulion  of  tills  suhjfct,  which  c\  cry  Christian  roust  (iecm 
Tnobt  highU  dcst;rving  lii^;  ol  mX  c\:tniinath>n,  our  :iiUiitioii  should  be  directed 
to  two  diflcrent  cbaats  ot'  objectors  :  tho:>c  v.  ho  «ic:u'  the  m-.ccsaity  ot*  any  mc« 
Oiation  v»liatcver;  and  those  wIj)  question  the  p.-.rtici»lar  nutiiic  of  that  media- 
lion»  w'h'.di  has  b-nrx  ap{X)intcd.  Whilst  tlie  del  a  on  the  one  hand  ridicules  the 
very  notion  of  u  Mediator :  and  the  philosophizing  Christian  on  the  oUiei*,  fasli- 
tons  it  to  hU  own  hypothcsL<) ;  wc  arc  culled  on  to  vindicate  the  word  of  truth 
]^m  tlie  injurious  attacks  of  both;  an.!  c:irefu)ly  to  secure  it^  not  oply  again^ 
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VI«  We  shall  now  consider  the  persons  for  whom,  as  a 
Priest,  Christ  offered  himself,  and  so  enter  on  that  subject,  that 
is  so  much  controverted  in  this  present  age,  namely,  whether 


the  open  assaults  of  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against  the  more  dangerous  misre!- 
presentations  of  its  false  or  mistaken  friends. 

The  objections  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  former,  ore  upon  this  subject,  of  the 
Mine  description  with  those  which  they  advance  against  eveiy  other  part  of  reve' 
Htion  ;  bearing  with  equal  force  against  the  system  of  natural  religion,  which 
they  support,  as  against  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  which  tliey  op- 
pose. And  indeed,  this  single  circumstance,  if  weighed  with  candour  and 
reflection;  that  is,  if  the  deist  were  truly  the  philosupher  he  pretends  to  bei 
might  suffice  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  For  the  closeness  of  the  analo- 
gy uetwcen  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  word  of  the  gospel,  being  found  to  be 
JHich,  that  every  blow  which  is  aimed  ut  the  one,  rebounds  with  undiminished 
fofoe  against  the  other :  the  conviction  of  their  common  origin  must  be  the  infe- 
xence  of  unbiassed  understanding. 

Tims,  when  in  the  outset  of  his  argument,  the  deist  tells  us,  that  as  obedience 
snust  be  the  object  of  CSod*s  approbation,  and  disobedience  tlie  g^und  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, it  must  follow  by  natural  consequence,  that  when  men  have  transgress- 
ed the  divine  comnumds,  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  will  place  them  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  they  bad  never  offeiKlcd . — lie  does  not  recollect,  that  ac- 
tual experience  of  the  course  of  nature  directly  contradicts  the  assertion  ;  and 
that,  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  man  who  by  intemperance  aiul  vo- 
luptuousness, has  injured  his  character,  his  fortune,  and  his  health,  does  not  find 
himself  instantly  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  on  repenting 
of  his  past  misoKiduct,  and  determining  on  future  amendment.  Now,  if  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity  demand,  that  tlie  punishment  should  not  outlive  the  crime^ 
on  what  ground  sbiall  we  justify  this  temporal  dispensation  ^  The  difference  in 
degree^  cuimot  affect  the  question  in  the  least.  It  matters  not,  whetlier  tlie  pun- 
ishment be  of  long  or  short  duration ;  whether  in  this  world,  or  in  the  nest.  If 
the  justice  or  the  goodness  of  God,  require  that  punishment  should  not  be  in- 
flicted when  repentance  has  taken  place  ;  it  must  be  a  violation  of  those  attri- 
butes to  permit  any  punbhment  whatever,  the  most  slight,  or  the  most  transient. 
Kor  will  it  avail  to  say,  that  the  evils  of  thif  life  attendant  upon  vice,  are  the  ef- 
fects of  an  established  constitution,  and  follow  in  the  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence. Is  not  that  established  constitution  itself,  the  effcK^t  of  the  divine  decree  f 
And  are  not  its  several  operations  as  much  the  appointment  of  its  Almighty  fra- 
ner,  as  if  they  had  individually  flowed  from  his  immediate  direction  P  But  be- 
sides, what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  God's  treatment  of  us  in  a  future 
state,  will  not  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  find  it  in  this ;  according  to  establish- 
ed rules,  and  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  P  Many  circumstances  might  be 
urged  on  the  contrary,  to  evince  the  likelihood  tliat  it  will.  Jiut  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  deist  cannot  frfnc  that 
it  will  not.  Our  experience  of  the  present  state  of  things  evinc<'s,  that  mdcmnitv" 
is  not  the  consequence  of  repentance  here :  can  lie  adciuce  a  coiuiter-cxperienc<v 
to  show,  that  it  will  hoxsafter  ?  The  justice  and  goodness  of  God  are  not  tlien 
Tfecefaarihf  concerned,  in  virtue  of  the  sinner's  repentance,  to  remove  all  evil  con- 
sequences upon  sin  in  the  next  life,  or  else  the  arrangement  of  c  \  cmts  in  this,  \\ns 
not  been  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  gooilncss.  If  the  deist  sulniits 
the  latter,  what  becomes  of  his  natural  religion  P 

Now  let  us  inqiiire,  whether  the  conclusions  of  abstract  reasoning  will  coin- 
cide with  the  deductions  of  experience.  If  obedience  be  at  all  times  our  duty, 
in  what  way  can  present  repentance  release  us  from  the  punislinieiit  of  former 
transgressions  ?  Can  repentance  annihilate  what  is  past  P  Or  can  wc  do  more 
by  present  obedience,  than  acquit  ourselves  of  present  obligation  P  Or,  does  the 
contrition  we  experience,  added  to  the  positi^'e  duties  we  discharge,  constitute 
a  surplusage  of  merits  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  reduction  of  our  former 
dnncnt  f    And  is  Uic  justific«tl9jk  of  the  philofophcr,  who  is  too  enlightened  \% 


wo  OF  Christ's  priestly  office. 

Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect,  whom  he  design- 
ed hereby  to  redeem,  and  bring  to  salvation ;  and  here  let  it 
be  premised. 


be  a  Clirlsiian,  tn  b*^.  built,  ufier  all,  upon  the  abiurditics  of  supermif»mtkm.' 
**  We  may  as  well  ^flirin,"  says  a  learned  Diviiie,  "  that  our  former  obedjcnoe 
atones  for  our  present  &ins,  as  that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  to- 
tecedent  transfp^essUMLt."  And  it  is  surely  with  u  peculiar  ill  grac^e,  thst  this 
gufficiencyof  repentance  is  urt^d  bv  those,  who  rleny  tlie  ffwnhle  i.-iBc:cyof 
Chrl:»t's  mediation ;  since  the  n^und  on  which  they  deny  the  latter,  etf  J^llf 
•er\'cs  for  the  rejection  of  the  former :  the  neceswry  cmnejion  Ketweefi  the*  me^ 
rits  of  one  being,  and  the  acquitlul  of  another,  not  being  less  conceivable,  thin 
that  whicli  is  conceived  to  subsist  between  obedience  atone  time,  utd  the  fer^ 
giTcncss  of  disobedience  at  anothrr. 

Since  thei),  upon  the  whoUs  experience  (as  far  as  it  extends)  goes  to  prove  the 
natural  ineflicacy  of  repentaiict-  to  remove  the  efiect^  ot  past  tr.inagressions ;  ad 
the  abstract  reason  of  the  thinr, .  an  furnish  no  link,  whereby  to  connect  preseat 
obedience  '.viih  forp^iveness  of  former  sins:  it  follows,  that  however  the  coniem- 
plation  of  Ciod's  infinite  goodm'ss  and  love,  might  excite  some  faint  hope,  that 
oierc;  w<iuld  be  extended  to  the  sincerely  penitent ;  the  animattng  ceruur^dL 
tl)i  ■:  rn'tmentous  truth,  without  which  the  religious  scBse  can  have  no  place,  cm 
he  derived  from  the  express  communication  ot  the  Deity  alone. 

But  it  is  yet  urgod  by  those,  who  would  measure  the  proceedings  of  di^nne 
wisdom  by  the  standard  of  their  own  reason ;  tliat,  vdmitting  the  necessity  of  ft 
Revelation  on  this  subject,  it  had  been  sufficient  for  the  Deity  to  have  made 
known  to  man  his  benevolent  mtention ;  and  that  the  circuitous  apparatus  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption  muht  have  been  superfluous,  for  the  purpose  of  re^cniag 
the  world  from  the  terrors  and  dominion  of  sin;  when  this  might  have  been  2 
iected  in  a  way  infinitely  more  simple  and  intelligible,  and  better  calculated  to 
excite  our  gratitude  and  love,  merely  by  proclaiming  to  mankind  a  free  panka^ 
and  perfect  indemnity,  on  condition  of  repentance  and  amendment. 

To  the  disputer,  who  would  thus  prescribe  to  (lod  the  mode  by  which  he  taa 
best  conduct  his  creatures  to  happiness,  we  mi^t  as  before  repty,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  own  argtiment  to  the  course  of  ordinary  events .-  and  we  might  de* 
mand  of  him  to  inform  us,  wherefore  the  DeitA'  should  have  left  the  sustenance 
of  life,  depending  on  the  tedious  process  of  human  labour  and  contrivance,  in 
tearing  from  a  sniali  seed,  and  conducting  to  the  perfection  fitting  it  for  the  we 
of  man,  the  necessary-  article  of  nourishment ;  when  the  end  might  have  becnrt 
once  accomplished  tiy  its  instantaneous  production.  \nd  will  he  contend  that 
bread  has  not  been  ordained  for  the  support  ot  man ;  because  that,  instead  of  the 
present  circuitous  mode  of  its  prtKluction,  it  might  have  been  rained  down  from 
heaven,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  ?  On  grounds  such  as  these,  the  philo- 
sopher {y&  he  wishes  lo  be  called)  may  be  safely  allowed  to  object  to  the  notion 
of  forgiveness  by  a  Mediator. 

With  respect  to  ever}-  such  ohjectlon  as  this,  it  may  be  well,  once  for  all, 
to  make  this  general  observation.  We  find,  from  the  whole  coui-se  of  nature^ 
that  fiod  gfovcrns  the  world,  not  by  independent  acts,  but  by  connected  s)**- 
tern.  The  instruments  which  he  employs  in  the  ordinary  works  of  his  Provi<Ience^ 
are  not  physically  necessary'  to  his  operations.  He  might  ha%'e  acted  without 
them,  if  lie  pleased.  "He  migM,  for  instanct',huve  created  all  men,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  parents :  but  wliei-eihen  had  been  the  beneficial  coiuiexion  bet«-een 
parents  and  children;  and  tlie  numerous  ad %'antages  resulting  to  human  society 
from  such  connexion .?"  Tlic  difficulty  lies  here :  the  uses  arising  from  the  cwi- 
7iejri6n»  of  God's  acts  may  be  various;  and  such  are  the  />r"e^ianci>»of  his  woikS| 
that  a  wijr/e.  act  mayanswer.a  prodigious  variety  of  purposes.  Of  the  several  pur- 
poses wc  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  ignorant:  and  from  this  ignorance  are  deri^xd 
most  of  our  weak  objections  against  tlie  wa\  s  ot  his  Providence ;  whilst  we  fool- 
ishly presume,  that,  like  human  agents,  he  lias  but  one  end  in  view. 
This  obscnatifln  wc  shaU  find  of  Afttonal  use  in  our  esamiiMitioQ  of  tic  xv 
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1.  That  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  by  those  who 
mlaintain  cither  side  of  tne  question,  that  the  saving  effects  of 
Christ^s  death  do  not  redound  to  all  men,  or  that  Christ  did 


naining  arguments  adduced  by  the  deist  on  thepi'Ciicnt  subject.  And  there  is 
none  lo  which  it  more  forcibly  applies  than  to  that  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  the  notion  of  4  Mediator  to  be  inconsistiut  with  the  divitie  immntahility. 
It  is  citlier,  he  affirms,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Gml  to  grant  salvation  on  rcpen* 
tance,  and  then  he  -will  grant  it  without  a  Mediator :  or  it  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
vill,  and  then  a  Mediator  can  be  of  no  avail,  unless  wc  admit  the  mutability  of 
the  divine  decrees. 

Hut  the  objector  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  how  f:u*  this  reasoning  will  extend. 
lutX  us  try  it  in  the  c;isc  of  prayer.  All  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God  must  be  accomplished,  whctlitr  wc  pray  or  not ;  and  therefore  our  pray- 
ers are  useless,  unless  they  be  supposed  to  have  a  power  of  altering  his  will. 
And  indeed,  with  e€|ual  conclualvenebs  it  might  be  proved  that  repentance  itself 
must  be  unnecessar}'.  For  if  it  be  iit  that  our  stns  should  be  forgiven,  God  will 
fi»*give  us  without  repentance :  and  if  it  be  unlit,  repentance  can  be  of  no  avail. 

The  error  in  all  these  conclusions  is  the  same.  It  consists  in  mistaking 
a  conditional  for  an  absolute  decree;  and  in  sup|X)sing  God  to  ordain  an  end 
iinalteral>ly,  without  any  concern  as  to  the  intermediate  steps,  whereby  that 
end  is  to  be  accomplished.  Wliereas  tlie  manner  is  sometimes  as  necessary  as 
the  act  pi*oposed :  so  that  if  not  done  in  tliat  particular  way,  it  would  not  have 
been  done  at  all.  Of  this  observation,  abundant  illustration  may  be  derived,  as 
well  from  natural  as  from  revealed  religion.  "  Thus  we  know  trom  natural  re- 
ligion,  that  it  is  ag^reeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  distresses  of  mankind 
should  be  relievc<l :  and  yet  we  see  the  destitute,  from  a  wise  constitution  of 
Providence,  left  to  the  precarious  benevolence  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  if  not  re- 
lieved by  tJtem^  they  are  not  relieved  at  all.  In  like  manner,  in  Revelation,  in  the 
case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  wc  find  that  God  was  willing  he  should  be  healed  of 
his  leprosy ;  but  yet  he  was  not  willing  that  it  should  tie  done,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular  manned'.  Abana  and  Pharpar  were  as  famous  as  any  of  the  rivers  of  Isra- 
eL  Could  he  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  ?  Certainly  he  might,  if  the  desie^ 
of  God  had  been  no  more  than  to  heal  him.  Or  it  might  have  been  done  with- 
out any  washing  at  all.  But  the  healing  was  not  the  oiuy  design  of  God,  nor  the 
most  important.  The  manner  of  the  cure  was  of  more  consequence  in  tlic  moral 
desi^  of  God,  than  the  aire  itself:  the  effect  being  produced,  for  the  sake  of 
manifestinfif  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  g^reat  power  of  tlie  God  of  Israel, 
by  which  the  cure  was  perfoitned."  And  in  like  maimer,  though  God  willed  that 
the  penitent  sinner  should  receive  forgiveness;  we  may  sec  good  reason  why, 
agreeably  to  his  usual  pmceeding,  he  might  will  it  to  be  granted  in  one  particu- 
lar manner  only,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Mediator. 

Although  in  the  present  stage  of  the  subject,  in  which  we  are  concerned  with 
the  objections  of  the  dzibt,  the  argument  should  be  confined  to  the  deductions 
of  natural  reason ;  yet  I  have  added  this  instance  from  Revelation,  because,  strange 
to  say,  some  who  assume  the  name  of  Christians,  and  profess  not  altogether  to 
diseara  the  written  word  of  Revelation,  adopt  the  very  principle  which  we  have 
just  examined.  For  what  are  the  doctrines  of  that  description  of  Christians,  in 
the  sitter  kingdom,  *  who  glory  in  having  brought  down  the  high  things  of  God 
to  the  level  of  man's  understanding?  That  Christ  was  a  person  sent  into  the  world 
to  promulgate  the  will  of  God :  to  communicate  new  lights  on  the  snbject  of  re- 
ligious duties :  by  his  life  to  set  an  example  of  perfect  obedience :  by  his  death 
to  manifest  his  sincerity :  and  by  his  resurrection  to  convince  us  of  the  great 
truth  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  teach,  our  rising  again  to  tutufe  life. 
This,  say  they,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  It  furnishes  a  purer 
morality,  and  a  more  operative  enforcement :  its  morality  more  pure,  as  built  on 
juster  notions  of  tlie  divine  nature :  and  its  enforcement  more  operative,  as  found- 
ed on  a  certainty  of  a  state  of  retribution.    And  is  then  Christianity  nothing  but 
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not  die,  in  this  respect,  for  all  the  world,  since  to  assert  this 
would  be  to  argue  that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  which  eveit 
one  supposes  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture. 


a  new  ami  more  formal  pmmulf^ution  of  the  religion  of  natuM  ?  Is  the  dearb  tf 
Christ  but  an  attestition  of  his  truth  ?  And  are  wc,  after  all,  left  to  our  ovn  ■»> 
rit  for  acct:pl.incc^ :  and  obliged  to  trust  for  our  salvation  to  the  pcrfectum  of av 
obedience  r  Tlien  indcrccl,  h;is  the  ;^(C:it  Autlior  of  our  religion  in  vain  submittei 
to  the  agonies  of  the  cross ;  if  after  baring  given  to  mankind  a  law,  which  texra 
them  less  excusable  in  their  transgressions,  lie  has  left  them  to  be  judged  by  tk 
rigour  of  that  law,  and  tu  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  personal  de8ei*t8. 

It  IS  said,  indeed,  that  lis  by  this  new  dispensation,  the  cectain^  of  ptrdoftOB 
repentance  has  been  made  known,  manldnd  has  been  informed  of  all  that  iscs> 
sential  in  the  doctrine  of  mediation.  liut  gi'anting  that  no  more  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  tlian  the  sufficiency  of  repentance ;  yet  it  remain^  to  be  considenA 
$H  what  v>ay  that  repentance  whs  likely  to  be  brought  about.  Was  the  bait  de^ 
claration  that  God  would  forgive  th(^  repentant  sinner,  sufficient  to  ensure  hii 
amendment  P  Or  was  it  not  rather  cukulated  to  render  him  easy  under  f|iiih| 
from  the  facility  of  reconciliation  ?  What  was  there  to  alarm,  to  n>use  the  suiMr 
from  the  apathy  of  habitual  transgression  P  What  was  thexe  to  make  thatil»> 
pression  whicH  the  nature  of  God's  moral  govemment  demands?  Sliallvesq' 
that  the  grateful  sense  of  divine  mercy  wotdd  be  sufficient;  anil  that  thcgfM* 
rolls  feelings  of  our  nature,  awakened  by  the  supirmc  goodness,  would  luite*- 
cured  our  obedience  P  Uiat  is,  shall  we  say,  that  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  right 
would  have  maintained  man  in  his  allegiance  ?  Ami  have  we  not  tben'had  abuB- 
flftnt  exfierience  of  what  man  can  do,  wlun  U'l't  to  his  own  exertions,  to  be  ciutd 
pf  such  vain  and  idle  fancies  ?  What  is  llic  liistoi'}'  of  man,  from  tlie  creatJon  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  a  continued  trial  of  his  natural  strenglii  ?  And  what  bai 
been  tlvc  ttwral  of  that  history,  but  that  man  is  strong,  only  slA  lie  feels  lumidf 
weak  ?  strong,  only  as  he  feels  that  his  nature  is  corrupt,  and  from  a  conacioQf- 
ness  of  that  corniption,  is  lc<l  to  ]^lace  his  whole  i-eliance  upon  God^  What  is  the 
description  which  the  apostle  of  the  Genule^  has  left  us,  of  the  state  of  the  worW, 
at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  •* — bcin^  filled  iL'iih  ii!>  vnvi^hteougticssy  Junacatiw^ 
"anck-edut^ittt  a)i>etousnfii.t,  n-.n/icioiistiess ;  full  cf  tnvit,  murdei;  debate,  ileveit,  wfl- 
hj3^mty  f  tvhisprrcr-8t  hiuK'A'cu'y  hutvvs  nf  Uud  dtx^tUffuU  pf'oud,  boasters^  im'^tvt 
of  evil  tfiiuqst  di^olh-dient  to  parents^  -wiiliout  inidci^ittandhitr,  ctn^nant  breakei*^ 
vrithout  nut  III  u!  nfflulio:!,  wif'-iiculne^  uuitierviful — r^m,  kiivicivt^  the  Jviigmcnt  vf 
God,  that  thtxf  which  commit  mu  u  in:iii(;t  arc  \:'urti»u  nf  Jcafh,  tiot  Oiilt*  do  tht  tcmcf 
but  fuive  pleiOtiiif  in  them  thiU  do  uuun. 

Here  were  the  fruits  of  that  n:iU'ral  gt»odness  of  the  human  heart, \ihich  is  the 
favorite  theme  and  fundamental  principle  wiih  that  class  of  Christi^ms,  witk 
whom  we  are  at  present  conet-nud.  And  have  we  i^oi  then  liaJ  full  experiment 
of  our  natural  powers.^  And  shall  we  ycl  have  the  madness  to  fly  back  tooiir 
own  sufficiency,  and  our  own  merits,  and  to  turn  away  from  tliat  gracious  snpport, 
i\'hich  is  ofiered  to  us  throisjih  the  mcuiatiun  of  Chnst  r  No:  lost  as  men  »fre, 
at  the  tiine  (Christ  aj>}K'aiid,  to  all  sense  of  true  religion  ;  lost  as  they  must  be  to 
it,  at  all  times,  when  let i  to  a  proud  confidence  in  their  own  tufficiency  :  nothing 
bhort  of  a  strong  and  salutary  terror  could  awaken  them  to  viMue.'  Without 
some  striking  exprcssit)n  of  (iud*s  ablio/rence  of  sin,  which  might  work  power- 
fully  on  Tne  un:ig;n;ition  and  the  heitft,  what  could  pri>vc  a  suilicient  c^)unterac- 
lion  to  the  vioh^-ii  impulse  of  natural  pa-»sion'»?  wh:it,  to  the  entailed  deprava^ 
lion,  which  tlje  history  of  mail,  no  less  than  the  voice  of  Revelation,  pronmin- 
ces  to  have  infected  the  whole  human  race?  liesidt^s,  wnlctut  a  full  aiui  adc- 
qiLite  sense  of  guilt,  tlic  >er>-  notion  of  foi-giveness,  as  it  relaU^  to  us,  is  unm- 
teliig'ble.  We  can  have  no  idea  or  furgiveness,  unk'ss  conscious  of  s<ime thing  to 
be  forgiven.  Ignorant  of  our  forgiveness,  we  remain  ignorant  of  that  goodness 
wh.ch  confers  iu  And  ilius,  without  some  pi-oof  of  God's  hatred  for  sin,  we  re- 
ni:;in  unaccjuainted  with  the  greatness  of  his  love. 

The  simple  promulgation  then,  of  forgiveness  on  Repentance,  could  not  snswcr 
;he  purpose.    Merdy  tj  kn^x»  the  condiiicn,  could  avail  nothing-.  An  n 
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2,  It  is  allowed,  by  those  who  deny  the  extent  of  Christ's 
death  to  all  men,  as  to  what  concc^rns  their  salvation,  that  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  there  are  some   blessings  redounding 


ot'suiTicicnl  i'orcv  \o  ensure  itsfulJUment  \v:is  'essential.  The  aystem  of  sufRcicncy 
tuu.1  been  tuily  tried,  to  salisfy  mankiinl  of  its  folly.  It  was  now  time  to  intro- 
duce a  new  system,  the  system  of  hiirnilitv.  Ami  lor  this  puipose,  what  expe- 
dient coiiM  h:i^v  been  de%'ised  more  siiiluble  tlian  tliat  which  has  been  adopted  f 
—the  sttcrificc  of  the  Son  ol'God  for  the  sins  of  men :  proclainnnpf  to  the  world, 
by  tJie  greatness  of  tlie  ronsoin,  the  inimcnsity  of  tjic  guilt :  and  thence,  at  the 
flame  time  evincing,  in  tlie  most  fearful  manner,  rilod*s  utter  abhorrence  of  sin, 
in  requiring  such  expiation ;  and  the  infiility  of  his  love,  m  appomtmg  it. 

To  tliis  expedient  for  man's  salvation,  though  it  be  the  clear  and  express  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  1  have  as  yet  souglit  no  support  from  the  autlwrity  of  Scrip- 
ture itself.  Having  hitherto  liad  to  contend  with  the  deist,  who  denies  all  Reve- 
lation ;  and  the  pretended  Christian,  who  rationalizing  away  i*^s  substance,  finds 
it  a  mere  moral  system,  and  can  discover  in  it  no  trace  of  a  RfKlcemer ;  to  urgfe 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  redemption,  would 
be  to  no  purpose,  its  autliority  disclaimetl  by  the  one,  and  evade<\  by  the  otlier, 
each  becomes  unassailable  on  any  ground,  but  that  which  he  has  chosen  for 
himself,  the  ground  of  general  reason. 

Hut,  wo  come  now  to  consider  the  objections  of  a  class  of  Christians  who,  as 
they  protess  to  <lerive  their  :u*guments  from  the  language  and  meaning  of  Scrips 
ture,  will  enable  u*  to  try  tin;  subicct  of  our  discussion  by  the  only  true  stan« 
dar^,  tile  word  of  Revelation.  And  indeed,  it  were  most  sincerely  to  be  wished, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  were  at  all  times  collected  purely  from  the  Scrip- 
ture itself:  and  that  preconceived  notions  and  arbitrar}'  theories  were  not  first 
to  be  fonnc<l,  and  then  the  Scripture  pressed  into  the  service  of  each  fanciful, 
dogma.  If  Ciod  has  vouchsafed  a  Revelation,  has  he  not  thereby  imposed  a  duty 
of  submitting  our  understandings  to  its  perfect  wisdom  ?  Shall  weak,  shorts 
sighted  man  presume  to  say,  "  If  I  find  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  correspond 
to  my  notions  of  what  is  right  and  lit,  1  wdl  admit  them :  but  if  they  do  not,  I 
am  sure  they  cannot  be  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture :  and  I  am  sure  of  it,  on 
this  principle,  that  the  wisvlom  of  God  cannot  disagree  with  itself?"  That  is,  to 
express  it  truly,  that  the  wisdom  of  Ciod  cannot  but  agree  with  what  this  judge 
of  tJie  actions  of  the  Almighty  deems  it  wise  for  liim  to  do.  The  lang^iage  of 
**cripture  must  then,  by  every  possible  refinement,  be  made  to  surrender  its  fair 
and  natural  meaning,  to  this  predetermination  of  its  necessary  import.  Uut  the 
word  of  revelation  being  thus  pared  clown  to  the  puny  dimensions  of  human  rea- 
s^m,  how  differs  the  Christian  from  the  deist  ?  The  only  difference  is  tliis :  that 
whilst  the  one  denies  that  Cod  hath  given  us  a  Revelation;  the  other,  compelled 
by  evidence  to  receive  it,  endeavours  to  render  it  of  no  effect.  But  in  both  there 
is  the  same  self-sutficiency,  the  same  pride  of  understanding  that  would  erect 
itself  on  the  ground  of  human  rcason,  and  that  disibinii  to  accept  the  divine  fa- 
vour on  any  conditions  but  its  own.  In  both,  in  sliort,  the  verj'  characteristic  of 
a  Christian  spirit  is  wanting — IIiimilitt.  For  in  what  consists  the  entire  of 
Christianity,  but  in  this ;  that  feeling  an  utter  incapacity  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation,  we  submit  our  whole-selves,  our  hearts,  and  our  understandings,  to 
the  divine  disposal ;  and  relying  on  God's  gracious  assistance,  ensured  to  our 
honest  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  through  the  Mediation  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  look 
up  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  for  safety  ?  Nay,  what  is  the  very  notion  of  religion, 
but  tliis  humble  reliance  upon  God  ?  Take  this  away,  and  we  become  a  race  of 
independent  beings,  claiming  as  a  debt  the  reward  ot  our  good  works ;  a  sort  of 
contracting  party  with  the  Almighty,  contributing  nought  to  his  glory,  but 
anxious  to  maintain  our  own  independence,  and  our  own  rights.  And  is  it  not  to 
tubdue  this  rebellious  spirit,  which  is  necessarily  at  war  witli  virtue  and  \Tith 
God,  that  Christianity  has  been  introduced  f  l>oes  not  eveiy  page  of  revelation, 
peremptorily-  pronounce  this ;  and  yet  shall  we  exercise  this  spirit,  even  upon 
Christianity  itself?  Assuredly  if  we  do ;  i^  on  the  contrar>',  piu*  pride  of  uocler* 
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to  the  \i^hole  world,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  ait  im- 
dcr  the  sound  of  tht;  gospel,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's 
death ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  owing  hereunto,  that  the  day  of  God's 

ttai>din(^,  unci  SL-lf'-siifficiciKy  of  reason,  are  nut  made  to  ]}robtrate  themsehra 
before  Uie  .iwfuLly  invsverums  truths  of  revelation  i  if  wc  do  not  bring  down  the 
BcbeUuHiA  spirit  of  our  nature,  to  confess  that  the  -witOom  of  man  is  but  fittUk- 
nett  vith  (iod;  we  may  bear  the  name  of  Christiansy  but  we  want  the  eaaenoe  of 
Christunity. 

Thcdi.*  observations,  thougli  tliey  apply  in  their  fall  extent,  only  to  those  vho 
reduce  Christianity  to  a  Hvittem  purely  rational ;  yet  are,  in  a  certain  ciegreeap* 
plicabie  to  tlie  description  of  Christians,  whose  notion  of  redemption  we  now 
come  to  consider.  For  what  but  a  prcconcciTcd  thcor>%  to  which  Scripture  had 
been  compelled  to  yield  its  obvious  and  genuine  signification,  could  ever  have 
IkI  to  tlie  opinion,  that  in  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  ns  expiatwn  fir  mn; 
that  the  word  Mocrifice  has  been  us^-d  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Te;»tuiic8t 
merely  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  and  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  rcdeinptni 
amounts  but  to  tliis,  "  that  God,  willuig  to  pardon  repentant  sinners,  ant;  at  the 
same  time  willuig  to  do  it,  only  in  that  way,  which  wuuld  best  promote  the 
cause  of  virtue,  appointed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come  into  the  world ;  and 
that  he,  having  taught  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  having  passed  a  life  oC 
exemplary  virtue ;  having  endun^d  many  sufferings,  and  finally  death  lUielf,  to 
prove  iiis'truth,  and  pi*rt'ect  his  obedience;  and  having  risen  again,  to  nitnift'St 
the  certainty  of  a  future  state;  lias  not  only,  by  his  example  proposed  to  nun- 
kind  a  pattern  for  imitation :  but  has,  bv  tlic  merits  of  his  obedience,  obtdiordi 
through  his  intercession,  as  a  rewanl,  a  kingdom  or  government  over  the  world, 
vbereby  he  is  enabletl  to  bestow  pardon  and  final  happiness,  upon  all  who  will 
accept  them  on  the  terms  of  sincere  repentance.**  That  is,  in  other  words,  wt 
receive  salvation  through  a  Mediator :  the  mediation  conducted  through  inter- 
cession :  and  that  intercession  successful  in  recompense  of  the  meritorious  obe- 
dience of  our  Redeemer. 

Here,  indeeil,  we  fiml  the  notion  of  redemption  admittetl  *.  btit  in  setting  up, 
for  this  puipose,  the  doctrine  oi'purt  intercetrion^  in  opposition  to  that  of  oimv- 
wtentt  we  shall  perhaps  discover,  wlien  pn>]K*rly  examined,  some  small  tincture 
of  tliat  mode  of  reasoning,  which,  as  we  lia^e  seen,  hzs  led  the  modem  Sociniin 
to  contend  against  tiie  idea  of  ndcmption  at  large ;  and  the  deist,  against  that 
of  revvlatitm  itself 

For  tlic  ])rt.'^'nt,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  ohjcctivxM  which  the  patrons 
of  this  now  system  bri^g  against  tlie  principle  of  atoiKnu-nt,  as  set  forth  in  the 
doctrines  of  that  ch>ircii  to  which  we  more  imme«liately  belt>ng.  As  for  those 
which  are  founded  in  vu^uMif  general  reason,  a  little  refl^-ction  will  convince 
us,  that  there  is  not  an\,  which  can  be  alleged  against  tlie  latter,  that  mar  not 
be  urgvtl  with  iquul  iv.rcc,ag.iinst  the  former-  not  a  ^"mgle  difficulty  with  which 
it  IS  attempted  to  enciiiui^r  the  one,  that  does  not  i  qually  embarrass  the  other. 
This  having  IxvU  cv.nceil.  we  shall  ihtn  'jce  how  little  reason  tliere  was  for  re- 
lir.qui>hing  thi-  pla  n  ai.d  n  *ti:r:ii  mcrnng  of  scripture:  and  for  openmg  the  door 
to  u  latitude  •>f  uiterpreU.M'U,  n  vh:ch,  't  is  but  toi»  much  the  tashiua  to  ir- 
diii^  at  the  present  tlay,  .xul  w  ..ich  if  jxrrsevertd  n,  mu^t  nnJer  tJie  wozd  ct" 
Goii  a  iiuU;ty. 

The  first,  and  most  import.jit  ot'the  ohjt-ctions  wc  have  now  to  consider,  if 
tlu=  wh  ch  ^ep^esent^  the  i'.»«ctrir.e  ot  .ito»*enu'»".t.  as  founded  on  the  cSvuic  m- 
^icuAi'*ifif— '.uasnuich  a*  it  Mipjv  -t  •;,  ih.»t  to  aupease  the  ngid  justice  of  God, 
it  Wjks  req":<ite  that  puriNLineni  should  be  infiictf.' ;  ami  'hat  consequently  the 
sinner  CO!. '</ THn  b\  any  means  have  been  nc  leased,  had  not  Christ  M;flered  in 
hiS  steaMl.  \\  ere  this  a  i'.t.tht\il  statemeni  of  the  dx'trinc-  of  atonement,  tliere 
hao  .lulixd  1x1  n  just  gr\u:!Hl  for  the  ohjfct*on.  Bu:  that  thi*  is  not  the  &ir  rc- 
pn^:Mitation  oi'canvi.d  truth,  kt  the  inject. >r  fi*^l,by  the  appi*catioD  of  the  same 
m:^^'  of  reasor.jig,  to  the  system  wh.ch  lie  uph.-id'^.  if  ;t  wu  neccssarv  to  the 
ibrfittneis  of  BKH  that  Chmt  shouU  aofo  i  and  Umittgb  the  a(^ 
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patience  is  lengthened  out,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
continued  to  those  who  are  favoured  with  it ;  and  that  this  is 
attended,  in  many,  with  restraining  grace,  and  some  instances 


dience,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  intercession,  obtain  the  power  of  granting  that 
forgiveness ;  does  it  not  follow,  that  had  not  Christ  thus  suffered  ami  interceded* 
we  could  not  have  been  forgiven  ?  And  has  he  not  then,  as  it  were,  taken  us  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  se^'ere  and  strict  jud;^ ;  and  is  it  not  to  him  alone  that  we  owe 
our  paixlon  ?  Here  the  argument  is  ezaictly  parallel,  and  the  objection  of  impla* 
cability  equally  applies.  Now  what  is  the  answer  ?  **  That  although  it  is  through 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  Christ  that  we  are  forgiven :  3ret  these  •were  not 
the  procuring  caute,  but  the  means,  by  which  God  originallv  disposed  to  forgire* 
liiougiit  it  rigiit  to  bestow  his  pardon.**  Let  then  the  vroriintercettion  be  chan- 
ged for  tacrtficey  arid  see  whethei^the  answer  be  not  equally  conclusive.       ^  ' 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ-  was  never  deemed  by  any  who  did  not  wish  to  cahiin- 
niate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to  have  made  Goa  placable,  but  merely  viewed 
as  tue  meant  appointed  by  divine  wisdom,  by  which  to  bestow  forgiveness.  And 
agreeably  to  this,  do  we  not  find  this  sacrifice  every  where  spoken  of,  as  ordained 
by  God  himself  ^— Gee/  90  Iwed  the  -world,  that  he  gave  hi»  onhf  begotten  Svn,  thai 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  thntld  not  perioh,  but  have  everlaeting  Ufe—vxA  herein 
49  love,  not  that  toe  loved  God^  but  that  he  loved  u»,  and  oent  hu  Son  to  be  the  profit* 
tiatiottfor  ottr  una — and  again  we  are  told,  that  roe  are  trdeemed  with  thepreei^ue 
bhod  oj'  Christ,  at  of  a  lamb  vithout  biendoh^  and  -without  9pot--n»ho  veri^  •waaforC' 
m'daitied  before  the  foundation  of  the  twr^rj— and  again,  that  Christ  is  the  Lamb 
wlainfrom  the  foundation  of  the  vtorld.  Since  then,  3ie  notion  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Chnst,  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  stands  precisely 
on  the  same  foundation  with  that  of  pure  intercession — mereljr  as  the  mean9 
whereby  God  has  thought  fit  to  grant  nis  favour  and  gracious  aid  to  repentant 
smners,'  and  to  fulfil  that  merciful  intention,  which  he  iMd  at  all  times  entertain* 
ed  towards  his  fallen  creatures :  and  since  by  the  same  sort  of  representation^ 
the  charge  of  implacability  in  tlie  Divine  Being,  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  scheme 
as  to  the  other ;  that  is,  since  it  is  a  calumny  most  foully  cast  upon  both :  we 
may  estimate  with  what  candour  this  has  been  made  by  those  who  hold  the  one 
doctrine  tlie  fund;imental  ground  of  their  objections  against  the  other.  For,  aa 
the  ground  of  tlie  expression  of  God's  unbounded  love  to  his  creatures  every^ 
where  through  Scripture,  and  of  his  several  declarations  that  he  forgave  them 
freely,  it  is,  that  they  principally  contend,  that  the  notion  of  expiation  by  the 
aacr^ce  of  Christ  cannot  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  still  it  is  demanded,  "  in  what  way  can  the  deatli  of  Christ,  considered  as 
a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the  remission  of  sins,  unless 
by  the  appeasing  a  Being,  who  otiierwise  would  not  have  forgiven  us  ?'*— To 
this  the  answer  of  tlie  Christian  is,  ^  1  know  not,  nor  does  it  concern  me  to  know 
in  what  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins : 
it  is  enough,  that  this  is  declared  by  God  to  be  the  medium  through  which  my 
salvation  is  effected.  1  pretend  not  to  dive  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  I 
submit  to  his  wisdom :  and  I  will  not  reject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouch' 
aafing  it  is  not  withm  my  comprehension.*'  But  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of 
pure  intercession  by  this  same  objection.  It  has  been  asked,  how  can  the  sutfer* 
mgs  of  one  Being  le  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of 
another.  Let  us  likewise  inquire,  how  the  meritorious  obedience  of  one  Being, 
can  be  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with  tlie  pardon  of  the  transgressions  of 
another:  or  whether  tlie  prayers  of  a  righteous  Being  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  per- 
son, can  be  imagined  to  have  more  weight  in  obtaining  forgiveness  for  the  trans- 
gressor, than  the  same  supplication,  seconded  by  the  offenng  up  of  life  itself,  to 
procure  that  forgiveness  ?  I'he  fact  is,  the  want  of  discovenible  connexion  has 
notliing  to  do  with  cither.  Neither  the  sacrifice  nor  the  intercession  has,  as  tar 
as  we  can  comprehend,  anv  efficacy  whate^-er.  All  that  we  know,  or  can  know  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other  is,  that  it  has  been  appomted  as  the  means,  by  which  God 
&AS  determined  to  act  with  respect  to  man.  SothattoobievttotbeoDe^becaiite 
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of  external  reformation,  which  (though  it  may  not  issue  in  their 
salvation)  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
a  greater  degree  condemnation^  that  would  otherwise  ensue. 

the  mode  of  operation  »  unknowiiy  is  not  only  givine  up  the  other,  but  the  mr 
notion  of  a  Mediator;  and  if  followed  on,  cannot  fiul  to  lead  to  pure  deism,  asa 
perhaps  may  not  stop  even  there. 
Thus  w^  nave  seen,  to  what  the  general  objectkmt  asainst  Uie  doctimeof 

charges  of  dfatng  implaemiHUwt  andof  Iw^^fepcfa 


atonement  amuont.  The  charges  of  divine  implaemiiHtm^  usidcim^/kacioMU 
m  have  found  tot>ear  with  as  littie  force  against  this,  as  against  the  doctiiflb 
which  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  in  its  room. 

*  We  come  now  to  the  objections  whichm^  drawn  from  the  immediate  laiimi||p 
of  scripture,  in  those  passages  in  which  the  nature  of  our  redemptioa  is  descri- 
bed. And  first,  it  is  asserts,  ^at  it  is  no  where  said  in  scripture,  that  God  is 
cecoDciled  iouthy  Christ's  death,  but  that  we  are  every  where  said  to  be  reoo»- 
ciled  to  God  Now,  in  this  objection,  whicli  clearly  lays  the  whole  stress  upon 
sir  obedience,  we  discover  the  secret  spring  of  this  entire  system,  which  is  set 
«>  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  atonement :  we  see  that  retuctanoe  to  part  wiHh 
the  proud  feeliiig  of  merit,  with  which  the  principle  of  redemptkm  hy  the  sacfi- 
fice  of  Christ  is  openly*at  war :  and  consequently  we  see  the  essential  dlflbcBoe 
there  is  between  the  two  doctrines  at  present  under  consideration;  and  tbeafr- 
eesttty  there  exists  for  separating  them  by  the  clearest  marks  of  distinction.  But 
to  return  to  the  ol:jection  that  mis  been  made,  it  very  fortunately  happens,  tfait 
we  ^ve  the  mean'mg  of  the  words  in  their  scripture  use,  defined  by  no  lesus 
authorit}'  than  that  of  our  Saviour  himself— /flAou  6rin^  lAy  j^  to  the  iUtar,  wd 
there  remembereot  that  th»f  brother  hath  aiighi  a^aittei  thse,  leave  there  ihjf  gifi  is* 
JoretJihe  aliar,  andgo  thg  vajf^firtt  be  reconciled  to  th^  btither^  and  then  camemd 
^fer  th^  rift  Now,  from  this  plain  instance,  in  which  the  person  mfindbig'  is  ex* 
priessly  described,  as  the  party  to  he  reconciled  to  him  who  had  been  ^endt^hf 
a^preeiog  to  his  terms  of'lbccommodation,  and  thereby  making  his  peace  wilk 
him ;  it  manifestly  appears,  in  what  sense  tliis  expression  is  to  be  uniderstood  in 
the  laiiguage  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  words  then  produced  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  showing  that  there  was  no  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God,  which  it  wss 
necessary  by  some  means  to  avert,  prove  the  direct  amtrary :  and  our  bein^  fv- 
concUed  to  God,  evidently  does  not  mean,  our  giving  up  our  sijis,  and  tlieri-by  li^- 
9ig  asi<le  our  enmity  to  God,  (in  which  sense  the  objection  supposes  it  to  oe  ta> 
ken)  but  the  turning  away  lti»  displeasure,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  regain  his 
favour.  And  indeed  it  were  strange,  had  it  not  meant  this.  What !  are  we  t9 
suppose  the  God  of  the  Christian,  like  the  deity  of  the  Epicurean,  to  look  on 
with  indifference  upon  the  actions  of  this  life,  aiul  not  to  be  offended  at  the  sin* 
ner  ?  The  displeasure  of  God,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  like  man's  displea- 
sure, a  resentment  or  passion,  but  a  judicial  disapprobation :  which  if  we  abstrsct 
from  our  notion  of  God,  we  must  cease  to  view  him  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  from  the  want  of  tliis  distinction,  which  is  so  highly  neceasaiy ; 
and  the  consequent  fear  of  degrading  the  Deity,  by  attributing  to  him  what 
might  appear  to  be  tlie  weakness  of  passion ;  that  th^',  who  trust  to  reason  more 
than  to  scripture,*  have  been  witliheld  from  admitting  any  principle  that  implkd 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  God.  Had  they  attended  out  a  little  to  the  pUin  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  they  mig:ht  have  rectified  their  mistake.  They  would  thoe 
have  found  tlie  wrath  of  Goid  against  the  disnbe<lient,  spoken  of  in  almost  eveiy 
page.  They  would  have  found  also  a  case  which  is  exactly  in  point  to  the  main 
argument  before  us ;  in  which  there  is  described,  not  only  the  wrath  of  God,  hut 
the  turning  away  of  his  displeasui-e  by  the  mode  of  sacrifice,  l^he  case  is  that 
of  the  three  friends  of  Job,— in  which  God  expressly  says,  that  his  -wrath  io  hie- 
died  against  the  friend*  of  Job,  because  they  had  not  spoken  of  Mm  the  tieng  thei 
VHU  right ;  :ukI  at  the  same  time  d'u'ects  them  to  offer  up  a*  sacrifice,  as  the  way 
of  averting  his  anger. 

But  tlicn  it  is  urged,  that  God  is  every  where  spoken  of  as  a  being  of  mfinite 
feve.  Truej  and  the  whqle  dif&culty  arise?  fiom  building  on  partial  toKta.  \9^ 
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These  may  be  called  the  remote,  or  secondary  encls  of  Christ's 
death,  which  was  principally  and  immediately  designed  to  re- 
deem the  elect,  and  to  purchase  all  saving  blessings  for  them, 


St: 


men  porpetaally  tAlk  of  God's  justice,  as  being'  necessarily  modified  by  his  good- 
ness, they  hcem  to  foi-gct  that  it  is  no  less  the  language  of  scripture,  and  of  rem- 
8on,  that  his  goodness  should  be  modified  by  his  justice.  Our  error  on  this  sub* 
ject  proccf.ds  •fi'oni  our  own  narrow  views,  which  compel  us  to  consider  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  so  many  distinct  qualities,  when  we  should 
conceive  of  them  as  'msep:irabry  blended  together ;  and  his  loholc  nature  as  one 
^reat  impulse  to  what  it  best. 

As  to  (iod's  displeasure  against  sinners,  there  can  be  then  upon  the  whole  no 
reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  And  against  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  no  difficul- 
ty can  arise  from  tlie  scripture  phrase  of  men  being  recnuciled  to  God:  smce,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  directly  implies  the  turning  away  the  dUpleasure  of  God,  su 
as  to  br  again  restored  to  his  favour  and  protection. 

Btit,  though  all  this  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  will  not  shut  tlieir  eyes 
ag:iinst  reason  and  scripture;  yet  still  it  is  contended,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  propitiatory  aacrijlce.  Now,  when  we  find  him  descri- 
bed as  tfie  Lamb  of  God  -mfdch  taheth  away  the  Ming  oftlit  -world;  when  we  are  told, 
tliat  Cliriit  hath  git'cn  himtef/for  i/*,  an  offering  and  a  tacrifice  to  God;  and  that 
lie  needed  not,  like  tl^e  high-pHrsts  undei'  the  lavf,  to  offer  up  iucrijice  daify,^fiv9t  for 
/tis  onon  sins,  and  tlienfor  tlie  people's;  for  that  thii  he  did  once,  xohen  he  offered  up 
fdnutelf;  when  he  is  expressly  asserted  to  be  the  pi*opitiation  for  our  aint;  and  God 
is  said  to  have  loved  us,  and  to  have  sent  his  Son  to  he  the  propitiation  for  our  sinif 
when  Isaiiih  descrilK^s  his  soul  as  made  an  offtringfor  sin  /  when  it  is  said  that  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  ikliivred  him  up  for  us  all;  and  that  fry  tnm  roe  have 
rticeived  tlie  utonemmt;  when  these,  and  many  other  such  passages  are  to  be 
ibund ;  when  every  expression  referring  to  the  death  of  Christ,  evidently  indi- 
cates the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  and  propitiation ;  when  this  sacrifice 
is  particularly  rc])rcsented,  as  of  the  nature  of  a  sin-offering  ;  which  was  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrifice  *•  pix^scribtd  to  be  offered  upon  the  commission  of  an  offence,  af- 
ter which  tlic  oflcnding  person  was  considered  as  if  he  had  ne\'er  sinned  :'*  it  may 
well  appear  surprising  on  what  ground  it  can  be  questioned,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  pronounccil  in  scriptui-e  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  atonement  and  ex- 
piation for  tlie  sins  of  men. 

It  is  asserted,  that  tlie  several  passages  which  seem  to  speak  this  language, 
contain  nothing  more  than  Jiguratix*e  alhuioni:  that  all  that  is  intended  is,  tliat 
Christ  laid  down  his  life/o»',  that  is,  on  account  <^mankind :  and  that  there  be- 
ing circumstances  of  resemblance, between  this  event  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  terms  were  borrowed  from  the  latter,  to  express  the  former  in  a  mannei* 
more  lively  and  impressive.  And  as  a  proof  that  the  application  of,  these  terms 
is  but  figurative,  it  is  contended,  1st.  That  the  death  of  Christ  did  not  corres- 
pond literally  and  exactly,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice :  2dly.  That 
being  in  diflerent  ])laces  compared  to  different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  to  oZ^of  whicii 
it  could  not  possibly  correspond,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  exactly  of  the  na- 
ture of  a;n, ;  and  lastly,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sacrifice  m  propitiatioti 
or  expiation  ufsin  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  at  all ;  this  notion  having  been 
entirely  of  Htathen  origin. 

As  to  the  twQ  first  arguments,  they  deserve  but  little  consideration.  Tlie  waat 
of  an  exact  similitude  to  the  precise  form  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  is  but  a  sleu- 
iJcr  objection,  it  might  as  well  be  said,  that  because  Christ  was  not  of  the  spe- 
cies of  animal,  which  had  usual!)^  been  offered  up ;  or  because  he  was  not  slain  in 
the  same  manner ;  or  because  he  vms  not  offered  by  the  high-priest,  there  coidd 
have  been  no  sacrifice.  But  this  is  manifest  trifling.  If  the  formal  notion  of  a  sa- 
crifice for  sin,  that  is,  a  lite  offered  up  in  expiation  be  adhered  to,  nothing  more 
can  be  required  to  constitute  it  a  sacrifice,  except  by  those  who  mean  to  cavil, 
not  to  discover  truth. 

Again,  as  to  the  second  argument,  which  firom  the  comparison  of  Clnv&\!s 
dfntn,  to  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  would  infer  that  Vx  w«&  ^oX.  ^^  V\!)fe  u^- 
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which  shall  be  applied  in  his  own  time  and  way:  Nevertheless 
others,  as  a  consequence  hereof,  are  made  partakers  of  some 
blessings  of  common  providence,  so  far  as  they  are  subservient 
to  the  salvation  of  those,  for  whom  he  gave  himself  a  ransonu 
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ture  of  am/,  it  muy  ha  replied,  that  it  will  more  reasonubly  follow,  ihat  it  w:v^  of 
the  nature  of  all.  Resembling  that  of  the  Patwver^  inasmuch  as  by  it  we  were 
delivereil  fi'om  an  e\nl  yet  greater  than  tliat  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  partaking  tlie 
nature  of  the  tin  offerings  as  being  acct- ptcd  in  expiation  of  transgression ;  and 
similar  to  the  instiiutjon  of  the  scapc-ffoat,  as  be^iring  the  accumulated  sins  of 
all :  may  we  not  reaMinably  suppose  that  this  one  great  sacrifice  contained  the 
full  impK>rt  and  completion  of  the  whole  sacrificial  system  ?  \iid  that  so  far  from 
being  spoken  of  in  figure,  as  bearing  some  resem^ance  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  they  were  on  the  contrary,  as  the  apostle  expressly  tells  us,  but  figures,  or 
fiiint  and  partial  representations  of  this  stupendous  sacrifice  which  had  been  or- 
dained from  the  beginning  P  And  besides,  it  Is  to  be  rejiiarkcd  in  general,  with 
respect  to  the  figurattvx:  application  of  the  sacrificial  terms  to  the  death  of 
Christ ;  that  the  strikir»g  resemblance  between  that  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
which  is  assigned  as  the  rt-ason  of  such  application,  w.iuld  have  produced  just 
the  contrary  cfiect  upon  the  sacred  writci*s ;  since  tliey  must  have  been  aware 
that  tlie  constant  use  of  such  expressions,  aided  by  the  strengtii  of  tlie  re^em• 
blancc,  must  have  laid  a  foundation  for  error,  m  tliat  which  constitutes  the  main 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  Being  addressed  to  a  people  whose  religion  was 
entirely  sacrificial,  tfi  wir.it  but  the  obvious  and  literal  sense,  could  the  sacrificial 
representation  of  the  death  of  Ciin.st  have  been  understood  P 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  principal  objection,  which  is  built  upon  the 
Micrtion,  that  no  sacrifices  of  atfucfneiii  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  this 
term  to  tlie  death  of  Ch*'ist)  had  existence  under  tlie  Mosaic  law :  such  as  were 
ealled  by  that  name  having  had  an  entirely  different  iin))ort.  Now  that  certain 
ofierings  under  this  denomination,  related  to  thin^t^  and  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purification,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  instruments  of  the  ceremonial 
worship,  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted.  That  others  were  again  appointed  to 
relieve  6erwn#  fi'om  ceremoitial  nicapacitics,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  in  the  services  of  the  temple,  is  equally  true.  But  tJiat  there  were 
others  of  a  natui-e  strictly  propitiatory,  and  ordained  to  avert  tlie  displeasure  of 
God  from  the  transgressor,  not  only  of  tlie  ceremonial,  but,  in  some  cases,  even 
of  tlie  moral  law,  will  appear  manifest  upon  a  very  slight  e!tamination.  Thus  wc 
find  it  decreed,  that  if  a  smd  sin  and  conwiit  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  lie 
wito  fut  neighbour  in  that  lohich  vas  delivered  to  fUm  to  heeP'—or  iianefotrnd  that 
which  was  lost,  and  lie th  concerning  it ^  and  sweahktii  fiu«klt,  lAen,  because  he 
hath  tinned  in  this,  he  shall  not  only  viake  resiitution  to  /us  neighbour— hut  he  shall 
brinff  his  trespass-offcHng  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram  ttritliout  blemish  out  ofthefock;  and 
the  priest  snail  mal:c  an  atoxemf.nt  for  him  before  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  for- 
•i¥X?r  HIM.  And  again  in  a  ca^e  of  criminal  connexion  with  a  bond-maid  who 
was  betrothed,  tlie  oflender  is  ordered  to  bring  his  trespass-offering,  andthepriett 
it  to  make  atone-ment  for  him  icith  the  tvaipass-offering,for  the  sin  Tohich  he  hath 
done;  and  thf  sin  -which  hd  hvAh  done  sluiU  be  foroivkn  Jiim.  And  in  tiie  case  of 
all  ofiences  which  fell  not  under  tlic  description  of  presumptuous,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  book  of  F^eviticus,  that  the  atonement  pre- 
scribed, was  appointed  as  tlie  means  wlicixby  Goil  might  he /n'opittated,  orrecwi- 
dled  to  the  offender.  , 

Again,  as  to  the  vicarious  import  of  tjic  Mosaic  sacrifice ;  or,  in  other  words, 
its  expressing  an  acknowledgment  of  what  the  sinner  had  deserved;  this  not 
only  «eems  directly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  first  offering  in  l^eviticus, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  person  who  brought  a  free-will  offering,  he  thall  lay  hit 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  fok  him  to  makt 
attnetnefUfor  him :  hut  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
appears  to  place  this  matter  lx*yond  doubt.  On  this  head,  however^  as  not  being. 
TttceMory  to  m  j  argumenty  1  shall  not  at  present  enlarge. 
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3.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides,  and  especially  by  all  that  own 
the  divinity  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  ihat  his  death  was  suf- 
ficient to  redeem   the  whole  world,  had  God  designed   that  it 


^= 


That  expiaton-  sacrifice  (in  Uie  strict  ami  proper  sense  of  tlie  word)  was  a 
part  of  tbe  Mojsuic  institution,  there  rt-niains  llicn,  1  trust,  no  sufiicit.nt  re^-son  to 
ilenv.  That  it  existed  in  like  manner  aniDiij^bt  tlie  Arabian^,  in  tlie  time  of  Job, 
wc  have  alreadv  seen.  And  iliut  its  universal  prevalence  in  tbe  Heathen  w<irld, 
though  corrupted  and  di&figiued  by  idolatrous  pruc  I  Ices,  was  the  restultofan 
original  divine  appointment,  every  candid  inquirer  n  ill  liiid  little  reason  to  doubt. 
But  be  this  as  it  ma},  ii  niu^t  Ix:  admitted,  that  propitiatorif  sacrifcet  not  only 
cxibted  througli  tlie  whole  Gentile  world,  but  had  pii.ce  unucr  tlu*  law  of  Moses. 
The  arjfumeiit  then,  which  from  the  non-.  xisience  ofauch  j>.icr:ficcs  amongst  the 
Jews,  u-Quld  deny  the  tt-rm  when  iippiiLd  to  the  death  oi  Christ,  to  indicate  such 
lacrifice,  neces^jai'dy  fulls  to  the  ^luund. 

But,  in  fact,  they  who  deny  liie  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  a  real  and  proper  sa- 
crifice for  sin,  must,  if  they  are  consistent,  deny  thai  atw  such  sacrifice  ever  did 
exist,  by  divine  a|)i)ointinent.  For  on  what  princ  pic  do  ihey  deny  the  foruier, 
but  tliis^ — that  the  suf^enn^-s  and  death  of  Chrisi,  for  Uie  Sius  and  salvation  of 
men,  COD  make  no  change  m  Go<l:  cannot  render  him  more  ready  to  forgive, 
more  benevolent  than  he  is  in  his  own  nature;  an<l  consequently' can  have  no 
]>ower  to  avert  from  the  offender  the  punibhmcht  ot  his  transgression.  Now,  on 
the  *iaTn€  principle,  n^ety  wicrifice  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  must  he  impossible. 
And  this  explains  the  true  cause  why  these  jxri'sons  will  not  admit  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  clear  ami  express  as  it  is,  to  signify  a  real  and  pro|>er  sa- 
crifice for  sin :  juid  why  tht'\  .feci  it  necessary  to  explain  away  the  equally  clear 
and  express  deKcriplion  of  iliat  species  of  sacrifice  in  the  oid.  Sett.ng  out  with  a 
preconceived  ermneons  notion  of  its  nature,  and  one  which  involves  a  manifest 
contradiction:  they  hold  themselves  jujtihed  in  itjecting  every  actfiptalioii  of 
licripture  which  supports  it.  Hut,  hacf  they  mort^  accurately  examiiie<l  the  true 
import  of  the  term  m  scrip'.ure  use,  tliev  viould  ha\e  perceived  no  suth  contra- 
diction, nor  would  they  have  found  tliemselves  coUipelled  to  leline  away  by 
htrained  and  unnatural  interpretations,  the  clear  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  sa- 
ci"cd  text.  They  would  have  seen,  that  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  scripture  huiguage, 
implies  solely  this,  "  a  sacrifice  wisely  and  graciously  appointed  by  God,  the  mo- 
ral governor  of  the  world,  to  expiate  the  ^ili  of"  sin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert 
\hc  punzsfttneni  of  it  from  the  cflfcnder,"  To  ask  vfn^  God  should  have  appointed 
this  particular  mode,  or  in  ivhai  way  it  can  avert  the  punishment  olsln,  is  to  take 
lis  back  to  the  general  point  at  issue  with  the  deist,  which  has  licen  already  dis- 
cuF8e<L  Witl)  the  (christian,  who  admits  redemption  under  anii  mollification, 
luch  matters  cannot  be  subjects  of  inquir}'. 

But  even  to  our  imperfect  apprehension,  some  circumstances  of  natural  con- 
nexion and  fitness  may  be  (lointed  out.  I'he  whr)le  may  be  considered  as  a  sensi- 
ble and  striking  representation  of  a  punishment,  which  the  smner  was  conscious 
he  deserve*!  from  God's  justice :  and  then,  on  the  part  of  God,  it  becon.es  a  j)!ib' 
lie  declaration  of  his  fiolv  diapleasvre  against  sin,  and  of  his  merciful  cvwpuhiion 
for  the  sinner;  and  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  when  offered  b\  or  for  him,  it 
implies  a  sincere  confession  ofgvilt,  and  a  hearty  desire  of  obtain »ngy^iin/o«  .•  and 
upon  tlie  tine  performance  of  this  service,  the  sinner  is  pai'doned,  and  esca[)es  the 
penalty  of  his  tnuisgression. 

This  we  shall  find  agreeable  t<)  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Now  is  there  any  tiling  in  this  dcgradmg  to  the  honour 
of  God  ;  or  in  the  smallest  degree  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  natural  rea- 
iton  ^  And  in  this  view,  what  is  there  in  tlie  death  of  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
fins  of  mankind,  that  may  not  in  a  certain  degree,  l)e  enihraced  by  our  natural 
notions?  For  according  to  the  explanation  just  given,  is  it  not  a  declaration  to 
the  whole  world,  of  the  greatness  of  their  sins ;  ainl  of  the  ))roiK)i'tionatc  uiercy 
md  compassion  ot'  God,  who  had  ordained  this  method,  when'hy,  in  a  m.'ilmer 
consistent  with  his  attributes,  hh  fallen  creatures  might  be  again' taken  into  hu' 
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dKNild  be  a  price  for  them,  wUch  is  the  result  of  the  tnfiiute 
nine  of  it ;  therefore, 
4ii  The  mam  question  before  us  is,  whether  God  designedl 


fcpoar,  on  their  making  themselvet  p«rtie»  in  thii  greit  Mcrifice :  that  is.  on 
their  Gomplyinff  with  those  conditions,  which,  on  the  received  notion  of  sacri6oe^ 
'  wrald  render  mem  parties  in  this»  namely,  an  adequate  convictioo  of  guilt,  a 
stoportionate  sense  of  God^s  love,  and  a  firm  determinatiofi,  with  an  humhle 
nitn  in  the  sufficiency  of  this  sacrifice,  to  endeavour  after  a  life  of  amcudmnit 
imd  obedience  f  Thus  much  falls  withm  the  reach  of  our  comprriiension  on  thi^ 
mysterious  subject  Whether  in  the  ivpaoded  range  of  God^s  moral  gofcra- 
pent,  some  other  end  may  not  be  held  in  riew,  in  the  death  of  his  only  bqgotten 
Soob  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire;  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  poncetn  us:  what  Go4 
jlst  been  pleased  to  rereal,  it  is  alone  our  dut^  to  beuere. 

Chie  lemaiiuihle  drcumstance  indeed  there  is,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
diflSus  fifom  all  those  sacrifices  which  were  offered  under  the  law.  Our  blessed 
Lofd  was  not  only  the  8tU^  of  the  offering,  but  the  frUtt  who  ofiered  iti 
Therefore  he  has  Dec»me  not  only  a  sacrifice,  but  an  intercessor  t  his  intereea* 
tton  being  founded  upon  this  voluntary  act  of  benevolence,  by  which  As  •jfired 
klmttlfwitkoui  Mpot  <»  God  We  are  not  only  then  in  virtue  of  the  mcnJUe^  for- 
liveni  but  in  virtue  of  the  iniercetmtm  adnulted  to  favour  and  grace..  And  thus 
fine  scripture  notion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  includes  every  advantage,  whidi 
the  advocaites  for  the  pure  intercession,  seek  from  their  scheme  of  reaemption. 
But  it  also  contains  others,  whicli  they  necessarily  lose  by  the  rejection  of  that 
notion.  It  contains  the  great  advantage  of  impressinf^  mankind  with  a  dmt  sense 
of  their  guilt,  by  compelting  a  comparison  with  the  unmensi^  of  the  sacrifice 
ande  to  redeem  them  fit>m  its  efiects.  It  contains  that,  in  short,  which  i»  the 
■oul  and  substance  of  all  Christian  virtue-4Iinf  iutt.  And  the  ftct  is  plainly 
this,  that  in  every  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  atonement,  we 
ind  feelim  of  a  description  opposite  to  this  evangelic  quality,  more  or  less  to  pre* 
vail :  we  find  a  fondness  for  the  opinion  of  inan*8  own  su$ciency,  and  an  unwil- 
lingness to  submit  u'ith  devout  and  implict  reverence,  to  the  sacred  word  o^ 
revelation.  ■■ 

In  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  has  been  usually  adopted  on  this  subject,  one 
prevailing  error  deserv-es  to  be  noticed.  I'hc  nature  of  sacrifice,  as  geneirally 
practised  and  undei*stood,  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Christ,  has  been  first  ezami- 
Aed;  and  from  that,  as^  ground  of  explanation,  the  notion  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
has  been  derived :  whereas,  in  fact  by  thU,  all  fonner  sacrifices  are  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  and  in  reference  to  ii  only,  can  they  be  understood.  From  an  error  so 
fundamental,  it  is  not  wonderfiil  that  the  greatest  perplexities  should  have  arisen 
concoming  the  nature  of  sacrifice  in  ireneral ;  and  that  they  should  ultimate)^ 
fall  with  cumulative  confusion  on  the  nature  of  that  particular  sacrifice,  to  the 
investigation  of  which  fanciful  ancl  mistaken  theories  had  been  assumed  as 
guides.  Thus,  whilst  some  have  presumptuously  attributed  the  early  and  uni- 
versal practice  of  sacrifice,  to  an  irrational  and  superstitious  fear  of  an  imagined 
sanguinary  divinity ;  and  have  been  led  in  defiance  of  the  express  language  of 
tevSUition,  to  reject  and  ridicule  the  notion  of  sacrifice,  as  originating  onfy  in 
the  grossness  of  superstition :  others,  not  eqtially  destitute  of  reverence  for  the 
aacrad  word,  and  ronse<juently  not  treating  this  solemn  rite  with  equal  disre- 
spect, have  yet  ascribed  its  origin  to  human  invention;  and  nave  thereby  been 
compelled  to  account  fat  the  divine  institution  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  as  a  mere 
aocommodation  to  prevailing  practice ;  and  consequentlv  to  admit,  even  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  itself  to  have  grown  out  of,  and  been  adapted  to,  this  creature 
of  human  excogitation. 

Of  this  latter  class,  the  theories,  as  might  be  expected,  are  various.  In  one, 
saerifiees  are  represented  m  the  light  of /ij^t,  intended  to  sooth  and  appease  Umb 

tpreme  Being,  m  like  manner  as  they  are  found  to  conciliate  the  fiivour  of  men : 
aBOtlier,tliey  are  considered  asyedbra/niet,a  kindof  eatirtganddrioking  widi 
po4li|  it  v^m  at  his  tabk,aDd  therein  koplymi^  the  beipig  nttnedloaftal| 
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the  salvation  of  all  mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ,  or  whether 
he  accepted  it  as  a  price  of  redemption  for  all,  so  that  it  might 
be  said  that  he  redeemed  some  who  shall  not  be  saved  by  him  f 

of  friendship  with  him,  by  repentance  and  confession  of  sins :  in  a  third,  they  are 
described  as  but  tymboUcal  actionit,  or  a  more  expressive  language,  d::iioting  the 
gratitude  of  the  offerer,  m  such  as  are  euchari!>ticiil ;  and  in  those  that  are  expia- 
tory, the  acknowledgment  of,  and  contrition  for  sin  strongly'expressed  by  the 
death  of  the  animal,  representing  that  death  which  the  ofxerer  contessed  to  be 
his  own  desert 

To  these  different  hypotheses,  which  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  claim 
lespectiTcly  the  names  of  Spencer,  Syket,  and  H^arburton,  it  mny  generaity  be  re- 
plied, that  \\\tfact  of  Abei'8  sacrifice  seems  inconsistent  with  iKem  all :  with  the 
first,  masmucli  as  it  must  have  been  antecedent  to  those  distinctions  of  property, 
on  which  alone  experience  of  the  effects  ot*  gifts  upon  men  could  have  been  tbund* 
cd:  with  the  second,  inasmuch  as  it  took,  place  several  ages  prior  to  that  period, 
at  which  both  the  words  of  scripture,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  commeuta* 
tors  have  fixed  the  permission  of  animal  food  to  man :  witli  the  tfiird,  inasmuch 
as  the  language,  which  scripture  exprt'ssly  states  to  have  been  derived  to  our 
first  parents  from  divine  instruction,  cannot  be  supposed  so  defective  in  those 
terms  that  related  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Abel  to  call  in  the  aid  of  actions,  to  express  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  or  80i<* 
row ;  and  still  less  likely  is  it  tlmt  he  would  liave  resorted  to  that  ipeciet  of  ac- 
tion, which  in  the  ev-e  of  reason,  must  have  appeared  displeasing  to  God,  the 
slaughter  of  an  unoffending  animal. 

To  urge  tliese  topics  of  objection  in  their  full  force,  against  tlie  several  theo- 
ries I  have  mentioned,  would  lead  to  a  discussion  far  exceeding  the  due  limits  of 
a  discourse  from  this  place.  I  therefore  dismiss  them  for  tlie  present.  Nor  shall 
1,  in  refutation  of  the  general  idea  of  the  htiman  in^-ention  of  sacrifice,  enlarge 
upon  the  wiiversaUty  of  the  practice ;  the  gamenes*  o\  tlie  notion  of  its  efficacy^ 
pervading  nations  and  ages  the  most  remote;  and  the  unreasonblenest  of  suppo- 
sing  any  natural  connexion  between  the  slaymg  of  an  animal,  and  the  receiving 
pardon  for  the  violation  of  God's  laws, — all  of  which  appear  decisive  against 
that  idea.  But,  as  both  the  general  idea  and  tlie  particular  theories  which  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  it  the  nature  and  origin  of  sacrifice,  have  been  caused 
b>'  a  dep:u*ture  from  the  true  and  only  source  of  knowledge ;  let  us  return  to  that 
sacred  fountain,  and  whilst  we  endeavour  to  establish  the  genuine  scripture 
notion  of  sacrifice,  at  the  same  time  provide  the  best  refutation  of  every  other. 

It  requires  but  little  acquaintance  with  scripture  to  know  that  the  lesson 
vhich  it  every  where  inculcates,  is,  that  man  by  disobedience  had  fallen  under 
tbe  displeasure  of  his  Maker ;  tliat  to  be  reconciled  to  his  favour,  and  restored 
to  the  means  of  acceptable  obedience,  a  Hcdcemer  was  appointed,  and  that  this 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  to  procure  for  repentant  sinnera  forgiveness  and  ac- 
ceptance. This  surrender  of  life  has  been  called  by  the  sacred  writers  a  sacri- 
fice; and  the  end  attained  by  it>  expiation  or  atonement.  With  such  as  have  been 
desirous  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  mere  moral  system,  it  has  been  a  favourite 
object  to  represent  this  sricrifice  as  entirely  iigiu^ative  founded  only  in  allusioa 
and  similitude  to  the  sacrifices  of  tlic  law ;  whereas,  tliat  this  is  spoken  of  by 
the  sacred  writers,  as  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice,  to  which  tiiose  under  the  law 
bore  respect  but  as  types  or  shadows,  is  evident  from  various  pas<{ages  of  holy 
writ,  but  more  particuhirly  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  the  law  baring  a  ahadow  of  good  things  to  come,  can  never  -with 
those  sacrifices  -which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers  there* 
unto  perfect  s—^nU  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat 
dnvfi  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  again,  when  the  writer  of  this  epistle  speak^ 
of  the  high-Driest  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  tlie  blood  of  the  sacrifice, 
he  asserts,  tnat  this  vas  a  figui*e  for  the  time  then  present,  in  loKch  were  offered 
Soth  gifts  OMul  sacrifices,  thai  could  not  make  kim  that  did  the  service  perfect  i  but 
€kri$t  being  coTotfim  high  print  ^  good  tim\g9tfcwmct  nsXb^  thea^«4^KMS\ 
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This  is  affirmed  l)y  many,  who  maintain  universal  rcdcmptioi]i, 
which  wc  iiiast  take-  Icive  to  deny.  And  they  farther  add,  a% 
an  cx])licaLion  hcreul,  that  Christ  died  that  he  might  put  all 
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ami  oi.'t'ff,  ■•)tit  Ay  .'lis  oiV'i  h'ootU  h*^  mtered  ottct:  into  the  hofy  place^  hitvitxff  obtained 
*ttevmU  rcilf  mptioufor  ttti  ;Jot\  ht*  t.(l<ls,  if  the  blood  of  bu\U  and  of  goat  h  »ancHfietk 
to  the  pifrf^fm&of  thvfieifi,  how  much  mofe  tfuiU  tlie  blood  of  Christ,  w/m  through 
ihe  eterruil  Spint,  offered  himfit; if -without  spot  to  God^  purge  your  contdenee  front 
fkadioorks  to  serve  tfie  iivittg  Clod?  It  nju-^i  be  tinneres.sury  to  (ietail  more  of 
the  nii.nfrn)'ii  p  l.^-»..J;e^  whic.h  j^i  to  privt*  lliut  the  8;tcrifice  of  Christ  was  a  inic 
aiid  c. hell ve  sue v,ficci  whilst  those  oi' the  law  were  b»it  faml  represenuiions, 
and  inadequate  copit*s,  inteiick^l  fr  its  intriKhiction. 

Now,  ir'the  sacnfiets  of  tht-  Iaiw  :«pjM?ar  lo  h.ive  been  but  prep:iration8  for  this 
one  jjjeat  s^tcnfice,  we  are  natural iy  led  to  eonsider  whether  the  same  may  not 
be  a.sscrted  of  sacr  fict  from  the  bej^.niiin'^:  and  whether  we  are  not  warranted 
by  .seri(Jtiire,  in  pmnouncnjif  tlie  entire  riie  to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  as  a 
ty|>-.  -'f  that  ojfE  BAr.iiiFicE,  »n  wti.eii  all  others  were  to  have  th«ir consummation. 

Tji.it  the  instiuition  was  of  divine  onlin-ince,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  rea- 
son .blv  mfen-ed  frf)m  the  stronjif  and  sensible  attesUitionof  the  divine  acceptance 
of  sacrifice  m  the  case  of  \l>el,  a;^ain  m  that  of  Noah,  afterwards  in  that  of  Abra- 
ham, und  also  from  the  systematic  establisliment  of  n  bv  the  same  diVine  aiitho- 
rity,  in  the  dispensation  of  Moses.  And  whether  we  consider  the  book  of  Job  as 
the  priKluetion  of  iMoses ;  or  of  that  pious  \voi*shipper  <»f  the  true  God,  among 
the  deicend.ints  of  Abraham,  whose  naim-  it  be.ii*s  ;  or  of  some  otlier  person  who 
lived  a  short  time  after,  atid  composed  it  froTU  the  m:.lerials  lef.  by  Job  himself; 
the  representation  there  mad(^  of  Ciod,  as  prescribing  sacrifices  to  tlie  friends  of 
Jot),  in  every  supposition  exhibits  a  strong*  authority, and  of  higli  antiquity,  upon 
this  question. 

These  few  facts,  which  I  have  stated,  unaided  by  any  comment,  and  abstrsct- 
inj2^  altopfether  from  the  arj:^iment8  wluch  embarrass  the  contrary  h^potliesis, 
and  to  whieli  I  h-.tve  already  ulUi'led,  tnij^lii  perhaps  l)e  suflicn  ni  to  satisfy  an  in- 
quim,:^  'x\u\  candid  mind,  that  sacrifice  must  have  had  its  orij*'in  m  diviwe  i!r- 
STiTi  Tioy.  But  if  m  addltiim,  this  riie,  as  practised  in  the  earl.e>t  a};es,  shail 
be  foun<l  connected  witii  the  saer.ficc  of  (Jlinst,  confrs:-.edly  of  divmc  appoint- 
ment: little  doubt  can  reasonal)!}  ri-niam  on  this  lieacL  l^t  us  then  examine 
more  parllculurly  the  eircviuistanci  of  the  first  sacrifice  ofll-red  up  by  Abel. 

It  H  r!eur  :V()m  the  worils  of  scri])ture,  that  Iwith  Cain  ami  Aln^'madc  obla- 
tions to  the  Lord  It  is  clear  also,  noivvithstandinj;  the  well  knnwn  fanciful  inter- 
prrtaiion  of  an  einmeni  c()mment.At'»r,  iliat  Abefs  was  .m  .u•^Ina^  NRCnfice.  It  is 
no  less  clear,  that  Abel's  was  .accepted,  whilst  th:'t  r)f  (ju.n  uas  iX'jccitd.  Now 
wliat  ould  have  orc:isi<»iK'd  the  dis.jietion  ?  TIk- acknowledg'nicnt  of  the  Su- 
pr^jiM'*  HeinjT  Mid  of  ii..-  ou.vers.il  cioni.n.on,"  was  no  !•  ^.i  sironj';'  in  the  ofTerinp  of 
th;-  tVuits  oftli-  t.iri'i  1^;,  < '  .n,  xIkjj  m  tliat  of  the  fifsumps  of  the  flock  by  Abel: 
tht  .'itrinsir  cihciicy  of  liu-  p  Ti  must  have  been  the  suiiii;  ii»  each,  each  j^iving  of 
th;-  fi'.si  til  it  lie  ]))s^e-sed;  il'.e  •  •X])re  ;.siO!i  of  gratitude,  equally  sijj^iificant  and 
fo'C  Me  in  !)()r!).  !lo.v  llieii  is  tlie  tlifllreiu.v  To  be  explained?  If  we  look  to  the 
wr'trr  to  tlic  ]h!)ri'\\  -,  ho  informs  us,  that  the  j^vound  '.n  which  Abel*s  oblation 
wa-^  nieferrt-d  to  llial  of  Can,  v.:is,  tlcit  \l»ei  'ifV>.-:-cd  ii.s  in  faith;  and  tlie  cnte- 
rior.  o." tliis  f.with  aUo  ;.pp(.urs  to  iiaxe  l>ecn,  .n  ti)  f.pinion  :  ;  t!»i>  writer,  the  ani- 
mal  sacrifice.  'I'lu-  wor>Js  are  re'.n.uk.b  •  — liufiith  .  Ih.'l  offered  unto  fiod  n  more 
exreUent  ^ncnfc^  thnu  Cutj^  I  if  T.'/a.7<  lie  o'^i'iincd  vitw'is  that  he  was  Hghteova^ 
Godtestfyinqo/hisr/Jl'i.  Th'-  m  or- 1.-*  Ii'.  rr  transiattd,  a  »worf  e.rcelUmt  sacrifice^ 
are  in  an  MPly  ver.-i  in  :\ndei\Hl  a  much  more  sacrifice,  Mhicli  phrase,  though  un- 
couth in  1  )in»,  adeciuateiv  coiive\s  ine  ong-iii;;!.  The  meaninp  then  is,  tn.it  by 
faith  \bel  oflered  ihut  which  was  much  n«)rt^  of  the  true  nature  of  .sacrifice  than 
what  had  been  offered  by  C;iin.  Abel  con>equently  was  directed  bv  faith,  and 
this  faitli  was  manifested  in  tiie  nature  of  his  ofTenng.  What  then  are  we  to  in- 
fer ?•— Without  some  revelation  g-runU'd,  some  assuiance  held  out  u.s  tlie  object 
of  frith,  Abel  could  not  bare  exercti»ed  this  virtue :  and  Without  some  pecaliar 
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men  into  a  salvable  state,  or  procure  a  possibility  of  salvation 
for  them ;  so  that  many  might  obtain  it,  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  his  death,  who  shall  fall  short  of  it ;  and  also  that  it 

node  of  :iucr>fice  enjoined,  he  could  not  have  exemplified  his  faith  by  an  appro- 
priatQ  ofTerinj;.  Tlie  offering  made,  we  have  already  seen,  was  that  ot  an  animal. 
Let  us  consider  whether  ihi:*  could  have  a  connexion  with  any  divine  assurance 
communicaicd  at  that  early  duy. 

It  is  r)bViOUs  that  the  proroi»e  n^ade  to  our  first  parents^  conveyed  an  intima- 
lion  of  some  future  deliverer,  who  bhuuUl  overcome  the  tempter  that  had  drawA 
man  from  his  innocence,  and  remove  those  evils  which  had  been  occasioned  tur 
the  fall.  This  afisurance,  without  which,  or  some  other  ground  of  hope,  it  seerew 
difficult  to  conceive  how  tlie  principle  of  religion  could  have  had  place  arnon^ 
men,  became  to  our  tirst  parents  the  ^  and  object  of  faith.  To  perpetuate  this 
I  fundaincntal  article  of  lehgious  belief  among  the  descendants  of  Adam,  some 
str.ktng  memorial  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  tlie  promi:>ed  deliverance,  would 
natur«illy  be  appointed.  .\nd  if  we  admit  th^t  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  the 
death  of  tiie  oTily  begotten  Son  of  (vod,  was  determined  from  the  beginning;  that 
is,  if  we  admit  thav.  when  God  had  ordained  the  deliverance  of  man,  he  h.jd  oiv 
dained  thc'  ni^runs :  if  we  admit  that  Christ  was  the  Lamb  alcMifrom  thefiwtdO' 
Hon  oftiuT  -world  t  <^'\\aX  memorial  could  be  devised  more  apposite  than  ttiut  of 
anjmd  .  acnfice  ?— exemplifying  by  the  slaying  of  the  victim,  the  death  ^hich 
had  been  denounced  against  mun's  disobedience : — thus  exhibiting  the  awful 
lesson  of  that  death  which  was  the  wages  of  sin,  and  at  ihe  same  time  represent- 
ing that  death  which  was  actually  to  be  undergone  by  tlie  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind : — and  hereby  connecting  in  one  v:ew,  the  two  great  cardinal  events  in  the 
history  of  man,  the  faul,  and  the  hecovkht  :  tiie  death  denounced  against  sin, 
and  the  death  appointed  for  that  Holy  One  who  was  to  lay  down  his  life  to  deli- 
ver man  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  institution  of  unimal  sacrifice  seems 
then  to  have  been  peculiarly  significant,  as  containing  Ai  tlie  elements  of  reli- 
^ous  knowledge  :  and  the  adoption  jf  this  rite,  with  sincere  and  pious  ft-elingSy 
would  at  the  same  time  imply  an  humble  sense  of  tlic  unworthincss  of  the  offer- 
er; a  confession  that  death  which  was  inflicted  on  the  victim,  was  the  desert  of 
of  those  sins  which  had  arisen  fi*om  man's  transgression ;  and  a  full  reliance 
upon  the  pn^mises  of  deliverance,  joined  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  means  ap- 
pointed for  its  accomplishment. 

If  tliis  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  there  is  nothing  Improbable  even  in  the  sup- 
position that  that  part  of  the  signification  of  the  rite  wliich  related  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  might  have  been  m  some  degree  made  knoun  from  the  beginning. 
But  not  to  contend  for  this,  (scripture  having  furnished  no  express  foundation 
for  the  assumption,)  room  for  the  exercise  of  faiili  is  equally  preserved,  on  the 
idea  tliat  animal  sacrifice  was  enjoined  in  the  general  as  tiie  religious  sign  of 
^th  ui  tlie  pn^mise  of  redemption,  without  any  intimation  of  the  way  in  which  it 
became  a  sign.  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  we  shall  find  but  little  difiiculty 
in  determining  on  what  ground  it.  w:is  tliat  Abel's  oflering  was  accepted,  whilst 
tliat  of  Cain  was  i*ejccted.  Alxfl,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of  God,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  command,  oflered  that  sacrifice  which  hud  been  enjoined  as  the 
religious  exprcbsiion  of  his  faith ;  whilst  Cain,  disregarding  the  gracious  assuran- 
ces that  had  been  vouchsafeil,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  the  prescribed 
mode  of  manifesting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  a)>pearing  to  ftit  reason  to  possess 
any  efficacy  or  natural  fitness,  thought  he  had  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of 
his  dut}'  in  acknowledging  the  general  super  intendance  of  God,  and 'expressing 
his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  by  presenting  some  of  those  good 
things  which  he  thereby  confessed  to  have  been  derived  from  his  bounty.  In 
ahort,  Cain,  the  first-bom  of  the  fall,  exhtl>its  the  first  fruits  of  his  parents'  dis- 
obedience, in  the  arrogance  and  self-sufliciency  of  rea.son,  rejecting  the  aids  of 
levelation,  because  they  fell  not  within  Ui  apprehension  of  right.  He  takes  the 
ftst  glao^  hi  lAie  »innl»  of  d^tn^  nnd  displays,  in  bb  proud  rejection  of  the  or- 
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IS  in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  ends  thereof,  and  so  render 
it  ineffectual.  This  we  judge  not  only  to  be  an  error,  but  such  as 
is  highly  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God ;  which  we  shall  en- 


dinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit,  which,  in  later  days,  has  actuated  his  r»- 
Ughtened  followers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 

l*his  view  of  the  subject  receives  strength,  from  the  terms  of  expostulation  in 
which  God  addr^ses  Cain,  on  his  expressing  resentnient  at  the  rejection  of  Ut 
offering,  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's.  The  words  in  the  present  version  ur, 
^  thou  theal  -wetty  9haU  th»u  not  be  accepted? — and  if  thou  dieot  not  veU^oinUeA 
at  the  dbor— which  words,  as  they  stand  connected  in  the  context,  supply  no  Toy 
aatisfactorv  meaning,  and  have  long  served  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  commen- 
tators to  but  little  purpose.  But  if  the  word,  which  is  here  translated  six,  be 
tendered,  as  we  find  it  in  a  great  \'ariety  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  sisr 
#iTKKi2fo,  the  read'aig  of  the  passage  then  becomes,  if  thou  doeot  wd/,  ohaltilm 
not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doent  not  -welly  a  tin  offerinff  Ueth  even  at  the  dMt. 
The  connexion  is  thus  rendered  evident.  God  rebukes  Cam  for  not  confomiBg 
to  that  species  of  sacrifice  which  had  been  oflered  by  \bcl.  He  refers  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  known  injunction ;  and  hereby  points  out  the  ground  of  distinction 
in  his  treatment  of  him,  and  his  brother :  and  thus,  in  direct  terms,  enforces  the 
observance  of  aninud  sacrifice. 

As  th:ii  part  of  my  genend  position,  which  pronounces  sacrifice  to  have  been 
of  divine  inatitution,  receives  support  from  the  passage  just  recited ;  so  to  that 
part  of  it  which  maintains  that  this  rite  bore  an  aspect  to  the  oacrifice  of  Chritty 
additional  evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the  writer  to  the  He- 
brews, inasmuch  as  he  places  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  in  direct  comparitoa 
with  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  he  styles  pre-eminently  the  blood  of  oprinkhug: 
and  represents  both  as  opeaking  good  thivgt^  in  different  degrees.  Wlut  then  is 
the  result  of  the  foregoing  reflections  ? — The  sacrifice  of  Abel  Mras  an  animal  sa- 
crifice. This  sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  ground  of  this  acceptance  m-as  the 
faith  in  which  it  was  oiTercd.  Scripture  assigns  no  other  object  of  this  faith  but 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer:  and  of  this  faith,  I  he  ottering  of  an  animal  in  sacri- 
fice, appears  to  have  been  the  legitimate,  and  conseijuently  the  instituted,  ex- 
pression. Ttie  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  then,  was  coeval  with  the  full,  and 
nad  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  redemption.  Hut  as  it  had  also  ;ui  inure- 
diate  and  most  apposite  application  to  tliat  important  o'cnt  in  the  coinl-.tiun  of 
roan,  which,  as  being  the  occasion  of,  v/as  e.ssentialiy  i*onnected  witli  the  work 
of  redemption,  that  likewise  we  have  reusr>n  to  think  wa^  included  in  its  signiti- 
cation.  And  thus,  ii[>i)n  the  whole,  sacrifice  appears  to  have  Ih-'cii  onlaineci  <ua 
standing  memoviid  of  the  death  introduced  by  sin,  atidof  that  death  v/Jch  -vas  to  ^ 
suffered  by  the  Ileikenun', 

We  accordingly  find  this  institution  of  animal  sticrifice  continue  until  tlie  giv- 
ing of  the  law.  No  other  oftcrinjj  than  that  of  an  animal  l>eing  rccordtd  in  scri[i- 
ture  down  to  this  pericxl,  except  hi  the  rase  of  Cain,  and  that  wc  huve  seen  was 
rejected.  The  sacrific^-s  of  Noah  and  nf  Abralia^n  arc  stated  to  have  been  burnt- 
offerings.  Of  the  same  kind  aUo  were  tlie  sin-o»ferings  presented  by  Job,  he  be- 
ing said  to  liavo  offei-ed  bunitofferings  accordin;^  to  tlie  number  of  his  bons,  le^t 
some  of  tlicm  mipht  have  sirmcd  in  tf^cir  fiearts.  IJutwhen  we  come  to  the  pi»- 
mulgation  of  the  law,  wc  find  tiie  connexion  between  animal  sacrifice  :ftnJ  atone^ 
ment,  or  reconciliation  with  (lod,  <  learlv  and  distinci'v  annjunct-d.  It  is  here 
declared  that  sacrifices  for  sin  bhould,  on  co;jti>rining  to  certain  prescribed  modes 
of  oblation j  be  accepietl  :;s  the  me«in>  of  deliverance  from  the  p«*nal  consequences 
of  transgression.  And  with  respect  to  tlie  pccoliur  tfficacy  of  uninul  sacrifice^ 
wc  find  tins  remarkable  declaration, — the  life  ofthefesh  itin  the  bioftd,  and  i  have 
gitvn  it  toym  '.:pon  t/ie  altar,  to  make  atonement  for  the  said:  in  rtrtorence  to  which 
wonls,  the  sacn-d  writer  formdiv  pronounces,  that  -wiUnni:  shediUvg  of  blood  thero 
is  no  remission.  No;v  in  what  conceivable  light  ^an  we  view  this  institution,  but 
m  relation  to  that  great  sacrifice  which  ivus  to  make  atonement  tor  sins :  to  that 
blood  of  sprhthling,  which  was  to  apeafc  better  things  than  that  of.ibel^  or  that 
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deavour  to  make  appear,  and  to  establish  the  contrary  doctrine^ 
namely,  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  salvation  for  none  but 
those  who  shall  obtain  it.  This  may  be  proved, 

— —  _ .  -    — ^- -  --  -        -  -  __^ — — 

of  the  law.  The  law  itself  is  said  to  have  liad  respect  solely  unto  hini.  To  what 
else  can  the  principal  institution  of  the  law  reier  ? — an  institution  too,  which  un- 
less 90  referred  appears  utterly  unineaninji;.  The  oflTering  up  an  animal  cannot  be 
imagined  to  have  had  any  intrinsic  efficacy  in  procuring  pardon  tor  tlie  trans- 
gression of  the  offerer.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  hate  possessed 
no  virtue,  whereby  to  cleanse  him  from  his  offences.  Still  less  intelligible  is  tlie 
Application  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  purifying  of  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle^ 
kiid  the  apparatus  of  tlie  ceremonial  worship.  All  this  can  clearly  have  had  no 
other  than  an  irutituted  meaning ;  and  can  be  luiderstood  only  as  in  reference  to 
some  blood-shedding,  whicli  \\\  an  eminent  deii^rce  possessed  the  power  of  puri- 
fying from  pollution.  In  short,  admit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  held  in  view  in 
the  institutions  of  the  law,  and  every  part  is  plain  and  intelligible ;  reject  that 
notion,  and  every  theory  devised  by  tlie  ingenuity  of  man,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  ceremonial  worship,  becomes  trifling  and  mconsibteut. 

Granting  then  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  sacriBce  and  that  of  Abel's  to  be  the 
same;  neither  of  them  in  itself  efficacious;  both  instituted  by  God ;  and  both  in- 
stituted in  reference  to  that  true  and  efficient  aacrifice,  which  was  one  day  to  be 
offered :  the  rite,  as  practised  before  the  time  of  Christ,  may  justly  l)e  considered 
as  u  SACRAMENTAL  MEMORIAL,  shtiV>tvg  forth  the  LoTtTs  deoth  until  he  came;  and 
wlien  accompanied  with  a  due  faitli  in  the  promises  made  to  the  early  believers, 
may  rcasonai>le  be  judged  to  have  been  equally  acceptable  with  that  sacramental 
memorial,  which  has  been  enjoined  by  our  Lord  himself  to  his  followers^  for  the 
duneing  forth  las  death  until  his  coming  again  And  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
this  very  analogy  seems  to  be  intimated  by  our  Lonl,  in  the  langiuige  used  by 
him  at  tlic  institution  of  that  solemn  Christian  rite.  For  in  speaking  of  his  own 
blood,  he  calls  it,  in  direct  reference  to  the  blood  wherewith  Moses  established 
and  saitctificd  the  first  covenant,  the  blood  of  the  nkw  covenant,  vfhich  wtu  thedfor 
the  remi«Hion  ofsina;  thus  plainly  marking  out  the  similitude  in  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  two  covenants,  at  the  moment  that  he  was  prescribing  the  great 
sacramental  commemoration  of  his  own  sacrifice. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  history  of  scripture  sacrifice  becomes  con- 
sistent throughout.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  down  to 
the  giving  of  the  law,  record  and  exemplify  those  momentous  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  man, — the  death  incurred  by  sin,  and  tliat  inflicted  on  our  Redeemer. 
"When  length  of  time,  and  mistaken  notions  of  religion  leading  to  idolatry  and 
every  perversion  of  the  religious  principle,  had  so  far  clouded  and  obscured  this 
expressive  act,  of  primeval  worship,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  considered  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  that  re/eremre  in  which  its  true  value  consisted :  when 
the  mere  rite  remained,  without  any  remembrance  of  the  promises,  and  conse- 
quently unaccompanied  by  that  faith  in  their  fulfilment,  which  was  to  render  it 
an  acceptable  service :  when  the  nations,  deifying  every  passion  of  the  human 
hearty  and  erecting  altars  to  every  vice,  poured  forth  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
but  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  or  satiate  the  vengeance  of  each  offended  deity : 
when  with  the  recollection  of  the  tnie  God,  all  knowledge  of  tlie  true  worship 
,  was  efHiced  from  the  minds  of  men :  and  when  joined  to  the  abettrdity  of  the  sa- 
crificial rites,  their  cruelti/^  devoting  to  the  malignity  of  innunH-rablc  sanguinary 
gods  endless  multitudes  of  human  victims,  demanded  the  divine  intcrterencc ; 
then  we  see  a  people  peculiarly  selected,  to  whom,  by  .express  revelation,  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  God  is  restoi-ed,  and  the  species  of  worship  ordained  by 
him  from  the  beginning,  particularly  enjoined.  The  principal  part  of  the  Jewish 
service,  we  accordingly  find  to  consist  of  sacrifice ;  to  which  tue  virtue  of  expia* 
lion  and  atonement  is  expressly  annexed :  and  in  the  manner  of  it,  the  particulara 
appear  so  minutely  set  forth,  that  when  the  ohject  of  tlie  whole  law  sliould  be 
brought  to  light,  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to  its  intended  application.  The 
.Jewiw  sacrifi^s  tlterefbre  seem  to  have  been  designed,  as  those  from  the  begin^ 
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I.  From  in'i*-  di^t'ir.z-jishin?  charac:ers  that  accompany  salr 
vatior.  wrich  '.r-:  :.-:ven  to  thr-se  l-jr  '.vhom  he  ditrd. 

1.  Trlv  arc  Cii'-d  his  «*i^<7».  in  John  x.  11.   /  cft:  the gzU 


iua?li«'^-  bc«?r,  "» :ir*.f -r:r.  •>i*.  •:•*,  '^r-  -::i  -«*••-.  r. i-  A"ir«ri*fit  for  ^ixnu* 
kiui.  %7.d  »j  ;n  ?h  -•  *.i  «cr»:  lo  rvr-rL'-r  ■*«.--  c  r.-'^n»n.i:  -,«,  t-j  -xiih  ii>  tlirt- jJl 
cc»T.'lif:     fc:.'!  '1^  jii'-.t'it  .r.  c;  .*<-» -i  'h  ".#':  vori  ii.i_  .n  _:   ,*»  orjrC-  BlI,ii 

w»-y  *  :■  tbe  c  -s*'.  w  "F^  -  ^^^  **  ""^  '•'^'^  p^'.i«-r»  -'J  *i:i-itrT,  wi.  c  .  s-.-ii^jxied 
th*-  -I  ^1  -.'i-T:,  itrr*  so  p.A'--"-l  ^>  ;>  rpr*-;aii}  o  tTicLnj^r  t£.tir  <c::xrtGoc 
tfl  "V  Gixi  /."  •ritir  U'.h'.ri,  ■»**  tiri*!  -at  Orrtnt-^n  J  -^iv.c*-  ^'UpT«\l  »o  :r*;r  cjow 
flit  .  -h  'H.  \rxi  »i;.cc  liir  1-'*  .*»r»fi  »  .lb  .t»  ACCi-ip--;.  .r»^  >^#cl.or.»,  xrfTii  lo 
h«>c  r/ti-'i  irii.c  pi'iv  lrtrip:»rii :  s»j  "h-j  •AT>"..p  il  «.:  j  n»  .^  t"-j;  li  '.j  iV-ti  ban 
for  tr^e  m  si  pirt,rai5ifTipitbl.c  .»vd  i/jitmi;  ■:-ciA*'..'.n"r*ailc>:..*'^.cc  lo  i\k  'jik 
Go^l  Ji  oppriftition  to  tt*^  Gentiir  ••ioiA'r.i^,  '\\.,.t\  a  p?ii;.  knd  >p.r.ii.^  .S^  J:-.noe 
in  rri  yr^l  ^nrX  reiL^^wj*  m-ittcrs.  ■  ii.cu  .  i"  i\,sfcT\i  *i  hyr  tiiit  iri'j  e  pcn--ci  ^^4UB^ 
ipfvjinti^ii  to  siicdttl  in  due  i.nr-,  'Ai.en  ^!tc  b^J^.x:  o:'  ni.rik.rii!  «'•.!•■  J  p<r:h:*- 

TIjaI  the  S4cr. fires  of  Ujc  Liw  »h-iuld  li»er»rliii"e  iiuvc  ci.  cn_\  pirjU-i  :"lhe 
cl<"ir».nf^ from  tx^'iiul  impuni-rt,  aini  to  tiie  rci>LT4ng  |x ! -.  i-*  ».r  Th.i^ f.:io 
apf>rokch  Cind  in  the  cxcic»ie4>  "f  tht-  CLrt.iT;oTi.j:  MVir«hip.  uhn^t  jx  liw:  >-iiie 
tixr*e  lli''v  wvre  dfs.pv-d  tn  prefigure  tftv  "i-icr.ijoi.*  i.r  Christ,  wL.ch  wju.  pu:tif 
npirJliL.],  and  po«».»-«»H:d  the  lrun^enii.-.ni  v  rti.c  ••;'  atuning  1^  4^1  rncr^i  j>..iW- 
tion,  .nvol****  in  it  iw  liicoibiisUrncy  wba'evcr,  since  1«  tbi*  tlic  irue  prijp'»rtta4icf 
tlie  entire  dispensations  li  prcsi.rvtd.  Ard  to  this  pun?,  it  is  parLcuWi*  n^ccs* 
•ar\'  that  our  atUntion  should  hv  direcii  d,  n  be  ixantiusitio'i  uf  tlic*  pmcr'  §^ 
jet ;  as  iip*>n  ih':  apparmt  iU»prt*pQ''U'^n  ;n  (her  olji  !•;>  and  trtiects  *  i  s^crficc  io 
th'*  MfMaic  and  (Jh":»i.:(n  ^hi'iiie^.  thv  pr.iic.pal  objiCiicns  a^A.r.»i  iL^.r  iniea* 
ded  corrt«qv*n<l«nce  liave  bcrn  f  ^iin»it:d.  ^ 

Thf  hftcrficrs  of  tliv  b'*'  then  hK-.'i;c  prvipar-tori  to  that  of  Christ;  tbdewH- 
M/fffhrtttt^  hut  a  achoolnumtfv  to  hnug  u*  to  Cftrikt ;  llu-  ficrtd  WTiltrs  in  thf  .Vap 
TtHttim^ntf  naturury  a«lii[i-  the  s.c.".fi'i.tl  ti-rins  «»f  the  ct:tn.on"i:.i  s<.;'\icc,  jkC.' bf 
tl.i-.r  T^^f*•*fur^^  to  tfir  iim<-  of  ititm  as  i:iipl.>y*d  under  ti.c  l.*w,  cl.-^rK  y^oini  out 
tlic  scn'j'-  ill  which  lh«*y  are  lo  br  undjisiuod  in  th«.ir  uppl.cution  iis.dor  tiie  gos- 
\H'\.  Ill  rxanniun/r,  thi-it,  the  inanin^:  of  .s»ir!i  ttini-,  uhcn  thfy  ccciirmiliC 
•\'J:««  Tt'jtanifnt,  wf  arc  clciirli  dij-cct«d  10  tht*  cxpl-na;.<in  that  i^  c':rcuins;»n- 
tialiy  ^iv.-n  r>f  ihcm  iii  the  Old  'I'hub,  when  v.-  fin  I  ihc  virtue  of  atoneniLni  a'»- 
trihiiti<l  *o  tlu;  snrr.tif.f:  fjf  (Jlir.Nt,  in  l.kc  manner  as  it  iiad  betn  to  those  under 
the  law;  bv  attcn'liiHf  lo  tne  ri.prcwntaii'>n  so  mihutt-lv  ^\\\'i\  of  it  in  tiic  iattCTf 
we  an-  enubird  lo  roMip-chend  ils  true  imporl  in  thi-  fiini:cT. 

Of  the  bivc'i-al  s:.cr.tj:(  ■«  undiT  the  lav.*,  that  one  wiilcli  soems  ir.osl  exactly  to 
ilhiMraic  the  sarT.firi-  r)f  Christ,  and  which  is  t  xpie>sly  ronipaPLd  Aviih  it  by'tlie 
writer  lo  the  II<  !j:vwi,  >s  ihat  which  wasofUrtd  for  tlie  whole  a^sctDbly  od the 
solemn  aniuvtfrj»ar\  <>('e.xiil;i'.on.  The  circumstances  uf  this  ceivmonv,  wlierebf 
atonifment  was  to  be  ni'id*:  i.»r  the  sins  of  the  uhoie  Jewish  j)eople,  bcem  sostn* 
kin^fly  ».ifjnlf:r.anr,  ih:.t  '.he  y  il-s«Tve  a  particular  detail.  On  the  da\  appointed 
""for  thi**  j^i-nera)  f  XMiriti'^r:,  die  priest  is  roniniaiided  to  offer  a  bulloclL  unu  a  poat 
as  sni-^WK-nnpfs,  liie  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  people:  and  liaving 
sprinlxlvd  Ihc  h^wxl  ofthei."  in  d'lp  form  Ik  lore  the  mercy -seat,  to  lead  fbriha 
second  j^Kit,  denom'iiuled  the  srujM-.goal ;  and  :ifier  hiyinj^  both  his  h<«nila  upon 
the  heail  of  the  Jtcaix-^coat,  and  ccnifLssinj^  over  him  all  the  in:f|uitics  of  the  pe<v 
pie,  to  y^i// ///rm  1//^'/// i7ir /:f<i</ of  the  ^>at,  and  lo  send  the  animal,  thus  beanng 
the  sins  of  the  people,  awny  into  the  wilderness :  in  this  manner  expressing  by  an 
ar.lion,  which  caiuiol  i>e  niiaundrrstood,  that  the  atonement,  which  it  is  directly 
affirmed  was  to  Ix*  efl'crted  h\  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin-ofTcring,  consisted  in  re* 
inovin)^  fi-oin  the  pi  0)}le  their  iniquities  l>y  this  8\-nil>olical  translation  to  tbe  ani- 
mal. F«ir  il  is  to  he  remarked,  that  the  cenmony  of  the  scai^c-goat  is  not  a  <tf'' 
tinct  one :  it  is  a  ront  inu^ition  of  tla*  process,  and  is  evidently  the  concluding  part 
and  synil>olical  consummation  of  the  sin -ofTt  ring.  So  that  the  transfer  of  tbe  ini- 
quities of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scapc-guat,  suul  tbe  bearing  thca 
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Shcpherdy  the  good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  This 
metaphor  must  ceruinly  imply,  that  they,  lor  whom  Christ 
died,  are  distinguished  from  the  world,  as  the  objects  of  hie 
immediate  care,  and  special  gracious  providence :  But,  besides 
this,  there  are  several  things  in  the  context,  which  contain  a 
£Mther  description  of  these  sheepy  for  whom  he  laid  down  his 
life^  wliich  cannot  be  applied  to  the  whole  world  :  Thus  it  is 
said,  fai  ver.  14.  I  know  my  sheep^  and  cm  krunvn  ofthem^  that 
b,  with  a  knowledge  of  affection^  as  the  word  knowledge  is  of- 
t«ai  used  in  scripture,  when  applied  to  Christ,  or  his  people. 
Again,  these  sheep  are  farther  described,  as  those  who  shall 
ccrtsunly  obtain  salvation ;  as  our  Saviour  sa^s  concerning  them, 
in  ver.  27,  28.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  Jbllow  me;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 


away  to  the  wilderness,  manifestly  imply  that  tlie  atoQcment  effected  by  the  sa« 
cnlice  of  the  sin-offering,  consisted  in  the  transfier  and  consequent  removal  of 
those  iniquities.  What  then  are  we  taught  to  infer  fmm  this  ceremony  P— That 
as  the  atonement  under  the  law,  or  expiation  of  the  legal  transgressions,  was  re> 
fyreaented  as  a  translation  of  those  transgressions,  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  in  which 
the  anhnal  was  slain,  and  Uic  people  thereby  cleansed  from  their  legal  impuri* 
ties,  and  released  from  the  pc*nalties  which  had  been  incurred ;  so  the  great  atone* 
men!  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  to  be  effi'Cied  by  thesacriiice  of  Ctirist,  under'* 
Koingfor  tlie  restoration  of  men  to  tlie  favour  of  God,  that  death  which  had  been 
ocnounced  against  sin ;  and  which,  be  suffered  in  like  manner  as  if  tlie  sins  of 
men  had  been  actiiaUi/  transferred  to  him,  as  ttiose  of  the  congregation  had  been 
ijwAsft'tu/^  transfeiTed  to  the  sin-offering  of  the  people. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  atonement  efiected  by-Christ's  sacri/icei 
fcceiTcs*  tlie  fullest  confirmation  from  ever>-  part  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Teitament :  and  that  tlius  far  the  death  of  Christ  is  vicarious,  cannot  be  denied 
without  a  total  desregard  of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  htm  indeed  been  asserted,  by  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  atonement  am 
tlms  explained,  that  nothing  vicariwa  appears  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  With 
what  Just  ice  this  assertion  lias  been  made,  may  be  judged  from  the  instance  of 
the  tm-oflfering  that  has  been  adduced.  The  tr.uistcr  to  the  animal  of  the  iniqul-  ^ 
ties  of  the  people,  (whicli  must  necessarily  mean  the  transfer  of  their  penal  cf«  ^ 
IsctSy  or  the  subjecting  the  animal  to  suffer  on  account  of  tliose  iniquities)— this 
sccooDpanied  with  the  death  of  the  victim ;  and  the  consequence  of  toe  whole  be<f 
ing  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of  those  iniauities  from  tlie  offerers,  and  the 
SMiition  of  all  legal  offensiveness  in  the  sight  of  God : — thus  much  of  the  nature 
ef  ricsrious,  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  justifies  us  in  attaching  to  the 
■otioo  of  atonement.  Less  than  this  we  are  clearly  not  at  liberty  to  attach  to  iL 
And  what  the  law  thus  sets  forth  as  iu  express  meaning,  directly  determines 
that  which  we  must  attribute  to  the  gr^t  atoiicmeut  of  which  the  Mosaic  cere- 
many  was  but  a  type :  always  remembering  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the 
figure  and  the  suHistance ;  duly  adjusting  their  relative  value  and  extent ;  esti« 
instiii|f  the  efTicacy  of  tlie  one  as  real,  intrinsic,  and  universal  -,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  IS  to  be  viewed  as  limited,  derived,  and  emblematic. 

Itnost  be  confisssed,  that  to  the  principles  on  whicli  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tisn  atonement  has  been  explained  in  this,  representation  of  it,  several  objec* 
tkmi,  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  have  been  advanced.  I'hese,  however^ 
csnnot  now  be  examined  in  this  place.  The  most  important  have  been  discus* 
«d;  and  as  for  such  as  remun,  1  trust  that  to  a  candid  mind,  the  general  view 
of  the  si^ect  which  has  been  given,  will  prove  suflkient  for  Ihe'ur  refutaiioo.'' 

l^Mi«aa. 

ViDJUlI.  S% 
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anall  never  perhh  ;  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  haai: 
but  this  privilege,  without  doubt,  belongs  not  to  the  whok 
world. 

They  arc  also  considered  as  believers,  inasmuch  as  £aith  ii 
the  necessaiy  consequence  of  Chris t%  redemption,  and  accord' 
tngly  arc  distinguished  from  the  world,  or  that  part  themiS 
wnich  is  left  in  unbelief  and  iropenitency  :  Thus  Christ  9n\ 
concerning  those  who  rejected  his  Person  and  gospel,  in  Tcr. 
26.  Te  believe  not^  because  ye  are  fwt  of  my  sheepm 

2.  They  for  whom  Christ  died  are  called  his  friends^  ad^ 
as  such,  the  objects  of  liis  highest  love,  in  John  xv*  13*  Greaitr 
iove  hath  no  man  than  this^  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  Ik 
friends^  and  they  are  farther  described,  in  the  following  wonk^ 
as  expressing  their  love  to  him,  by  doing  ivhatsoever  he  c* 
mandeth  them  ;  and,  he  calls  them  friends,  so  thev  are  disd^ 
guished  from  s*.rvants,  or  slaves,  who,  though  ttiey  may  l>c 
made  partakers  of  common  favoui-s,  yet  he  imparts  not  hjs» 
cnts  to  them ;  but,  with  respect  to  these,  he  says,  in  ver.  \U 
16.  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father ^  I  have  mek 
known  unto  you  ;  And  tliey  are  farther  distinguished  from  4e 
world,  inasmuch  as  they  are  chosen  by  Christy  and  ordaind 
that  they  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit ;  and  there  arc  sew- 
ral  otlfiT  privileges  which  accompany  salvation,  that  arc  slid 
to  belong  to  these  friends  of  Christ,  for  whom  he  died* 

Object.  It  is  of>jected,  that  what  Christ  here  says,  conceit 
ing  his  friends,  is  pai'ticularly  directed  to  his  disciples,  wiA 
whom  at  thrit  time  he  conversed  and  these  he  considers  as  per- 
sons who  Ii.hI  made  a  right  improvement  of  his  ri  deeming  iovt; 
and  therefore,  that  redemption  which  the  whole  world  raigfct 
be  made  pariakcrs  of,  if  they  w^ould,  these  were  like  to  reap  the 
ha})py  fruits  and  effects  of. 

Ans7r.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  whatever  promises, or 
privileges,  Christ's  disciples  were  made  partakers  of,  if  these 
do  not  immediately  respect  their  character  as  ministers,  buttf 
Christians,  they  are  equally  to  be  applied  to  all  believers.  Noi? 
that  wh.at  Christ  says  to  them,  whom  he  calls  his  friends,  is  appS- 
cable  to  all  believers,  appears  from  their  iieing  described  as  o^^ 
ing  in  /i;;?2,and  bringing  forth  much  fruity  under  the  powerfulifr 
fUience  of  his  grace,  ivithoiit  ivhom  they  can  do  nothing  ;  and,  whet 
he  speaks,  in  ver.  1 9,  '26.  of  the  irorld's  hating  them^  because thes 
are  not  of  the  irorld^  and  of  Mr  Comfortt'r\s  being  sent  to  testify^ 
him^  in  order  to  the  contirmation  of  their  faith,  this  belongs  W 
all  believers,  as  such:  therefore  they  are  as  much  described^ 
Chri.si's  friends,  for  whom  he  laid  down  his  life,  as  his  disci- 
ples, to  whom  he  more  immediately  directed  his  discourse. 

And  as  for  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  namely,  that  the* 
had  made  a  right  improvement  of  Christ's  redemptioii:  ^ 
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reply  that  may  be  given  to  it,  is,  that  none  but  Christ^s  friends 
can  be  said  to  have  made  a  rig^t  improvement  of  redemption, 
and  therefore  none  but  such  have  any  ground  to  conclude  that 
Christ  died  for  them  :  but  this  is  not  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  therefore  Christ  did  not  die 
the  whole  world :  and  it  is  very  evident,  from  this  charad- 
which  Christ  gives  of  them,  for  ivhom  he  died,  that  either 
they  are,  or  shall  be,  of  enemies,  made  friends  to  him. 

S.  They  are  called,  T/ie  Children  of  God  that  were  scattered 
mbroadf  who  should  be  gathered  together  in  one^  as  the  conse-^ 
:.quence  of  his  dv:ath,  in  John  xi.  52.    This  gathering  together 
in  one,  seems  to  idnport  the  same  thing,  with  what  die  apostle 
:nK:aks  of,  as  a  display  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  cadis  it, 
their  being  gathered  together  in  Christ  their  Head,  in  Eph,  i* 
lO.  and  one  part  of  them  he  considers,  as  being  already  in  hea>^ 
wen^  and  the  other  part  of  them  07i  arth^  in  their  way  to  it ;  and  he 
iBpeaks  such  things  concerning  them,  in  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing verses,  as  cannot  be  said  of  any  but  those  that  shall  be 
'saved.     Now,  if  Christ  designed,  by  his  death,  to  purchase 
.'this  special  privilege  for  his  children,  certainly  it  cannot  be  ' 
supposed  that  he  died  for  the  whole  world;  and  elsewhere  the 
aposde  speaking,  in  Heb.  ii.  10.  concerning  the  Captain  of  our 
salvations  being  made  perfect  through,  sujff'erings  considers  this 
as  a  means  for  bringing  tnany  sons  to  glory ^  which  is  a  pecu* 
liar  privilege  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  and  not  to  the 
whole  world. 

Object.  1*  It  will  be  objected  to  this,  that  nothing  can  be 
proved  from  the  words  of  so  vile  a  person  as  Caiphas,  who  re- 
lates this  matter ;  and  therefore,  though  it  be  contained  in  scrip- 
ture, it  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  pre- 
t^ded  to  be  established  thereby. 

Answ*  Though  Caiaphas  was  one  of  the  vilest  men  on  earth, 
and  he  either  did  not  believe  this  prophecy  himself,  or,  if  he 
^  did,  he  made  a  very  bad*  use  of  it,  yet  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  prediction  :  for  though  wicked  men  may  occasionlly  have 
some  prophetic  intimation  concerning  future  events,  as  Ba- 
laam had,  the  instrument,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  use 
of  in  discovering  then\  to  mankind,  does  not  render  them  less 
certain,  for  the  worst  of  men  may  be  employed  to  impart  the 
ffreatest  truths :  therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  that  it 
IS  said,  in  the  words  immediately  foregoing,  tnat  being  high 
priest  that  year^  he  prophesied^  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  high  priest  to  have  prophetic  intimations  from  God,  to 
deliver  to  his  people,  whatever  his  personal  character  might  be; 
so  that  we  must  consider  this  as  a  divine  oracle,  and  therefore 
infallibly  true* 

Object.  2^  If  it  be  allowed,  that  what  is  here  predicted  was 
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true,  yet  the  subject-matter  thereof  respects  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  concemhig  whom  it  cannot  be  said,  thut  ever\'  individual 
was  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  therefore  it  rather  militates 
against,  than  ])roves  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption* 

Ansxv.  It  is  evidvnt,  that  when  it  is  said  that  Christt  should 
fliejor  that  nation^  the  meaning  is,  the  children  ot  God  in  that 
nation  ;  ior  the  children  of  God,  that  dwelt  there,  are  op|x>sed 
to  his  children  that  were  scattered  abroad  ;  and  so  the  meaning 
is,  Christ  dii.-d  that  they  should  not  perish,  who  have  the  tem- 
per, and  disposition  of  his  children,  wherever  the  place  of  their 
residence  be 

4.  They  for  whom  Christ  died  are  called  his  churchy  where- 
of he  is  the  Head;  and  the  Bocly^  of  whom  he  is  the  Saviour^ 
in  Eph*  V.  23.  and  these  he  is  said  to  have  loved^  and  given 
himself  for  ^  m  ver.  25.  Now  the  church  is  distinguished  from 
the  world,  as  it  is  gathered  out  of  it ;  and  the  word  churchy  in 
this  place,  is  taken  in  a  ver}''  different  sense,  from  that  in  which 
it  is  understood  in  many  other  scriptures.  The  apostle  does 
not  mean  bareJy  a  number  of  professing  people,  of  which  some 
are  Sincere,  and  others  may  be  hypocrites,  or  of  which  some  shall 
be  saved,  and  others  not ;  nor  does  he  speak  of  those  who  arc 
apparently  in  the  way  of  salvation,  us  making  a  visible  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion  :  But  it  is  taken  for  that  church, 
which  is  elsewhere  called  the  spouse  of  Christy  and  is  united  to  him 
by  faith,  and  that  shall,  in  the  end,  be  eternally  saved  by  him ; 
til  is  is  ver\'  evident,  for  he  speaks  of  them,  as  sanctified 
and  cleansed  with  the  washing  of  water  h\j  the  word^  in  ver.  26. 
And,  as  to  what  concerns  their  future  state,  they  are  such  as 
shall  be  presented  to  himself  a  glorious  churchy  rwt  having  spot 
or  wrinkle^  or  any  such  things  in  ver.  27.  Now,  since  it  was 
for  these  that  Christ  died,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  concluded 
that  he  died  equally  and  alike  for  all  mankind. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are  called  his  pedplcj 
whom  he  designed  to  save  from  their  sins^  in  Matt.  \.  21.  and 
also  a  peculiar  people^  who  are  described  by  this  character,  by 
which  they  are  known,  as  being  zealous  of  good  "works^  in  Tit. 
ii.  14.  and,  by  his  death,  they  are  said  not  only  to  be  redeem* 
cd,  so  as  to  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  external  privileges 
of  the  ^spel,  but  redeemed  from  all  iniquity^  and  purified  unto 
himself ;  all  w  hich  expressions  certainly  denote  those  distin- 
guishing blessings  which  Christ,  by  his  death,  designed  to  pur- 
chase for  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof. 

IL  That  Chris^  did  not  die  equally,  and  alike  for  all  man- 
kind, appears  from  his  death's  b(;ing  an  instance  of  the  highest 
love,  and  they,  >vho  are  concerned  herein,  arc  in  a  p>€culiar 
](nanner,  obliged  to  bless  him  for  it  as  such.   Thus  the  apostle 
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joins  both  these  together^  when  he  says  in  Gal.  ii.  20.  He  lov* 
ed  mc  and  gave  hhnseif  for  me ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  in 
Rl:v.  i.  5.  He  loved  us  ^  and  wanhed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood;  and  herein  it  is  said,  that  God  commendcth  his  love  to* 
riKirdii  us^  in  Rom.  v.  8.  as  that  which  is  without  a  parallel. 
And  besides,  when  he  speaks  of  this  love  of  Christ  expressed 
herein,  he  seems  to  distinguish  it  from  that  common  Ipve  which 
is  extended  to  all,  when  he  says,  Christ  died  for  us  ;  and,  that 
vre  may  understand  what  he  means  thereby,  we  must  consider 
to  whom  it  was  that  this  episde  was  directed,  namely,  to  such 
as  were  belovtd  ofGod^  called  to  be  saints^  in  chap.  i.  7.  They 
are  also  described  as  such,  who  were  justified  by  Chris  fs  bloody 
and  who  should  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him;  reconciled 
to  God  by  the,  death  of  his  Son^  and  who  should  bf  saved  by 
his  life  ;  and,  as  such,  who  joyed  in  God  through  our  Lord  J e* 
mis  Christy  and  by  him  had  received  the  atonement^  in  chap.  9-7 
11.  therefore  surely  they,  who  were  thus  beloved  by  Christ,  to 
whom  he  expressed  his  love  by  dying  for  them,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world.  And  our  Saviour  speaks  of  this,  as 
far  exceeding  all  that  love,  which  is  in  the  breasts  of  men,  to 
one  another,  in  John  xv.  IC.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
thisy  that  a  man  should  lay  dozvn  his  life  for  his  friends*  There- 
fore we  have  no  n  ason  to  suppose  that  he  died  equally  and 
alike  for  all,  for  then  there  would  be  an  equal  instance  of  love 
herein  to  the  best  and  worst  of  men ;  Judas  would  have  been  as 
much  beloved  as  Peter ;  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Christ's  avow- 
ed enemies  and  persecutors,  as  much  beloved  as  his  disciples  and 
faithful  followers,  if  there  be  nothing  discriminating  in  his  dying 
love.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  he  died  to  procure  some 
distinguishing  blessings  for  a  part  of  mankind,  which  all  are  not 
partakers  of. 

And,  as  this  love  is  so  great  and  discriminating,  it  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  eternal  praise  of  glorified  saints  :  The  newsongth^t 
is  sung  to  him,  in  Rev.  v.  9.  contains  in  it  a  celebrating  of  his 
glory,  as  having  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  bloody  out  ofeve^ 
ry  kindred^  and  tongue^  and  people^  and  nation^  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  his  immediate  presence,  as  the  objects  of  his  distin- 
guishing love.  And  certainly  all  this  implies  more  than  his 
purchasing  the  gospel-dispensation,  or  the  discovery  of  the  way 
of  salvation  to  mankind,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  neglect,  de- 
spise, and  reap  no  saving  advantage  thereby. 

III.  There  are  some  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  argue,  that  it  was  not  designed  for  all  the  world : 
particularly,  he  died  as  a  Surety,  or  as  one  who  undertook  to 
pay  that  debt,  which  the  justice  of  God  might  have  exacted  of 
men  in  their  own  persons.  This  has  already  been  proved  ;  and 
chat  which  may  be  inferred  from  hence,  is,  that  if  Christy  b^ 
dying,  paid  this  debt,  and  when  he  rose  (rotaO;!^  dft^>xtj»Av< 
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a  discharge  from  tbe  hand  of  justice,  then  God  will*  not  exact 
the  debt  ti^ice,  so  as  to  bring  chcm  under  the  condemning  sen- 
tence  of  the  law,  whom  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  delivend 
from  it :  this  is  certainly  a  privilege  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
whole  world,  but  to  tlie  sanctified* 

Moreover,  some  are  not  justified  or  discharged  for  the  sake 
of  a  ransom  paid,  and  never  shall  be ;  therefore  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  it  was  not  given  for  them. 

IV*  It  farther  appears,  that  Christ  did  not  die  equally  and 
alike  for  aii  men,  in  that  he  designed  to  purchase  that  dominioa 
over,  or  propriety  m  them,  for  whom  he  died,  which  would  b& 
the  necessary  result  hereof*  As  they  are  his  trust  and  chargCi 
given  into  his  hand,  to  be  redeemed  by  his  blood ;  (and,  in 
that  respect,  he  undertook  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  (or 
them,  which  he  has  done  hereby)  so,  as  the  result  hereof,  lie 
acquired  a  right  to  them,  as  Mediator,  by  redemption ;  pursu- 
ant to  the  eternal  covenant  between  the  Father  and  him,  iie 
obtained  a  right  to  bestow  eternal  life  on  all  that  were  g^ven  to, 
and  purchased  by  him*  This  tends  to  set  forth  the  Fathcr^s 
glory,  as  he  designed  hereby  to  recover  and  bring  back  fallen 
creatures  to  himself;  and  it  redounds  to  Christ's  glory,  » 
Mediator ;  as  herein  he  not  only  discovers  the  infinite  value 
of  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  but  all  his  redeemed  ones  ate 
rendered  the  monuments  of  his  love  and  grace,  and  shall  fat 
ever  be  employed  in  celebrating  his  praise  :  But  certainly  thb 
is  inconsistent  with  his  death's  being  ineffectual  to  answer  this 
end,  and  consequently  he  died  for  none  but  those  whom  he  will 
bring  to  glor}%  which  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  done,  had 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  whole  world. 

V*  That  Christ  did  not  die,  or  pay  a  price  of  redemptioo 
for  all  the  world,  farther  appears,  m  that,  salvation,  whether 
begun,  carried  on,  or  perfected,  is  represented,  in  scripture,  as 
the  application  thereof ;  and  all  those  graces,  which  are  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  in  believers,  are  the  necessary  result  and  conse- 

Juence  dicreof.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  when 
Ihrist  speaks  of  his  Spirit^  as  sent  to  convince  ofsin^  rtg-hteout' 
ness^  and  judgment^  and  to  gtdde  his  people  into  all  truth  he 
says.  He  shall  glorify  me y  for  he  shall  receive  ofmine^  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  yquy  John  xvi.  14.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
he  should  apply  what  he  had  purchased,  whereby  his  gloiy,  as 
our  Redeemer,  would  be  eminently  illustrated  ;  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Spirit's  work  of  regeneradoa 
and  sanctification,  he  considers  it  as  the  result  of  Christ's  deadi, 
and  accordingly  it  is  said  to  be  shed  on  us  abundantly^  through 
yesus  Christ  our  Saviour^  Tit.  iii*  6,  And  when  we  read  of 
nis  redeeming  them  that  were  under  the  lawy  their  receiving  the 
^option  ofsonsj  Gal*  iv«  5.  and  all  the  privileges  contained  ja 
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it,  these  are  considered  as  the  necessary  consequences  thereof; 
and  Christ's  being  not  spared^  but  delivered  up  unto  death  for 
those  who  are  described  as  chosen,  called,  justified,  and  such 
as  shall  be  hereafter  glorified,  is  assigned,  as  a  convincing  evi* 
dence,  that  God  will  with  him  freely  give  them  all  thing's^  Rom* 
viii«  32.  Now  this  cannot,  with  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  be 
applied  to  the  whole  world ;  therefore  Christ  did  not  die  for, 
or  redeem,  all  mankind. 

^  That  the  application  of  redemption  may  farther  appear  to  be 
of  equal  extent  with  the  purchase  thereof,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  all  those  graces,  which  believers  are  made  parta- 
kers  of  here,  as  well  as  complete  salvation,  which  is  the  con- 
summation thereof  hereafter,  are  the  purchase  of  Christ's  death. 
And  herein  we  jsrincipally  oppose  those  who  defend,  the  doc- 
trine of  universsd  redemption,  in  that  open  and  self-consistent 
way,  which  the  Pelagians  generally  take,  who  suppose,  that 
faith  and  repentance,  and  all  other  graces,  are  entirely  in  our 
own  power ;  otherwise  the  conditionality  of  the  golpel-covenant^ 
as  they  rightly  observe,  could  never  be  defended,,  and  they,  for 
whom  Christ  died,  namely,  all  mankind,  must  necessarily  re- 
pent and  believe.  Thus  a  late  writer  *  argues,  in  consistency 
with  his  own  scheme  ;  whereas  some  others,  who  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
of  efficacious  grace,  pluck  down  with  one  hand,  what  they 
build  up  with  the  other.  It  is  the  former  of  these  that  we  are 
now  principally  to  consider,  when  we  speak  of  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  as  what  are  purchased  by  Christ's  blood;  and,  that 
this  may  appear,  let  it  be  observed, 

1 .  That  complete  salvation  is  styled,  The  purchased  posses* 
sion^  Eph.  i.  14.  and  our  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  comey 
is  not  only  inseparably  connected  with,  but  contained  in  it,  and 
both  these  arc  considered  as  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
1  Thess.  i.  10.  Rom.  v.  9,  10.  and  the  apostle  elsewhere, 
speaking  concerning  the  church,  as  arrived  to  its  state  of  per- 
fection in  heaven,  and  its  being  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  things  and  xOithout  blemish^  that  is,  when  its  sanctification 
is  brought  to  perfection,  considers  this,  as  the  accomplishment 
of  that  groat  end  of  Christ's  giving  himself  for  ity  or  laying 
down  his  life  to  purchase  it,  Eph.  v.  25,  27. 

2  It  follows,  from  ht-nce,  that  all  that  grace,  whereby  be- 
lievers are  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  which  is  the  beginning  of  this  salvation,  is  the 
purchase  of  Christ's  blood.  Accordingly  God  is  said  to  have 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places^  (or,  as 
it  may  be  better  rendered,  in  what  concerns  heavenly  things  J  » 
jtn  Christy  Eph.  i.  3.  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  ChrisOs  death, 
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which  w^s  the  purchase  thereof;  therefore  it  follows,  that  fiulii 
and  repentance,  and  all  other  graces,  which  are  vrrought  iC  m- 
in  this  world,  are  purchased  thereby  :  Thus  it  ift  satcif  C7ali' 
yau  it  is  given  in  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe^  as  well  as  to  ex- ' 
ercise  those  graces,  which  are  necessary  in  those  who  are  called 
to  suffer  for  his  sake^  Phil.  i.  29.  and  eke  where  God  is  sud  ts 
have  exalted  Christ  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour^  to  ffhe  rtf 
pentance^  as  well  Z!&  forgiveness  ofsins^  Acts  v«  31.  And,  since  hh  . 
exaltation  includes  in  it  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  pbunW ;  < 
argues,  that  he  died  to  give  repentance,  and  consequently  that  iha ; 
grace  was  purchased  by  him  ;  and  when  our  Saviour  speaks  rf ; 
sending  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter  to  convince  the  world  of  *ai|*  j 
of  righteousness^  and  of  judgment^  which  comprizes  in  it  dut  ■  < 
internal  work  of  grace  that  is  wrought  by  him,  he  considen 
this  as  the  consequence  of  his  leaving  the  world,  after  he  had  \, 
finished  the  work  of  redemption  by  his  death,  and  so  purchased  '\ 
this  privilege  for  them,  John  xvi.  7,  8.        » 

•VI.  That  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  appears  frooi  i 
his  not  interceding  for  them,  as  he  saith,  -/  pray  not  for  tki 
%vorldy  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me^for  they  are  thinei 
and  not  for  his  disciples  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  should ; 
believe  on  him  through  their  word^  John  xvii.  9,  20.  This  fu> 
ther  appears  from  a  believer's  freedom  from  condemnation  be* 
ing  founded  on  Christ's  intercession,  as  well  as  his  death  and  . 
resurrection,  Rom.  viii.  34.  and  his  being,  at  the  same  timci 
styled  an  Advocate  with  the  Father y  and  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 

And  this  may  be  farther  argued  from  the  nature  of  Christ^i 
intercession,  which  (as  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place*) 
is  his  presenting  himself,  in  the  merit  of  his  death,  in  the  be- 
half oi  those  for  whom  he  suffered ;  as  also  from  his  being  at 
ways  heard  in  that  which  he  pleads  for,  John  xi.  42.  which  ar- 
gues that  they  shall  be  saved,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  intercedes  for  their  salvation  :  but  this  he  cannot 
be  said  to  do  for  all  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  event,  in  that 
all  shall  not  be  saved. 

Object*  To  this  it  is  objected  that  Christ  prayed  for  his  ene- 
mies, as  it  was  foretold  concerning  him,  by  the  prophet,  who , 
saith,  He  made  interce,fsion  for  the  transgressors,  Isa.  liii*  12. 
and  this  was  accomplished  at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  saith. 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,  Luke 
xxiii.  34.  That  which  Christ  here  prayed  for,  was  K)rgiveness, 
which  is  a  privilege  connected  with  salvation ;  and  this  he  did 
in  the  behalf  of  the  multitude  that  crucified  him  :  but  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  all  these  were  saved ;  therefore  if 
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ChrisOs  death  and  intercession  respects  the  same  persons,  and 
neccssuriiy  infers  their  salvation,  then  it  would  i'oilow,  ihat  this 
rude  and  inhuman  multitude  were  all  saved,  which  they,  who 
deny  universal  redemption  do  not  suppose. 

Answ.  Some,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  suppose,  that  there 
is  a  foundation  for  a  distinction  between  thosuL-  supplications, 
which  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  ])ut  up  to  God,  as  being 
bound,  by  the  moral  law,  in  common  with  all  mankind,  to  pray 
for  his  enemies ;  and  his  Mediatorial  prayer  or  intercession* 
In  the  former  of  these  respects,  he  prayed  for  them ;  which 
prayer,  though  it  argued  the  greatness  of  his  affection  for  them, 
yet  it  did  not  necessarily  infer  their  salvation ;  in  like  manner, 
as  Stephen,  when  dying,  is  represented  as  praying  for  those 
who  stoned  him,  when  he  saith,  Lore/y  lay  7iGt  this  sin  to  their 
char^Cy  Acts  vii«  80.  or,  as  our  Saviour  prays  for  himself  in 
the  garden,  0,  my  Father^  if  it  be  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from 
mcr.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  whereby  he  signifies  the  formidableness  of 
the  death  he  was  to  undergo,  and  th«?t  his  human  nature  could 
not  but  dread  such  a  degree  of  suffering :  this  they  suppose  to 
be  different  from  his  Mediatorial  intercession  for  his  people,  in 
which  he  represents  the  merit  of  his  death,  as  what  would  ef- 
fectually procure  die  blessings  purchased  thereby ;  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  he  could  not  be  said  to  pray  for  any  of  those  who 
crucified  him,  who  arc  excluded  from  salvation. 

But,  since  this  reply  to  the  objection  hath  some  difficulties 
attending  it,  which  render  it  less  satisfactory,  cspeciallv  because 
it  supposes  that  he  was  not  hcanl  in  that  whicli  he  prayed  for, 
when  he- desired  that  God  vfowlfi  forgive  them^  I  would  rather 
chuse  to  take  another  method  in  answering  it ;  namely,  that 
when  Christ  prays  that  God  'would  forgive  them^  he  means  that 
God  would  not  immediately  pour  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  that  wicked  generation,  as  their  crime  deser\'ed,  but  that 
they  might  still  continue  to  be  a  people  favoured  with  the 
means  of  grace ;  this  he  prays  for,  and  herein  was  answered ; 
and  his  intercession  for  them,  though  it  had  not  an  immediate 
respect  to  the  salvation  of  all  of  them,  had,  notwithstanding,  a 
subsen'iency  to  the  gathering  in  of  his  elect  amongst  them, 
whose  salvation  was  principally  intended  by  this  intercession, 
as  it  was  for  them  that  he  shed  his  blood ;  and  accordingly  I' 
apprehend,  that  this  desire  that  (iod  would  forgive  them^  im- 
plies the  same  thing  as  Moses's  request,  in  the  behalf  of  Israel, 
did,  when  he  saith,  Pardon^  I  beseech  thce^  the  iniquity  of  this 
people^  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people  from  Egypt^  until  norv^ 
Numb.  xiv.  19.  where  to  pardon  intends  nothing  else  brt  God's 
not  punishing  them  as  their  sin  deserved,  in  an  immediate,  and 
exemplar)'  way  and  manner. 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  hath  some  a^- 

VoL.  Ik  T  t 
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surd  consequences  atlcnding  it,  not  consistent  with  the  diviK 
perfections;  as, 

1.  It  would  give  occasion  for  Christ  to  be  called  the  Saviour 
of  those  who  shiill  not  be  eventually  saved  by  him,  the  Redeem- 
er of  many,  who  are  held  in  chains  by  the  justice  of  God,  and 
rereivo  no  saving  benefit  by  his  redemption,  or  for  him  to  be 
said  to  express  the  highest  instance  of  love,  in  dying  for  thoie 
who  shall  for  ever  be  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  which  implies  t 
contradiction ;  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  delivers  those 
from  the  wrath  to  comc^  1  Thess.  i.  10.  who  are,  and  shall  be 
for  ever,  children  oi  wrath  i  therefore  we  must  either  asacit 
universal  salvation,  or  deny  universal  redempUon* 

2.  It  will  also  follow  from  hence,  that  he  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God  for  all  the  sins  of  alV  men ;  for  to  lay  down  a  price  of 
redemption,  is  to  discharge  the  whole  debt,  otherwise  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  Now,  if  he  satisfied  for  all  the  sins  of  evtxj 
man,  he  did  this  that  no  sin  should  be  their  ruin,  and  colla^ 
quently  he  died  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  final  impenitency  in 
those  who  shall  perish ;  and  therefore  they  have,  by  virtue  here- 
of, a  right  to  salvation,  which  they  shall  not  obtain  :  it  foUovi 
then,  that  since  he  did  not  die  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  he  <fid 
not,  by  his  death,  redeem  all  men. 

3.  if  Christ  died  for  all  men,  he  intended  hereby  their  sat 
vation,  or  that  they  should  live :  but  it  is  certain  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  salvation  of  all  men ;  for  then  his  design  must  be  frus- 
trated with  respect  to  a  part  of  them,  for  whom  he  died,  wMch 
contains  a  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  as  not  adapting  the  mt-av 
to  the  end.  Moreover,  this  supposes  that  Christ's  attaining  the 
end  he  designed  by  his  death,  depends  on  the  will  of  man,  and 
consequently  it  subjects  him  to  disappointment,  and  renden 
God's  eternal  puq^osc  dependent  on  man's  conduct- 

4.  Since  God  designed,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  to  bring  to 
himself  a  revenue  of  glory,  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  value 
thereof,  and  Christ,  our  great  Mediator,  was,  as  the  pn^hct 
saith,  to  have  a  portion  with  the  /frcat^  :\nd  to  divide  the  spoil 
xvifh  the  titrong-^  as  the  consequence  of  his  pourtng^  out  his  soul 
ttnto  dcaihy  Isa.  liii.  12.  it  follows  from  thence,  that  if  all  arc 
not  saved,  for  whom  Clirir.t  died,  then  the  Father  and  the  Son 
would  lose  that  glory  which  they  designed  to  attain  hereby,  as 
the  work  would  he  left  incomplete ;  and  a  great  pai  t  of  man- 
kind cannot  take  occasion  from  Christ's  redeeming  tliem,  to 
adore  and  magnify  that  grace,  which  is  displayed  therein,  since 
it  is  not  eventually  conducive  to  their  salvation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  particular  re- 
demption; we  shall  now  consider  the  arguments  general^* 
brought  by  those  who  defend  the  contrary  scheme,  who  sup- 
pose, that  God  designed,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's  dcatn- 
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•Co  save  all  mankind,  upon  condition  of  their  repenting  and  be- 
lieving, according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel-covcnaat,  which  is 
substituted  in  the  room  of  that  which  was  violated  by  man's 
apostacy  from  God,  whereby  sincere  obedience  comes  in  the 
room  of  that  perfect  obedience,  which  was  the  condition  of  the 
first  covenant.  This  they  call  man's  being  brought  into  a  sal- 
vable  state  by  Christ's  death ;  so  that  Christ  rendered  salvation 
possible ;  whereas  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience,  ren- 
der it  certain.  And,  so  far  ns  this  concerns  the  design  of  God, 
in  sending  Christ  to  redeem  the  world,  they  suppose  tliat  God 
determined  hereby  to  put  man  into  such  a  state,  that  all  may 
be  saved,  if  they  will. 

And,  as  to  what  concerns  the  event,  to  wit,  man's  comply- 
ing with  the  condition,  they  that  defend  universal  redemption 
,  are  divided  in  their  sentiments  about  it ;  some  supposing  that 
Christ  purchased  faith  and  repentance  for  a  certain  number  of 
mankind,  namely,  those  who  shall  repent  and  believe,  and  pur- 
suant thereunto,  will  work  those  graces  in  them ;  whereas 
others,  who 'had  not  these  graces  purchased  for  them,  shall 
perish,  though  Christ  has  redeemed  them.  These  suppose,  that 
redemption  is  both  universal  and  particular,  in  different  re- 
spects ;  unheraaiy  in  that  all  who  sit  under  the  soimd  of  tlie- 
gospel,  have  a  conditional  grant  of  grace  contained  therein, 
whereby  they  are  put  into  a  salvable  state,  or  possibility  of  at- 
taining salvation;  and  particular^  with  respect  to  those  who 
shall  repent  and  believe,  and  so  attain  salvation;  in  which 
sense  they  apply  that  scripture,  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  the 
Saviour  ofaiimen^  especially  of  those  that  believe^  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
This  some  call  a  middle  way,  between  the  Pelagian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  methods  of  reasoning  about  this  subject;  but  it  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  inasmuch  as  they,  who  give  into 
this  hypothesis,  are  forced  sometimes  to  decline  what  they  have 
been  contending  for  on  one  side,  when  pressed  with  some  ar- 
guments brought  in  defence  of  the  other ;  therefore  we  s^all 
pass  this  over,  and  consider  the  self-consistent  scheme,  in  which 
universal  redemption  is  nnintaincd. 

The  sum  of  all  their  arguments,  who  defend  it  in  the  Pela- 
^an  way,  amounts  to  this,  viz*  that  Christ  died  not  to  purchase 
salvation  absolutely  for  any,  but  to  make  way  for  God's  enter- 
ing into  a  new  or  gospel  covenant  with  men,  in  which  salva- 
tion is  promised,  on  condition  of  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere 
obedience,  which  they  supi)ose  to  be  in  the  power  of  those  who 
have  the  gospel.  And,  that  the  heathen  may  not  be  excluded, 
though  it  cannot  be  styled  a  gospel-covenant  to  them,  there  are 
abatements  made,  as  to  what  concerns  faith,  founded  on  divine 
revelation,  and  the  only  condition  that  entitles  them  to  saltation 
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is  their  yielding  sincere  obedience  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  light.  * 

They  farther  add,  that  this  gospel-covenant  must  be  condi- 
tional, otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  a  covenanty  as  wanting 
an  essential  ingredient  contained  in  every  covenant ;  and  these 
conditions  must  be  in  our  own  power,  otherwise  the  overture 
of  salvation,  depending  on  the  performance  thereof,  would  be 
illusoT}' ;  and  it  could  not  be  called  a  covenant  of  grace,  ii 
much  as  there  can  be  no  grace,  or  favour,  in  promising  a  bit 
ing  upon  impossible  conditions ;  neither  could  this  gospel-coTe* 
nant  be  styled  a  better  covenant  than  that  which  God  entered 
into  with  our  first  parents,  in  which  the  conditions  were  in  their 
own  power ;  nor  could  it  be  an  expedient  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  fall,  or  bring  man,  in  any  sense,  into  a  salvable  state.  So 
that,  according  to  this  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  parti- 
cular redemption,  there  are  not  only  many  absurd  consequen- 
ces attending  it,  which  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  the  holiness,  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  so  derogates  as  much  from  the  divine  perfections,  as 
any  thing  that  is  argued  in  defence  of  universal  redemption  can 
be  pretended  to  do.  And,  to  sum  up  the  whole  argument, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  scripture,  as  that  which  gives  countenance 
to  it  in  a  multitude  of  instances.  This  is  the  substance  of  all 
that  is  said  in  defence  of  this  doctrine ;  and,  in  opposition  to  it^ 
we  shall  take  leave  to  observe, 

(1.)  That  it  is  taken  for  granted,  but  not  sufficiently  proved, 
that  Christ  died  to  purchase  the  covenant  of  grace ;  whereas,  if 
the  difference  between  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  the  co- 
venant of  grace,  be  only  circumstantial,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served,* then  the  death  of  Christ  is  included  among  the  con- 
ditions of  this  covenant ;  and  if  so,  the  covenant  itself  could  not 
be  the  purchase  thereof:  but,  if  by  Christ's  purchasing  the 
covenant  of  grace,  they  only  meant  his  purchasing  the  graces 
given  in  the  covenant,  we  are  far  fmm  denying  it,  though  they 
generally  do.  That  therefore  which  wc  arc  princij)aUy  to  op- 
pose, is  their  sense  of  tlie  conditionality  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  its  being  essential  to  a  covenant  to  be  conditional, 
namely,  to  depend  on  uncertain  conditions,  in  our  power  to 
perform,  it  being  as  they  suppose,  left  to  the  freedom  of  our 
own  will  to  comply  with  or  reject  them,  and  thereby  to  esta- 
blish or  disannul  this  covenant :  but  having  elsewhere  proved 
that  the  word  covenmit  is  often  used  in  scripture,  without  the 
idea  of  a  condition  annexed  to  it,!  ^^^  ^^^"  considered  in  what 
respects  those  ideas,  contained  in  a  conditional  covenant  be- 
tween man  and  man,  are  to  be  excluded,  when  we  speak  of  a 

•  See  Page  17%  179,  mt9.  ;f  See  Page  169, 170,  ante. 
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coiifenant  between  God  and  man ;  *  and  having  also,  in  main- 
taining the  doctrine  ol  election,  endeavoured  to  de&nd  the  ab« 
Boluteness  of  God's  will,  and  shewed  in  what  sense  we  are  to 
understand  those  scriptures  that  are  laid  down  in  a  conditional 
form,  f  which  may,  with  a  little  variation,  be  applied  to  our 

E resent  argument ;  we  shall,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  things 
efore  insisted  on,  add  nothing  farther  in  answer  to  this  part 
of  the  argument,  we  are  now  considering,  but  only  that  it  im- 
plies  God  to  be,  in  many  respects,  like  ourselves,  and  suppo- 
ses that  it  is  in  our  power  to  frustrate,  and  render  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  was  the  highest  display  of  divine  grace,  ineffec- 
tual, and  so  prevent  his  having  that  glory,  which  he  designed 
to  bring  to  his  own  name  thereby* 

(2.)  As  to  what  is  farther  argued,  concerning  the  covenant 
of  grace  being  a  better  covenant  than  that  which  God  made 
with  man  in  innocency,  and  therefore  that  the  conditions  there- 
of must  be  in  our  own  power,  otherwise  God,  by  insisting  on 
the  performance  of  what  is  impossible,  subverts  the  design  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  covenant  hereupon  ceases  to  be  a  covenant 
of  grace ;  it  may  be  replied  that  though  we  freely  own  that 
^the  covenant  of  grace  is,  in  many  respects,  better  than  that 
which  God  entered  into  with  man  in  innocency,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  so  were  it  impossible  for  those,  who  are  con- 
cerned therein,  to  attain  the  blessings  promised  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation ;  yet  wc  cannot  allow  that  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ditional, in  the  sense  in  which  some  understand  the  word,  much 
less  that  the  conditions  thereof  are  in  our  own  power,  or  else 
the  design  of  the  gospel  must  be  concluded  to  be  subverted* 

Therefore  we  may  take  leave  to  observe,  that  when  God  is 
said  to  require  faith,  and  all  other  graces  in  this  covenant-dis- 
pensation, and  has  connected  them  with  salvation,  this  does  not 
overthrow  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  but  rather  establish  it ; 
for  grace  and  ssdvation  are  not  only  purchased  for,  but  promi- 
jsed  and  secured  to  all  who  are  redeemed,  by  the  faithiulness 
of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  Christ  and  shall  certainly  be 
applied  to  them ;  and  whereas,  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  not 
in  our  own  power,  this  is  so  far  from  overthrowing  the  design 
of  the  gospel,  that  it  tends  to  advance  the  glory  thereof,  as  God 
hereby  takes  occasion  to  set  forth  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace,  in  making  his  people  meet  for,  and  bringing  them,  at 
last,  to  glory.  And,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  sdl  to  attain 
salvation,  this  should  be  no  discouragement  to  any  one  to  at- 
tend on  those  means  of  grace,  under  which  we  are  to  hope  for 
the  saving  effects  of  Christ's  death,  whereby  we  may  conclude 
that  eternal  life  is  purchased  for  us,  and  we  shall  at  last  be 
brought  to  it. 

•  See  rage  190,  wite^  f  Set  Vol.  I  Page  477, 480. 
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(3.)  As  to  what  is  farther  alleged,  concerning  tlie  coventtt 
of  grace,  as  designed  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  or  God'i 
intending  hereby  to  bring  man  into  a  salvable  state ;  wc  «c 
never  told,  in  scripture,  that  what  was  lost  by  our  first  apostasy 
from  God,  is  to  be  compensated  by  the  extent  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation to  all  mankind ;  and  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  gospel  t» 
discover  this  to  the  world,  but  that  the  exceeding  riches  of  di- 
vine grace  should  be  made  known  to  tlie  vessels  oj  mercy ^  ttfift 
prepared  unto  glory ^  Rom.  ix.  23.  This  is,  as  some  express  it, 
the  plank  that  remains  after  the  ship-wreck,*  or  the  great  ibufr- 
dation  of  our  hope,  and  possibility  of  esciq>ing  everlasting  d^ 
struction;  and  it  is  a  much  better  ground  of  security,  than  is 
lay  the  whole  stress  of  our  salvation  on  the  best  improvemeiiD 
of  corrupt  nature,  or  those  endeavours  which  we  are  to  use,  to 
improve  the  liberty  of  our  will,  in  order  to  our  escaping  niia, 
without  dependauce  on  the  divine  assistance;  which  is  the  me- 
thod that  they  take  to  attain  salvation,  who  thus  defend  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption* 

(4.)  As  for  our  being  brought  into  a  salvable  state  by  the 
death  of  Christ ;  the  gospel  no  where  gives  all  mankind  ground 
to  expect  salvation,  but  only  those  who  have  the  marks  and 
characters  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones ;  and  these  are  not  broudbl 
by  his  death  unto  a  mere  possibility  of  attaining  it,  but  the  acnp- 
ture  represents  them  as  having  the  earnest^  orjirst-frtdts  there- 
of, and  speaks  of  Christ  in  them^  as  the  hope  of  glory  ^  Eph»  L 
14.  Rom.  viii.  23.  They  are  also  said  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son^  chap.  v.  10.  which  is  more  than  their 
having  a  bare  possibility  of  salvation,  as  the  result  and  conse- 
quence thereof. 

(5.)  That  which  is  next  to  be  considered,  is,  what  concens 
the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  as  being  derogatory  to 
the  divine  perfections,  together  with  many  absurd  consequen- 
ces, which  are  supposed  to  attend  it.  It  is  very  common,  in  all 
methods  of  reasoning,  and  particularly  in  defending  or  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  for  persons  to  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine  b 
chargeable  with  absurdities ;  and,  as  we  have  taken  the  same 
niethod  in  opposing  universal  redemption,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  that  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  should 
have  many  absurd  consequences  charged  upon  it ;  to  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  reply,  that  thereby  it  may  be  discerned 
ivhetlicr  the  charge  be  just  or  no.   And, 

1.  The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  as  it  renders  salvation 
imposiiible  to  the  gieatest  part  of  mankind,  and  their  state  irrc- 

^  Tabula  po9t  naufra^ium^ 
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trievable  by  any  means  that  can  be  used,  and  so  has  a  tendency 
to  /ead  them  to  despair.   But  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 

1«/,  That  it  must  be  owned,  that  they,  for  whom  Christ  did 
not  die,  cannot  be  saved ;  and  therefore,  i^sid  God  described  any 
persons  by  name,  or  given  some  visible  character,  by  which  it 
might  be  certainly  concluded  that  they  were  not  redeemed,  it 
would  follow  from  thence,  that  their  state  would  be  desperate- 
But  this  is  not  his  usual  method  of  dealing  with  mankind :  he 
might,  indeed,  have  done  it,  and  then  such  M'ould  have  bees 
thereby  excluded  from,  and  not  encouraged  to  attend  on  the 
« means  of  grace  ;  but  he  has,  in  wisdom  and  sovereignty,  con- 
cealed the  event  of  things,  with  respect  hereunto,  from  the 
world ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  men's 
concluding  that  a  part  of  the  world  are  excluded  from  this  pri- 
vilege ;  and  that  they  themselves  are  included  in  that  number : 
the  latter  of  which  we  have  no  warrant  to  say,  concerning  our- 
selves, or  any  others,  especially  so  long  as  we  are  under  the 
means  of  grace.  There  is,  indeed,  one  character  of  persons  in 
the  gospel,  which  gives  ground  to  conclude  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  them,  and  that  is  what  respects  those  who  had  commit- 
ted the  unpardonable  sin.  I  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  the 
dispute,  whether  that  sin  can  now  be  committed  or  no,  since 
we  may  be  occasionally  led  to  insist  on  that  subject  under  ano*> 
dier  head;  but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  deter- 
mine, either  that  this  cannot  be  certainly  known,  since  the  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  discerning  of  spirits  is  now  ceased ;  or,  at 
least,  that  this  cannot  be  applied  to  any  who  attend  on  the  means 
of  grace  with  a  desire  of  receiving  spiritual  advantage  thereby. 

2diyy  If  Christ's  not  dying  for  the  whole  world  be  a  means 
to  lead  men  to  despair,  as  salvation  is  hereby  rendered  impos- 
sible, this  consequence  may,  with  equal  evidence,  be  deduced 
from  the  supposition,  that  all  mankind  shall  not  be  saved,  which 
they,  who  defend  universal  redemption,  pretend  not  to  deny : 
but  will  any  one  say,  that  this  supposition  leads  men  to  despair? 
or  ought  it  to  be  reckoned  a  reflection  on  the  divine  goodness, 
that  so  many  are  left  to  perish  in  their  fallen  state,  by  the  ju- 
dicial hand  of  God,  which  might  have  applied  salvation  unto 
all,  as  well  as  purchased  it  for  all  mankind  i 

'  2.  The  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  is  farther  supposed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  preaching  the  gospel,  which  is  gene- 
rally styled  a  door  of  hope ;  and  then  the  dispensation  we  are 
under  cannot  be  called  a  day  of  grace ;  which  renders  all  the 
overtures  of  salvation  made  to  sinners  illusory,  and  contains  in 
it  a  reflection,  not  only  on  the  grace  of  God,  but  his  holiness. 

In  order  to  our  replying  to  this,  something  must  be  premised 
to  explain  what  we  mean  by  a  day  of  grace,  and  the  hope  of 
the  gospeU  which  accompanies  it.  And  here  let  it  be  considered^ 
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(1.)  That  we  hereby  intend  such  a  dispensation  in  which 
sinners  are  called  to  repent  and  believe,  and  so  obtain  salv^ation  ; 
not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  attained  by  their  own 
power,  without  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
this  would  be  to  ascribe  that  to  man,  which  is  peculiar  to  God ; 
nor  that  God  would  give  his  special  grace  to  all  that  sit  under 
the  sound  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  common  obser* 
vation  and  experience,  since  many  make  a  profession  of  religion 
who  are  destitute  of  saving  grace. 

As  for  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  or  that  door  of  hope  that  is 
opened  therein  to  sinners,  we  cannot  understand  any  thing  else 
thereby,  but  that  all,  without  distinction,  are  commanded  and 
encouraged  to  wait  on  God  in  his  instituted  means  of  grace,  and 
the  event  hereof  must  be  left  to  him  who  gives  and  withholds 
success  to  them,  as  he  pleases.  All  have  this  encouragement, 
that,  peradventure  they  may  obtain  grace,  under  the  means  of 
grace ;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  styled  a  door 
of  hope,  and  God  is  not  obliged  to  grant  sinners  a  greater  de- 
gree of  hope  than  this,  to  encourage  them  to  wait  on  him  in  his 
ordinances,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  farther  motive  inducing 
us  hereunto,  namely,  that  this  is  his  ordinary  way,  in  which  he 
works  grace ;  or,  if  God  is  pleased  to  give  us  desires  after  the 
efficacy  of  his  grace,  or  any  degree  of  conviction  of  sin  and 
misery ;  this  is  still  a  farther  ground  of  hope,  though  it  fall 
short  of  that  grace  of  hope  that  accompanies  salvation. 

(2.)  As  to  what  concerns  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  overtures  of  salvation  to  all  therein,  which,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  Christ's  not  dying  for  all  men,  they  conclude  to  be 
illusory,  and  repugnant  to  the  holiness  of  God.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  we  do  not  deny  diat  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
Christ  is  offered  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  or  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  grace  is  made  public  to  all,  without  distinction  :  but  this 
will  not  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  if  we 
righdy  consider  what  is  done,  in  offering  Christ  to  sinners; 
which,  that  it  may  be  understood,  let  it  be  observed, 

1*/,  That  God  has  given  us  no  warrant  to  enter  into  his  se- 
cret determinations,  respecting  the  event  of  things,  so  as  to  give 
any  persons  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  redeemed,  and 
have  a  warrant  to  apply  to  themselves  the  promise  of  salvation, 
or  any  blessings  that  accompany  it,  while  in  an  unconverted 
state.  Ministers  are  not  to  address  their  discourses  to  a  mixed 
multitude  of  professing  Christians,  in  such  a  way,  as  though 
they  knew  that  they  were  all  effectually  called,  and  chosen  of 
God.  Our  Saviour  compares  them  to  the  faithful  and  rvise 
steward^  whose  business  it  is  to  give  every  one  their  portion  of 
meat  in  due  seafton^  Luke  xii.  42.  and  therefore  they  are,  con- 
shte^tly  with,  what  is  contained  in  scripture,  to  tell  tliem,  that 
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salvation  is  purchased  for  a  part  of  mankind,  and  they  know 
not  but  that  they  may  be  of  that  number,  which  will  be  an  evi« 
dence  to  them  that  they  are  so. 

2^/^,  Wlien  Christ  is  said  to  be  oiFered  to  sinners,  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  that,  which  is  intended  thereby,  is  his 
being  set  forth  therein  as  a  most  desirable  object,  altogether 
lovely,  worthy  to  be  embraced,  and  submitted  to;  and  not  only 
ao,  but  that  he  will  certainly  save  all  whom  he  effectually  calls, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  purchased  salvation  for  them. 

Sdlff^  It  includes  in  it  an  informing  sinners,  that  it  is  their  in- 
diapensible  duty  and  interest  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  in  order 
thereto,  that  they  are  commanded  and  encouraged  to  wait  oa 
him  for  that  grace,  which  can  enable  them  thereunto :  and,  as 
a  farther  encouragement,  to  let  them  know  that  there  b  a  cer- 
tain connexion  between  grace  and  salvation ;  so  that  none,  who 
are  enabled,  by  faith,  to  come  to  Christ,  shall  be  cast  out,  or 
jpejected  by  him.  This  is  the  preaching  and  hope  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  in  this  sense,  the  overtures  of  salvation  are  made  therein ; 
which  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  par- 
ticular redemption.'"* 

Object,  Though  this  be  such  a  method  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, as  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  special  redemption ;  yet 
there  is  another  way  of  preaching  it,  which  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  express  words  of  scripture,  and  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  univeraal  redemption ;  and  accordingly  sinners  ought  to  be 
told,  that  the  great  God,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  ex- 
postulates wim  them,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  of  life  and 
salvation,  when  he  represents  himself,  as  having  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked^  and,  with  an  earnestness  of  expression 
says,  Turn  ye^  turn  ye^from  your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  0  house  of  Israel?  £zek.  xxxiii.  11.  Therefore  the  design 
of  the  gospel  is,  to  let  the  world  know  that  God's  dealing  with 
ni^nkind,  in  general,  are  full  of  goodness ;  he  would  not  have 
any  perish,  and  therefore  has  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  them  all, 
and,  as  the  consequence  hereof,  pleads  with  them  to  turn  to 
him,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefits  purchased  thereby. 

Answ.  Whatever  be  the  sense  of  these  expostulatory  express 
sions,  which  we  frequendyjneet  with  in  scripture,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  they  infer,  that  the  saving  grace  of  repentance  i» 
in  our  own  power ;  for  that  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  many  other  scriptures,  but  to  the  experience  of  every  true 
penitent,  whose  language  is  like  that  of  Ephraim,  Turn  thou 
me,  and  J  shall  be  turned,  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  nor  must  we  conclude, 
that  God  designs  to  save  those  that  shall  not  be  saved ;  for 
then  he  could  not  say,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 

*  See  thU  iruuted  on,  and  farther  explained,  in  anewer  to  an  objection  to  the  tame 
ttwrpue,  agaimei  the  df trine  of  particular  election,  in  Vol.  I  P^fe  508^  SQp. 

Vol.  II.  U  u 
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mif  pleamre,  Issi- ^U'u  10.  If  these  ideas,  as  unworthy  of  Goj, 
be  abstracted  from  the  sense  of  such-like  scriptures,  we  nuv 
understand  them,  not  only  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  At 
divine  perfections,  but  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  redenp* 
tion ;  which,  that  it  may  appear,  let  it  be  consideredi  that  it  a 
a  very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  God  to  condescend  M 
use  human  modes  of  speaking,  and  those,  in  particular,  by  wUck 
various  passions  are  set  forth  ;  notwithstanding,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  these  passions  are  in  God  as  they  are  in  meiw 
Such  expostulations  as  these,  when  used  by  us,  signify,  that  vc 
earnestly  desire  the  good  of  others,  and  are  often  warning  thai 
of  their  danger :  but  all  is  to  no  piupose,  for  they  are  obiti- 
nately  set  on  their  own  ruin,  which  we  can  by  no  means  pr^ 
vent ;  it  being  either  out  of  our  power  to  help  them,  or,  it  we 
could,  it  would  not  redound  to  our  honour  to  do  it.  This  dratn 
forth  such-like  expostulations  from  men ;  but  the  weakness  cqb- 
tained  in  them,  is  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  God :  it  can* 
not  be  said  to  be  out  of  his  ix>wer  to  give  grace  to  impenitent 
sinners ;  nor,  in  case  he  has  so  determined,  will  it  tend  to  hii 
dishonour  to  bestow  it.  Now,  that  we  may  understand  the 
sense  of  these  scriptures,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  life  and  deaths  in  scripture,  are  oftentimes  used  to 
signify  the  external  dispensations  of  providence,  as  to  what  con* 
cerns  that  good  or  evil,  which  God  would  biing  on  his  pcqpk: 
thus  it  is  said,  See^  I  have  set  before  thee  this  daif^  life  andgood^ 
death  and  evil^  Dcut.  xxx.  15,  19,  20.  where  life  is  explained 
in  the  following  words,  as  signifying  their  being  multiplied  and 
blessed  in  the  land^  rvhither  they  xvere  to  g'O  to  possess  it;  and 
when  God  advises  them  in  a  following  verse,  to  choose  life^  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  both  they  and  their  seed  should  lite^ 
that  they  might  dwell  in  the  land^  which  the  Lord  fni*are  to  their 
fathers  to  give  them  ;  and  elsewhere,  when  God  sa}'^,  bv  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  I  set  before  tjou  the  xvay  of  life ^  and  the  ivay 
of  deaths  Jer.  xxi.  8.  he  explains  it  in  the  following  words,  as 
containing  an  expedient  for  their  escaping  temporal  judgments, 
when  he  says,  He  that  abidcth  in  the  city^  shall  die  by  the  srvord^ 
and  by  the  famine^  and  by  the  pestilence ;  but  he  that  goeth  mt^ 
and  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans^  shall  live.    And  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  to  conclude,  but  that  many  other  expressions,  of  the  like 
nature,  in  which  God  promises  life,  or  threatens  death  to  the 
house   of  Israel,   by   the   prophets,  who   often  warned  them 
of  their  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  dying  in  their  ene- 
mies' land,  have  a  more  immediate  respect  thereunto  ;  and  that 
proverbial  expression,  which  the  Israelitts  are  represented  at 
making  use  of,   The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes^  and  the 
childrens^  teeth  are  set  on  edge^  Ezek.  xviii.  2.  seems  to  inti- 
mate no  more  than  this ;  j.  d.  that  our  fathers  have  sinned,  and 
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thereby  deserved  that  the  nation  should  be  ruined  by  being 
carried  captive,  and  we  must  sufF^T  for  their  sins ;  in  answer  to 
which,  God  tells  them,  that  this  proverb  should  not  be  used 
by  them,  but  this  evil  should  be  brought  on  them  for  their  own 
iniquities,  or  prevented  by  their  reformation,  namely,  by  for- 
saking their  idolatry^  ivhoredom^  violence^  oppression^  and  other 
abominations.  And  then  he  adds,  ver.  12,  13,  IT,  18*  the  soul 
that  stnneth^  it  shall  die,  that  is,  if  you  continue  to  commit  these 
vile  enormities,  you  shall  be  followed  with  all  those  judgments 
which  shall  tend  to  your  utter  ruin ;  but  if  the  wicked  will  turn 
from  all  his  sins  which  he  hath  committed^  he  shall  surely  live^ 
he  shall  not  die^  ver.  21.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  these  and  such- 
like texts,  then  it  was  not  wholly  out  of  their  own  power  thus 
to  turn  to  God,  how  much  soever  that  special  grace,  which  ac- 
cx>mpanies  salvation,  be  out  of  our  power.  It  is  one  thing  to 
aay,  that  man  cannot  work  a  principle  of  grace  in  himself,  or 
to  do  that  by  his  own  power,  which  is  the  special  gift  and  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  have 
ground  to  cx])cct  eternal  salvation ;  and  another  thing  to  say, 
that  he  cannot  abstain  from  some  gross  enormities,  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  desolating  judgments.  But  if  it  will  not  be 
allowed  that  this  is  the  sense  of  all  those  scriptures,  that  pro- 
mise or  threaten  life  or  deaths  which  I  do  not  pretend  peremp- 
torily to  assert,  let  it  be  fardicr  added, 

2*  That  if  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  be  included  in  the 
word  life^  and  the  contrary  in  deaths  in  the  scriptures  but  now 
referred  to,  we  may  account  for  the  sense  of  them,  without  sup- 
posing that  God  designs  what  shall  never  come  to  pass,  to  wit, 
the  universal  salvation  of  mankind,  tl^ugh  a  part  of  them  shall 
not  be  saved,  by  considering  desire,  in  him,  as  signifying  the 
effects  of  desire  in  men.*  Thus  God^s  not  desiring  a  thing, 
denotes  it  not  to  be  the  object  of  desire ;  accordingly  when  he 
desires  not  the  death  of  sinners,  it  implies,  that  they  ought  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  it,  as  the  mc^&t  formidable  evil ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  taking  pleasure  in  a  thing,  as  he  does  in  the 
salvation  of  his  people,  signifies  not  only  his  intending  to  save 
them,  but  the  inexpressible  happiness  which  they  shall  attain 
thereby ;  and,  when  he  exhorts  them,  as  an  expedient  to  attain 
this  privilege,  to  turn^  this  signifies  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  salvation  and  repentance,  or  turning  to  God,  which^ 
though  it  be  God^s  gift,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  our  act  and  in- 
dispensible  duty*  Therefore,  if  we  take  this,  and  such-like 
scriptures,  in  either  of  these  two  senses,  they  arc  far  from  giv- 
ing countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption. 

3.  There  is  another  absurd  consequence  charged  upon  the 
doctrine  of  special  redemption,  namely,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
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with  our  being  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  repent  and  bthedt 
fir  the  remission  ofsins^  or  to  the  saving  of  the  soul^  as  acrip- 
ture  gives  all  men  a  warrant  to  do.  Acts  ii.  38.  and  since  ail 
are  commanded  to  exercise  these  graces,  and  to  expect  salva- 
tion, as  connected  therewith,  the  doctrine  of  particular  redenip- 
tion»  as  a  late  writer  insinuates,  puts  us  under  a  necessity  of 
believing  a  lie*  And  he  farther  adds,  that  if  the  condition,  aa* 
nexed  to  the  promise  of  salvation,  be  impossible,  and  knova 
to  be  so,  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  set  about  it ;  and,  if  he 
who  promises  knows  it  to  be  so,  he  promises  nothing,  becausp 
nothing  that  a  person  can  obtain,  or  be  the  better  for,  wherebf 
he  is  (kluded,  and  a  cheat  put  upon  him,  by  pretending  kind- 
ness, in  making  the  promise,  and  intending  nO  ^uch^thingi* 
Thus  that  author  represents  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, as  containing  the  most  blasphemous  consequences  ttnt 
wor4s  can  express :  he  must  therefore  have  been  very  sure  thtt 
his  argument  was  luianswerably  just,  though,  I  hope,  we  shall 
be  able  to  n^ake  it  appear  that  it  is  far  from  being  so;  which| 
that  we  may  do,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  wc  are  to  distinguish  between  a  person's  being 
bound  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  believe  that  Christ  died  far 
him ;  the  first  act  of  faith  does  not  contain  in  it  a  person's'  being 
persuaded  that  Christ  died  for  him,  but  that  he  is  the  Objed 
pf  fsuth,  as  he  is  represented  to  be  in  scripture ;  and  accordiogjlT 
it  suppose!^  ^at  we  are  convinced  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah, 
that  he  purchased  FiUvation  for  all  who  shall  attain  it,  and  it 
able  to  save,  unto  the  utmost,  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him; 
and  also*,  tliat  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  so  to  do*  And,  since 
saving  faith  is  not  in  our. own  power,  but  die  work  and  gift  of 
divine  grace,  we  are  encouraged  to  wait  on  God  in  his  ordi- 
nances, and,  with  fervent  prayer,  to  beseech  him  that  he  would 
work  this  grace  in  us,  acknowledging,  that  if  he  should  deny 
us  this  blessing,  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him ;  and  we 
are  to  continue  v/aiting  on  him,  and  using  all  those  means 
which  are  in  our  power,  though  they  cannot  attain  their  end, 
without  his  blessings ;  and,  when  he  is  pleased  to  work  this 
grace  in  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  put  forth  another  act  of 
faith,  which  is  properly  saving,  as  intended  by  the  scripture, 
which  speaks  oi  belicoing  to  the  saving  of  the  soul^  which  con- 
sists in  Receiving  of  him,  and  resting  on  him  for  salyation,  as 
hoping  that  he  hath  died  for  us,  inasmuch  as  he  h^th  given  u^ 
that  temper  and  disposition  of  soul,  which  is  contained  in  that 
tiiaracter  which  is  given  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died. 

(2.)  We  must  farther  distinguish  between  God's  command- 
ing all  that  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  to  believe  in 
fhrist;  and  his  giving  them  ground  to  expect  salvatioD,  before 
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ihey  believe  in  him.  Faith  and  repentance  may  be  asserted  to 
be  duties  incumbent  on  all,  and  demanded  of  them,  when^ 
at  the  same  time,  it  doth  not  follow  that  all  are  given  to  ex* 
pect  salvation,  upon  the  bare  declaration  that  they  are  so. 
Accordingly  the  command  and  encouragement  is  to  be  consi 
dered  in  this  order ;  first,  as  it  respects  our  obligation  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  then,  as  it  respects  our  hope  of  salvation ;  and  nei- 
ther die  former  nor  the  latter  of  these  does,  in  the  least,  infer 
that  God  intended  to  save  all  mankind,  or  gave  them  ground 
to  expect  salvation,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ. 

(3.)  As  to  what  is  farther  suggested,  concerning  salvation's 
being  promised  on  such  conditions,  as  are  known,  both  by  God 
and  man,  to  be  impossible,  the  only  answer  that  need  be  given 
to  this,  is,  that  though  with  men  this  is  impossible^  yet  -with  God 
all  things  are  possible^  Matt.  xix.  26.  When  we  consider  faith 
and  repentance,  as  conditions  connected  with  salvation,  or  as 
evincing  our  right  to  claim  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  that  sal- 
vation, which  is  purchased  by  him,  (in  which  sense,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  we  do  not  oppose  their  being  called  conditions 
thereof,  by  those  who  are  tenacious  of  that  mode  of  speaking  ;* 
and  we  do  not  call  them  impossible  conditions,  any  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  so,  without  the  powerful  energj"  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  w«  cannot  think  that  our  asserting,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  all  mankind  should  thus  repent  and  believe,  is  a  doctrine 
Contnuy  to  scripture,  which  gives  us  ground  to  conclude,  that 
all  men  shall  not  be  saved,  and  consequently  that  all  shall  not 
believe  to  the  saving  of  the  souL  And,  when  we  consider  the 
impossibility  thereof,  we  do  not  suppose  that  God  has  given  all 
mankind  ground  to  ex[>ect  this  saving  faith,  upon  which  the 
blasphemous  suggestion,  relating  to  his  deluding  men,  is  found- 
ed ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  God  has  not  told  any  one, 
who  attends  on  his  ordinances,  in  hope  of  obtaining  this  grace, 
that  he  will  not  give  him  faith ;  and  more  than  this  need  not 
be  desired  by  persons  to  induce  them  to  perform  this  dut}', 
while  praying  and  waiting  for  the  happy  event  thereof,  to  wit, 
our  obtaining  these  graces,  and  so  being  enabled  to  conclude 
that  Christ  has  died  for  us. 

4.  If  all  the  absurdities  before  mentioned  will  not  take  place 
to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  there  is 
another  argument,  which  they,  who  oppose  it,  conclude  to  be 
unanswerable,  namely ^  that  it  does  not  conduce  so  much  to  ad- 
vance the  grace  of  God,  as  to  assert  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  inasmuch  as  more  are  included  herein,  as  the  objects  of 
divine  favour,  therefore  God  is  hereby  more  glorified. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  advance  the 
divine  perfections,  to  suppose  that  God  designed  to  save  any 

*  >^  jPoftf  196, 19r»  «nre« 
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that  shall  perish,  for  that  would  be  to  argue,  as  has  been  before 
considered,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  uIts- 
tioo  of  fliany,  is  frustrated*  But,  since  the  stress  of  the  argih 
ment  is  laid  on  the  display  of  the  gkxy  of  dhrine  grace ;  itiM 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  extent  of  the  favour,  with  re- 
spect to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  as  it  does  in  its  being  fret 
and  undeserved,  and  tending,  for  diis  reason,  to  lay  the  highest 
c»bligation  on  those  who  are  concerned  herein,  which  is  ibe 
most  known  sense  of  the  word  grm^Cm 

But  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  is  only  a  criti- 
cism, respecting  the  sense  of  a  word,  it  may  be  farther  replied 
to  it,  that  if  the  grace,  or  goodness  of  God,  be  mere  magnifiisrf 
by  universal,  than  particular  redemption,  as  including  nioze» 
who  are  the  objects  thereof,  the  same  method  of  reasonJDf 
would  hold  good,  and  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  proYe, 
that  there  must  be  an  universal  salvation  of  mankind  ;  for  that 
would  be  a  greater  display  of  divine  goodness,  than  for  God 
only  to  save  a  few ;  and  it  would  be  yet  more  eminently  dis- 
played, had  he  not  only  saved  all  mankind,  but  fallen  angels. 
Shall  the  goodness  of  God  be  pretended  to  be  reflected  on,  be- 
cause he  does  not  extend  it  to  all  that  might  have  been  the  ob- 
{*ects  thereof,  had  he  pleased  i  Has  he  not  a  right  to  do  what 
ic  will  with  his  own  ^  And  mav  not  his  favour  be  communica- 
ted  in  a  discriminating  way,  whereby  it  will  he  more  advanced 
and  adored,  by  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  without  ouf 
taking  occasion  from  thence  to  reply  against  him,  or  say,  what 
dost  thou  ? 

And  to  this  it  mav  be  added,  that  thev,  who  make  use  of  this 
method  of  reasoning,  ought  to  consider  that  it  tends  as  much 
to  militate  against  the  doctrine  they  maintain,  namely,  that 
God  hath  put  all  mankind  into  a  salvable  state,  or  that  Christ, 
by  his  death,  procured  a  possibility  of  salvation  for  all ;  which, 
according  to  their  argiunent,  is  not  so  great  a  display  of  the 
divine  goodness,  as  though  God  hnd  actually  saved  all  man- 
kind, which  he  might  liave  done  ;  for  he  mi{;ht  have  given  re- 
penUmce  and  remission  of  sins  to  all,  as  well  as  sent  his  Son 
to  die  for  all ;  therefore,  upon  this  head  of  argument,  univer- 
sal redemption  cannot  he  defended,  without  asserting  univer- 
sal salvation,  llius  concerning  those  absiudities  which  are  pre- 
tended to  l)c  fastened  on  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption ; 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  last  and  principal  argument  that  is 
generally  brought  against  it,  namely, 

5.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  scripture :  and 
some  speak  with  so  much  assiurmce,  as  though  there  were  not 
one  word  in  scripture,  intimating,  that  our  Lord  died  only  for 
a  few,  or  only  for  the  elect  ;*  though  others  will  own,  that  then; 

*  See  ffhitbfi  JHicmme,  Uc,  pose  113. 
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are  some  scriptures  that  assert  pardcular  redemption,  but  that 
these  are  but  few ;  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption must  be  aquiesced  in,  as  being  maintained  by  a  far 
greater  number  of  scriptures :  but,  in  answer  to  this,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  scriptures,  brought  in 
defence  of  either  side  of  the  question,  that  will  give  any  great 
advantage  to  the  cause  they  maintain,  unless  it  could  be  made 
appear  that  they  understood  them  in  the  true  and  genuine  sense 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  therein :  but  this  is  not  to  be  passed  over, 
without  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  sense  thereof,  which  we 
shall  do,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  does  not  overthrow  the 
doctrine  we  have  been  maintaining,  how  much  soever  the  mode 
of  expression  may  seem  to  oppose  it ;  and,  in  order  hereunto, 
we  shall  first  consider  in  what  sense  aU^  all  meriy  the  worlds  all 
the  worlds  and  such-like  words  are  taken  in  scripture,  as  well 
as  in  common  modes  of  speaking,  in  those  matters  that  do  not 
immediately  relate  to  the  subject  of  imiversal  redemption;  and 
then  we  may,  without  much  difficulty,  apply  the  same  limita- 
tions to  the  like  manner  of  speaking,  which  we  find  in  those 
scriptures  which  are  brought  for  the  proof  of  universal  redemp- 
tion. Here  we  are  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  words 
that  are  used,  which  seem  to  denote  the  universality  of  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of,  when  nothing  less  is  intended  thereby,  in  va- 
rious instances,  which  have  no  immediate  reference  to  die  doc- 
trine of  redemption.    And, 

(1.)  As  to  the  word  alL  It  is  certain,  that  it  is  often  used 
when  ever}'  individual  is  not  intended  thereby  :  thus  we  read 
in  £xod.  ix.  6.  that  all  the  cattle  ofE^pt  diedy  when  the  plague 
of  murrain  was  inflicted  on  the  beasts ;  whereas  it  is  said,  in 
the  following  words,  that  none  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of 
Israel  died;  and,  from  ver.  3.  it  appears  that  none  of  the  Effyp* 
tians*  cattle  died^  save  those  in  the  field;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
there  was  a  great  number  of  cattle  that  died  not,  which  were 
reserved  to  be  cut  off  by  a  following  plague,  viz*  that  of  hail^ 
in  ver.  19.  Moreover,  it  is  said,  in  ver.  25.  that  the  hail  smote 
every  herb  of  the  fields  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field;  yet  wc 
read,  in  chap.  x.  5.  of  the  locusts  eating  the  residue  of  thai 
-which  escapedy  and  remained  unto  them  from  the  hail. 

Again,  we  read,  in  Exod.  xxxii.  3.  that  all  the  people  brake 
off*  the  golden  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  earSy  of  which 
Aaron  made  the  calf,  which  they  worshipped ;  whereas  it  is 
not  probable  that  all  wore  ear-rings ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  all 
did  not  join  with  them,  who  committed  idolatry  herein ;  for 
the  apostle  intimates  as  much,  when  he  speaks  of  some  of  thtm 
as  being  idolaters y  who  sat  down  to  eat  anddrinky  and  rose  up  t$ 
platfy  1  Cor.  X.  7.  And  some  conclude,  that  those  of  the  tribe 
of  Ia-vi,  who  gathered  themselves  unto  JflsseSy  and  joined  with 
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him  in  executing  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  idolaters,  are 
said  to  bti  on  the  Lord^s  sidt;  not  barely  because  they  repented 
of  their  idolatry,  but  because  they  did  not  join  with  the  rest  m 
it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  text,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  all  exempted  from  the  charge  of  idolatry*,  though 
it  be  said,  that  all  the  sons  of  Ijrvi  were  gathered  to  him;  for 
we  read,  in  ver.  29.  of  every  man*s  slaying'  his  son^  and  his  bro- 
ther; and,  in  Dcut.  xxxiii.  9.  it  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  that 
they  did  not  know  their  fathers^  nor  their  children^  that  is,  they 
did  not  spare  them ;  therefore  some  of  that,  as  well  as  the  other 
tribes,  jomed  in  the  idolatry,  though  they  were  all  gathered  to 
Moses,  as  being  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Again,  we  read,  in  Zeph.  ii.  14.  where  the  prophet  speab 
concerning  God'^s  destroying  Syria^  and  making  Nineveh  dei> 
hte^  that  all  the  beasts  of  the  niilions  shall  lodge  in  the  upper 
lintels  of  it;  by  which  he  intends  that  those  beasts,  that  geac- 
lally  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  places  remote  from  cities, 
such  as  the  cormorant  and  bittern^  &c.  should  take  up  their  re- 
sidence in  those  places,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Ninevites ;  therefore  all  the  beasts  cannot  be  supposed  to  sig- 
nify  all  that  were  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Again,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  chap.  ii.  2.  when  speaking  of 
the  multitude  which  should  come  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^x 
house^  which  he  expresses  by  all  nations  coming  to  it^  explaina 
what  is  meant  by  all  nations  coming  to  ity  in  the  following  verse, 
namely,  that  many  people  should  say^  Let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord;  and  tlie  prophet  Micah,  referring  to  the  same 
thing,  says,  in  cliapi  iv.  2.  that  many  nations  shall  say^  Let  us 
go  up  to  it  J  as  containing  a  prediction  of  what  was  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  gospel-day,  in  those  that,  out  of  various  nations,  adhe- 
red to  the  true  religion. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  IT.  that  the  fame  of  David 
went  forth  into  all  the  lands^  which  cannot  be  meant  of  those 
which  were  far  remote,  but  those  that  were  round  abom  Judea. 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  iii.  J,  ('».  that  yerusalem^  and 
all  jfudea^  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan^  xvent  out  to 
yohn^  and  were  baptized  of  him  ;  which  cannot  be  understood 
in  any  other  sense,  but  that  a  great  number  of  them  went  out 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  And  when  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  xxi. 
26.  that  all  men  held  John  as  a  prophet^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Scribes  and  Fharisees,  and  many  others,  who  cast  con- 
tempt on  him,  held  him  to  be  so ;  but  that  there  were  a  great 
many  who  esteemed  him  as  such.  And  when  our  Saviour  sap, 
in  Matt.  x.  22.  Te  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name*s  sake^ 
it  is  certain,  that  those  that  embraced  Christianity  are  to  be  eX' 
eluded  out  of  their  number  who  hated  them.  Again,  when  it 
Is  said,  in  Acts  ii.  5.  that  there  were  dwelling  at  yerutalem^ 
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yews  of  every  nation  under  heaven^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  there  were  Jews  residing  in  every  nation,  wlio  resorted  to 
Jerusalem ;  upon  which  occasion,  a  learned  writer  *  puts  tlii^ 
question.  Were  there  any  who  resorted  there  from  England  or 
Scotland  i 

Again,  we  read,  in  John  iii.  26.  that  John's  disciples  came 
to  him,  complaining,  that  jfesiis  baptized^  and  all  men  came  ufi« 
to  him  ;  by  which  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood,  but  that . 
many,  among  the  Jews  attended  on  his  ministry,  which  were, 
by  far,  the  smaller  part  of  that  nation.  By  these,  and  many 
other  scriptures,  that  might  be  brought  to  the  same  purpose,  it 
appears,  that  the  word  All  sometimes  denotes  not  every  indi- 
vidual, but  a  part  of  mankind* 

(2.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  un* 
derstand  the  worldj  or  all  the  world;  from  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  only  a  small  part  of  the  world  is  intended  thereby  in 
many  scriptures :  thus  the  Pharisees  said,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  number  of  the  Jews  following  our  Saviour,  in  John  zi.  19. 
The  world  is  gone  after  him*  How  small  a  part  of  the  world 
was  the  Jewish  nation  ?  and  how  small  a  part  of  the  Jewish  na^ 
tion  attended  on  our  Saviour's  ministry?  yet  this  is  called  the 
world. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Luke  ii.  1.  There  went  out  a  decree  fron% 
Aiigtistusy  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed;  by  which  nothing 
more  is  intended  than  those  countries  that  were  subject  to  the 
Roman  empire ;  and,  in  Acts  xvii.  26.  it  is  said,  that  these  thaf 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down^  are  come  hither  also  ;  which 
cannot  be  meant  in  any  other  sense,  but  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  aposdes  had  exercised  their  ministry*  And  when  the 
apostle  tells  the  church,  in  Rom.  i.  8*  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  worlds  he  only  means  those  other  churches 
that  were  planted  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  And,  in  Acts 
xi.  28.  it  is  said,  that  Agabus  signijled^  by  the  Spirit^  that  there, 
should  be  a  great  dearth^  throughout  all  the  world;  by  which 
nothing  is  meant  but  all  adjacent  countries,  which  is  to  be  ta* 
ken  in  the  same  sense,  as  when  it  is  said,  in  Gen.  xli.  51.  that 
all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn^  because  the  famine 
was  so  sore  in  all  landsy  that  is,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
thus  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  all  men^  the 
ivorldy  and  aJl  the  worlds  is  often  taken  for  a  small  part  of  man* 
kind. 

But,  that  we  may  be  a  little  more  particular  in  considering 

tbe  various  limitations  these  words  are  subject  to  in  scripture, 

as  well  as  in  our  common  modes  of  speaking,  let  it  be  observed^ 

1«/,  That  sometimes  nothing  is  intended  by.  all  men^  but  all 

sorts  of  men,  without  distinction  of  sexj  nfitiop,  estate,  qualityi 

•   Vid.  Era*,  in  Iqc, 

Vo-fit  IL  X  X 
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and  coaditioo,  of  men  in  the  worid :  thus  the  aposde  says^  in 
1  Con  ix.  19.  I  made  m^uelf  servant  to  atiy  that  I  mifht  gam 
the  more;  this  he  explains  in  the  following  verses,  as  including 
men  oi  all  ranks  and  characters :  To  the  Jrws^  I  became  a  yewi 
to  them  that  zuere  wider  the  laxvj  as  under  the  law;  to  them  thai 
Vfere  without  the  lawy  as  without  law;  to  the  iveaij  I  became 
weak:  I  became  ail  things  to  ail  meny  that  by  any  means  J  mighi 
gain  some* 

2diy,  Sometimes  the  word  All,  or  the  xvorUj  is  taken  for  th^ 
Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews :  thus  the  apostle  saith,  in 
Rom*  xi«  12.  Now  if  the  fall  of  them^  viz*  the  Jews,  be  the 
riches  of  the  worlds  that  is,  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  explains  it  in 
the  following  words ;  And  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles^  how  much  more  their  fulness  f  and  in  ver.  32.  he 
•aith,  God  hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief  that  he  might  haoemer* 
Of  upon  all.* 

Sdh/y  The  world  is  sometimes  taken  for  those  who  do  not 
believe,  in  opposition  to  the  church :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Rev. 
xiii.  3,  4.  All  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast  and  they  'wor-' 
shipped  the  dragon;  which  is  farther  explained,  in  ven  8^  where 
it  IS  said,  that  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him^ 
whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life;  and  in  1  John 
V*  19.  it  is  said.  We  know  that  we  are  of  Gody  and  the  whole 
Xuorld  Iketh  in  wickedness^  or,  as  some  render  it,t  m  the  wicked 
one^  as  being  subject  to  Satan ;  but  the  church  is  exempted  from 
tliat  charge,  notwithstanding  the  universalit}'  of  this  expression* 

4>thli/y  Sometimes  the  word  All  is  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  thing  bpoken  of,  which  is  vcr>'  easy  to  be  understood,  though 
not  expressed  :  thus  the  apostle  in  Tit.  ii.  9.  exhorts  servants  to 
be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters^  and  to  please  them  well  in  all 
thinga;  which  must  be  certainly  understood  as  intending  all 
things  just,  and  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  civil 
laws  of  the  land,  in  which  they  live. 

Sthhfy  The  word  All  is  often  used,  not  only  in  scripture,  but 
in  our  common  modes  of  speaking,  to  signify  only  those,  who 
are  the  objects  of  that  thing,  which  is  done  for  them,  and  then 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  action,  or  the  person  that  performs 
it ;  as  when  we  say,  all  malefactors  under  a  sentence  of  death, 
arc  to  be  pardoned  by  the  king ;  we  mean  nothing  else  by  it, 
but  that  all,  who  are  pardoued,  do  receive  their  pardon  from 
him;  or  when  vf^  say,  that  virtue  renders  all  men  happy,  and 
rice  miserable ;  we  mean,  that  all  who  are  virtuous  ai-e  happy, 
Itnd  all  who  are  vicious  miserable ;  not  that  virtue,  abstracted 
fit>m  the  exercise  thereof,  makes  any  happy,  or  vice  miserable; 
in  which  case,  the  word  all  is  not  taken  for  every  individual 
person,  but  only  for  those  who  are  either  good  or  bad :  and  this 
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jis  Rf^eeablc  to  the  scripture-mode  of  speaking ;  as  when  it  19 
«aid,  in  Prov.  xxiii*  21.  Drowsiness  shail  clothe  a  vian^  or  eveiy 
lOaDy  ivith  rags;  or  sloth  reduces  all  to  poverty ;  not  all  man- 
kind, but  all  who  arc  addicted  to  this  vice* 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  in  Psal.  cxlv.  14*  The  Lord  upholdeth 
all  that  fully  andrcaseth  up  all  those  that  be  bowed  down;  which 
is  not  to  be  understood,  as  though  God  keeps  all  mankind  from 
falling,  or  raises  every  individual  person,  that  is  bowed  down^ 
so  as  not  to  suffer  him  to  sink  under  his  burden;  but  that  all 
who  are  upheld,  or  raised  up,  when  bowed  down,  are  made  par- 
takers of  this  privilege  by  the  Lord  alone. 

Having  shewn  in  what  sense  the  word  All^  or  all  the  world^ 
is  frequently  used  in  scripture,  when  not  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  redemption ;  we  shall  now  consider  the  application  thereof 
unto  it,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that  those  scriptures,  which  are 
*  generally  brought  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption, do  not  tend  to  support  it,  or  overthrow  the  contraxy 
doctrine  that  we  are  maintaining. 

1.  The  first  scripture,  that  is  often  referred  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  1  John  ii.  2.  in  which  it  is  said,  concerning  our  Saviour^ 
that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins^  and  not  for  ours  only^  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world*  For  the  understanding  of 
which,  we  must  consider,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  thiit  the 

rde  writes  this  epistle  to  the  converted  Jews,  scattered 
ugh  various  countries  in  Asia,  as  Peter  is  said  to  do,  1  Pet. 
i«  1.  and  James,  James  i«  1*  for  which  reason  they  are  called 
general  epistles ;  as  likewise  this  of  John  is,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  addressed  to  particular  churches  among  the  Gentiles, 
converted  to  the  taith,  as  most  of  the  apostle  Paul's  are.  Now, 
it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned,  when  these 
believine  Jews  are  given  to  understand,  that  Christ  is  a  propi^ 
tiationjor  their  sins^  and  not  for  their'* s  o/i/z/,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world;  the  meaning  is,  not  for  their  sins  only,  who 
were  Jews,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  believing  Gentiles,  or  those 
who  were  converted  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  This  has  been  before  con- 
sidered to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  world  in  many  scrip- 
tures ;  and  so  the  sense  is,  that  the  saving  effects  of  Christ's 
death  redound  to  all  who  believe,  througliout  the  world,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  Another  scripture  generally  brought  to  prove  universal 
redemption,  is,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  9*  That  he^  to  wit,  Christ,  by 
the  grace  of  God^  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  For  the 
understanding  of  which,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  words 
immediately  following,  which  are  plainly  an  illustration  thereof^ 
accordingly  they,  for  whom  Christ  tasted  death,  are  styled 
manfj  ^onSf  who  are  to  be  brought  to  glory  ;  suid,  in  order  thert* 
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UntO)  Chtht^  the  Captmn  of  their  sahatian^  was  made  perfefi 
f^hrough  sufferings^  which  is  an  explication  of  his  being  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour^  for  the  suffering  of  death  ;  and  it  plainlijr 

Kruvcs,  that  it  was  for  these  only  that  he  tasted  death,  and  that 
y  every  man^  for  whom  he  tasted  it,  is  meant  every  one  of  his 
bonS)  or  of  those  who  are  described,  in  ver*  11.  as  sanctified^ 
und  whom  he  is  fiot  ashamed  to  call  brethren ;  and  they  are  fur- 
ther styled,  in  vcr#  13.  The  children  whom  God  hath  given  him; 
M>  that  this  sense  of  the  words  being  so  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text, which  asserts  tlie  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense 
which  has  a  tendency  to  overthrow  it,  or  prove  that  Christ  died 
equally  and  alike  for  all  men. 

3.  Another  scripture,  brought  for  the  same  purpose,  is  1  Cor. 
XV.  22.  As  in  Adam  all  die^  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  aposde  is  not  speaking 
directly  concerning  redemption  in  this  text,  but  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and,  if  it  be  understood  of  a  glorious 
resurrection  unto  eternal  life,  no  one  can  suppose  that  every  in- 
dividual of  mankind  shall  be  made  partaker  of  thb  blessing, 
which  is  also  obvious,  from  what  is  said  in  the  verse  imme- 
diately following,  where  they  who  are  said  to  l^e  made  alive  ia 
Christ,  are  described  as  such,  whom  he  has  a  special  propriety 
in,  Christ  the  first  fruits^  afterward  they  that  are  ChrisCs  at  Ms 
coming;  and  therefore  the  meaning  is  only  this,  that  all  of  them, 
•who  shall  be  raised  up  in  glory,  shall  obtain  this  privilege  by 
Christ,  whose  resurrection  was  the  first-fruits  thereof. 

I  am  sensible  that  thd  reason  of  the  application  of  this  scrip- 
ture to  prove  universal  redemption,  is  principally  taken  from 
the  opposition  that  there  seems  to  be  between  the  death  of  all 
mankind  in  Adam,  and  the  life  which  is  obtained  by  Christ ; 
and  therefore  they  suppose,  that  the  happiness,  which  we  enjoy 
by  him,  is  of  equal  extent  with  the  misery  we  sustained  by  the 
fall  of  Adam :  but,  if  this  were  the  sense  of  the  text,  it  must 
prove  an  universal  salvation,  and  not  barely  tlie  possibility  there- 
of; since  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  privilege  that  should  be 
conferred  ifi  the  end  of  time,  and  not  ot  that  which  we  enjoy  un- 
der the  gospel-dispensation ;  accordingly  it  does  not,  in  the 
least,  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  brought. 

4.  The  next  scripture,  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  universsd 
redemption  may  be  defended,  is  that  in  Horn.  v.  18.  As  by  the 
iffence  of  oncj  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  ^  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
'men  unto  justification  of  life*  For  the  understanding  of  which 
fiCripture,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  blessing,  which  is  said  to 
extend  to  all,  is  no  less  tlian  justification  of  lile,  and  not  merely 
i>  possibility  of  attaining  salvation ;  and|.  in  the  foregoing  ver^it^ 
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Ihcy,  who  arc  interested  in  this  privilege,  arc  said  to  receive 
abundance  of  grace^  and  of  the  gift  cf  righteoiisnestf^  and  to 
reign  in  life  by  Jestta  Christ.  Now  certainly  this  priviicgc  is 
too  great  to  bt  applied  to  the  whole  world ;  and,  ind(;cd,  that 
which  the  apostle,  in  this  verse,  considers,  as  being  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  oflife^  he  explains,  when  he  says.  Many 
shall  be  made  righteous ;  therefore  this  free  gift^  which  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification^  intends  nothing  else,  but  that  a 
select  number,  who  are  said  to  be  many,  or  the  whole  multi« 
tude  of  those  who  do,  or  shall  believe,  shall  be  made  righteous. 

Object.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  that  there 
is  an  opposition  between  that  judgment  which  came  by  the  of- 
fence of  one,  to  wit,  Adam,  upon  all  men,  unto  condemnation, 
and  that  righteousness,  which  came  upon  all  men,  unto  justifi- 
cation ;  and  therefore  all  men  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
in  both  parts  of  the  verse,  and  consequently  must  be  extended 
to  all  the  world. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  not  necessarj',  nor 
reasonable,  to  suppose,  that  these  terms  of  opposition  have  any 
respect  to  the  universal  extent  of  condemnation  and  justifica- 
tion ;  for  the  aposde's  design  is  not  to  compare  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  justified,  with  that  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  fall  of  Adam ;  but  to  compare  the  two  heads 
together,  Adam  and  Christ,  and  to  shew,  that  as  we  are  liable 
to  condemnation  by  the  one,  so  we  obtain  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness by  the  other;  which  is  plainly  the  aposde's  method  of 
reasoning,  agreeable  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter,  as  may 
easily  be  observed,  by  those  who  compare  these  words  widi 
several  foregoing  verses. 

5.  There  is  another  scripture  brought  to  prove  universal  re- 
demption, in  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
vs  ;  because  we  thus  judge^  that  if  one  died  for  all^  then  were 
all  dead ;  by  which  it  is  supposed,  that  the  apostle  is  here  pro- 
ving that  all  mankind  are  dead  in  sin,  and  that  the  medium  by 
"which  he  proves  it,  is  Christ's  dying  for  all  men ;  so  that  the 
remedy  is  as  extensive  as  the  disease,  and  therefore  that  this  is 
un  undeniable  proof  of  universal  redoniption. 

But  this  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  a]X)stlc^s  method 
of  reasoning ;  for  he  designs  not  to  ])rovc  that  all  were  dead  in 
sin,  but  to  it.  That  this  may  appear,  let  us  consider  the  con- 
nexion of  this  text  with  what  goes  before.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  them,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  as  having  assurance  of  dieir 
future  salvation,  and  as  groaning  to  be  clothed  upon  with  their 
house^  which  is  from  heaven  ;  and  as  having  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit^  and  says  that  the  aposdes  were  made  manifest  in 
their  consciences,  that  is,  diey  had  something  in  their  own  con- 
bciences  that  evinced  the  success  of  dieir  ministry  to  thcm^ 
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upon  which  account  they  had  occasion  to  glory  on  their  behalf; 
aU  which  expressions  denote  them  to  have  been  in  a  converttd 
state.  AndtheaposdeaddSfinver*  13.  Whether  we  be  bende  out' 
sehesj  or  whether  we  be  sober ^  that  is,  whether  we  have  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  fervency  in  preaching  the  gospel,  it  is  for 
God,  that  is  ibr  his  glory,  and  for  your  sakes ;  for  die  love  «f 
Christ,  that  is,  either  his  love  to  us,  or  our  love  to  him,  coa- 
straineth  us  hereunto ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one, 
namely,  Christ,  died  for  all,  that  is,  for  you  all,  then  were  A 
dead,  or  you  all  arc  dead,  that  is,  not  dead  in  sin,  but  you  are 
made  paitakers  of  thai  communion  which  believers  have  wilk 
Christ  in  his  death,  whereby  they  are  said  to  be  dead  unto  81% 
and  unto  the  world ;  and  the  result  hereof  is,  that  they  are  obli- 
ged to  live  not  to  themselves  but  to  Christ.  This  seems  moie 
agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  aposde,  than  to  suppose  that  he 
intends  only  to.  prove  the  fall  of  man,  from  his  being  recovered 
by  Christ,  since  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  argument  to  ths 
like  purpose,  in  any  other  part  of  the  apostle's  writings ;  where» 
our  being  dead  to  sin,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ's  deadi,  is 
what  he  often  mentions,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  hit 
peculiar  phrases :  thus  he  speaks  of  believers,  as  beings  deaJti 
sm^  Rom*  vi.  2.  and  dead  with  Chrut^  ver.  8.  and  elsewhere  he 
says,  Tou  are  dead.  Col.  iii.  3.  that  is,  you  have  communion  with 
Cnrist,  in  his  death,  or  are  dead  unto  sin ;   and  the  aposde 
speaks  of  their  being  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  ^ 
the  world,  chap.  ii.  20.  that  is,  if  you  have  communion  with 
Christ,  in  his  death,  you  are  obliged  not  to  observe  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  is  called  the  rudiments  of  the  world ;  and, 
in  several  other  places,  he  speaks  of  believers  being  crucified, 
dead,  buried,  and  risen,  from  the  dead,  as  having  communion 
with  Christ  therein,  or  being  made  partakers  of  those  beneiitB 
which  he  procured  thereby.    If,  therefore,  this  be  the  aposde's 
frequent  method  of  speaking,  why  may  not  we  suppose,  that  in 
this  verse,  under  our  present  consideration,  he  argues,  that  be- 
cause Christ  died  for  them  all,  therefore  they  were^  or  they  arc 
all  deadf  *  And,  being  thus  dead^  they  are  obliged,  as  he  ob- 
serves in  the  following  verse,  not  to  live  to  themselves,  but  tt 
Christ  that  died  for  them^  and  thereby  procured  this  privilege, 
which  they  are  made  partakers  of.    If  this  sense  of  the  text  be 
but  allowed  to  be  equally  probable  with  the  other,  it  will  so  far 
weaken  the  force  thereof,  as  that  it  will  not  appear,  from  this 
scripture,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men. 

6.  Universal  redemption  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  from 

*  It  mny  he  obterved,  that  aa  in  the  uri/ftinrt  before  merUianedt  t/te  etitne  ««rrf 
a'sr^atn  i»  used  in  the  tame  tente,  namely,  the  stxond  aorist,  lohich  our  trGnsUuen 
think  Jit  to  render  in  the  prncnt  tense ;  ami  therefore  it  mtuf  at  toell  be  rendered 
here  in  the  present  tente,  and  to  the  meaning  m^  Ftu  aU  fir  lohmn  CkritS  dkd  tif 

•JcskI. 
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1  John  ill.  16*  God  so  ioved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
-':  gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish^ 
£  iui  have  everlasting  Hfe :  But,  if  we  understand  the  world,  98 
.   taken  for  the  Gtnules,  as  it  is  oftentimes  in  scripture,  then  the 
:    sense  of  the  text  seems  to  be  this,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
I    with  special  redemption,  namely,  that  the  love  of  God,  which 
■    was  expressed  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  those  whom  he  de- 
signed nereby  to  redeem,  is  of  a  much  larger  extent,  as  to  the 
'    objects  thereof,  than  it  was  in  former  ages ;  for  it  includes  in 
it  not  only  those  who  believe  among  the  Jews,  but  whosoever 
believes  in  him,  throughout  the  world ;  not  that  their  believinjf 
in  him  is  the  foundation,  or  cause,  but  the  effect  of  his  love,  and 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  character  of  the  persons,  who  are  the 
objects  thereof*     In  this  sense,  we  are  also  to  understand  ano* 
ther  scripture,  in  John  i.  29*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
iaketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  all  those  whose  sins 
are  expiated  hereby,  throughout  the  whole  world. 

7*  The  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  farther  maintain* 
cd,  from  our  Saviour's  words,  in  John  vi.  33.  The  bread  of 
God  is  he  that  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  gfveth  life  unto 
the  xvorlds  which  is  explained  in  ver*  51.  I  am  the  living  bread, 
lohich  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  for  ever  ;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world:  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  Christ  hereby  intends  that  his  death  was  a  price  of 
redemption  paid  for  all  mankind ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  applica- 
tion of  redemption,  which  is  expressed  by  his  giving  life,  and 
not  barely  of  his  procuring  a  uossibility  of  its  being  attained ; 
and  they,  to  whom  he  gives  this  privilege,  are  described  as  ap- 
plying it  to  themselves,  by  faith,  which  is  doubtless,  the  mean- 
'  ing  of  that  metaphorical  expression,  whereby  persons  are  said 
to  eat  of  this  bread,  or  his  flesh  ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  this 
dcripture  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  appointed,  as  the  great 
means  whereby  all  men,  throughout  the  whole  world,  who  ap- 
ply it  by  faith,  should  attain  eternal  life :  But  diis  cannot  be 
said  of  all,  without  exemption ;  and  thc^refore  it  does  not  from 
hence  appear,  that  Christ's  death  was  designed  to  procure  life 
for  the  world. 

8.  There  is  another  scripture,  brought  to  the  same  purpose, 
in  Matt,  xviii.  11.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which 
is  lost,  that  is,  as  they  suppose,  all  that  were  lost ;  and  conse- 
quently, since  the  whole  world  was  brought  into  a  lost  state  by 
the  fall,  Christ  came  to  save  thtm.  The  whole  stress  of  this 
argument  is  laid  on  the  sense  that  they  give  of  the  Greek  word*« 
which  we  render,  that  which  was  lost,  whereby  they  understand 
every  one  that  was  lost;  whereas  it  only  denotes,  that  salvation 
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supposes  ihcm,  that  have  an  interest  in  it,  to  have  been  in  a 
lost  state.  And,  indeed,  the  text  does  not  seem  immediatdr 
to  respect  the  purchase  of  redemption,  or  salvation,  by  Christ's 
shedding  his  blood,  as  a  Priest,  but  the  application  thereof,  ni 
effectually  calling,  and  thereby  saving  lost  sinners.  This  b  il- 
lustrated by  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheepy  (in  the  following 
words,)  which  the  shepherd  brings  back  tc  the  fold,  upon  wUdi 
occasion  he  says,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  it 
in  heaven^  thai  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.  Andtim 
farther  appears,  from  our  Saviour's  using  the  same  mode  of 
speaking,  with  this  addition,  that  he  came  to  sevk^  as  well  as  to 
save^  Ltuke  xix*  9,  10.  them,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  convert- 
ing Zacchcus,  and  telling  him,  that  salvation  -was  come  to  hit 
house*  And  this  agrees  well  with  tliat  prediction  relating  t9 
Christ's  executing  his  Prophetical  office,  in  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  as  being  their  Shepherd;  in  which  he  is  represented,  ts 
saying,  /  ?(•///  seek  that  which  was  lost^  and  bring'  affain  that 
xuhich  rx*as  t/rivcn  away^  and  will  bind  up  that  ivhich  -was  hrfh 
kcn^  andwill  stre7igth€7i  that  which  xvas  sick^  Ezek.  xx3uv«  1& 
Moreover,  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep^  which  Christ  recover- 
ed, appears  by  its  connexion  with  the  foregoing  verses,  to  have 
a  particular  respect  to  those  little^  or  humble  ones^  that  believe 
in  him,  who  went  astray,  by  reason  of  some  offences  that  were 
cast  in  their  way ;  and  therefore,  when  he  had  denounced  t 
threatening  against  those  who  should  offend  any  of  them,  and 
cautioned  the  world  that  they  should  not  do  this,  by  despising 
them.  Matt,  xviii,  6, 10.  he  supposes  this  treatment  would  cause 
some  of  them  to  go  astray;  uj)on  which  he  says,  that  one  of  hi* 
ends  of  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  seek,  to  save,  and  to  re- 
cover them. 

9.  Universal  redemption  is  farther  argued,  fix>m  the  univer- 
sality of  divine  grace ;  and  accordingly  that  text  is  often  re- 
ferred to,  in  Tit.  ii.  11.  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  sahti' 
tiony  hath  appeared  to  all  men :  But  tliis  seems  very  remote  from 
the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  these  words  ;  for  bv  the  grace 
of  God  is  meant  the  gospel,  that  brings  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  its  apptaring  to  all  mcn^  signifies  being  preached 
to  the  Gentiles  :  or  suppose,  by  the  grace  of  God^  we  under- 
srand  the  display  of  his  grace  in  the  work  of  redemption,  it  is 
not  said,  that  it  was  designed  for,  or  applied  to  all  men,  but  on- 
ly tliat  the  publication  thereof  is  more  general  than  it  had  for- 
merly hi  en.  And  when  the  apostle,  in  ver.  14.  speaks  moie 
particularly  ronceniing  redemption,  he  alters  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression, imd  considers  it,  with  its  just  limitation,  with  respect 
to  the  objecis  thereof,  viz.  that  he  gave  himself  for  us^that  he 
might  rtdean  us  from  all  iniquity^  and  purify  unto  himself  a  p^ 
culiar  people ^  zealous  of  ggod  woris^    We  shall  add  but  one 
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scripture  more,  which  is  brought  in  defence  of  universal  re.- 
demptioo,  viz, 

10.  That  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  Gocl,  in  1  Tim.  iv.  10* 
'  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men^  especially  of  those  that  believe;  where- 
in universal  redemption  is  not  asserted  in  the  same  sense  in  ' 
which  they  maintain  it,  viz*  that  God  hath  brought  all  men  in- 
to a  salvable  state,  so  that  they  may  be  saved  if  they  wiU :  But 
the  meaning  of  this  scripture  is,  that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men^  that  is,  his  common  bounty  extends  itself  to  all,  as  the 
Psalmist  ob8er\*es,  The  Lord  is  good  to  all^  and  his  tender  mer- 
ties  are  over  all  his  works^  Psal.  cxlv.  9.  but  he  is  more  espe*^ 
cieJly  the  Saviour  of  than  that  believe^  inasmuch  as  they  ar6 
interested  in  the  special  benefits  purchased  by  his  redemption^ 
who  are  said  to  be  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting' saha-^ 
tion^  Isa.  xlv.  17* 

There  are  several  other  scriptures  brought  to  prove  univer* 
sal  redemption,  as  when  it  is  said,  that  God  xvill  have  all  men 
to  be  saved^  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  1  Tim.  iu 
4*  and.  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perishy  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance^  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  which  have  been  be-» 
fore  considered  * ;  and  therefore  we  pass  them  over  at  present, 
and  some  other  scriptures,  from  whence  it  is  argued,  that  Christ 
died  for  all,  because  he  died  for  some  that  shall  perish,  as  when 
the  apostle  speaks  of  some  false  teachers^  who  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  2  Pet.  ii.  l.,and  another.  Destroy  not  him  rvith 
thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died,  Rom.  xiv.  15.  and  that  in  which 
the  apostle  speaks  of  a  person  who  counted  the  blood  of  the  cove* 
nant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  Heb.  x«  29*  and 
some  other  scriptures  to  tne  like  purpose,  the  consideration 
whereof  I  shall  refer  to  a  following  answer  f,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  saints'  perseverance  is  defended,  (a) 

•  See  Page  501.  Vol.  L  \  See  Quett.  LXXIX. 

I  IB  mtm 

(a)  **  That  the  atonement  is  infinitely  full  or  sufficient  for  all  mankind,  is  evident 
mm  the  infinite  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Saviour,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  The  Saviour,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  in  his  divine  natufe 
Qod  over  all,  one  with  the  Father,  and  equal  with  h'mi  in  all  divine  perfectioBi 
And  being  thus  a  person  of  infinite  dignity  and  worth,  it  gave  an  mfinite  value  or 
ef&cacy  to  his  obedience,  sufferings  and  death,  and  thus  rendered  his  atonement 
infinitely  fulL 

It  appears  from  express  declarations  of  scripture,  that  Christ  has  died  ^  all 
mankind,  or  has  made  an  atonement  sufficient  for  all.  l*hus  it  is  declared,  **  That 
he  by  tlie  mxx  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man,  and  that  be  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe."  These  passages  clearly  teach^ 
that  the  Saviour  has  died,  or  made  atonement  for  all  mankind,  and  it  seetns,  thai 
the  last  of  them  cunnot  rationally  be  understood  in  any  other  sen.se.  For  it  tK* 
preasly  declares,  that  he  is  tlie  Saviour,  not  of  those  who  believe  only,  but  of  all 
men  in  dbtinction  from  these.  Therefore  his  atonement  must  have  had  respect 
to  iJl  the  human  race.  Accordingly  Christ  is  called  <*  l*he  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.**  The  apostle 
.  John,  addressing  christians,  sa3rs, "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sinsi  and  notliyr 
VOU  II.  Y  y 
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Thus  concerning  the  first  branch  of  Christ^s  Priestly  otkce^ 
consist? ng  in  his  ofTering  himself  a  sacrifice,  without  spot,  to 
God,  and  the  persons  for  whom  this  was  done.     We  should 

ours  onlv,  but  aUo  for  the  sins  of  the  wlmle  world."  Here  alsii  Jesui  Christ  if 
declai-ccf  to  }>c  the  Tirt>pitifttion  fiir  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  in  distitietioD 
frum  those  of  belie%'eni.  TJicsc,  and  oUicr  similar  i>assa||[C9  te»ch  in  tlie  dearest 
iiutniicr,  that  CMirist  has  mnde  an  atoncnif^nt  for  all  mankind,  or  for  the  whole 
world.  It  secnift  luridly  pusbible  for  \konU  to  expitrss  this  sentiment  more  clear- 
ly than  it  is  criprcssed  in  these  passa^-s ;  and  some  of  them  will  not  admit  of  an/ 
other  sense,  WitlK)ut  a  ver^'  forci'd,  iinnuturul  consi  ruction. 

Shmild  it  be  said,  that  such  expressions  as  all  men,  the  vorld,  &c.  must  some- 
times lie  und(rsto<nl  in  a  limited  or  restricteil  sense;  it  may  be  answered,  that 
it  is  an  establibhi^d,  invarikble  rule,  that  -Al  phr^ises,  or  passages  oi  scripture  am 
to  be  undcrHttMxl  in  their  most  plain,  easy,  and  litcnil  import,  uhlesa  the  comex- 
ion,  the  gtnend  un^ito^^y  of  faith,  or  some  other  iK*cessary  considerations  rcquifC 
A  dlff.'rfnt  sense.  lint,  in  the  present  case  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  of  tnese 
considerations  ri*r[uire,  that  tlicse  passages  sliould  be  understood  in  any  odier 
iban  thrir  plain,  natural  meaning. — 

I'ltat  the  aU)nemc'iit  is  Miffirii-ut  for  all  mankind,  is  evident  from  the  conside- 
ration, that  the  calls,  invitatinnH  and  offers  of  the  gospel  are  addressed  toallp 
without  exception,  in  the  n)o^t  cxtenf  ive  language.  It  is  said,  "  Look  unto  me^ 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the-  ends  of  tho  earth.  AVhosoevcr  will,  let  him  take  the  wa- 
ter of  life  freely.  Ho,  every  oiie  that  thirstcth,  come  }e  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
hath  no  monev:  come  vc,  btiv  and  eat,  yea,  come,  buv  wine  and  milk  without  mo- 
ney,  and  witliout  price.  Cio,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.*'  The 
preachers  of  the  gospel  arc  directed  to  tell  tlteir  liearers,  that  all  things  are  rea- 
dy—tliat  all  may  come,  who  will,  and  arc  to  invite  and  urge  all,  to  oome  to  the 
gospel  feast  and  freely  partake  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  But  how  could  the 
offer  of  salvation  be  consistently  thus  made  to  all  without  any  limitation ;  if  the 
atonement  w:is  sufficient  but  for  a  part  or  for  the  elect  only  P  On  this  supposition 
it  could  not  with  truth  and  propriety  be  said  to  all,  that  all  things  are  ready, 
plentiful  provisions  are  made  for  all,  and  whosoever  will,  may  come.  \Vere  a 
feast,  sufficient  but  for  fifty  provided :  cindd  wc  consistently  send  invitations  to 
a  thousand,  and  tell  them  that  a  plentiful  feast  wxs  pn'pareif,  and  that  all  things 
were  ready  for  their  entertainment,  if  the)'  would  but  come  r  Would  not  such  an 
invitation  appear  like  adeception  ?  If  so,  then  the  offer  and  '<nv;t:ition  of  the  gos- 
pel could  not  have  l)ecn  made  to  all  witliout  discnnunation,  as  they  are;  if  there 
w:is  no  atonement,  but  for  a  part  .As  therefore  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  arc  thus 
addres<;ed  to  all,  it  is  a  proof  that  Christ  has  made  an  atonement  for  all  mankind. 

Appain,  the  scripture  represents,  that  tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  the 
salvation  of  the  impenitent,  btit  what  arises  from  their  own  opposition  of  lieart  or 
will.  Thus  the  Lcrtl  Jesus  aas  *■■  to  the  unbelieving  Jrws, "  Ye  will  not  come  un- 
to me,  that  ye  mav  have  life.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  1  have 
gsiiherod  thy  children — and  ye  would  not."  In  the  parable  of  the  marriage  sup- 
j)er,  it  is  represente<l,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  to  prevent  those 
who  were  invited,  from  part:»king  of  the  fe^ist,  but  their  own  unwillingness  to 
come.  But  if  there  was  no  atonement  made  but  for  those  only  who  are  sa%-ed ;  then 
ther(>  would  be  an  insurmountable  difBculty  in  tlie  way  of  the  salvation  of  all 
otiiers,  aside  from  the  one  arising  from  their  own  opposition  of  heart.  As  there- 
fore the  scripture  teaches,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  salvation 
,  of  any  under  ihe  gospel,  but  what  arises  from  their  own  unwillingness,  or  wick- 
ed opposition  of  heart,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  an  atonement  for  all. 

I'he  word  of  (^od  te:iches,  that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  all,  who  are  acquainted  with  tlie 
gospel,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  tnist  hi  him  as  their  Redeemer,  and 
tJiat  they  are  very  criihinal  for  neglecting  to  do  tliis.  It  is  therefore  declared  in 
the  sacred  scriptures,  that  it  is  the  command  of  God,  "  that  we  should  beliere 
on  the  uamo  of  bis  8on  Jesus  Christy  and  that  those^  who  beliere  not,  are  con- 
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'  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  branch  thereof,  consisting 

=-  in  his  making  continual  intercession  for  them,  for  whom  he  of- 

^  fered  up  himself :  But,  this  being  particuiai-ly  insisted  on  in  a 

=  following  answer  *,  we  shall  pass  it  over  at  present,  and  pro- 

;  ceed  to  consider  the  execution  of  his  Kingly  office* 


Quest.  XLV.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  ojice  of  a  King  9 

Answer.  Christ  executcth  the  office  of  a  King,  in  calling  out 
of  the  world  a  people  to  himself,  and  giving  them  officers, 
laws,  and  censures,  by  which  he  visibly  govei-ns  them,  in  be- 
stowing saving  grace  upon  his  elect,  rewarding  their  obedi- 
ence, and  correcting  them  for  their  sins,  preserving  and  sup- 
porting them  under  all  their  temptations  and  sufferings,  re- 
straining and  overcoming  all  their  enemies,  and  powerfiiUy 
ordering  all  things  for  his  own  glory,  and  dieir  own  good ; 
and  also  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  rest  who  know  not  God, 
and  obey  not  the  gospel. 


A  KING  is  a  person  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity ;  in  this 
sense  tlie  word  is  used  in  scripture,  and  in  our  common 
acceptation  thereof,  as  applied  to  men ;  and  more  particularly 
it  denotes  his  having  dominion  over  subjects,  and  therefore  it 
18  a  relative  term ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  is  confin- 
ed within  certain  limits  :  But,  as  it  is  applied  to  God,  it  denotes 
luiiversal  dominion,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  God  is  King  of  all 
the  earthy  Psal.  xlvii.  7.  in  this  respect  therefore,  it  is  proper- 
ly a  divine  perfection.  That  which  we  are  led  to  consider,  in 
this  answer,  is  how  Christ  is  more  especially  styled  a  King^  as 

*  See  QuMl.  LV. 


demned  already,  because  tliey  liaTC  not  believed  on  the  name  of  ibe  only  begotten 
8onofGod."-i 

It  is  manifi'ht  from  the  various  reasons  which  have  been  suggested,  tlikt  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  full,  or  sufficient  for  the  sulvution  of  all 
mardcind,  if  they  would  but  cordially  receive  it,  and  that  the  want  of  sucli  an 
atonement,  is  not  the  reason,  why  all  Jtre  not  saved. 

It  will  no  more  follow,  that  all  will  l>c  saved,  because  the  atonement  is  suffi- 
cient for  all,  than  It  would,  that  all  woidd  cat  of  the  marriage  supper  in  the  pa- 
rable, because  it  was  sufficient  for  all,  and  all  were  invited.  This  parable  was 
designed  to  represent  the  gospel  and  its  invitations. — As  tliosc,  who  neglected 
the  mvitation,  never  tasted  of  the  supper,  although  the  provisions  were  plentiful 
for  all ;  so  tlie  scriptures  teach,  tliat  many  will  not  comply  with  the  terms  and 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  partake  of  its  blessings,  altliough  the  atonement  is 
ibondantly  sufficient  for  all.  Pur  the  Saviuur  declares,  thaf'man^'  arc  called,  but 
few  are  chosen,  and  strait  is  tlie  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadcth  unto 
life,  and  iew  there  be  tliat  find  it.^  CoKaxcricur  Evak o.  Mao. 

fladklnterpretatloa  of  Scriptare  does  not  require  the  iidmiailon  that  the  atoneirent  was  ah* 
•diotely  indeniiite.  Christ  min^t  know  hn  iheep  ^x\A  die  for  them,  and  yet,  by  the  taoic  cove- 
uantor  porpoee  procure  terms  for  othcn  whicb  be  knew  diey  wbold  reject. 
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Medimtor.  Divines  generally  distinguish  his  kingdom  mCothl 
which  is  natural,  and  that  which  is  Mediatorial ;  the  formorii 
founded  in  his  deity,  and  not  received  hy  commission  from  tkc 
Father,  in  which  respect  he  would  have  been  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  as  the  Father  is,  though  man  had  not  fidlen,  mk 
there  had  been  no  need  of  a  Mediator;  the  latter  is,  what  «c 
are  more  especially  to  consider,  namely,  his  Mediatorial  Imfft 
dom,  which  the  Psalmist  intends,  when  he  represents  the  F^ 
ther,  as  saying,  21et  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  tf 
Zion,  Psal.  ii.  6* 

The  method  in  which  we  shall  speak  concerning  Cfaiifl^ 
Kingly  office,  shall  be  by  shewing  who  are  the  subjecrta  tbocofi 
^e  manner  of  his  governing  them ;  and  the  various  ages  i^ 
which  this  government  is,  or  shall  be  exercised  ;  together  widi 
the  different  circumstances  relating  to  the  admimstration  of  Ui 
government  therein. 

I.  Concerning  the  subjects  governed  by  him.  These  are  cir 
^r  his  people  or  his  enemies ;  the  former  of  these  are,  indeed, 
by  nature,  enemies  to  his  government,  and  unwilling  to  subject 
themselves  to  him,  but  they  are  ipade  willing  in  the  day  of  Ui 
[lower,  are  pleased  with  his  government,  and  made  partakers  of 
the  advantages  thereof;  the  latter,  to  wit,  his  enemies  are  fiir-. 
ced  to  bow  down  before  him,  as  subdued  by  him,  though  aot 
Co  him  ;  so  that,  with  respect  to  his  people  qiid  his  enemies,  he 
exercises  his  government  various  ways.  Which  leads  usta 
consider, 

|I.  The  nianner  in  which  Christ  exercises  his  Kingly  gov* 
emment;  and  that. 

Firsts  With  respect  to  his  people.  This  government  is  ex- 
ternal and  visible,  or  internal  and  spiritual ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  exerts  divine  power,  and  brings  them  into  a  state  of 
grace  and  ^alyation.  The  Church  is  eaiinendy  the  seat  of  his 
government,  which  will  be  farther  observed  under  a  following 
answer  * ;  and  therefore,  at  present  we  shall  only  consider  them 
as  owning  his  government,  by  professing  their  subjection  to 
him,  and  thereby  separating  themselves  from  the  world;  and 
Christ  governs  them,  as  is  observed  in  this  answer,  by  giving 
them  officers,  laws,  and  censures,  and  many  other  privUeges, 
which  the  members  of  the  visible  church  are  made  partakers  of; 
of  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

That  which  we  shall  principally  consider,  at  present,  is  Christ's 
exercising  his  spiritual  and  powerful  government  over  his  elect, 
in  those  things  that  more  immediately  concern  their  salvation. 
And  here  we  may  observe, 

1.  Their  character  and  temper,  before  they  are  brought,  ii 
a  saving  way,  into  Christ's  kingdom.    There  is  no  diferrPff 
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between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  Satan's  kingdom  ;  their  hearts  are  by  nature,  full  of  enmity 
and  rebellion  against  him,  and  they  are  suffered  sometimes  to 
run  great  lengths  in  opposing  his  government,  and  their  lives 
discover  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  submit  to  him,  whatever  be 
the  consequence  thereof:  Other  lords^  says  the  church,  have 
ifyminton  over  them^  Isa«  xxvi.  13*  they  serve  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures^  Tit*  iii*  3.  walk  according  to  the  course  of  this  worlds 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air^  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience^  Eph.  ii.  2.  and 
aomc  of  them  have  reason  to  style  themselves,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  says  he  was  before  his  conversion,  1  Tim.  i.  15* 

(Sometimes,  indeed,  they  meet  with  some  checks  and  rebukes 
of  conscience,  which,  for  a  while,  put  them  to  a  stand ;  and 
they  seem  inclinable  to  submit  to  Christ,  as  being  afraid  of  his 
vengeance,  or  their  own  consciences  suggest  the  reasonableness 
thereof;  and  this  issues  in  some  hasty  resolutions,  arising  fi*om 
the  terror  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  the  prospect  of  some  ad- 
vantage, which  will  accrue  to  them  thereby,  whereby  their  con* 
dition  may  be  rendered  better  than  what  they,  at  present,  ap- 
prehend it  to  be ;  and  this  extorts  from  them  a  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  the  gospel-overture,  especially  if  Christ  would 
stoop  to  those  terms,  which  corrupt  nature  is  willing  to  conform 
itself  to ;  or  make  those  abatements,  that  would  be  consistent 
with  their  serving  God  and  mammon.  In  this  case,  they  are 
like  the  person  whom  our  Saviour  mentions,  who  being  called, 
replies,  I go^  Sir^  and  went  not^  Matt.  xxi.  30.  Sometimes  they 
promise  that  they  will  submit  hereafter,  if  they  may  but  be  in- 
dulged in  their  course  of  life  for  the  present,  and,  like  Felix, 
would  attend  to  these  matters  at  a  more  convenient  season  ;  or, 
as  one  is  represented,  desiring  our  Saviour  that  he  might  first 
go  and  bury  his  father^  Matt.  viii.  21.  by  which  we  are  not  to 
understand  his  performing  that  debt,  which  the  law  of  nature 
obliged  him  to  perform  to  a  deceased  parent,  which  might  have 
been  soon  discharged,  and  been  no  hindrance  to  his  following 
Christ :  but  he  seems  to  be  desirous  to  be  excused  from  follow- 
inff  him  till  his  father  was  dead,  and  all  this  with  a  design  to 

Sun  time,  or  to  ward  off  present  convictions,  his  domestic  af- 
irs  inclining  him  not  immediately  to  subject  himself  to  Christ, 
or  to  take  up  his  lot  with  him,  or  to  forsake  all  and  follow  him, 
though  he  was  not  insensible  that  this  was  his  duty.  This  is  the 
temper  and  character  of  persons  before  they  are  effectually  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  Christ's  government;  and  the  consequence 
hereof  is  oftentimes  their  not  only  losing  their  convictions,  but 
returning  with  stronger  resolutions  to  their  former  course,  and 
y^dding  greater  degrees  of  rebellion  to  their  iniquity. 
2t  Tivnre  are  several  methods  used,  by  Christ,  to  bring  sin- 
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ncrs  into  subjection  to  him ;  some  of  which  are  principally  ob« 
jectionable,  and,  though  not  in  themselves  sufficient,  yet  neces* 
saiy  to  answer  this  end.    Accordingly, 

(1.)  He  gives  them  to  understand  that  there  is  an  inevitable 
necessity  of  perishing,  if  they  persist  in  their  rebellion  againtt 
him,  as  our  Saviour  says,  Exxept  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  lUt^ 
wise  perish^  Luke  xiii.  3.  or,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere.  Who  hath 
hardened  himself  against  htm^  and  hath  prospered  f  Job  ix*  4^ 
and  that  the  consequence  thereof  will  be,  th^t  those  his  enemies 
that  woidd  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them^  shall  be  brought 
forthy  and  slain  before  him^  Luke  xix.  27*  And  this  is  not  ocily 
considered  in  a  general  way,  as  what  other  sinners  are  ^ven  to 
expect,  but  impressed  on  the  conscience,  and  particularly  ap- 
plied to  himself,  whereby  he  is  convinced  that  his  present 
course  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive,  and  fills  him  with 
that  distress  and  concern  of  soul,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
that  work  of  grace,  that  shall  afterwards  be  brought  to  perfec* 
tion. 

(2.)  Christ  holds  forth  his  golden  sceptre,  and  makes  a  pro- 
clamation to  sinners  to  return  and  submit  to  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  expresses  his  willingness  to  receive  all  that  by  faith, 
tdose  with  the  gospel-overture,  and  cast  themselves  at  his  feet 
with  sincere  repentance :  thus  he  says.  Him  that  cometh  to  mr, 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  oiUj  John  vi«  37»  and,  how  vile  soever  they 
have  been,  their  unworthiness  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  hinder  his 
acceptance  of  them. 

(3.)  He  also  shews  them  their  obligation  to  obey  and  sub- 
mit to  him,  as  their  rightful  Lord  and  Sovereign,  who  claims 
divine  worship  from  them,  Psai.  xlv.  11.  and  what  unanswer- 
able engagements  they  are  laid  under  hereunto,  from  all  that 
he  did  and  suffered  in  life  and  death,  whereby  he  not  only  ex- 
pressed the  highest  love,  but  purchased  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  who  must  own  him  as  their  King,  if  they  expect  to  reap 
the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  of  his  purchase,  as  a  Priest :  this 
Christ  convinces  them  of.    And, 

(4.)  He  rei)resents  to  them  the  vast  advantages  that  will  at- 
tend their  subjection  to  his  government,  as  they  shall  not  only 
obtain  a  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  their  past  crimes,  and  be 
taken  into  favour  as  much  as  though  they  had  never  forfeited 
it,  but  he  will  confer  on  them  all  those  graces  that  accompany 
salvation,  and  advance  them  to  the  highest  honour ;  upon  which 
account  they  are  said  to  be  made  Jkings  and  priests  unto  God^ 
Rev.  i.  6.  yea,  he  will  gi'unt  them  to  sit  xvith  him  in  his  throne^ 
Rev.  iii*  21.  not  as  shiu-ing  any  part  of  his  Mediatorial  glory, 
but  as  being  near  to  him  that  sits  on  tlie  throne,  and  having 
all  those  tokens  of  his  regard  to  them  that  arc  agreeable  to  their 
condition,  or  the  relation  they  stand  in  tc^  him,  as  subjects.  He 
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presents  to  their  view  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  are  in  his  hand,  to  accomplish,  and  gives  them  ground 
to  expect  all  the  blessings  he  hath  purchased,  assures  them  that 
he  will  admit  them  to  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  himself  here ;  that  he  wiii  keep  them  from  falling  ^ 
and,  in  the  end,  present  them  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glorif  with  exceeding-  joy^  Jude,  ver.  14.  and  as  for  their  past 
follies,  ingratitude,  and  rebellion  against  him,  he  tells  them, 
that  these  shall  be  passed  over,  and  not  laid  to  their  charge^ 
Rom.  viii.  33.  for  their  confusion  and  condemnation,  how  ex- 

Cdient  soever  it  may  be  for  him  to  bring  them  to  their  remem- 
ance,  to  humble  them,  and  enhance  their  love  and  gratitude 
to  him,  who  will,  notwithstanding,  forgive  them* 

(5.)  He  gives  them  to  understand  what  duties  he.  expects 
from  them,  and  what  are  the  laws  that  all  his  subjects  are  obli- 
ged to  obey,  and  accordingly  that  he  will  not  give'  forth  any 
dispensation  or  allowance  to  sin,  which  is  a  returning  again  to 
folly ;  neidier  will  he  suffer  them  to  make  their  own  will  the 
rule  of  their  actions,  or  to  live  as  they  list,  nor  to  give  way  to 
carnal  security,  negligence,  or  indifference  in  his  service,  but 
they  must  be  always  pressing  forwards,  running  the  race  he 
has  set  before  them  with  diligence  and  industry,  that  they  be 
not  slothful^  but  followers  ofthem^  who^  through  faith  andpa" 
tience^  inherit  the  promises^  Heb.  vi.  12.  and  not  only  so,  bui 
fervent  in  spirit^  serving  the  Lord^  Rom.  xii.  11.  that  they  must 
have  a  zeal  for  his  honour,  as  those  that  appear  to  be  in  good 
earnest,  and  prefer  his  interest  to  their  own ;  and  that  th*s  must 
be  tempered  with  meekness,  lest,  whilst  they  seem  to  be  es- 
pousing his  cause,  they  give  ground  to  conclude  that  the  indul- 
ging their  irregular  passions  is  what  they  principally  design. 
As  for  the  obedience  he  demands  of  them,  it  must  be  univer- 
sal, with  their  whole  heart,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ; 
and  therefore  if  the  duty  enjoined  be  difficult,  they  must  not 
say,  as  some  of  his  followers  did.  This  is  a  hard  sayings  who 
can  hear  it  ?  John  vi.  60.  but  rather,  in  this  case,  depend  on 
his  grace  for  strength  to  enable  them  to  perform  it ;  and,  as 
they  are  to  obey  his  commanding  will,  so  he  tells  them  they 
must  submit  to  his  providential  will,  and  therein  glorify  his 
sovereignty,  and  reckon  every  thing  good  that  he  does,  inas- 
much as  it  proceeds  from  a  wise  and  gracious  hand,  and  is  ren- 
dered subservient  to  answer  the  best  ends,  for  his  glory  and 
their  advantage. 

Moreover,  he  tells  them,  that  whatever  obedience  they  may 
be  enabled  to  perform,  they  must  ascribe  the  glory  thereof  not 
to  themselves,  but  to  him,  as  he  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
faith,  and  works  in  them  all  those  graces  that  he  requires  of 
them.   And,  when  they  have  thus  engaged  in  his  ser\*ice,  and 
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their  faces  are  turned  heaven-ward,  he  obliges  them  never  to 
think  of  returning  to  their  former  state  and  company,  or  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  t)Tanny  they  are  delivered  from :  as  the 
angel  ordered  Lot,  when  he  was  escaped  out  of  Sodom,  not  ao 
much  as  to  look  back,  as  one  that  had  a  hankering  mind  to 
what  he  had  left  behind  him;  or  like  the  Ismelites,  who  loaged 
fer  the  onions  and  garlic,  and  the  flesh-pots  of  £g>'pt,  whcA 
they  were  on  their  journey  towards  the  good  land,  which  God 
had  promised  them.  Thus  Christ  expects  that  all  his  subjects 
should  not  only  obey  him,  but  that  they  should  do  this  widi 
unfainting  perseverance,  as  not  being'  of  them  who  draw  kaci 
unto  perdition<i  but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  «Mtf, 
Heb.  X*  39.  Thus  concerning  their  present  obligations  and  fu- 
ture advantages,  together  w^ith  the  duties  they  are  engaged  to 
perform ;  or  the  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which  he  makes 
known  to  them,  before  they  are  brought  into  subjection  to  him. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  not  only  presents  to  them  the 
bright,  but  the  dark  side  of  the  cloud,  and  sets  before  them  the 
many  difficulties  and  troubles,  they  are  like  to  meet  with  in  this 
world,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  that  they  waj 
not  hereafter  be  under  any  temptation,  to  complain  as  tnougn 
they  were  disappointed,  when  things  go  otherwise  than  tbhr 
were  given  to  expect :  as  with  one  hand  he  represents  to  then: 
view  the  crown  of  life ;  so,  with  the  other,  he  holds  forth  the 
cross,  which  they  must  take  up  and  follow  him,  Matt.  xvi.  M> 
if  they  would  be  his  disciples.  He  does  not  conceal  from  them 
the  evils  they  are  like  to  meet  with  from  the  world,  but  tells 
them  plainly,  that  they  must  expect  to  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
his  name  sake,  Matt.  x.  22.  and  be  willing  to  part  with  all 
things  for  him,  especially  if  standing  in  competition  with  him  i 
so  that  he  who  hveth  father  or  mother^  son  or  daughter^  yea, 
his  own  life^  more  than  him^  is  not  xvorthy  of  him^  ver.  37,  com- 
pared with  Luke  xiv.  26.  and,  that  self-denial  must  be  their 
daily  exercise,  that  no  idol  of  jealousy  must  be  set  up  in  their 
hearts ;  no  secret  or  darling  lust  indulged,  as  being  not  only 
contrary  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
dishonour  to  their  character,  but  inconsistent  with  that  supreme 
love  that  is  due  to  him  alone :  he  also  warns  them  not  to  hold 
any  confederacy  with  his  enemies,  strictly  forbids  them  to  make 
any  covenant  with  death  and  hell,  and  requires  diat  all  former 
covenants  therewith  should  be  disannulled  and  broken,  as  con- 
taining a  tacit  denial  of  their  allegiance  to  him. 

Thus  concerning  the  methods  which  Christ  useth  in  an  ob- 
jective way,  to  bring  his  people  to  his  kingdom.  But  these  are 
not  regarded  by  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  sit  under  the 
sound  of  the  gospel ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  efiectual  to  answer 
tlus  end  in  any,  till  he  is  pleased  to  incline  and  enable  them, 
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by  his  i)Ower,  to  submit  to  him ;  he  must  first  conquer  them 
before  tjiey  will  obey.  Before  this  they  had  no  more  than  au 
external  overture,  or  representation  of  Uiings,  in  which  he  dealt 
MTith  them  as  intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to  their  becoming 
his  subjects  out  of  choice,  as  having  the  strongest  motives  and 
inducements  thereunto :  but  this  is  an  internal  work  uix)n  the 
heart,  whereby  ever}'  thing,  that  hindered  their  compliance  is 
removed,  and  they  are  drawn  by  that  power,  without  which 
none  can  come  unto  him,  John  vi.  44.  tneir  hearts  are  broken, 
their  wills  renewed,  and  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their 
touk  inclined  to  subscribe  to  his  government,  as  king  of  saints. 
This  leads  us  to  consider, 

S:  How  persons  first  express  their  willingness  to  be  Christ's 
subjects;  what  engagements  they  lay  themselves  under,  and 
what  course  they  take  pursuant  thereunto. 

(1.)  They  cast  themselves  at  his  feet  with  the  greatest  hu- 
mility and  reverence,  being  sensible  of  tlieir  own  vilencss  and 
ingratitude,  and,  at  the  same  time,  arc  greatly  affected  with  bi^ 
clemency  and  grace,  who,  notwithstanding  their  unworthiness, 
invites  tnem  to  come  to  him ;  which  they  do,  not  as  desiring  to 
capitulate,  or  stand  upon  terms  with  him,  but  they  are  willing 
diat  he  should  make  his  own  terms,  like  one  that  sends  a  blank 

Cper  to  his  victorious  prince,  that  he  might  write  upon  it  what 
pleases,  and  expresses  his  willingness  to  subscribe  it.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  Benhadad^s  ser- 
wants,  when  his  army  was  entirely  ruined,  and  he  no  longer 
able  to  make  resistance  against  Aliab,  present  themselves  be- 
fore him  with  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  ropes  on  their  heads, 
in  token  of  the  greatest  humility,  together  with  an  implicit  ac« 
knowledgment  of  what  they  had  deser\'ed ;  and  without  the 
usual  method  of  entering  into  treaties  of  peace,  the  only  mes* 
sage  they  were  to  deliver  was,  Thi/  servant  Bc7ihadad  :taithj  J 
pray  thee  let  we  live^  1  Kings  xx.  32.  Thus  the  humble  re- 
turning sinner  implores  forgiveness,  and  a  right  to  his  life,  as 
an  act  of  grace,  at  the  hand  of  Christ,  who  has  been  represen- 
ted to  him,  as  a  merciful  king,  and  ready  to  receive  returning 
sinners. 

(2.)  This  subjection  to  Christ  is  attended  widi  the  greatest 
love  to,  and  desire  after  him,  which  they  express  to  his  per- 
son, and  his  service,  41  well  as  those  rewards  that  attend  it,  be- 
ing constrained  hereunto  by  tliat  love  and  compassion,  which 
he  hath  shewed  to  them ;  and  by  those  just  ideas  which  they 
are  now  brought  to  entertain,  concerning  every  thing  tliai  be- 
longs to  his  kingdom  and  interest. 

^3.)  They  consent  to  be  the  Lord's,  by  a  solemn  act  of  self- 
dedication,  or  surrender  of  themselves,  and  all  that  they  have, 
IP  him,  as  seeing  themselves  obliged  so  to  do  ^  aod  therefore 
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they  desire  to  be  his,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  his  entirely^ 
and  for  ever* 

(4.)  Since  there  are  many  difficult  dutits  incumbent  ob 
Christ's  subjects,  and  many  blessings  which  they  hope  to  re^ 
ceive,  they  express  their  entire  dependance  on  him  for  grnce^ 
to  enable  them  to  behave  themselves  agreeably  to  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under,  that  they  may  not  turn  aside  from  him| 
or  deal  treacherously  lyith  him,  as  being  unsteadfast  in  his  cove« 
nant :  they  also  rely  on  his  faithfulness  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  promises,  which  afford  matter  of  relief  and  encourage<r 
mem  to  them ;  and  this  is  accompanied  with  a  fixed  purpose^ 
or  resolut  on  to  wait  on  him,  in  all  his  ordinances,  as  means 
appointed  by  him,  in  which  they  hope  to  obtain  those  blessip^ 
they  stand  in  need  of. 

(5.)  This  is  done  with  a  soleipn  withdrawing  themselves 
from,  renouncing  and  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  formerly  been  in  subjection,  whose  interest  is 
contrary  to,  and  subversive  of  Christ's  government.  These  they 
count  to  be  their  greatest,  yea,  their  only  enemies,  and  proclaim 
open  war  against  them,  and  that  with  a  fixed  resolution,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  pursue  it  to  the  utmost ;  like  the  courageous 
soldier,  who,  having  drawn  his  sword,  throws  away  the  scab- 
bard,  as  one  that  will  not  leave  off  fighting  till  he  has  gained 
a  complete  victor)' ;  and  this  resolution  is  increased  by  that  ha- 
tred which  he  entertains  against  sin,  and  is  exercised  in  proporr 
tion  to  it :  the  enemies  against  whom  he  engages,  are  the  worlds 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  the  motives  tliat  induce  him  thereunto 
are  because  they  are  enemies  to  Christ,  and  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  salvation.  Now,  that  he  might  manage  this  warfare  witn 
success,  he  takes  to  himself  the  whole  armour  of  God,  which 
the  apostle  describes,  Eph.  vi.  11—17.  which  is  both  offcrnsive 
and  defensive^  And  he  also  considers  himself  as  obligc^d  to 
shun  all  treaties  or  proposals  made  by  them,  to  turn  him  aside 
from  Christ,  and  all  correspondence  with  them,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  may  prove  a  snare  or  temptation  to  him,  or 
tend  to  Christ's  dishonour. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  hath  a  due  sense  of  his  ob- 
ligation, to  endeavour  to  deliver  others  from  their  sci-vitude  to 
sin  and  Satan,  to  encourage  those  who  are  almost  persuaded  to 
submit  to  Christ,  and  to  strengthen  the  Ifeinds  of  those  who  are 
already  entered  into  his  service,  engaged  with  him  in  the  same 
warfare  against  his  enemies,  and  pursuing  the  same  design, 
conducive  to  his  glor\'.  The  methods  he  takes  in  order  here- 
unto, are  truly  warrantable,  and  becoming  the  servants  of 
Christ :  he  is  not  like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  very 
zealous  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  interest,  which,  when  they 
had  done,  theyi  made  them  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell  thaxj^ 
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themselves^  Matt*  xxiii.  15.  but  makes  it  his  business  to  cour 
vince  those  he  converses  with,  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
greatest  tyranny  of  those  who  intend  nothing  but  their  ruin ; 
that  they  serve  them  who  have  no  right  to  their  service,  and,  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  liberty,  is  to  enter  into  Christ's  service, 
and  then  they  will  b^free  indeed^  John  viii,  36.  Moreover,  he 
endeavours  to  remove  those  prejudices,  and  answer  all  objec- 
tions which  Satan  usually  brings,  or  furnishes  his  subjects  with, 
against  Christ  and  his  government.  If  they  say,  with  the 
diaughters  of  Jerusalem,  What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another 
Moved  f  he  has  many  things  to  say  in  his  commendation ;  as^ 
die  church  is  brought  in  using  various  metaphorical  expres* 
fiions  to  set  forth  his  glory,  and  he  joins  with  them  in  that  com- 
prehensive character  given  of  him,  which  contains  the  sum  of 
ail  that  words  can  express.  He  is  altogether  lovely  ;  this  is  my 
beloved^  and  this  is  my  friend^  0  daughters  of  Jerusedem^  Canti 
V.  9,  16.  This  concerning  the  way  in  which  Christ's  subjects 
engage  against,  and  oppose  Satan's  kingdom. 

But  let  it  be  f  irther  considered,  that  the  opposition  is  mu* 
tual :  when  persons  are  delivered  out  of  the  power  of  darkness, 
and  translated  into  Christ's  kingdom,  they  are  not  to  expect  to 
be  wholly  free  from  the  assaults  of  their  spiritual  enemies,  and 
diese  oftentimes  gain  great  advantages  against  them  from  the 
remainders  of  corrupt  nature,  in  the  best  of  men.  The  devil  is 
represented,  by  the  aposde,  as  a  roaring  lion^  who  walketh  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour^  1  Pet.  v.  8.  Sometimes  he  gives 
disturbance  to  Christ's  subjects,  by  inclining  men  to  exercise 
their  persecuting  rage  and  fury  against  the  church,  designing 
hereby  to  work  upon  their  fears ;  at  other  times,  he  endeavours, 
as  it  were,  by  methods  of  bribery,  to  engage  unstable  persons 
in  his  interest,  by  the  overture  of  secular  advantage  |  or  else  to 
discourage  some,  by  pretending  that  religion  is  a  melancholy 
thing,  that  they  who  embrace  it,  are  like  to  strive  against  the 
stream,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  what  will  make  them  tm* 
easy  in  the  world.  This  opposition,  which  is  dix'ected  against 
Christ's  kingdom,  proves  oftentimes  very  discouraging  to  his 
subjects ;  but  there  are  attempts  of  another  nature  often  used 
to  amuse,  discourage,  and  destroy  their  peace,  by  taxing  them 
with  hypocrisy,  and  pretending,  that  all  their  hope  of  an  inter-' 
est  in  Christ's  favour  and  protection,  is  but  a  delusion,  and 
therefore  it  had  been  better  tor  them  not  to  have  given  in  theif 
names  to  him,  since  the  only  consequence  thereof  will  be  the 
aggravating  their  condemnation.  If  the  providences  of  God  be 
dark  and  afflictive,  he  endeavours  to  suggest  to  them  hard 
thouehts  of  Christ,  and  to  make  diem  question  his  goodness, 
and  faithfulness,  and  to  say,  with  the  Psaknist,  Verify y  I  hav0 
rJeanserf  mu  heart  in  vain^  and  have  wafhed  my  hands  in  iww^ 
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cency^  Psal.  Ixxiii*  13.  and,  when  God  is  pleased,  at  anv  time; 
for  wise  ends,  to  deny  thcn\  his  comforting  presence,  the  ene- 
my is  ready,  on  this  occasion,  to  persuade  them,  as  the  Psalm- 
ist represents  some  speaking  to  the  like  purpose,  that  there  it 
no  help  for  them  in  Gody  Psal.  iii.  2. 

These  me  #  jds  are  often  used,  by  the  enemies  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  whereby  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  graces  is  often  interrupted,  and  they  are  hurried 
into  many  sins,  through  the  violence  of  temptation ;  neverthe* 
less  they  shall  not  wholly  revolt*  Grace  may  be  foiled,  and 
weakened  thereby,  but  it  shall  not  be  utterly  extinguished;  for, 
though  they  be  guilt}^  of  many  failures  and  miscarriages,  which 
discover  them  to  be  in  an  imperfect  state,  yet  they  are  preaer- 
ved  from  relapsing  into  their  former  state ;  and  not  only  sOy  but 
are  often  enabled  to  prevail  against  their  spiritual  enemies,  in 
which  the  concern  of  Christ,  for  their  good,  eminendy  disco- 
.ver9  itself;  and,  if  the  advantage  gained  against  them  be  occa- 
sioned by  their  going  in  the  way  of  temptation,  or  not  being  on 
their  guard,  or  using  those  means  that  might  prevent  their  be- 
ing overcome  thereby,  this  is  over-ruled  by  Christ,  to  the  hum- 
bling and  making  them  more  watchful  for  the  future  ;.  or  if 
God  has  left  them  to  themselves,  that  he  may  shew  them  the 
sin  and  follv  of  their  self-confidence,  or  reliance  on  their  own 
strength,  this  shall  be  a  means  to  induce  them  to  be  more  de- 
pendent on  him  for  die  future,  as  well  as  importunate  with 
^im,  by  faith  and  prayer,  for  that  grace,  which  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  total  and  final  apostasy,  as  well  as  to  recover  them 
from  their  present  back-tlidings*  And  these  many  weaknesses 
and  defects,  which  gave  them  so  much  uneasiness,  will  induce 
them  to  sympathize  with  others  in  the  like  condition ;  and  the 
various  methods  which  Christ  takes  for  their  recover}',  will 
render  them  skilful  in  directing  others  how  to  ^scape,  or  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  this  snare,  in  which  they  have  been 
taken,  and  which  has  given  them  so  much  uneasiness* 

We  might  here  have  enlarged  on  that  particular  branch  of 
this  subject,  which  respects  the  warfare  that  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  every  one  who  lists  himself  under  Christ's  banner,  and  owns 
him  to  be  his  rightful  Lord  and  Sovereign,  which  takes  up  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  Christian  life ;  as  he  is  said  to 
xvrcstle  ?wt  only  agaiwit  flesh  atid  bloody  but  agaitist  prtncipaU- 
iieSy  against  powers^  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
worlds  ;uid  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places^  Eph.  vi. 
12.  and  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spi- 
rit^ and  the  Spirit  against  the  fleshy  Gal.  v.  1 7.  But  this  will 
be  considered  under  a  following  answer,  in  which  we  shall  be 
\^A  to  ?[Kak  of  the  imperfection  of  sunctification  in  belicrers, 
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iQgether  with  the  reasons  thereof;*  and  therefore  we  pass  it 
over  at  present,  and  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

4«  How  Christ  deals  with  his  subjects  after  he  has  brought 
them  hitherto,  and  inclined  and  enabled  them  to  submit  to  his 
government :  this  is  expressed  in  the  answer  we  are  explaining, 
in  the  following  heads. 

^  (1.)  He  rewards  their  obedience.  This  supposes  that  he 
requires  that  they  should  obey  him,  and  that  their  obedience 
should  be  constant  and  universal,  otherwise  they  deserve  not 
•ihe  character  of  subjects ;  and,  as  to  what  concerns  the  regard 
of  Christ  to  this  obedience,  though  herein  men  are  not  profita- 
ble to  God,  as  they  are  to  themselves,  or  to  one  another,  yet  it 
ahall  not  go  unrewarded.  The  blessings  which  Christ  confers 
on  them  are  sometimes  styled  a  reward,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  certain  connexion  between  their  duty  and  interest,  or  'their 
obeying  and  being  made  blessed,  which  blessedness  is  properly 
the  reward  of  what  Christ  has  done,  though  his  people  esteem  it 
as  an  act  of  the  highest  favour ;  in  this  sense  he  rewards  their 
obedience,  and  that  either  by  increasing  their  graces,  and  esta- 
blishing their  comforts  here ;  or  by  bringing  them  to  perfection 
hereafter.  But  inasmuch  as  their  obedience  is,  at  present,  very 
imperfect,  which  tends  very  much  to  their  reproach,  and  af- 
fords matter  of  daily  humiliation  before  God,  it  is  farther  ad- 
ded, 

(2.)  That  Christ  corrects  them  for  their  sins.  This  is  in- 
serted among  the  advantages  of  his  government,  though  it  is 
certain,  that  afflictions,  absolutely  considered,  are  not  to  be  de- 
sired ;  nevertheless,  since  they  are  sometimes  needful^  1  Pet.  i. 
€.  and  conducive  to  our  spiritual  advantage,  they  are  included 
in  this  gracious  dispensation,  which  attends  Christ's  govern- 
ment, as  by  these  things  men  live^  Isa.  xxxviii.  16.  How  much 
soever  nature  dreads  them,  yet  Christ's  people  consider  them 
as  designed  for  their  good,  and  therefore  not  only  submit  to 
them,  but  conclude  that  herein  he  deals  with  them.  As  we  are 
far  from  blaming  the  skilful  chirurgeon,  who  sets  a  bone  that 
is  out  of  joint,  or  cuts  off  a  limb,  when  it  is  necessary  to  save 
our  lives,  though  neither  of  these  can  be  done  without  great 
pain  :  tims  when  God  visits  our  transgressions  with  the  rod, 
and  our  iniquities  with  stripes,  we  reckon  that  he  deals  with  us 
as  a  merciful  and  gi^acious  Sovereign,  and  not  as  an  enem} , 
since  his  dtsign  is  to  heal  our  backslidings,  and  prevent  a  worse 
evil  from  ensuing  thereby. 

(3.)  He  preserves  and  supports  his  subjects  under  all  their 
temptations  and  sufferings.  There  are  two  sorts  of  temptations 
juentioned  in  scripture,  to  wit,  such  as  are  merely  providential, 
yhich  are  designed  as  trials  of  faith  and  patience ;  as  when  the 
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apostle  says,  My  brethren^  count  il  aUjoy  when  ye  fall  into  di" 
vers  temptations^  knowing  thisj  that  the  trial  of  your  fait  A  rvori* 
eth  patience  J  James  i.  3,  3*  and  elsewhere  the  apostie  Paul^ 
speaking  of  the  persecutions  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews, 
calls  them  temptations^  Acts  xx*  19*  But,  bestides  these,  there 
are  other  temptations  which  arise  from  sin,  Satan,  and  the 
world,  whereby  endeavours  are  used  more  directly  to  draw 
Christ's  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him :  thus  it  is  said. 
Every  man  is  tempted^  'when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  awn  lusty 
and  enticed^  James  i.  14*  and  elsewhere,  They  that  will  be  richy 
that  is,  who  use  indirect  means  to  attain  that  end,  or  make  this 
the  grand  design  of  life,  fall  into  temptation^  and  a  snore^  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  hiStSy  which  drown  men  in  de- 
struction and  perdition^  1  Tim.  vi.  9*  and  the  devil,  who  has  a 
great  hand  in  managing  these  temptations,  and  solicits  us  to 
comply  therewith,  is,  for  that  reason,  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nency,  the  tempter^  1  Thes.  iii.  5*  and  Matt.  iv.  3.  In  both  these 
respects,  believers  are  exposed  to  great  danger,  by  reason  of 
temptations,  and  need  either  to  be  preserved  from,  or  support- 
ed under  them,  that  they  may  not  prove  their  ruin ;  and  this 
Christ  does  in  managing  the  aifairs  of  his  kingdom  of  grace  for 
his  people's  advantage,  and  herein  that  promise  is  fulfilled  to 
them.  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  yov^  but  such  as  is  com* 
mon  to  man  ;  but  God  is  faithful^  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  what  ye  are  able^  but  willy  with  the  temptation 
alsOy  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it,  1  Con 
X.  13. 

(4.)  Christ  powerfully  orders  all  things  for  his  own  glory, 
anil  his  people's  good,  as  they  are  said  to  work  together  for 
goody  Rom.  viii.  28.  and  herein  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  good* 
ness,  is  illustrated.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  cannot  see  from 
the  beginning  of  an  afflictive  providence  to  the  end  thereof,  or 
what  advantage  God  designs  thereby ;  herein  we  may  apply 
those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Peter,  though  spoken  with  ano- 
ther view,  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shah 
know  hereafter^  John  xiii.  7.  This  will  eminently  appear,  when 
they  shall  see  how  every  step  which  Christ  has  taken  in  the 
management  of  his  government,  has  had  a  subserviency  to  pro- 
mote their  spiritual  advantage  hereafter.  Thus  we  have  con- 
sidered how  Christ  executes  his  Kingly  ofHce,  more  especially 
towards  his  people,  who  are  his  faithful  subjects. 

Secondly^  We  are  now  to  speak  concerning  the  exercise  of 
Christ's  Kingly  government  towards  his  enemies.  He  is,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  their  King ;  not  by  consent,  or  vo- 
luntary subjection  to  him,  nor  do  they  desire  to  own  his  autho- 
rity, or  yield  obedience  to  his  laws  j  but  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  reckoned  the  subjects  of  his  government ;  whidi 
is  exercisedi 
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1.  Id  setung  bounds  to  their  power  and  malice,  so  that  they 
cannot  do  what  they  would  against  his  cause  and  interest  in 
the  world.  How  far  soever  he  may  suffer  them  to  proceed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  people;  yet  he  is  able  to  crush  them  in 
a  moment ;  and,  when  he  sees  their  rage,  and  how  they  set 
themselves  against- him  with  their  combined  force,  and  insult, 
as  though  they  had  brought  their  designs  to  bear,  as  not  doubt* 
ing  the  success  thereof,  he  teUs  them  plainly,  that  they  imagine 
a  vain  things  and  that  he  thai  aitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ; 
the  Lord  shall  have  than  in  derision^  Psal.  ii.  1, 4*  and  the  rea« 
son  is  very  obvious,  because  God  is  greater  than  man.  Though 
it  would  be  .a  dishonour  to  him  to  sav,  that  he  is  the  author  of 
sin,  yet  it  redbunds  to  his  glory,  that  he  sets  bounds  and  limits 
to  it,  and  over-rules  it  by  his  wisdom'  to  his  own  glory ;  as  it 
is  said.  Surely ^  the  wrath  of  man  shaU praise  thee;  the  remain^ 
der  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain^  Psal.  Ixxvi.  10. 

2.  Christ  has  exercised  his  Kinglv  government  in  gaining  a 
victory  over  his  enemies;  this  he  did,  when  he  spoiled princ^ 
polities  and  powers^  and  made  a  shexu  of  them  openly^  triumph* 
ing  over  them  in  his  cross.  This,  indeed,  was  done  by  him, 
when  he  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  sufferings,  and,  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  exercised  his  Priesdy  office ;  yet,  in  some 
respects,  he  is  said,  at  that  time,  to  have  exercised  his  Kingly, 
juid  that  in  a  \cry  triumphant  manner,  as  it  is  here  expressed ; 
and  elsewhere  he  is  said,  through  deaths  to  have  destroyed  him 
that  had  the  power  of  deaths  that  is^  the  dtvily  Heb.  ii.  14.  here- 
by he  purchased  those  restraints  which  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  brought  under  more  than  they  were  before.  Satan's  chain 
was  hereby  shortened,  and  his  subjects  delivered  out  of  his 
hand,  being  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  they  were  afterwards  persuaded  to  with* 
draw  their  necks  from  that  yoke,  which  they  were  formerly 
under,  by  the  power  of  that  grace  that  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  whereby  they  were  subjected  to  Christ's  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  our  Saviour  tells  his-  people,  that  he  had 
overcome  the  worlds  John  xvi.  33.  not  only  because  he  had  in 
his  own  Person,  escaped  the  pollution  thereof,  and  not  been  en- 
tangled in  its  snares,  nor  hindered  in  the  work  he  was  engaged 
in,  by  the  afflictions  and  injurious  treatment  that  he  met  with 
from  it,  but  as  he  procured  for  them  those  victories  over  it, 
whereby  they  shall  be  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him 
that  loved  them* 

3f  Christ's  kingly  government  is,  and  shall  more  eminently 
appear  to  be  exercised  towards  his  enemies,  in  punishing  them 
for  all  their  rebellions  against  him.  There  are  reserves  of  ven-* 
geance  laid  up  in  store,  and  more  vials  of  wrath,  which  shall 
be  poured  forth  on  Saum,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  which 
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they  are  not  without  some  terrible  apprehensions  of,  from  tk 
knowledge  they  have  of  God  as  a  just  judge ;  upon  which  » 
count  they  arc  said  to  believe  and  tremble,  James  ii.  19.  al 
as  for  all  his  other  enemies,  he  will  break  them  xuith  a  rod  if] 
iron  i  he  will  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter'* s  vessel^  PsaL  \k 
9.  or  bring  them  forth,  and  slay  them  before  him,  I^uke'm 
27.  Thus  concerning  the  manner  how  Christ's  kingly  govcn- 
mcnt  hath  been  exercised,  both  towards  his  people  anid  his  eiK* 
mies ;  and  this  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  various  seasons,  or  ages,  in  which  Christ's  !;iqgif 
government  has  been,  or  shall  be  exercised,  together  with  tit 
different  circumstances  relating  to  the  administn^tion  of  il 
therein.  As  soon  as  ever  man  fell,  and  thereby  stood  in  wsd 
of  a  mediator  to  i*ecover  him,  Christ  was  revealed,  as  one  wb 
had  undertaken  his  recovery,  and,  as  a  victorious-  king,  wb 
should  break  and  destroy  that  power,  that  had  brought  his 
into  subjection  to  it.  Now  there  are  various  periods,  or  oca- 
sons,  in  which  he  has  executed  his  kingly  office,  or  shsdl  con- 
tinue so  to  do. 

1.  He  did  this  before  his  incarnation,  during  which  timeliii 
government  was  visible,  as  to  the  effects  thereof,  as  extended 
to  all  those  who  were  saved  under  the  Old  Testament-dispen- 
sation :  they  were  subdued  and  defended  by  his  divine  powcTf 
that  was  then  exerted,  as  well  as  discharged  from  coodcmn*- 
tion,  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
he  was  to  offer  for  them.  We  have  already  shewed  how  he 
executed  his  prophetical  office  during  this  inten^al ;  ♦  now  we 
must  consider  him  as  exercising  his  kingly  office.  The  majeSf- 
tic  way  in  M'hich  he  delivered  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  was 
a  glorious  display  thereof;  and  the  Theocracy,  which  tbey 
were  under,  which  is  described,  in  scripture,  as  a  govemmeot 
distinct  from,  and  excelling  all  odiers  in  glory,  and  the  subset* 
viency  of  it  to  their  salvation,  was  a  farther  evidence  that  he 
was  their  king.  This  he  evinced,  at  one  time,  by  his  appear* 
ance  to  Joshua,  as  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts ;  and  at  ano- 
ther time  it  was  represented  in  an  emblematical  way,  when  he 
was  seen  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  sitting  upon  a  throne^  cand 
his  train  Jilling  the  temple.  And  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  be  is 
frequently  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  their  king ;  concern* 
ing  whom  it  is  said,  Thy  throne^O  God^  i'^  for  ever  and e^er; 
the  sceptre  of  thtj  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre^  Psal.  xlv.  6.  and, 
in  many  other  places  he  is  described  as  the  K'mg^  the  Lord  9f 
ho6'ts^  not  only  as  predicting  the  future  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment, but  as  denoting  what  he  was  at  that  time ;  concerning 
whom  it  was  said,  Js  not  the  Lord  in  Zion  f  Is  not  her  A'iw^f» 
her?  Jer«  viii.  19.  And  when  God  declares  that  he  had  ad* 
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vSuiced  him  to  this  mediatorial  dignity,  and  set  him  on  his  holy 
hill  of  Zion^  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are  exhorted  to 
9erve  him  withfear^  and,  in  token  of  their  willingness  to  be  his 
subjects,  to  kiss  the  Sony  /est  he  be  angry ^  and  they  perish  from 
the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little,  Psal.  li.  6, 10, 12. 

2.  After  his  incarnation,  when  he  first  came  into  the  world, 
he  was  publickly  owned,  by  the  wise  men  (who  came  from  the 
East)  as  one  that  was  born  King  of  the  Jeivs,  and  the  gifts  which 
diey  presented  to  him  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Matt. 
ii«  24  compared  with  vef.  11.  the  best  presents  th:.t  their  coun- 
try afforded,  were  designed  to  signify  that  homage  which  was 
due  to  him,  as  one  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  the  King  of 
his  church,  though  his  external  mein,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  contained  no  visible  mark  of  regal  dignity.  While  he 
conversed  with  his  people,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  minis- 
try, he  gave  them  frequent  intimations  hereof,  when  describing 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as  spiritual,  and  not  of  this  world ; 
and,  when  one  of  his  followers  addressed  him,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  King  of  Israel,  he  is  so  far  from  reproving  him, 
as  ascribing  to  him  a  glory  ^that  did  not  belong  to  him,  that  he 
not  only  commends  his  faith  that  was  expressed  herein,  but 
gives  him  to  understand,  that  he  should  have  a  greater  evidence 
of  this  truth,  when  he  should  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  an* 
geh  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  him,  John  i.  49^51  • 

And,  in  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  entered  into  Jerusa- 
lem, with  a  design  to  give  himself  up  to  the  rage  and  ixxry  of 
his  enemies,  providence,  as  it  were,  extorted  a  confession  of 
his  regal  dignity,  from  the  unstable  multitude,  and,  at  the  same 
time  designed  to  fulfil  what  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Ze- 
chariah,  when  he  says.  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion  / 
shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold,  thy  King  comet h  unto 
thee;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation,  lowlif,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass,  2ech.  ix.  9.  and  their 
saying,  Hosannah,  blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  John  xii.  13.  was  the  result  of  a  present 
conviction,  which  they  had  of  this  matter,  though  it  Was  not 
long  abiding,  and  hereby  they  were,  as  it  were,  condemned  out 
of  their  own  mouth.  And,  after  this,  when  Pilate  asked  him 
this  question,  in  plain  terms.  Art  thou  the  King  cfthe  Jews? 
he  publickly  professes  himself  to  be  so ;  nevertheless,  he  gives 
him  to  understand,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  xvorld,  upon 
this  account  the  apostle  says,  that  before  Pontius  Pilate  he  wit* 
Tiessed  agood  confession,  and  styles  him.  King  of  kinga,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  15. 

3.  Christ  still  executes  his  Kingly  office  in  that  glorified 
state,  in  which  he  now  is.  This  the  apostle  intimatts,  when  al- 
luding to  the  custom  of  kings  in  their  solemn  triumph^  over 
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their  enemies,  (who  throw  medals  amongst  the  people  to  per* 
petuate  the  retnembrance  thereof,  and  bestow  domitivea,  or 
peculiar  marks  of  favour  upon  this  occasion)  when  he  speaks 
of  him,  as  ascending-  up  on  high^  having  kd  captivity  captive^ 
and  then  giving  gtfts  unto  mtn^  ^P^*  ^^'*  ^*  ^°  ^^^  ezahed 
state  there  are  unoeniable  proofs  oi  his  regal  dignity  in  the 
blessings  which  his  church,  in  this  world,  receives,  as  the  re- 
sult of  It  as  well  as  in  the  honours  that  are  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  will  not  allow  that 
he  executed  his  Kingly  office  on  earth :  but  this  is  contrary  ID 
the  account  we  have  of  his  executing  it  in  his  humbled  statCy 
is  above  mentioned ;  therefore  we  must  suppose,  that  when 
Christ  entered  into  his  glory,  he  did  not  begin  to  reign ;  though 
from  that  time,  he  has  exercised  his  government  in  a  different 
manner,  upon  the  account  whereof  the  gospel  dispensation^ 
which  ensued  thereon,  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  king- 
dotn  ;  and,  because  this  dispensation  began  upon  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  tlie  New  Testament,  i&c 
kingdom  offieavtn* 

I  need  not  add  much  concerning  the  present  exercise  of  his 
Kingly  government,  since  the  greatest  part  of  what  has  been 
said,  under  this  answer,  has  a  particular  regard  to  it.  It  was 
after  his  ascension  into  heaven  that  the  gospel-church  was  esta- 
blished, which  is  sometimes  called  his  visible  kingdom ;  then 
it  was  that  the  laws  and  ordinances,  by  which  it  was  to  be  go- 
verned, were  made  known  to  it,  together  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges that  were  then  bestowed  upon  it,  as  the  effects  of 
Christ^s  royal  bounty :  then  the  Spirit  was  sent,  and,  by  his 
assistance,  the  gospel  was  preached  to  all  nations,  saving  grace 
plentifully  bestowed  on  multitudes,  who  were  enabled  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  him,  as  King  of  saints ;  and,  in  this  manner^ 
Christ  has  hitherto  exercised  his  Kingly  govtrnmcnt,  and  will 
do  until  his  second  coming. 

Here  we  shall  take  occasion  to  consiiU-r  what  is  advanced, 
by  several,  concerning  Christ's  reigning  a  thousand  years  on 
earth,  which,  they  suppose,  will  inicrvcnt*  between  the  present 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  saints 
reig;ung  with  him  in  heaven  for  ever.  This  opinion  has  not 
only  the  countenance  of  many  ancient  writers,  who  have  de- 
fended it,  but  it  seems  to  be  founded  on  several  scriptures ;  so 
that  we  shall  be  led,  in  considering  this  subject,  rather  to  en- 
quire into  the  true  sense  of  those  scripturts,  tliat  speak  of 
Christ's  reigning  on  earth,  than  to  deny  that  he  will,  in  any 
SI  use,  reign  therein,  in  a  way  circumstaniially  different  from 
tliat  in  which  he  now  administers  the  affairs  of  hia  kingdom. 
And  here  we  shall  consider  what  is  advanced,  by  some,  con- 
Iteming  this  matter,.who  assert  many  tilings  relating  thereunto^ 
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\  wluch  stand  in  need  of  stronger  arguments  to  defend  them, 

gian  have  Iiitherto  been  brought ;  and  then  we  shall  consider 
ow  far  we  have  ground,  from  scripture,  to  say,  that  Christ 
Sail  reign  here  on  earth,  and  all  his  ssunts  that  shall  live 
ercin,  with  him,  and  what  we  may  conclude  to  be  the  true 
'  sense  of  those  scriptures  that  are  brought  in  defence  of  ChristS 
personal  reign. 

The  opinions  of  those  that  treat  on  this  subject,  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  to  speak  distincdy  to  them  all,  would  be  too  great 
*9L  diversion  from  my  general  design :  and  this  also  renders  it 
'knore  difficult,  to  lay  down  the  state  of  the  question  in  a  few 
words.  However,  I  shall  briefly  attempt  this ;  and,  that  we 
'may  prooceed  with  greater  clearness,  shall  consider  what  is 
asserted,  by  several  writers,  concerning  Christ's  personal  reigii 
40X1  earth,  which  sludl  be  in  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  and  is 
to  continue,  from  the  time  that  it  conmiences,  a  thousand  years. 
(1.)  Some  have  supposed,  that  this  thousand  years^  reign  inr 
eludes  in  it  the  whole  compass  of  time,  in  which  Christ  shall 
Judge  the  world.  This  is  called,  indeed,  in  scripture,  a  ^£i^ ; 
Dut  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  it  shall  take  up  no 
more  than  the  space  of  twenty- four  hours;  and  therefore  they 
suppose,  that  it  shall  contain  the  space  of  a  thousand  ycars^ 
which  diey  found  partly  on  that  scripture,  in  Psal^  xc.  4.  it 
thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past; 
and  more  especially  on  die  aposUe's  words,  in  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  One 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day ;  and  this  they  apply,  m  particular  to  the  day  of 
Judgment,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  verse  immediately  fore- 
going; and,  since  we  nave  ground  to  conclude  that  this  shall 
be  done  on  earth,  and  also,  that,  when  Christ  judges  the  world, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  he  exercises  his  Kingly  office  in  a  most 
diorious  manner ;  therefore  thev  conclude,  from  hence,  that  this 
Uiousand  years^  reign  includes  m  it  ?}\  the  time  that  he  will  take 
up  in  judfi^ng  the  world ;  but,  even  in  this  matter,  all  do  not 
agree  in  uieir  sentiments ;  for  some  think,  that,  in  tliis  judicial 
process,  none  are  to  be  judged  but  the  saints,  who,  being  ac- 
quitted by  him,  are  said  to  reign  with  him ;  and,  in  order  here- 
unto, that  they  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  meant  by  the  first  resurrection^  and  that  the  rest 
shall  not  be  raised  till  the  thousand  years  are  finished,  Rev. 
XTm  5.  But  this  seems  not  agreeable  to  the  account  we  have 
elsewhere,  in  scripture,  of  Clmst^s  raising  the  dead,  coming  to 
Judgment,  and  detJhnining  the  state,  both  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked,  as  what  is  to  be  done  in  or  near  the  same  time,  each 
of  these  being  distinct  branches  of  the  same  solemnity.   And 
that  which  makes  this  opinion  still  more  improbable,  is,  bet 
csL\a€  in  the  same  scriptyre  Iq  which  we  have  an  acgount  of 
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this  thousand  ycars^  reign,  it  immediately  follows,  that,  when 
these  years  shall  be  expired,  Satan  will  be  loosed  out  of  his 
prison,  and  suffered  to  deceive  the  nations;  and  then  we  read 
of  other  enemies  which  the  church  shall  have,  concerning  whon 
it  is  said,  that  they  ahall  be  gathered  together  to  battle;  and  it 
is  farther  said,  that  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earthy 
and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about ^  and  the  beloved  city  ; 
and  all  this  is  to  be  done  between  the  end  of  the  thousand  years 
reign  and  ihe  general  judgment,  when  the  dead^  small  and greai^ 
shall  be  raised^  the  books  opened^  and  all  judged  out  of  those 
things  that  are  written  therein^  according  to  their  rvorks  ;  there- 
fore  this  opinion  concerning  the  thousand  years'  reign,  indu* 
ding  in  it  the  time  in  which  Christ  shall  appear,  in  tnis  lower 
world,  to  jud^e  his  saints,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sense  oC 
that  scripture  on  which  this  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  founded, 
Jlev.  XX.  12. 

(2.)  The  more  common  opinion,  which  is  defended  by  seve- 
ral ancient  and  modern  Chiliasts,  or  Millenaries,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  is,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall,  some  time 
in  the  last  days,  before  he  comes  to  the  final  judgment,  appear 
in  this  lower  world,  in  his  humcm  nature,  and  dwell  and  reign 
among  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  such  a  way,  as  may  render 
it  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  that  which  the  church  is  now 
in,  and  heaven ;  more  glorious  than  the  former,  and  yet  vciy 
much  infi.'rior  to  the  latter*   And  here  they  suppose, 

1*/,  That  there  are  several  things  which  shall  go  immediate- 
ly before  it,  as  tmding  to  usher  in  the  glory  of  tliat  kingdom, 
to  wit,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  is  to  be  effected  at 
once.  And,  in  order  hereunto,  some  conclude  that  the  dispen- 
sation of  miracles  shall  be  revived ;  which  they,  argue  from 
hence,  in  that  all  the  remarkable  changes  that  have  formerly 
been  made  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  have  been  introduced 
by  miracles ;  and  the  Jews,  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  have  been  desirous  of  a  conviction  by  such  a  method 
as  this. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  supposed,  that,  at  the  same  time,  those 
scriptures  that  foretel  a  greater  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the 
conversion  of  many,  who  still  remain  in  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism, shall  have  their  accomplishment  in  an  eminent  degree; 
and  this  shall  alsq  proceed  from,  and  be  attended  with  a  greater 
degree  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  consequence  here- 
of will  be  a  more  glorious  light  shining  throughout  the  world, 
than  has  ever  done  ;  and  that  these  two,  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
shall  be  both  joined  together,  in  one  body,  under  Christ,  their 
visible  and  glorious  Head. 

Moreover,  some  suppose,  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  coimtries 
xqixfid  about  it,  shall  be  the  principal  seat  of  this  kingdom,  tp 
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which  these  new  converts  shall  repair;  so  thai,  as  there  the  g^o* 
rious  scene  of  the  gospel  was  first  opened,  in  that  part  of  the 
tr^h,  the  glory  of  Christ's  personal  reign  shall  begin.  Others, 
to  this,  add,  that,  at  this  time,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  shall  be 
built,  which  shall  far  exceed  that  which  was  built  by  Solomon, 
in  glory ;  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be  also  hutlt  and 
adorned  in  a  magnificent  way,  agreeable  to  what  is  said  of  it 
in  scripture,  Rev.  xxi.  which  they  understand  in  a  literal  sense. 
In  this  I  must  take  leave  to  differ  from  them,  though  not  in 
what  was  but  now  hinted,  concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  going  before  it. 

2///^,  Though  some  suppose  that  the  general  conflagration, 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  Peter,  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  13.  shall  be  after 
this  thousand  years  reign,  which  is  certainly  the  more  proba- 
ble opinion ;  yet  others  have  concluded,  that  it  shall  be  before 
it  and  that  the  new  earthy  wherein  dwelleth  rtghteousneas^  which 
believers  according  to  God^a  pronuae  look  for ^  shall  arise  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  Thus  a  late  writer  says,*  who  advances 
many  things  concerning  the  ante-diluvian  world,  as  well  as  this 
new  one,  with  an  elegehcy  of  style,  that  is  very  entertaining,* 
and,  in  many  instances,  runs  counter  to  the  sentiments  of  all 
that  went  before  him,  than  which  a  more  ingenious  romance 
is  hardly  extant :  but  since,  for  the  most  part,  he  brings  in 
scripture  to  give  countenance  to  what  he  advances,  and  lays 
down  a  peculiar  scheme  concerning  this  Millennium,  I  cannot 
wholly  pass  it  over.  He  supposes*  that  the  reign  of  Christ,  on 
earth,  shall  be  ushered  in  by  a  general  conflagration,  in  which 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof  must  necessarily  be  consumed,  and 
the  world  reduced  into  a  second  chaos  by  fire ;  and,  as  his 
master  De  Cartes  describes  the  form  of  the  world  when  first 
created,  and  how  the  various  particles  of  matter  were  disposed, 
in  order  to  its  being  brought  to  that  perfection  to  which  it  ar- 
rived afterwards,  so  he  describes  the  form  to  which  the  world 
shall  be  framed ;  which,  when  done,  being  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
inhabitants  for  it,  he  supposes  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised ;  to 
which  he  applies  what  is  said  in  scripture  concerning  the  Jlrst 
resurrection^  and  then  this  thousand  years  reign  begins :  but  he 
is  more  at  a  loss,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  to  account  for 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  enemies  of  the  church,  which  shall  give 
it  great  disturbance  at  the  close  thereof;  and,  since  he  cannot 
easily  suppose  them  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  for  this  end, 
he  fancies  that  they  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth ;  which  so 
much  embarrasses  his  scheme,  that,  whatsoever  scriptures  he 
brings  in  defence  of  it,  it  must  be  supposed  by  impartial  judges« 
to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  absurdities. 

*  Yi^ Bwnet  T^vr, Thnr, UK'ir, 
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3^/^,  There  are  others,  who  suppose  that  the  general  donfla^i 
gration  shall  not  be  till  the  end  of  th^  thousand  years  reign ; 
nevertheless  they  conclude,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and 
more  particularly  those  who  are  designed  to  reign  with  Christ* 
And,  with  respect  to  this,  the  sentiments  of  persons  are  some* 
what  different,  inasmuch  as  some  suppose  that  none  shall  be 
raised,  at  this  time,  but  those  who  have  suifered  martj'rdom 
for  CiTi'ist's  sake ;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  express 
sion,  /  saiv  the  aoida  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  wrt" 
ness  of  Jesus ^  and  the  word  ofGod^  and  they  Uvea  and  reigned 
a  thousand  yearSy  Rev.  xx.  4.  Others  suppose,  that  because 
many,  who  have  not  suffered  death  for  Chnst's  sake,  have,  in 
other  respects,  passed  through  an  equal  number  of  persecu- 
tions and  reproaches  in  life,  and  were  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom, had  they  been  called  to  it,  these  are  not  excluded ;  and 
therefore  that  all  the  saints  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  as 
the  apostle  says.  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  frsij  1  Thess. 
iv.  t6.  that  is,  a  thousand  years  before  the  wicked;  and  that  this 
is  intended  by  what  is  styled  the  Jirst  resurrection  ;  they  shall 
rise,  not  to  be  received  immediately  into  heaven,  but  shall  be 
first  openly  acknowledged,  and  acquitted  by  Christ,  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  then  reign  with  him  on  earth,  throughout  the  wbcue 
period  of  time. 

^hitfy  Others  suppose^  that,  during  this  thousand  years' reign, 
the  public  ordinances  of  God's  worship,  namely,  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  die 
present  order  and  discipline  of  churches,  shall  entirely  cease  ; 
to  which  they  accommodate  the  sense  of  some  scriptures,  to  wit, 
that  in  which  it  is  said,  concerning  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
there  zuas  7io  temple  therein  that  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun^ 
nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  i7,  Rev.  xxi.  22,  23.  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  apostle  says,  that  the  church,  in  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper,  was  to  to  shew  forth  the  Lord^s  death  till  he  come^  1 
Cor.  xi.  26.  they  suppose  that  the  meaning  is,  that  they  were 
to  do  this  till  he  shall  come  to  reign  on  earth,  and  no  longer. 

Sthly^  There  arc  some  who  entertain  very  carnal  notions  of 
the  saints  reigning  with  Christ,  inconsistent  with  perfect  holi- 
ness ;  and  speak  of  pleasures,  which  they  shall  tlien  enjoy,  that 
•are  more  agreeable  to  Mahomet^s  paradise,  than  the  life  of 
ssunts,  admitted  to  such  privileges,  which  they  suppose  them 
to  be  partakers  of.  And  some  proceed  yet  farther  in  their  wild 
and  ungrounded  fancies,  when  they  think  that  a  small  number 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  left  in  the  world,  to  be,  as  it  were,  slaves 
to  them ;  all  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Such  extremes  as  these,  many,  who,  have 
defended  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth,  have  unwarily  run 
into ;  ajnong  whom  there  are  some  ancient  writers,  who  have 
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led  the  way  to  others,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinion  of  the  fathers  in  the  three  first  centuries  * ;  but  these 
ure  not  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  to  the  sense  they  give  of 
scripture,  any  more  than  those  who  have  lived  in  latter  ages, 
especially  in  those  things  which  they  advance,  that  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom :  But  if 
this  account,  which  they  pve  of  it,  appear  to  be  contrary  there-* 
unto,  what  they  farther  say  concerning  it,  and  others,  who  im« 
prove  upon  their  scheme,  is  much  more  remote  from  it,  when 
they  speak  of  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  being  the 
principal  seat  of  Christ'a  reign ;  and  of  several  things  relating 
to  it,  which  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  contain  so  great  a  re» 
proach  on  Christ's  kingdom,  that  I  forbear  to  mention  them; 
and  there  are  very  few  who  will  think  them  consistent  with  the 
character  of  saints.  This  gave  disgust  to  Augustin,  who,  at  first, 
adhered  to  this  opinion,  but  afterwards  was  justly  prejudiced 
against  it  f . 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  different  senci* 
inents  of  many,  who  treat  in  their  writings  of  Christ's  personal 
reign,  of  which  some  are  maintained  by  persons  of  great  worth 
and  judgment,  and  seem  more  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  those 
scriptures,  that  are  brought  to  defend  them,  than  others ;  these 
ought  to  be  farther  considered,  that  it  may  appear  whether  they 

*  fiutinJIfartyrteeiMtotpeako/itmotonfyathuotmtphttcntb^ 
ira»  generalbf  held  hy  the  art/»(hx  m  kU  day,  Joint  the  MUf  hereof  wth  that  of  the 
I'eewrrectien  of  the  deadt  tmdeuppoteo  it  to  he  founded  on  the  wriHngo  ofiome  of  the 
prophete.  Vid.  Juttin  Martyr  Dialog',  cum,  Ttyph,  Jud.  page  307.  'E>«  /^  jmu  ii  tmt 
o»em  ffBoyfatfuunttuijA oniije, X^iewft,  uu  mfiuc*me  ttem  ytnei^  toncitfddJe,  tuu ;(^tiUM  9J0 
m  lywtfjui/u  tou^ofjuAuon  tuu  Koe/Mi^uoTi  tuu  mMhn^tmi$  ei  «]pcfirr«i  ]«^f yotf^MU  HovMccp 
jMtmmxKH  ofMXoyMV.  Andlrtiums  [Vid.advero,Hmr.  lib,  V.  cap.  ijVJ  nototdy giveo 
inio  thio  opinion,  but  intimaieo,  that  it  woo  brought  into  the  church  before  hit  timet 
Mf  one  Papiaoy  cotemporary  with  Polycarp,  and  that  he  recieved  it  from  thooe  who 
had  it  imparted  to  them  by  the  apoatle  John :  But  Etuebiue,  Vid.  Evoeb.  Hiot,  Ec- 
cfef  .  Lib.  III.  cap.  33.]  thoi^gh  he  opeako  concerning  thio  Papiaa,  at  one  who  wao 
imOmate  with  Pofycarp,  notwithotanding  repreoento  him  eo  a  very  weak  man  ;  and 
therrfore  there  io  tittle  credit  to  be  given  to  hie  account  of  thio  matter,  ao  agreeable 
to  the  apoatlei'o  oentimento  or  writingo  /  <uid  Iremtuo  himoelf,  in  the  place  btfore  meti' 
turned,  citeo  a  paooage  out  of  the  oame  author,  which,  he  pretendo,  he  receivnd  from 
thooe  that  had  it  from  the  apootle  John,  conctnting  a  certain  time,  in  which  there 
rnhaU  be  vineo,  which  thall  produce  ten  thovoaml  brancheo,  and  each  ofthete  ao  many 
wmtaUer  brancheo  /  and  each  ^  thooe  omaller  brancheo  liave  ten  theuoand  tmigo,  and 
every  twig  ohall  bear  ten  thotaand  cluetero  ofgrapeo,  and  every  cluoter  ten  thoutand 
grapeof  which  ohewt  that  the  man  w€U  ready  to  owaOow  any  fable  he  heard/  and,  if 
it  wat  told  /dm  to,  tofat/ter  it  upon  the  apoHle,  which  discovers  haw  tittle  credit  wao 
te  be  given  to  what  he  tayo  concerning  thio  opinion,  etpeciaUy  ao  he  ejrpUdno  it,  ao 
tranomitted  to  the  church  by  the  apoatle  John,  And  TertvUian  io  alao  mentionedf  ao 
ghdng  oome  occasional  hints,  which  shew  that  he  was  of  thio  opinion.  Jind  Lactan^ 
timOf  who,  in  hia  Ciceroniau  style,  describeo  the  happy  conation  that  the  church  o/uiU 
he  in,  f  without  having  much  regard  to  thooe  opirituat  privileges  that  it  ohaUenjoy^ 
in  which  oense  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  concerning  it,  are  principally  to  be  uu" 
derotoodj  takes  ms  pUm  more  especially  from  oome  thittgo  that  ore  said  concerning 
it,  in  the  Sttbillinc  sracles.  Vid.  iMnctant.  de  vita  beat.  Jib.  Vll.  cap.  24.  ^Kpitom. 
cttp»  11.     '  t  ^id'  •'"^-  *  ^'>-  -^«-  ^*^'  •X'X.  cap.  7. 
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arc  just  or  no.  As  for  those,  wliich  csm  hardly  be  called  any 
other  than  romantic,  and  have  litde  more  to  support  them,  tha 
the  ungrounded  conjecture  of  those  who  advance  them,  and  an 
so  far  trom  agreeing  with  the  general  scope  and  design  of  scrip- 
ture, that  they  contain  a  reflection  on  the  methods  of  Christ's 
government,  rather  than  an  expedient  to  advance  it ;  these  car- 
r}'  in  themselves  their  own  confutation,  and  nothing  farther 
need  be  said  in  opposition  to  them. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  Christ's  reign  on  eardi' 
may  be  defended,  and  in  wliat  other  respects  several  things, 
which  are  asserted,  relating  to  some  circumstances,  that  they 
suppose,  will  attend  it,  do  not  seem  to  be  sufliciently  founded 
on  scripture,  we  shall  take  leave  to  premise  some  things,  m  ge- 
neral, relating  to  the  method  in  which  thb  subject  ought  to  be 
managed. 

1.  So  far  as  the  scripture  plainly  gives  countenance  to  thb 
doctrine  in  general,  viz.  that  the  adminiscration  of  Christ's  go- 
vernment in  this  lower  world,  shall  be  attended  with  great  glo- 
ry, and  shall  abundandy  tend  to  the  advantage  of  his  church, 
this  is  a  subject  of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed  over  widi 
neglect,  as  though  we  had  no  manner  of  concern  therein,  or  it 
were  a  matter  of  mere  speculation ;  for  certainly  all  scripture 
is  written  for  our  learning,  and  ought  to  be  studied  and  impror- 
ed  by  us,  to  the  glory  ol  God,  and  our  own  edification.  And 
as  for  those  texts  that  speak  of  Christ's  government,  as  exer^ 
cised  in  this  world,  they  contain  matters  in  them  not  only  aw- 
ful and  sublime,  but  our  having  just  ideas  thereof,  will  be  a  di- 
rection to  our  faith,  when  we  pray  for  the  further  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  we  are  bound  daily  to  do. 

2.  We  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  give  too  great  scope 
to  our  fancy,  by  framing  imaginar)'  schemes  of  our  own,  and 
then  bringing  in  scripture,  not  without  some  violence  offered 
to  the  sense  thereof,  to  give  countenance  to  them ;  nor  ought 
we  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  sense  of  scripture,  brought  to  support 
this  doctrine,  as  is  evidently  contrary  to  other  scriptures  or  to 
the  nature  and  spirituality  of  Christ's  government. 

3.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  of  those  scriptureSi 
which  relate  to  this  matter,  are  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
therefore  a  humble  modesty  becomes  us,  in  treating  on  this 
subject,  rather  than  to  censure  those  who  differ  from  us,  as 
though  they  were  departed  from  that  faith,  which  is  founded 
on  the  most  obvious  and  plain  sense  of  scripture,  especially  if 
they  maintain  nothing  that  is  derogatory  to  tlie  glor)-  of  Christ; 
which  rule  we  shall  endeavour  to  observe,  in  what  remains  to 
be  considered  on  this  subject.  And  since  most  allow  that  there 
is  a  sense,  in  which  Christ's  kingdom  shall  be  attended  with 
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.r  circumstances  of  gloi*}'^  than  it  is  at  present,  we  shall  pro- 

A  to  shew, 

h(1«)  How  Christ's  kingdom  shall  be  advanced,  in  this  lower 
Wma,  beyond  what  it  is  at  present,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as 
agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  of  several  scriptures  relating 
thereunto,  without  giving  into  some  extremes,  which  many  have 
done,  who  have  plead  for  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth,  in 
such  a  way,  in  which  it  cannot  easily  be  defended.  We  freely 
own,  as  what  we  think  agreeable  to  scripture, 

!«/,  That^  as  Christ  has,  in  all  ages,  displayed  his  glor}*,  as 
King  of  the  Church,  as  has  been  before  observed;  so  we  have 
ground  to  conclude,  from  scripture,  that  the  administration  of 
of  his  government  in  this  world,  before  his  coming  to  judgment, 
will  be  attended  with  greater  magnificence,  more  visible  marks 
of  glor}',  and  various  occurrences  of  providence,  that  shall  tend 
lo  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  church,  in  a  greater  degree, 
chion  has  hitherto  been  beheld,  or  experienced  by  it,  since  it  was 
first  planted  by  the  apostles,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven ; 
which  we  think  to  be  the  sense  in  general,  of  those  scriptures, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  latter- 
day  glory.  Some  of  the  prophets  seem  to  look  farther  than  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  glorious  display  of  Christ's 
government  that  attended  it,  which  was,  in  part,  an  accomplish- 
ment of  some  of  their  prediictions  relating  hereunto,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  some  expressions,  which  they  make  use  of,  that 
seem  as  yet  not  to  have  had  their  accomplishment :  Thus  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  am- 
ing^  and  being  seen  upon  the  church,  and  the  Gentiles  coming 
to  this  lights  and  kings  to  the  brightness  thereof.  Isa.  Ix.  1.  ^ 
seq*  and  many  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  which  denote 
the  glorious  privileges  that  the  gospel-church  should  enjoy  i 
Though  this,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
supposed  to  be  already  accomplished ;  yet  there  are  other  things^ 
which  he  fortels  concerning  it,  which  do  not  yet  appear  to  have 
had  their  accomplishment :  as  when  he  says,  that  thy  gateit 
9haii  be  open  continualiy ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  nighty 
ver.  11.  And  the  same  mode  of  speaking  is  used,  concerning 
the  New  Jerusalem,  in  Rev.  xxi.  2J.  as  denoting  the  church^ 
being  perfectly  free  from  all  those  afflictive  dispensations  of 
providence,  which  would  tend  to  hinder  the  preaching  and  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel ;  and  that  violence  should  be  no  more  heard 
in  thy  landy  wasting  nor  destruction  in  thy  borders^  ver,  18.  by 
which  he  intends  the  church's  perfect  freedom  from  all  persecu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  sun  shall  be  tto  more  thy  light  by  daij^  fieither 
fbr  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  tight  unto  thee;  but  the  Lord 
ghaii  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  lights  and  thy  God  thy  glory^ 
Ver.  18, 19.  This  is  so  far  from  having  been  yet  aecomplisbi'd, 
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that  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  sunie  tiling,  tliat  is  mentioned  con* 
cerning  the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  23.  and  almost  express* 
ed  in  uie  same  words,  which,  if  it  be  not  a  metaphorical  de- 
scription of  the  heavenly  state,  has  a  )>cculiar  reference  to  the 
lattcr-da>'  g^ory ;  and,  wlien  the  prophet  farther  adds,  that  1^ 
people  shall  be  all  righteous^  as  denoting  that  holiness  shall  al- 
most universally  obtain  in  the  world,  as  much  as  iniquity  has 
abounded  in  it,  diis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  accom- 
plished. 

Again,  when  the  prophet  Micah  speaks  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  Lordy  being  established  in  the  top  of  the  motmtains^  und  ex- 
alted above  the  hillsy  and  that  people  should  fiorvo  unto  i/,  Micah 
iv.  1.  though  this,  and  some  otner  things  diat  he  there  mentions, 
may  refer  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  success  there- 
of;  yet  what  he  farther  adds,  that  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares^  and  their  spears  into  prumng-hooks  i  and  na- 
tion  sliall  not  lift  up  a  sivord  against  fiation^  neither  shall  they 
learn  tuar  any  more;  but  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vtfir, 
and  under  his  fig'trce^  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid^  vcr.  3, 
4.  This  prophecy,  so  far  as  it  may  be  taken  otherwise  than  in  a 
spiritual  sepse,  seems  to  imply  a  greater  degree  of  peace  and 
tranquility  than  die  gospel-church  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  there- 
fore when  he  says,  that  this  shall  be  in  the  last  days^  ver.  1.  we 
have  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  does  not  mean  barely  the  last, 
or  gospel  disi>ensation,  which  coimnenced  on  our  Saviour's  as- 
cension into  heaven,  but  the  last  period  thereof,  viz*  that  time 
which  wc  arc  now  tonsiderinjj, 

As  to  the  account  we  have  hereof  in  the  New  Testament,  es- 
pecially in  many  places  iu  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  that  speak 
of  the  kmgJo77iii  of  the  xeorld  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord^  and  of  his  Christy  and  of  his  taking  tQ  himself  his  great 
powr  a:td  reigning^  Rev,  xi.  15,  17.  and  what  is  spoken  con- 
cerning the  thousand  years  reign,  chap.  v.  20.  whatever  be  the 
sense  hereof,  as  to  some  circumstances  of  glory  that  shall  attend 
this  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  it  certainly 
has  not  yet  had  its  accomplishment,  and  therefore  leads  us  to 
expect  that  it  shall  be  attended  with  greater  degrees  of  glory 
redounding  to  himself,  which  we  cajl  the  latter-day  glory. 

2J.'y,  Many  j)rivilegcs  will  redound  to  the  church  hei-eby ; 
for  as  Christ  is  said  to  reign  on  eardi,  so  the  saints  are  repre- 
scnti.d  as  reigning  with  him,  as  they  say,  Thou  hast  made  us 
unto  our  God  kings  and  priests^  andwc  /hall  reign  on  the  earthy 
Rev,  V.  10,  and  elsewhere,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's 
reigning  a  thousand  years^  adds,  that  they  shall  reign  with  him^ 
Rev.  xxt  6.  which  cannot  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  for 
a  spiritual  reign,  agreeable  to  Christ's  kingdqm,  which  is  not 
^r  this  world  ;  therefore. 
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9itty^  We  have,  from  hence,  sufficient  ground  to  conclude, 
"that  when  these  prophecies  shall  have  their  accomplishment, 
the  interest  of  Christ  shall  be  the  prevailing  interest  in  the 
world)  which  it  has  never  yet  been  in  all  respects,  so  that  godliness 
shall  be  as  much  valued  and  esteemed,  as  it  has  been  decried, 
and  as  universally ;  and  it  shall  be  reckoned  as  great  an  hon- 
our to  be  a  Christian,  as  it  has,  in  the  most  degenerate  age  of 
the  church,  been  matter  of  reproach.  And  to  this  we  may  fuld, 
that  the  church  shall  have  a  perfect  freedom  from  per8c«ution 
hi  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  a  greater  glory  shall  be  put  on 
^le  ordinances,  and  more  success  attend  them,  than  has  hither- 
to been  experienced.  In  short  there  shall  be,  as  it  were,  an 
universal  spread  of  religion  and  holiness  to  the  Lord,  through- 
out the  world. 

4M/2/,  When  this  glorious  dispensation  shall  commence,  we 
have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that,  the  Anti-christian  pow- 
ers having  been  wholly  subdued,  the  Jews  shall  be  converted. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  order  in  which  this  is  foretold, 
fai  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  in  which  the  fall  and  utter  ruin 
of  Babylon  is  predicted,  in  cliap.  xviii.  And,  after  this,  we  read 
hi  chap.  xix.  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  being  come  i  and  his 
ivijij  as  having  made  herself  readij  ;  and  others  who  are  styled 
blessed^  are  calkd  to  the  marriage- supper^  in  ver.  T,  9.  This,  as 
an  ingenious  and  learned  writer  obser\'es  *,  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
diction of  the  call  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  saints  of  the  foithful, 
namely,  the  gospel  church,  who  were  converted  before  this 
time,  being  made  partakers'of  the  spiritual  privileges  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  together  with  them,  and  so  invited  to  the  marriage^- 
9Upper  ;  accordingly,  by  the  LamVs  wife^  is  intended  the  con- 
Verted  Jews,  who  are  considered  as  espoused  to  him  ;  and  in* 
asmuch  as  their  being  ignorant  ofGod^s  righteousness^  and  go^ 
ing  about  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  their  oivn^  and  not  sub* 
mitttng  themselves  to  the  righteous?iess  of  God^  Uom.  x.  3.  oc- 
casioned their  being  rejected ;  so,  when  they  are  converted,  and 
these  new  es]K>usals  are  celebrated,  it  is  particularly  observedf 
that  this  righteousness  shall  be  their  greatest  glory,  the  robe 
that  they  shall  be  adorned  with;  so  that  when  this  bride  is  said 
to  have  made  herseli*  rcady»  it  follows,  in  Rev.  xix.  8.  To  her 
-was  granted^  that  she  should  le  arrayed  in  fine  linen^  clean  and 
tvhite;  for  the  fine  linnen  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints. 
This  prophec}',  being  placed  immediately  before  the  account  of 
the  thousand  yearsWeign,  in  chap.  xx.  gives  ground  to  conclude, 
that  it  shall  be  before  it,  or  an  introduction  to  it. 

Object*  I  am  sensible  there  are  some  who  question  whether 
Aose  prophecies,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 

*   ViiL  Mede  Commet,  win.  in  Apocal.  cap.  xix.  mid  Dr.  Mre,  and  thtri^  #A» 
are  of  the  tame  opinitn  at  to  thU  matter. 
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lament,  that  foretell  the  com  .  Ion  of  the  Jews,  had  not  du 
full  accomplishment  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel-stale,  via 
many  churches  were  gathered  out  of  the  Jews,  and  aoaie  d 
the  apostles  w^re  sent  to  exercise  their  ministry'  in  those  puS 
of  the  world,  where  the  greatest  number  of  them  resided,  upn 
which  account  Peter  is  called  the  apostle  of  the  Jews;  forGo^ 
IV r ought  efffctually  in  him  to  the  apontleMp  of  the  cinmmcum^ 
Gal.  ii.  8*  and  he,  together  with  James  and  John,  dirtx:t  didr 
inspired  epistles  to  them  in  particular. 

Afisw.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  are  souk 
scriptures,  in  the  New  Testament,  relating  to  this  matter,  whid 
do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  been  accomplished,  but  respect  dib 
glorious  dispensation,  in  which  diere  shall  be,  as  it  were,  at 
universal  conversion  of  them  in  the  latter  da^*  ;  particuluk 
what  the  aposde  says,  If  the  casting'  away  of  thc^n  be  the  ream- 
riling  of  the  worlds  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be^  but^ 
from  the  dead?  Rom.  ^i.  15.  And  he  adds,  I  rvould  not^  bre- 
thren^ tfuit  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystcrt/^  that  biimbim 
in  part  is  happened  to  Israel^  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentilet  k 
brought  in^  and  then  all  Israel  shall  be  saved^  ver.  25,  26.  This 
seems,  <^3  yet,  not  to  have  been  accomplished ;  aiid  as  for  those 
scriptures,  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  predict  many  things  in 
favour  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  though  I  will  not  deny  that  many 
of  them  had  their  accomplishment,  either  in  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  in  those  that  were  converted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel-dispensation,  yet  I  cannot  think  that 
they  all  had ;  for  the  prophet  liosea  seems  to  foretell  some 
things  that  are  yet  to  come,  when  he  speaks  of  them,  as  being 
matiy  days  without  a  i^ingj  without  a  prince^  xvithout  a  sacrt- 
fce^  and  without  an  imagCy  and  xvithout  an  ephod^  and  rtnthout 
tcraphim^  Hos.  iii-  4,  which  seems  to  point  at  the  condition  in 
which  they  now  arc ;  and  he  adds,  in  the  following  words,  Af 
tenvards  the  children  of  Israel  shall  seek  the  Lord  their  God^ 
and  David  their  iing^  to  why  Christy  a7id  shall  fear  the  Lord 
and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days  ;  which  seems  to  intend  their 
conversion,  which  is  yet  expected. 

Thus  far  our  faith,  as  to  this  matter,  may  be  said  to  be  buih 
on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  :  but,  if  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  ihc  wa}',  and  manner  in  which  this  shall  be 
'done,  ^ve  must  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjectures,  instead 
of  solid  arguments.  I'liat  learned  writer  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,*  gives  his  opinion  about  it,  which  I  will  not  pre* 
,lcnd  t(j  disprove,  though,  indeed  the  ingenuity  thereof  is  more 
to  be  valued  than  its  convincing  evidence.  He  supposes  it  shall 
be  somewhat  like  the  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  Christ's 
ii])ptarin^  with  a  glorious  li^ht  on  earth,  and  then  retiring  to 
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heaven  again :  but  the  accommodating  one  pai*ticular  circum- 
stance of  providence,  (in  which  Christ  seems  to  have  another 
«nd  to  answer,  namely,  that  Paul  might  be  qualified  for  the 
apostleship  by  this  extraordinar}'  sight  of  him)  to  this  matter, 
as  an  argument  of  the  Jews  being  converted  in  such  a  manner, 
proves  nothing  at  all ;  therefore  the  best  way  is  to  leave  this 
among  the  secrets  which  belong  not  to  us  to  enquire  after.* 
Thus  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  what  is  ex* 
pected  to  go  immediately  before  those  glorious  times  that  we 
are  speaking  of.  And  to  this  we  may  add, 

Stilly^  That  there  shall  be  a  greater  spread  of  the  gospel 
through  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth;  and  so  that  scripture, 
which  was  but  now  referred  to,  concerning  the  Gentiles  coming 
to  the  light  of  diis  glorious  mornmg,  or  the  forces  of  the  Gen* 
tiles  coming'unto  the  church,  Isa.  Ix.  3,  5.  shall  have  a  fuller 
accomplishment  than  hitherto  it  has  had ;  as  also  another  scrip- 
ture in  which  the  prophet  says,  that  the  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord^  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea^  ch.  xi.  9. 
We  will  not  deny  but  that  this  had,  in  part,  an  accomplishment, 
when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  by  the  apostles ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  prophet  intimates,  that  these  things  shall  come  to 
pass  when  a  rod  shall  come  out  of  the  stem  of  j(esse^  ver.  1. 
that  is,  after  Christ^s  incarnation,  who  was  of  the  seed  of  Da- 
vid, according  to  the  flesh.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  think  that 
those  words.  In  that  day^  which  we  often  meet  with  in  scrip- 
ture, ver.  10,  11.  signify  the  whole  gospel-dispensation,  from 
the  beginning  thereof  to  its  consummation,  in  Christ's  coming 

•  ^h  for  tlie  story  that  ^ferle  rclntea,  to  give  comttetwnce  to  this  ofnm'on,  con- 
cerning' Christ* 9  appenring,  in  a  gloiiovs  mtuinerf  upon  the  Jews  dctnamUng  such 
an  extraordimury  events  {after  a  public  disputaUon,  hetd  three  dayty  between  Gre- 
geiuittt,  an  Arabian  Jiiihop,  (tfiU  Jferbamis,  a  Jew,  a  multitude  o/ajtectatora  being 
pivsent,  both  Jetca  and  Chritlians)  and  aignifying  that  fie  waa  the  aame  Peraon  that 
their  ftithera  had  cntcift^d  ;  and  their  being ^r at  atmck  bliiul^aa  Paul  waa,  andthen^ 
Hhe  him,  converted  and  baptifd,  there  are  aevertU  thinga,  in  thia  account,  that  seem 
fabuloua  arid  incredible ;  though  it  ia  not  improbable  that  there  waa  a  diaputation 
helil  between  Gregeniiita  and  the  Jewa,  about  t/te  truth  of  t/te  Chriatiun  religion^ 
about  tJie  year  of  our  Jsord  470  ,•  or,  as  others  aitpftoae,  570  .•  yet  it  ia  much  to  be  guea- 
tionedf  tJtether  tfie  account  we  htrre  of  it  be  not  apwiova,  written,  by  one  who  calls 
kintaelfby  that  name,  in  Greek,  about  tluree  orfvur  hundred  yeara  aince  f  and  eape- 
daily,  beciiuae  ao  extraordinary  a  miracle,  wrought  in  an  rge  when  miraclea  had,fo%' 
«,9  consitierab/e  a  time,  ceaacd,  ia  not  taken  notice  of  by  other  vjritera,  of  moi^  repu- 
tation in  tine  age  in  wtdch  it  is  said  to  be  wrought,  eapecially  aince  it  wotdd  have  beert 
pne  of  the  moat  extraordinary  proof  a  of  the  Chriatian  religion  that  have  been  geoen. 
aince  our  Saviour*a  time.  And  it  ia  very  airtuige,  that,  aa  the  reaidt  herenffive  miU 
iiona  and  a  half  of  the  Jewa  ahould  be  conxerted  at  once,  by  thia  miracle,  and  yet  thia 
tfdng  bepaased  over  in  silence  by  other  wiiteraf  and  it  ia  very  mvch  to  be  questioned, 
whether  tfteye  were  auch  a  multitude  of  Jewa  gathered  together  in  one  kingdom,  and, 
iniki'd,  whether  that  kingdom  consisted  of  auch  a  miwher  of  people  /  and,  if  there 
were  ao  imuiy  J^wa,  we  muat  auppoae  that  there  waa  an  equal  number  of  Chriatitnia 
preaent ;  but  t/uit  ao  many  ahould  liepi'eaent  at  one  diaputation,  aeema  incredible  to  a 
v^ry  great  degree,  Vid.  Gregen.  diapuiat.  am  Iferban.fol.  192,  6?  200.  ^  Cave. 
mit.  lit.  Tom.  /  page  St)  >. 
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to  judgment ;  and  then  we  may  look  for  some  things,  vUd 
the  prophet  here  foretells,  as  what  should  come  to  pass  in  ose 
part  thereof,  and  other  things  in  another.  And  as  to  what  re- 
spects the  knowledge  of  Christ  being  so  extensive,  as  that  it  is 
said  to  cover  the  earth ;  or  Christ's  beitig  elsewhere  said  to  bt 
a  light  to  the  GentileSy  though  it  denote  tne  first  success  of  tke 
gospel  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  it  does  not  argue,  that 
such-like  texts  shall  not  have  a  farther  accomplishment  when 
those  other  things  shall  come  to  pass,  which  the  prophet  men- 
tions in  the  foregoing  verses,  under  the  metaphor  ot  the  Vfof 
dwelling  with  the  lamb^  &c.  and  other  things,  which  rehite  to  a 
more  peaceable  state  of  the  church,  than  it  has  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. And  it  seems  sufficiently  evident,  that,  when  this  h^ 
py  time  shall  come,  the  interest  of  Christ  shall  be  the  piwail* 
mg  interest  in  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  shaD 
be  more  eminently  displayed,  than,  at  present,  it  is.  In  these 
respects,  we  are  far  from  denying  the  reign  of  Christ  in  thb 
lower  world,  for  we  tlunk  it  plainly  contained  in  scripture; 
nevertheless, 

(2.)  There  are  several  things  in  their  scheme,  which  we  do 
not  think  sufficiently  founded  in  scripture.    As, 

Firsty  We  cannot  see  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that 
Christ  shall  appear  visibly,  or,  as  they  call  it,  personally^  in 
his  human  nature,  on  earth,  when  he  is  said  eminently  to  reign 
therein.  If  they  intended  nothing  else  by  Christ's  appearing 
visibly,  or  personally,  but  his  farther  evincing  his  Mediatorial 
g^ory,  in  the  effects  of  his  power  and  grace,  which  his  church 
shall  experience,  as  it  does  now,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  or  if 
they  should  say,  that  some  greater  circumstances  of  glory  will 
then  attend  it,  this  would  not  be,  in  the  least,  denied :  but  more 
than  this  we  cannot  allow  of,  for  the  following  reasons : 

l«f.  Because  the  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  here  on 
earth,  would  not  contribute  so  much  to  the  church's  spiritual 
edification  and  happiness,  as  his  presence,  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  his  Holy  Spirit,  would  do.  This  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent ;  for  when  he  dwelt  on  earth,  immediately  after  his  incar- 
nation, his  ministry  was  not  attended  with  that  success  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  com- 
plain, as  the  prophet  represents  him  speaking  to  this  purpose, 
/  have  laboured  in  vain^  1  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought, 
Israel  is  not  gathered ;  and,  upon  this,  he  is,  as  it  were,  com- 
forted with  the  thojaght,  that,  notwithstanding,  he  should  hr 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord^  that  is,  accepted  of,  and  afti-r- 
wjrds  glorified  by  him,  and  that  he  should  be  givetifor  a  light 
to  the  GentilcSy  Isa.  xlix.  4 — 6.  that  is,  that  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  to  all  nations,  and  tliat  then  greater  success  should 
attend  it.   No^v  this  is  owing  to  Christ's  presence  by  his  Sj>:- 
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rit ;  therefore,  if  that  be  poured  forth  in  a  more  plentiful  degree 
on  his  church  it  wi^  contribute  more  to  the  increase  oi  its 
j^races,  and  spiritual  comforts,  than  his  presence,  in  his  human 
nature,  could  do  without  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  argued^ 
xhiit  Christ's  presence,  in  such  a  way,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church,  to  that  degree,  in  whicn 
it  is  expected  in  the  latter  day.  It  is  true,  the  presence  of  his 
human  nature  here  on  eartli  was  absolutely  necessary-,  for  the 
impetration  of  redemption,  or  purchasing  his  people  to  himself 
by  his  death ;  but  his  presence  in  heaven,  appearing  as  an  Ad- 
vocate for  them,  and,  as  the  result  thereof,  sending  down  his 
Spirit,  to  work  all  grace  in  their  souls,  is,  in  its  kind,  also  ne- 
cessary* This  our  Saviour  intimates  to  his  disciples,  imme- 
diately before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  when  he  says.  It  ia 
expedient  for  you  that  J  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away^  th/f: 
Comforter  xviii  not  come^  John  xvit  7»  and,  if  there  be  some  pe- 
culiar advantages  redounding  to  the  church,  from  Christ's  con- 
tinuance in  heaven,  as  well  as  bis  ascending  up  into  it,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  church's  happiness,  as  to  their 
spiritual  concerns,  should  arise  so  much  from  his  coming  from 
thoncc  into  this  lower  world,  as  it  does  from  tliose  continued 
powerful  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  said  to  de- 
pend upon,  and  be  the  consequence  of  his  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  in  heaven. 

2cliyy  If  he  should  appear  on  earth  in  his  human  nature,  he 
must  either  divest  himself  of  that  celestial  glory,  which  he  U 
clothed  with  therein,  agreeable  to  tlie  heavenly  state ;  or  else 
his  people,  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  reign,  must  have  such 
a  change  made  in  their  nature,  tliat  their  bodies  must  be  ren- 
dered celestial,  and  their  souls  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
heavenly  state,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  iit  to  converse  with 
him,  in  an  immediate  way,  by  reason  of  the  present  frailty  of 
their  nature.  Of  this  we  have  various  instances  in  scripture : 
thus  when  Moses  saw  Clod's  back-parts^  that  is,  some  extra- 
ordinary emblematical  display  of  his  glor}',  God  tells  him, 
ThoH  canst  not  see  my  faces  for  no  ?nan  can  see  me  and  live;  and 
it  follows,  that  while  Uiis  glory  passed  by  him,  God  put  him  in 
a  clift  of  the  rocky  and  coveredhim  with  his  hand^  Exod.  xxxiii, 
20 — 23.  and  assigns  this  as  a  reason,  because  his  face  should 
not  be  seen«  He  could  not,  because  of  the  imperfection  of  this 
present  state,  behold  the  extraordinary  emblematical  displays 
pf  the  divine  glory,  without  the  fi*ame  of  nature's  being  broken 
thereby ;  on  which  occasion  Augustine  says,  understanding  the 
words  in  this  sense.  Lord,  let  me  die,  that  I  may  see  thee.* 

Moreover,  when  Christ  appeared  to  the  aposde  Paul,  at  his 
Urst  conversion  in  the  glory  of  his  human  nature,  he  fell  to  the 
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earthy  trembling  and  aAtonished^  Acts  ix.  6.  as  not  being  abir 
to  converse  with  him ;  and  aftenvards,  when  the  same  aposde 
was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven^  and  had  a  view  of  the  glo- 
ry thereof,  diis  was  gieater  than  his  frail  nature  could  bear^aod 
therefore  he  says,  that  -whether  he  was  in  the  hocli/^  or  out  of 
the  bodtj^  he  could  7Wt  ttll^  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  And  John,  the  belo- 
ved disciple,  who  conversed  familiarly  with  him,  when  in  bb 
humbled  state,  and  leaned  on  hix  breast  at  supper^  John  xxi.  SOi 
when  he  appeared  to  him,  after  his  ascension,  in  a  glorious  em- 
blematical way,  says,  JVhni  Jsmv  him^  I  fell  at  hlsjeet^  asdead^ 
Rev.  i.  1  r.  compared  with  the  foregoing  verses,  and  the  apos- 
tle Paul  says.  Though  ivc  have  knoxmi  Christ  after  the ^esh^vH 
n(nv  henceforth  know  we  him  so  no  more^  2  Cor.  v.  16-  that  is, 
whilst  we  are  in  this  world,  inasmuch  as  we  arc  incapable  of 
conversing  with  him  in  his  glorified  human  nature.  This  is  also 
agreeable  to  what  the  apostle  says,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God^  1  Cor.  xv.  50.  that  is,  man,  in  this 
present  state,  cannot  enjoy  those  privileges  which  are  reserved 
for  him  in  heaven,  which  include  in  them  a  conversing  with 
Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  as  well  as  with  others,  that  are  in- 
habitants of  heaven. 

Sdlij^  If  we  sup|>ose  that  Christ  will  reig^  personally  on 
earth,  it  must  be  farther  enquired ;  whether  they  that  feign 
with  him,  during  this  period  of  time,  shall  die,  or  nof  If  not, 
that  seems  contrary  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  and  this  pre- 
sent state,  as  mortal,  l)eing  op]>osed  to  a  state  of  immortalit}' 
and  eternal  life ;  but  il  ihev  shall  die,  then  thev  must  nt-ccssa- 
rily  loiie  one  great  advantage,  m  liich  they  now  enjo"\',  in  dvini^« 
namely,  being  irith  Christy  Phil.  i.  2;>.  for  wlwn  thev  die,  in 
some  respect,  they  must  be  said  to  dej)art  from  Christ,  and, 
whatever  ad\'antage  the  presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
is  of  to  the  inliahitants  of  heaven,  diat  tluv  must  be  supposed 
to  be  deprived  of,  whilst  he  is  reigning  on  eartli.  'I'hese,  and 
other  things  to  the  same  jnirpose,  are  conscqueiiccs  of  Christ's 
personal  reign,  in  his  human  nature,  on  earth :  for  which  rea- 
son we  cannot  acquiesce  in  their  opinion,  who  maintain  it. 

Secondly^  There  is  another  tiling,  that  we  cannot  approve  of, 
in  the  fore-mentioned  scheme,  relating  to  Christ's  thousand 
years'  leign  on  eardi,  when  they  assert  several  things  concern- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  seem  contran*  to  the 
analogy  of  faith.  We  have  before  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
Jews  shall  be  converted,  when  this  glorious  reign  begins,  or 
immediately  before  it :  but  there  arc  several  things  they  add  to 
this,  which,  we  think,  they  have  no  ground,  from  scriptiuv,  to 
do ;  we  shall  mention  two. 

(1.)  That  after  the  Jews  are  converted,  they  shall  continue 
a.  distinct  body  of  people,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  as  they 
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were  before  Christ's  incarnation.  But  we  rather  conclude,  that 
they  shall  be  joined  to,  and  become  one  body  with  the  Chris- 
tian church,  all  marks  of  distinction  being  laid  aside,  and  shall 
be  grafted  into  the  same  olvoe-tree^  Rom.  xi.  24-  that  is,  into 
Christ;  and  certainly  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  which  was 
taken  away  by  Christ,  shall  never  be  set  up  again.  This  seems 
to  be  intended  by  our  Saviour's  words.  There  shall  be  onefold^ 
and  one  shepherd^  John  x.  16. 

(2.)  Besides  this,  there  are  several  other  things,  which  they 
assert,  concerning  the  Jews  rebuilding  the  temple,  ^t  Jerusalem, 
and  -that  being  the  principal  seat  of  Christ's  reign,  where  the 
saints  shall  reside  and  reign  with  him.  As  for  the  .temple,  that 
was  only  designed  as  a  place  of  worship,  during  the  dispensa- 
tion before  Christ's  incarnation,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
type  of  his  dwelling  among  us  in  our  nature ;  and  as  for  Ac 
temple  service,  as  it  is  now  abolished,  it  shall  continue  to  be 
8o,  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  thw^n,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  a  temple  to  be  built  ? 

And  as  for  Jerusalem's  being  rebuilt,  or  the  land  of  Judea's 
being  the  principal  scat  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  we  hum- 
bly conceive  it  to  be  an  ungrounded  supposition,  or  a  mistake 
of  the  sense  of  some  scriptures  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  now 
to  come.  And  as  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  though  it  had  a  glo- 
ry put  on  it  some  ages  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  as  be* 
ing  the  scene  of  many  wonderful  dispensations  of  providence, 
in  favour  of  that  people,  while  they  remained  distinct  from  all 
other  nations  in  the  world ;  yet  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  shalF 
be  a  distinct  place  of  residence  for  them,  when,  being  convert* 
ed,  they  are  joined  to  the  Christian  church :  and  therefore  the 
land  of  Canaan  will  be  no  more  accounted  of,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world ;  and,  considering  also  the  smallness  of  the 
place,  we  cannot  think  it  sufficient  to  contain  the  great  number 
of  those,  who,  together  with  the  Jews,  shall  be  the  happy  sub- 
jects of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Thirdly^  There  is  another  thing,  in  which  we  cannot  agreq 
with  some  who  treat  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth,  namely,  when 
they  suppose  that  the  saints,  who  are  to  reign  with  him,  are  to 
be  in  a  sinless  state,  little  short  of  the  heavenly.  It  is  true, 
herein  they  are  much  divided  in  their  sentiments :  but  some 
assert,  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  the  remainders  of  cor- 
ruption; and,  indeed,  their  argument  leads  thcra  to  it,  if  v.  e 
consider  the  saints  as  being  raised  from  the  dead,  and  their 
souls  brought  back  from  heaven,  into  which,  whtii  they  fir^ 
entered,  they  were  perfectly  freed  from  sin.  From  hciicc  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  there  will  be  no  room  iur  the  nmor** 
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tification  of  sin,  striving  agaiust  it,  or  resibting  those  tempts 
tions,  which  we  arc  now  liable  to  from  it :  this  we  cannot  con* 
elude  to  be  a  privilege  that  any  have  ground  to  expect,  while 
in  this  world ;  and,  iadeed,  those  graces,  whereby  we  subdue 
our  corruptions,  or  strive  against  temptations,  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  present  state  in  opposition  to  the  heavenly. 

Moreover,  when  they  say,  as  some  do,  that  this  reign  ahaU 
be  such,  as  that  the  saints  shall  be  free  from  all  manner  of 
trouble,  internal  or  external,  personal  or  relative,  at  least,  so 
long  as  Satan  is  bound,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  these  thouMuiid 
years ;  this  seems  to  be  more  than  what  Christ  has  given  lua 
people  ground  to  expect,  who  tells  them,  that,  in  the  xuorldy  y§ 
9haU  havCy  at  least  some  degree  of  tribulation^  John  xvi*  33. 
imd  diat  they  must  wait  for  a  perfect  freedom  from  it  till  they 
come  to  heaven, 

fourthli^^  We  cannot  tliink,  as  some  do,  (as  has  been  before 
observed,  that,  during  this  thousand  years'  reign,  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  tlic  administration  of  the  sacraments,  shall 
deasc,  and  all  other  laws  and  ordinances,  which  Christ  has  or- 
dained for  the  gathering  and  building  up  of  particular  churches, 
for  the  bringing  in  his  elect,  for  the  propagating  his  name  and 
interest  in  die  world  l)y  these  methods,  shall  all  be  discon- 
tinued, as  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them*  This  is  what  we 
think  altogether  ungrounded }  for  we  cannot  but  suppose,  that 
as  soon  as  the  whole  number  of  the  election  of  grace  are  brought 
in,  and  thereby  the  end  and  design  of  the  preaching  the  gospel 
is  answered ;  or  when  Christ  can  say,  Here  am  I,  and  all  that 
thou  hast  given  me,  he  will  present  them  to  the  Father,  and 
so  receive  his  militant  church  into  a  triumphant  state  in  heaven* 
And,  indeed,  it  seems  a  very  weak  foundation,  on  which  this 
part  of  the'ir  scheme  depends,  when  they  say,  that  those  texts 
which  speak  of  Christ's  being  with  his  ministers  to  the  end  of 
the  roorld^  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  and  elsewhere,  that,  in  the  Lord^ 
supper,  his  death  is  to  be  commemorated  till  he  come^  1  Cor. 
xi.  26.  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Millennium,  which 
seems  a  vcr)'  much  stniined  and  forced  sense  thereof.  And  as 
for  that  other  scripture,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  New  yerU' 
saicm  had  no  temple^  and  that  it  had  no  need  of  the  sun^  nor  the 
rioon^for  the  glory  of  the  L,ord  did  lighten  i/,  and  the  Lamh 
was  the  light  thereoj^  Rev.  xxi.  23.  this  must  not  be  brought 
to  prove  that  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  shall  cease  du- 
ring this  thousand  years'  reign,  unless  they  can  first  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  New  Jerusalem  has  reference  thereunto ;  whcre- 
fis  some  think  that  die  Holy  Ghost  is  here  describing  the  hea« 
vcnly  state,  which  agrees  very  well  with  its  connexion  with 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  and  if  this  be  the 
jirnse  thereof,  the  glory  which  the  church  shall  then  arrive,  to^ 


^  It  such  as  shall  be  after  the  final  judgment,  and  consequently 
2  h  is  a  description  of  the  glorious  state  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
'   heaven,  rather  than  here  on  earth. 

'        Thus  having  considered  what  we  think  to  be  the  general  de* 

1    sign  of  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of  Christ's  reignihg  in  or  ' 

:    over  the  earth,  and  of  the  happy  state  of  the  church  at  that 

:    time ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  seve* 

lid  additional  circumstances,  which,  some  suppose,  will  attend 

it,  are  not  sufficiently  founded  on  scripture,  and,  in  some  re« 

spects,  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  king' 

dom,  and,  with  the  ground  we  have  to  expect,  that  the  present 

mode  of  administration,  and  the  laws  and  ordinances  thereof^ 

shall  continue  as  long  as  the  world  endures :  we  shall  now  con* 

aider  the  sense  they  give  of  some  scriptures,  on  which  the 

'    main  stress  of  their  argument  depends,  together  with  the  in*' 

conclusiveness  of  their  way  of  reasoning  from  them,  and  also 

in  what  sense  we  apprehend  those  scriptures  ai*e  to  be  under* 

stood. 

1.  As  to  what  concerns  the  ^rst  reaurrection^  which  they 
found  on  that  scripture  in  Rev.  xx.  6.  Biessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  a  part  in  the  first  resurrection^  on  such  the  second 
death  shall  have  no  power ^  but  they  shall  be  priests  ofGod^  and 
mf  Christy  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years :  a  learned 
and  judicious  writer  *  supposes,  that  the  first  resurrection  shall 
be  only  of  the  martyrs,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  that  this  shall  open  the  scene  of  Christ's  thousand 
years'  reign,  and  that  the  second  resurrection  shall  be  at  the 
close  thereof,  in  which  the  whole  world  shall  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  then  follows  the  final  judgment :  but  he  differs 
irom  many  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Chiliasts,  in  that  he  sa)rSy 
he  dares  not  so  much  as  imagine  that  Christ  shall  visibly  con^ 
Terse  with  men  on  earth ;  for  his  kingdom  ever  hath  been,  and 
shall  be,  a  kingdom,  which  b  of  such  a  nature,  that  his  throne 
and  kingly  residence  b  in  heaven ;  and  though  the  deceased 
martyrs  shall  re*assume  their  bodies,  and  reign,  yet  it  shall  be 
in  heaven ;  whereas  the  saints,  who  shall  be  then  living,  and 
have  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nor  his  image,  nor  received  lus 
mark,  these  shall  reign  on  earth ;  for  he  supposes,  that  scrip- 
ture, that  relates  to  this  matter,  to  contain  a  vision,of  two  dis* 
tinct  things,  namely,  one  respecting  those  that  were  beheaded 
for  the  'witness  of  Jesus^  and  these  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ,  but  not  on  earth;  the  other  respecting  those,  w^, 
Aough  they  had  not  suffered,  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  nor 
kis  image.  These  also  reigned  during  this  thousand  years,  not 
in  heaven,  but  on  earth.  These  are  considered,  as  m  their  Way 
to  heaven ;  the  other,  as  received  into  the  heavenly  country,  as 
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a  peculiar  prerogative  conferred  upon  them,  as  the  reward  .of 
their  martyrdom ;  and  this  6rst  resurrection  he  supposes  to  be 
against  no  article  of  faith,  but  may  be  as  well  defended,  io  the 
literal  sense  thereof,  as  the  resurrection  we  read  of  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  52,  53*  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  graves  were  openmi^ 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints^  xvhich  slept j  arose^  and  came  out 
of  their  g^ravrSy  after  Christ^s  resurrection  ;  and,  with  a  becom- 
ing modesty,  he  cites  Augustin's  words  to  this  purpose,*  that 
if  nothing  more  were  intended  hereby,  but  that  the  ddights  of 
this  kingdom  were  spiritual,  the  opinion  would  be  tolerable, 
and  that  that  father  was  once  of  that  judgment*  Thus  he  says 
as  much  as  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  opinion ;  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  support  his  argument,  but  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  text  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense* 

But  when  others  proceed  much  farther,  and  conclude  that 
Christ  shall  appear  visibly  on  earth,  and  that  the  design  of  the 
first  resurrection  is,  that  they,  who  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  .should  live  here  on  earth ;  this  we  see  far  less  reason  to 
conclucU'  to  be  the  sense  of  those  words,  and  accordingly  shall 
take  leave  to  consider  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  it* 

Therefore,  if  they  shall  be  raised,  their  bodies  must  either 
be  corruptible  and  mortal,  or  incorruptible  and  immortal ;  to 
suppose  that  they  shall  be  raised  corruptible  and  mortal,  and 
consequently  liable  to  the  other  infirmities  of  life,  is  to  suppose 
their  resurrection  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  JLazarus^L 
and  others  that  were  raised  by  our  Saviour :  but  this  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  character  of  saints,  raised  from  the  dead  to 
reign  widi  Christ,  that  it  is  not  generally  asserted  by  those  who 
treat  on  tliis  subject.  Therefore  they  must  be  raised  incorrup- 
tible and  immortal ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that 
this  world  will  not  be  a  place  fit  for  their  abode ;  for  they  shall 
be  raised  with  celestial  bodies,  and  so  fitted  to  inhabit  the  hea- 
venly mausious  ;  neither  will  those  accommodations,  which 
this  earth  affords,  the  food  it  produces,  or  those  other  conve- 
niences which  we  enjoy  therein,  by  the  blessing  of  providence, 
be  agreeable  to  persons  who  are  raised  up  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, as  they  niubt  be  supposed  to  be,  or,  as  the  aposde  styles 
it,  raised  in  g'lorij.  And,  since  they  are  appointed  to  live  and 
converse  witli  men  in  this  lower  world,  I  cannot  see  how  there 
can  be  any  conversation  between  them  and  others,  who  continue 
to  live  in  ihir»  world,  not,  like  them  raised  from  the  dead,  but 
Vetaining'  ilu  ir  present  mortal  frame.  If  their  vile  bodies^  as  the 
apostle  .sp(.aks  concerning  the  Ix.dies  of  the  saints,  when  raised 
from  the  dcr^d,  ^ihtUl  be  fashimxed  like  unto  ChrisCa  glorious  bO" 
tiijy  Phil,  iii.  12.  how  can  weak  frail  creatures  intimately  con- 
•vtTsc  M  iih  ihcm  ?   And  if  it  be  said,  that  tliev  shall  not  be  rais- 
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•«d  t^ith  such  a  glory,  but  that  this  shall  be  deferred  till  they 
are  translated  to  heaven,  as  was  true  with  respect  to  our  Sa- 
Viour^s  human  nature,  after  his  resulrectioii ;  though  this  be 
possible,  yet  it  seems  not  agreeable  to  the  account  we  have  of 
the  circumstances  of  glory,  with  which  the  saints  shall  be  raiocd 
from  the  dead. 

•  But  that  which  seems  to  make  this  opinion  more  improbable, 
is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  state  of  blessedness,  into 
which  they  have  been  once  admitted,  namely,  in  their  souls, 
wherein  they  have  been  in  the  immediate  vision  and  fruition  of 
God ;  as  travellers  arrived  to  their  journey's  end,  and  wanting 
nothing  to  complete  their  blessedness  but  their  resurrection ; 
and,  now  they  are  supposed  to  be  raised  from  the  dead ;  yet 
their  blessedness  is  diminished,  by  their  being  appointed  to  live 
in  this  lower  world,  and,  as  we  may  say  to  leave  that  better 
country,  in  which  they  have  been,  to  re-assume  the  character 
and  condition  of  pilgrims  and  sojourners  upon  earth. 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  may  as  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  these  saints  shall  be  raised  in  circumstances,  fit  to 
converse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  any  that  have  been  rai- 
sed from  the  dead  have  formerly  been*  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
this  is  possible ;  but  yet  it  docs  not  seem  probable,  inasmuch 
as  they  shall  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  for  the  same  end  and 
design  that  others  have  been,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be 
illustrated,  or  some  contested  truth  confirmed  by  this  miracle ; 
but  that  some  special  honour,  or  privilege,  might  be  conferred 
on  them,  as  the  reward  of  their  former  sufferings :  but  this  is* 
disagreeable  to  their  being  raised  in  such  a  state,  as  that  their 
happiness  is  thereby  diminished. 

Moreover,  what  valuable  end  is  answered  by  this  their  change 
of  condition,  which  might  in  some  measure  tend  to  justify  the 
assertion?  Must  th(iy  live  here,  that  they  might  perform  an 
extraordinary  ministry,  to  promote  the  edification  of  their  mor- 
tal brethren,  whom  they  found  living  upon  earth  ?  This  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,  for  God  has  appointed  other  ways  for 
the  edification  of  his  church;  and,  if  he  did  not  think  fit,  be- 
fore, to  send  down  ministers,  to  preach  the  gospel,  from  hea^ 
ven,  to  them,  but  ordiiined  the  common  method  of  preaching 
it  by  others,  less  qualified  for  this  work,  who  are  subject  to  like 
infirmities  with  those  to  whom  they  preach,  why  should  we 
suppose  such  an  alteration  in  the  method  of  divine  providence 
pn  this  particular  occasion  ? 

And  if  we  suppose  that  they  shall  continue  on  earth  till 
Christ's  appearing  to  judgment,  then  it  must  be  argued,  that 
they  were  sent  here  not  only  to  be  helpers  of  the  faith  of  odiers, 
>irhp  live  therein,  but  to  be  exposed,  m  common  with  them,  to 
a  secojid  warfare  upon  earth ;  not,  indeed,  with  flesh  and  blood, 
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but  with  those  who  are  represented  in  the  same  chapter^  ja 
which  the  first  resurrection,  and  thousandyears*  reign,  are  men- 
tioned, as  compassing'  the  camp  of  the  samts  about^  and  the  be^ 
hved  city  ;  and  therefore  they  are  called  back  from  a  triumirfiant 
to  a  militant  state. 

If  it  be  said,  that  they  shall  be  admitted  into  heaven  beibre 
this  battle  begins,  that  can  hardly  be  supposed ;  for  if  God  send 
them  to  be  companions  with  his  mortal  saints,  in  their  pn»* 
perous  state,  will  he  call  them  away  when  the  time  of  their 
greatest  danger  approaches,  in  which  their  presence  might  be 
of  the- greatest  ser\'ice  to  their  brethren,  who  are  left  to  8tnig> 
^e  with  these  difficulties  ^  Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  we  cm- 
not  suppose  that  any  shall,  in  a  literal  sense,  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  till  this  glorious,  though  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  shall 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  day  of  judgment  draws  nigh,  which  b 
agreeable  to  the  general  scope  of  all  those  scriptures,  which 
speak  of  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment* 

Object.  But  to  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  scripture  else- 
where intimates,  that  there  shall  be  two  resurrections  ;  for  the 
apostle  says,  in  1  Thes.  iv.  16.  that  the  dead  in  Christ  shaii  rite 
prst;  therefore  why  may  not  this  resurrection  be  understood 
hi  the  same  sense  with  that  mentioned  in  Rev*  xx*  which  has 
been  before  considered  ? 

Anrw*  We  do  not  deny  but  that  this  resurrection,  which  the 
apostle  speaks  of,  must  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  but  let  it 
be  observed,  that  he  does  not  here  mention  any  thing  of  the 
thousand  years*  reign,  but  of  the  day  of  judgment,  when  Christ 
shall  descend  from  heaven  xvith  a  shout ^  and  with  the  voice  fif 
the  arch-angel^  with  which  the  glory  of  that  day  shall  beg^o, 
and  then  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  in  which  the  saints  and  faith- 
ful shall  have  the  pre-eminence ;  they  shall  rise  first,  that  is, 
before  others,  mentioned  in  the  following  verse,  that  are  alive^ 
who  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  in  the  clouds*  And  this  shaH 
also  be  done,  before  the  wicked  shall  be  raised,  to  the  end  that, 
trhen  Christ  appears,  they^  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  may  appear 
with  him  in  glory  ;  and  that  they  may  bear  a  part  in  the  solem* 
nity  of  that  day,  and  be  happy  in  his  presence ;  when  others  are 
raised  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  filled  with  the 
utmost  confusion  and  distress* 

Moreover,  this  first  resurrection  of  those  that  died  in  Christ, 
is  not  particularly  applied  to  them  that  suffered  martyrdom  for 
him,  much  less  is  there  any  account  of  its  being  a  thousand 
years  before  the  general  resurrection ;  therefore  it  may  very 
well  be  understood  of  a  resurrection  a  ver}'  short  time  before 
it,  and  consequently  gives  no  countenance  to  the  opinion,  which 
has  been  before  considered,  concerning  tliis  resurrection,  as  go*' 
ing  before  the  reign  of  Christ  on  eardi. 


.  2%  There  is  another  scripture  brought  in  defence  of  another 
part  of  their  scheme,  taken  from  the  apostle's  words,  Uk  Roau 
vjii.  21 — 23*  where  he  speaks  of  the  creatures^  present  bondage^ 
and  future  deliverance,  and  their  waiting  for  the  adoption^  to 
zvity  the  redemption  of  their  bodies^  which,  they  suppose,  will 
have  its  accomplishment,  when  this  reign  of  Chnst  begins: 
but  I  cannot  think  that  the  apostle,  in  that  scripture,  intends  any 
thing  else,  but  that  the  whole  creation  is  liable  at  present,  to 
the  curse,  consequent  upon  man's  fall ;  and  that  the  deliverance 
he  speaks  of,  shall  be  at  the  general  resurrection,  when  the 
saints  shall  be  raised  immortal  and  incorruptible,  which  is  what 
they  now  wait  and  hope  for. 

Thus  we  have  considered  the  sense  that  is  given  of  some 
scriptures,  by  those  who  understand  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth, 
98  attended  with  various  circumstances,  which  we  cannot  rea- 
dily allow  of;  and  shewed,  that  some  of  those  texts,  which  are 
usually  brought  to  support  that  particular  scheme,  have  refer- 
ence to  tlie  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,*  and  others,  that 
predict  their  building  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  there,  Jen. 
xxix.  5.  Isa.  xliv.  28*  and  the  setting  up  their  civil  and  reli- 
pous  policy,  had  their  accomplishment  after  their  return  from 
the  Babylonbh  captivity ;  and  that  those,  which  seem  to  look 
further,  and  respect  some  privileges  which  they  shall  enjoy  in 
the  last  days,  will  be  fulfilled,  when  they  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  partakers  of  many  spiritual  privileges,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  gospel-church;  therefore  I  need  only  mention 
two  scriptures  more,  which  we  understand  in  a  sense  veiy 
different  from  what  some  do,  who  treat  of  Christ's  reign  on 
earth.    As, 

1^/,  That  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  general  con* 
flagration,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  some  few,  who  give 
too  great  scope  to  their  wit  and  fancy,  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  modesty,  and  without  considering  those  absurdities  that  will 
follow  from  it,  have  maintained  that  it  shall  be  immediately 
before  Christ's  reign  on  earth  begins :  the  scripture  they  bring 
for  that  purpose,  is  that  in  2  Pet*  iii.  10, 13.  in  which  the  apos- 
tle says,  that  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  xvtth  a  great  noise^ 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  edso^ 
and  the  works  that  are  therein^  shall  be  burnt  up.  Nevertheless 
rvtj  according  to  his  promise^  look  for  new  heavens j  and  a  nexu^ 
tarthy  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  This  scripture,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  hard  to  be  understood.  We  are  far  from  think- 
ing, as  some  do,  that  it  is  only  a  metaphorical  description  of 
some  remarkable  providences,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  Christ's 
enemies,  and  the  advantage  of  his  people ;  certainly  the  words 
^^  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  for  the  aposde  had  been 
^  See  Ezck,  xxxvii.  21,  andZfX.  %xxf\\.  7'^\Z.  U  aUbipatmm. 
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speaking,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  of  xh^' old  ivc^rldy  which,  k- 
ing  overflown  with  water ^  perished;  which  is,  without  doubt 
to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  And  now  he  sf^eaks,  as  somf 
call  it,  of  a  second  deluge,  which  shall  be  not  by  water,  but  \k 
fire,*  in  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  mvatf^Qrhc 
dissolved^  that  is,  changed,  as  to  the  form  thereof,  though  xxifi 
annihilated.  By  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  the  learned  3Iedc 
well  understands  that  part  of  the  frame  of  nature,  that  was 
subjected  to  the  curse,  or  that  is  inhabited  by  Christ's  enemies, 
and  includes  in  it  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  but  not  the  hearcn- 
ly  bodies,  which  are  not  only  at  a  vast  distance  from  it,  but  it 
is  little  more  than  a  point,  if  compared  to  them  for  magnitude. 
And  he  also  (notwithstanding  some  peculiarities  held  by  him, 
as  before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  Millennium)  justly  ob- 
ser\'cs,  that  this  conflagration  shall  not  be  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  consequentl)-  it  shall  be  immediately  before  the  dav 
of  judgment ;  and,  indeed,  the  apostle  intimates  as  much,  when 
he  speaks  of  this  awful  providence,  as  reserved  to  the  day  if 
judgment^  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men^  in  ver.  7*  The  main 
difficulty  to  be  accounted  for,  is,  what  is  meant  by  these  new 
hcavc?JSj  and  a  new  earthy  wherein  dwelleth  righteousnesSyV^hidi 
are  appointed  as  an  habitation  for  the  righteous*  Concerning 
which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  sense  thereof,  with  that 
humility  and  modesty  that  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  calls  fbr, 
I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  absurclit}',  if  we  suppose,  that, 
by  these  fiew  heavens  andnetv  earthy  the  apostle  means,  that  the 
form  of  them  shall  be  so  changed,  as  that  they  shall  be  an 
apartment  of  heaven,  in  which,  together  with  those  other  parts 
of  the  frame  of  nature,  which  are  designed  to  be  iht:  seat  ot 
the  blessed,  the  saints  shall  dwell  and  reign  with  Christ  for 
ever. 

2dhj^  We  shall  now  con.:/idcr  the  sense  that  may  be  given  of 
that  scripture,  in  Rev.  xx.  and  more  especially  what  wc  read 
therein,  conccniing  i\\fijirst  resurrection^  in  which  the  martvrs 
are  said  tc  iive^  when  this  thousand  years'  reign  liegins,  and  the 
rest  of  the  dead  not  to  live^  till  these  thousand  years  be  finishedf 
in  ver.  4,  5.  on  which  the  stress  of  the  whole  controversy  prin- 
cipally depends.  I  cannot  but  adhere  to  their  opinion,  who 
think  that  these  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense; 
and  then  thtv,  who  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  cf^esus^  viz. 
the  martyrs,  shall  live  when  Christ's  spiritual  reign  bej^ins,  that 
is,  the  ciuisc,  for  which  they  suffered  martyrdom,  shall  be  re- 
vived :  this  is  i'up])osccl  to  Juive  been  in  a  languishing  and  dy- 
ing condition,  diirinj^  the  reign  of  Anti-christ,  and  towards  th<: 
close  thereof,  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  as  ic  were,  dead;  I 

•  iVo  L'vnxiis  strlea  i(,  •I.iv.  lUr,  Lib.  V.  cat.  29.    DrluvimD  fiipcncnitX 
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!,  say,  this  shall  be  revived,  these  mart}Ts  shall,  as  it  were,  live 
'  again,  not  in  their  own  persons,  but  in  their  successors,  who 
[  espouse  the  same  cause.    Before  this,  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
\  and  his  gospel,  persecuted  and  trampled  on  his  cause,  insulted 
die  memory  of  those  that  had  suffered  for  it ;  but  afterwards, 
>irhen  it  is  said,  Baby  ion  is  fallen^  is  fallen,  then  Christ's  cause 
revives,  and  that  which  was  victorious  over  it  dies,  and  shall 
not  rise  again,  or  be  in  any  capacity  to  give  disturbance  to  the 
church,  till  the  thousand  years  are  finished,  and  Satan  is  loosed 
again  out  of  prison,  to  give  life  and  spirit  to  it ;  and  then  we 
read  of  a  new  war  begun,  a  fresh  battle  fought,  the  nations  de^ 
ceived,  the  camp  of  the  saints  cotnpassed  about ;  and  this  will 
continue  till  Christ  shall  come,  and  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  devil  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone*   In  this  sense  some,  not  without  ground,  under- 
stand the  account  which  is  given  of  the  slaying  and  rising  of 
the  witnesses.  Rev.  xi.  7,  11.  as  signifying  that  the  gospel, 
•which  before  had  been  persecuted,  and  the  preaching  thereof 
prohibited,  shall  then  prevail  without  restraint.  The  witnesses* 
death,  denotes  their  being  silenced ;  their  rising  and  standing 
vpon  their  feet,  their  having  liberty  again  to  preach.  And  there- 
fore why  may  we  not  understand  the  resurrection,  in  the  chap- 
ter we  are  now  considering,  as  taken  in  the  same  sense  ?   And 
Ais  agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  of  ver.  6.  in  which  it  is 
said,  concerning  them,  who  have  apart  in  the  first  resurrection, 
that  is,  the  saints,  who  live  and  reign  with  Christ,  oti  such  this' 
second  death  hath  no  power,  that  is,  whatever  thi  enemies  of  the 
church  may  attempt  against  them,  after  this  thousand  years 
reign,  shall  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  t,hey  shall  not  prevail,  their 
cause  shall  never  die  again.   Or,  if  it  be  applied  to  their  per- 
sons, the  meaning  is,  that  they  shall  not  die  etemnlly.  Eternal 
death  is  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  their  enemies,  who 
shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  expressly  called  the 
second  death,  in  ver.  14.   But  these,  as  it  is  said,  in  Rev.  ii.  11. 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  it,  i.  e.  not  exposed  to  it ;  but,  as  they  have 
lived  with  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  on  earth,  so  they  shall 
live  with  him  for  ever  in  heaven. 

Wc  are,  in  giving  this  sense  of  the  text,  under  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity to  recede  from  the  literal  sense  thereof,  because  we 
cannot  altogether  reconcile  that  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  And 
it  will  not  seem  strange  to  any,  who  consider  the  mystical  or 
allegorical  style  in  which  this  book  of  the  Revelation  is  writ- 
ten, that  this  text  should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense : 
Howevd',  that  this  sense  may  be  farther  justified,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  what  we  find  in  many 
ether  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  church's  deliverance  from 
its  troubles.  Under  the  metaphor  of  a  rtsxtrrection  ;  and  of  th^ 
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destruction  of  its  enemies,  under  the  metapiior  of  deatlu  Thus 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  Israelis  deliverance  from  it,  is 
described,  in  £zek«  xxxvii.  1 — 12.  The  former  by  a  metaphor 
taken  from  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones  ;  the  latter  by  another  ta- 
ken from  tlieir  being  raised  out  of  their  graves^  living  and 
standing  on  their  feet  an  exceeding  great  army.  And,  in  Ezra 
ix.  9«  we  read  of  God's  extending  mercy  to  them,  who  were 
before  bond-men,  and  not  forsaking  them  in  their  bondage, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  set  up  the  temple  and  woraup 
of  God;  this  is  cstllcd, giving  them  a  reviving;  and  the  pro- 
phet, speaking  concerning  the  captivity,  in  Lam.  iii.  6.  says. 
He  has  set  me  in  dark  places^  as  they  that  be  dead  of  old;  uid 
the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  concerning  their  return  from  capd- 
vity,  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Thy  dead  men  shall  Ihe^ 
together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise;  aivake^  and  sing 
ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust^  Isa.  xxvi.  19. 

Many  other  scriptures  might  be  cited,  out  of  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  to  justify  this  metaphorical  sense  of  the  words, 
dcath^  and  resurrection  and  also  some  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  I  need  only  refer  to  one,  which  has  a  particular 
i-cspect  to  the  subject  under  our  present  consideration,  when 
the  aposUe  says,  that  the  receiving  cfthvm^  to  wit,  of  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  when  converted,  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead^ 
Rom*  xi.  15*  therefore  the  scripture  gives  countenance  to  its 
being  called  a  resurrection* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  refer  to  some  scriptures  that 
speak  of  the  ruhi  of  the  church's  enemies,  under  the  metiiphor 
of  a  state  of  death  :  thus,  in  Isa.  xxvi.  14-.  Thvy  arc  dcad^  they 
shall  not  live;  they  arc  dtceaacd^  they  shall  not  rise ;  therefore 
hast  thou  visited  and  destroyed  theniy  and  made  all  their  mcmO' 
ry  to  perish  ;  and,  in  chap.  xiv.  he  describes  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chaldeans,  the  church's  enemies,  bv  whom  ihey  had 
been  carried  captive,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  aiul  carrieb 
on  the  metaphor,  taken  from  persons  departed  out  of  this  world, 
in.  ver.  9,  10,  11.  and  says,  in  particular,  concerning  the  king 
of  Babylon,  Thy  pomp  is  drought  down  to  the  grmu\  the  noise 
of  thy  viols ;  the  worm  is  .spread  under  thee^  and  the  xucrms 
cover  thee;  which  signifies  the  political  death  of  that  empire, 
;ind  the  utter  inability  which  followed  upon  this,  of  their  giv- 
ing disturbance  to  the  church  of  God,  as  they  had  formerly 
done.  These,  and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature, 
may,  in  some  measure,  justify  the  sense  we  have  given  of  the 
scripture  before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ's  cause,  for  which  his  martyrs  suffered,  and  the 
death  of  the  Anti-christian  cause,  which  ensued  thereupon. 

Thus  concerning  Christ's  reign  on  earth,  and  what  may  be 
probably  supposed  to  be  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  that  are 
brought  in  defence  thereof.  We  have  not  entered  into  the  par- 
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ticular  consideration  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  time,  or  the 
number  of  years,  which  this  glorious  dispensation  shall  con- 
tinue. We  read,  indeed,  of  Christ's  reigning'  a  thousatid  yearSy 
by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  the  eternal  exercise  of  his 
government ;  for  it  is  said  not  only  to  be  on  earthy  but  this  pe- 
riod is  also  considered,  as  what  shall  have  an  end :  which  that 
excellent  Father,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  did  not  duly  con- 
aider,  when  he  reckoned  this  as  a  probable  sense  of  this  thou- 
sand years,  and  produces  that  scripture  to  justify  his  sense  of 
the  words,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  God  has  remeinbered  his 
covenant  for  ever^  the  word  which  he  commanded  to  a  thousand 
generations^  Psal.  c\*  8.  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
God  will  establish  his  covenant  with  his  people,  and  make  good 
the  promises  thereof  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity.  This, 
indeed,  sufficiently  proves  that  a  thousand  years  might  be  taken 
for  eternity,  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  scripture ;  but  it  is  plain, 
from  the  context,  thatt  it  is  not  to  be  so  taken  here,  in  Rev.  xx« 

As  for  the  other  sense  he  gives  of  this  thousand  years/^ 
namely,  that  they  might  be  understood  as  containing  a  great 
but  indeterminate  number  of  years,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
thousand  which  the  world  shall  continue,  so  that,  by  a  figura- 
tive way  of  speaking,  a  part  of  a  thousand  years  may  be  called 
a  thousand  years ;  f  this  I  will  not  pretend  to  argue  against,  n6r 
to  say  that  those  divines  are  in  the  wrong,  who  suppose  that  a 
thousand  years  is  put  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  us  to  say  how  many ;  I  say,  whether  we 
are  to  acquiesce  in  this,  or  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  I 
will  not  determine ;  only  we  must  conclude,  as  we  have  scrip* 
ture  ground  for  it,  that  they  shall  end  a  little  before  Chrisrs 
coming  to  judgment ;  during  which  short  interval  it  is  said, 
Satan  zuili  be  loosed  a  little  season^  and  make  some  fresh  efforts 
against  the  church,  till  he,  and  those  that  are  spirited  and  ex- 
cited by  him,  to  give  disturbance  to  it,  perish  in  the  attempt, 
and  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  This  is  all  that 
I  shall  say  concerning  the  time  appointed  for  this  glorious  reign, 
our  principal  design  being  to  speak  concerning  the  advantages 
that  the  church  shall  enjoy  under  it. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  two  extremes,  namely,  that 
of  those  who  do  not  put  a  just  difference  between  it  and  the 

•  r*rf.  Jug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  Lib.  XX.  cap.  7. 

\  7%w  It  very  affreeabte  to  the  acripture-mode  oftpedking  ;  notlanj  it  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  candinal  number  to  be  put  for  the  ordinal  g  and  to  the  meaning  it, 
that  thit  reign  thaU  continue  to  the  thoutandth  year,  or  till  the  latt  1000  yeart  tfthe 
ttortil  thaU  have  an  end,  vhat  part  toever  of  liit  lUOO  yean  it  began  in.  Tftut  God 
iellt  AbrahtuH,  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  that  Win  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  tliat  is 
not  theirs*  to  vit,  F^gypt^  and  thai!  ser\'e  them,  and  they  shall  afRict  llicxn  400 
j^ears ;  loftereat  it  it  certain  that  hit  teed  toere  not  above  215  yeart  in  Egyptf  and 
they  loere  not  tlavet^  or  aJUcted  there  100 yeart/  therefore  the  meaning'  i>,  q.  d.  that 
they  thaU  affikt  them  till  400  ytar$  are  expired,  from  thit  time. 
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heavenly  state ;  as  also  another  extreme,  which  we  have  not 
yet  mentioned,  which  sevcnil  modem  writers  have  ^ven  inlo, 
who  suppose,  that  this  thousand  years^  reign  is  long  since  past, 
and  that  the  binding  of  Satan  therein  consisted  only  in  some  de- 
grees of  restraint  laid  on  him,  and  that  the  reign  itself  contain- 
ed in  it  only  some  advantages,  comparatively  small,  that  the 
cliurch  enjoyed  at  that  time,  and  that  the  thousand  years*  reign 
began  in  Constantine^s  time,  when  the  empire  became  Chris- 
tian, about  the  year  of  our  Lord  300,  and  that  they  ended 
about  the  year  1 SOO,  when  the  church  met  with  some  new  dif- 
ficulties from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  intended  by  Gog  and  Magog.*  But  we  cannot  see 
sufficient  reason  to  adhere  to  this  opinion,  because  the  state  of 
the  church,  when  Satan  is  said  to  be  bound  a  thousand  years, 
is  represented  as  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  spiritual 
glor}',  holiness,  purity  of  doctrine,  and  many  other  blessings 
attending  the  preaching  the  gospel,  dian  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand by  any  histor}'  that  it  h.is  yet  enjoyed. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  general  method,  in  which  we  have 
insisted  on  this  subject,  I  hope  we  have  not  maintained  any 
thing  that  is  derogatory'  to  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom,  nor 
what  has  a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  real  advantage  of  the 
imints.  Do  tlicv,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  speak  of  his 
reigning  i  so  do  we.  The}',  indeed,  consider  him  as  reigning 
in  his  human  nature,  and  conversing  therein  with  his  saints ; 
which  opinion  %ve  cannot  give  into,  for  reasons  before  men- 
tioned :  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  glor}-  of  Christ  to 
assert,  as  we  have  done,  that  he  shall  reign  spiritually  ;  and  the 
consequence  hereof  shall  be,  not  the  external  pomp  and  gran- 
deur of  his  sulyects,  but  their  being  adonied  with  purity  and 
universal  holiness,  and  enjoying  as  much  peace,  as  they  have 
reason  to  expect  in  an>  condition  short  of  heaven.  Moreover, 
we  have  not  advanced  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  detract 
from  the  spiritual  blessings  and  advantages  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, which  the  saints  shall  enjoy  in  this  happy  period  of  time* 
If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  be  said,  that  thei*e  are  some  ad- 
vantages which  the  contrary  scheme  of  doctrine  f^upposes  that 
ihc  saints  shall  enjoy  on  earth,  beyond  what  we  think  they  have 
ground  to  expect  from  scrij)ture ;  nevertheless,  their  not  enjoy- 
ing them  here  will  be  fully  compensated  with  a  greater  degree 
of  glory,  which  they  shall  have  when  they  reign  with  Christ  in 
heaven ;  which  leads  us  to  consider. 

The  eternity  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom ;  concerning 

which  it  is  said,  He  shall  reign  over  the  hof/.?e  of  jfcicobfor  ever 

iind  cf/ih  Ihigilom  there  shall  be  no  eml^  Luke  i.  ."^n.    As  he  is 

described,  by  the  apostle,  as  a  Priest  for  ever^  Hob.  v.  6.  and 

'  Sii  Xiipicr  on  tha  lievelation,  prop.  33,  34.  pajc  61,  G'2, 
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RS  ever  living  to  make  intercesnon  for  those  that  come  unto  God 
by  hiniy  chap*  vii.  25.  so  he  shall  exercise  his  kingly  office  for 
ever ;  not  according  to  the  present  method  of  the  administra- 
tion thereof,  but  in  a  way  adapted  to  that  glorified  state,  ia 
which  his  subjects  shall  be,  in  another  world. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  scripture  that  seems  to  assert  the  con- 
trar}%  which  the  Socinians  give  a  very  perverse  sense  of,  as 
though  it  were  inconsistent  with  his  proper  deity ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  suppose,  that,  as  he  was  constituted  a  divine  Person^ 
or  had  the  honour  of  a  God,  or  king,  conferred  on  him,  whca 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  as  the  reward  of  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  ministry  on  earth ;  so  this  was  designed  to  continue  no 
longer  than  to  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  is  to  be  set  on  at 
level  With  other  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  be  subject  to  the 
father^  when  God  shall  be  all  in  alL  This  they  suppose  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24, 25, 28. 
Then  cometh  the  end^  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  tlie  king-- 
doth  to  Gody  even  the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  Iiave  put  down  aU 
ruley  and  all  aut/ioriti/  and  power ^  for  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet ;  and  when  all  things  shall  be  sub' 
dued  unto  him^  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unl9 
him^  that  put  all  things  under  him^  that  God  may  be  allin  alL  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  one  of  those  things,  in  Paul's 
episdes,  that  are  hard  to  be  understood ;  but  I  humbly  conceive 
that  we  may  give  a  sense  of  it,  very  remote  from  that  but  now 
mentioned,  which  is  subversive  of  his  Godhead,  and  of  the 
eternity  of  his  kingdom.  Therefore,  for  the  understanding 
tbereol^  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  "^rhat  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  end  coming  what 
he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father;  by  the  kingdom 
we  may,  without  the  least  strain  on  the  sense  of  the  text,  un- 
derstand his  material  kingdom,  or  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom, 
which  15  very  agreeable  to  that  sense  of  the  word,  both  in  scrip- 
ture and  in  common  modes  of  speaking ;  as  when  we  call  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  the  cit\' ;  so  we  call  the  subjects  of  a  king- 
dom, the  kingdom :  taking  the  words  in  this  sense,  we  must 
suppose,  that  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  his  trust  and 
charge,  and  that  he  is  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Father  at  last, 
as  persons  whom  he  has  governed  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the 
great  ends  of  his  exercising  his  kingly  office,  have  been  tuiiy 
answered,  as  to  what  concerns  his  government  in  this  lower 
world.  This  is  no  improbable  sense  of  Christ's  delivering  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father. 

But  it  may  also  be  taken  in  another '  sense,  to  wit,  for  tlie 
form  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  the  present  mode  of  governuK* nt. 
exercised  towards  those  who  are  in  an  imperfect  state :  this 
shall  be  delivered  vp^  that  is,  he  shall  cease  to  govern  his  peo- 


\ 
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pk  in  such  a  way  as  he  now  does ;  but  it  doth  not  follow,  from 
hence,  that  he  shall  not  continue  to  govern  them,  in  a  way 
adapted  to  the  heavenly  state. 

And  when  it  is  said,  that  he  thuil  put  down  ail  rule  and  all 
authoritij  and  power^  the  meaning  is,  that  ail  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government,  as  it  is  now  exercised  in  the  world,  or  the 
church,  shall  be  put  down,  as  useless,  or  disagreeable  to  the 
heavenly  state,  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  he  shall 
lay  aside  his  own  autiiority  and  power. 

(2.)  When  it  is  said,  in  ver.  25.  that  he  must  rciffn  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feety  it  docs  not  imply  that  he 
shall  not  reig.i  afterwards,  but  that  he  shall  not  cease  to  itign 
till  then,  which  is  the  sense  of  that  parallel  scripture,  in  whidi 
it  is  said.  Sit  thou  at  my  right-hand^  until  Intake  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool^  Psal.  ex.  1.  which  does  not  denote  that  he  shaU, 
after  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool,  sit  no  longer  at  God's 
right  hand,  as  advanced  there  to  the  highest  honour.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  several  scriptures,  as  well  as  our  common  mode 
of  speaking,  that  the  word  Until  does  not  always  signify  the 
cessation  of  what  is  said  to  be  done  before,  but  only  the  con- 
tinuance thereof  till  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards :-  thus  it  is 
said.  Our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  Gody  until  that  he  have 
mercy  upon  us^  Psal.  cxxiii.  2.  by  which  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand, that,  when  God  extends  mercy,  the  eyes  of  his  people 
cease  to  wait  upon  him,  but  we  will  not  leave  off  waiting  upoa 
him,  until  we  have  received  the  mercies  %ve  hope  for ;  and,  af- 
ter that,  we  will  continue  to  wait  for  those  mercies  that  we  shall 
farther  stand  in  need  of;  and  elsewhere  Job  says.  Until  I  die^ 
I  will  not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me;  mine  heart  shall  not 
reproach  me?,  a:t  long  as  I  livc^  Job  xxvii.  5 — 7.  This  does  not 
imply  that  he  would  retain  his  integrity  no  longer  than  he  lived. 
If  the  word  Until  be  frequently  used  in  this  sense,  then  there 
is  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  when  it  is  said  Christ  shall  reign 
until  he  has  put  all  his  enemies  wider  his  feet^  that  it  denotes 
that  he  shall  not  reign  to  eternity,  nor  any  longer  di:m  till  all 
things  be  subdued  unto  him  :  but,  indeed,  it  rather  argues,  that 
he  shall  reign  for  ever,  than  that  he  shall  cease  to  reign ;  for 
when  all  enemies  are  removed  out  of  the  way,  and  his  right  to 
govern  is  no  longer  contested  by  them,  shall  he  then  cease  to 
exercise  that  sovereign  dominion  which  he  has  over  all  things  ? 

(3.)  Since  the  main  difficulty,  and  the  greatest  stress  of  the 
argument  brought  against  the  eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is 
what  the  apostle  farther  adds,  in  ver.  28.  of  this  chapter,  that 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him^  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him^  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  the  Son  shall  be  subject  to  the  Father  viz. 
as  man ;  but  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  Son  is  not  now*  sub- 
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ject  to  the  Father  ?  And  wtien  it  is  farther  added,  God  shall 
be  all  in  all,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  not  now  so  ?  If  this 
be  far. from  being  the  true  meaning  of  these  words,  then  the 
sense  they  give  thereof  is  not  just,  but  we  are  to  understand 
them  thus,  that  in  the  end,  when  all  the  ends  of  Christ's  ad- 
ministering his  mediatorial  government  in  this  lower  world  are 
answered,  and  the  present  form  or  method  of  administration 
shall  cease,  then  it  shall  appear,  that  the  whole  plan  thereof 
had  the  most  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  Father's  glory,  or 
to  answer  those  most  valuable  ends  for  which  this  mediatorial 
kingdom  was  erected ;  and,  by  this  means,  it  will  more  emi- 
nently appear,  than  ever  it  has  done  before,  that  this  work  is 
from  God,  and  worthy  of  him.  If  the  Son's  kingdom  had  not 
been  subjected,  or  subservient  to  the  Father's  glorj',  the  sub- 
jects thereof  would  not  have  been  delivered  up,  or  presented  to 
the  Father,  as  the  Mediator's  trust  and  charge  committed  to 
him ;  and,  if  God  had  not  been  all  in  all,  or  the  administration 
of  Christ's  kingdom  had  not  been  the  effect  of  divine  power,  in 
all  the  branches  thereof,  it  would  not  have  had  so  glorious  and 
successful  an  issue,  as  it  will  appear  to  have  in  the  great  day. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  plain  sense  of  this  scripture,  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  denied,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  very  agree- 
able to  our  common  mode  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  a  thing  is, 
when  it  appears  to  be  what  it  is,  which  may  be  thus  illustrated : 
Suppose  a  king  has  gained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  or  quel- 
led some  civil  broils,  or  tumults,  in  his  kingdom,  he  may  say, 
upon  that  occasion.  Now  I  am  king;  that  is,  I  appear  to  be  so, 
or  my  establishment  in  the  kingdom  seems  less  precarious.  We 
have  an  instance  of  the  like  mode  of  speaking  in  scripture,  when 
David  says  upon  the  occasion  of  bringing  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  to  a  settled  state,  after  Absalom's  rebellion,  Do  I  not 
know  that  lam  this  day  king  over  Israel?  2  Sam.  xix.  22.  that 
is,  I  appear  to  be  so,  since  that,  which  tended  to  unhinge,  or 
give  disturbance  to  my  government,  is  removed  out  of  the  %vay. 
Moreover,  that  things  are  said  to  be,  when  they  appear  to  be, 
18  agreeable  to  that  mode  of  speaking  used  by  the  Israelites, 
ivhen,  upon  their  receiving  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  Lord 
was  God,  pursuant  to  Elijah's  prayer,  by  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  his  glory,  in  working  a  miracle  to  confute  their  idola- 
try, they  fell  on  dicir  faces,  and  said.  The  Lord  he  is  God;  that 
is,  he  now  appears  to  be  so,  by  those  extraordinary  effects  of 
his  power,  which  we  have  beheld.  If  therefore  this  be  no  un- 
common mode  of  speaking,  why  may  we  not  apply  it  to  that 
text  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  explain  i  and  so  con- 
clude, that  the  sense  but  now  given  of  the  Son's  being  subject 
tsylk^  Father,  and  Gdd's  being  all  in  all,  contsuns  in  it  nothing 
sd»urd,  or  contrary  to  the  scripture  nvay  of  speaking,  and  con-. 
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seqaently  the  eternity  of  Christ^s  kingdom  is  not  ova  throw 
thereby ;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  as  his  vafjf 
government  is  now  exercised  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  pre«j& 
condition  of  his  church,  so  it  shall  be  exercised  in  a  ^nam 
manner,  suited  to  the  heavenly  state,  when  :dl  his  samis  ani 
aubiects  shall  be  brought  there. 

Thus  we  have  considered  Christ,  as  executing  his  offices^ 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  we  now  proceed  to  speak  cooccn- 
ing  the  twofold  state  in  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  shall  he 
executed  by  him ;  and  &rst  concerning  his  state  of  humiUadob 


Quest.  XLVI.  What  was  the  estate  of  Chrisft  humiHatrnf 

Answ.  The  estate  of  Christ's  humiliation  was  that  low  cosdi- 
tion,  wherein  he,  for  our  sakes,  emptying  himself  of  his  do- 
r>',  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser\'ant,  in  his  concepooft 
aind  birth,  life,  death,  and,  after  his  death,  until  his  rcso*- 
rection. 

Quest.  XL VII.  How  did  Christ  humble  himself  in  his  cm* 
ception  and  birth  ? 

Aksw.  Christ  humbleth  himself  in  his  conception,  in  that,  be* 
ing  from  all  eternity,  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  bosom  of  die 
Father,  he  %vas  pleased,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  become 
the  Son  of  man,  made  of  a  woman  of  lo^v'  estate,  and  to  be 
bom  of  her ;  with  divers  circumstances  of  more  than  onfi- 
norv  abasement. 

Quest.  XLVIII.  How  did  Christ  humble  himself  in  his  life? 

Axsw.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  life  by  subjecting  him- 
si'lf  to  the  law,  which  he  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  by  conflict- 
ing^ with  the  indignities  oi  the  world,  temptations  of  Satan, 
und  infirmities  in  his  flesh ;  whether  comnK>n  to  the  nature 
of  num,  or  particularly  accompanying  that  his  low  conditioiu 


IX  considering  Christ^s  low  and  humble  state,  while  he 
in  this  world,  we  may  obser\'e,  that  this  is  styled  his  emf' 
^ifi'K*r  himself  of  his  glory  ^  when  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a 
ssvrvont:  thus  the  apostle  expresses  it,  in  Phil.  ii.  7.  for  the 
words,*  which  we  render,  he  inadc  himself  of  no  reputation^  arc 
to  be  so  understood.  Now,  since  his  incarnation  is  so  express- 
ed, we  must.,  before  we  proceed  any  farther  on  this  subject,  en- 
quire, how  this  was  inconsistent  with  his  Godhead  f  and,  whe- 
ther he  might  be  said,  in  taking  our  nature,  to  empt}*  or  hoio- 
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blc  himself?  and  also,  whether  his  incarnation  may,  properly 
'  fepeaking,  he  called  a  part  of  his  humiliation  f 

'  There  is  a  sense  In  which  he  may  be  said  to  humble  himself 
io  his  divine  nature ;  as,  v/hen  we  read  of  God^s  humbling  him- 
aelf^  to  behold  the  tfilnr;  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earthy 
•  Psalk  cxiii.  6*  Thi<i  is  so  far  from  being  a  dishonour  to  him, 
diat  h  is  expressive  of  his  glory,  as  it  aro;ucs,  that  there  is  an 
^infinite  distance  between  him  and  the  creature.  In  this  sense, 
the  second  Person  of  the  Godhead  nil^Iit  be  said  to  humble 
fcimself,  in  assuming  the  human  nature,  and  thereby,  as  it  were^ 
Casting  a  veil  over  his  glory*   This  is  such  a  sense  of  Christ's 
liumiliation,  as'  denotes  infmite  condcrcensiou,  but  no  diminu- 
tion, or  loss  of  divine  glory ;  neither  can  this  be  styled  his  emp- 
.t]^ng  himself  of  glor}',  or  humbling  binisclf,  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  aposde  expresses  it,  as  above  mentioned*    It  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  Christ^s  incarnatiofi  was  the  highest  instance 
of  condescension;  and,  if  nothing  more  be  intended  than  this^ 
'  when  persons  speak  of  Christ's  humbling  himself  in  his  incar- 
Mition,  or  taking  our  nature  into  union  with  his  divine,  we  are 
'far  from  den)Mng  it. 

But  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  Christ's  humbling  himself 
in  a  relative  sense,  as  God,  but  his  being  in  a  state  of  humili-< 
ation,  as  God-niaa  IVIedlator ;  in  ^/hich  sense,  the  act  of  incar- 
-nation,  or  taking  the  human  natm*e  into  union  with  his  divine 
Person,  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  styled  a  branch  of  his 
mediatorial  humiliation ;  for  that  which  tends  to  constitute  the 
Person  of  the  I  Icdia;or,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  antecedently 
to  him  as  Mediator.  For  the  undei-standing  of  which,  we  majr 
observe, 

1.  That  the  Person  of  Christ  is  ta  be  considei-ed  m  tWo  dif- 
ferent respects,  viz*  as  God,  or  as  Mediator ;  in  the  former 
sense,  he  was,  from  eternity,  a  divine  Person,  and  would  have 
been  so,  if  he  had  not  been  Mediator :  but  when  we  speak  o^ 
his  Person,  as  Mediator,  v/e  ali^ays  consider  him  as  God- 
Hiam* 

2.  Every  mediatorial  act,-)  according  to  the  most  proper  and 
literal  sense  thereof,  supposes  the  constitution  of  his  Person,  as 

*   If  hen  ve  contidet  Chritt  a»  Metliatcrt/rom  all  etemUtf,  xoe  include^  in  thit  idea^ 

jhu  hunvm  nattircf  a»  wJuU  vat  /•  be  tunttnedin  time,  Thei'e  ia  a  proleptit  in  tuch  {$ 

\k9de  oftpeakings  at,  wlieii  he  is  taid  to  be  tlic  LAinb  slain  frum  the  founcUtion  ol^ 

the  world;  in  the  tauie  sense  he  might  be  said  to  be  man  from  t!te  fowidation  rf'  titd 

tMrid:  and  so  "we  wukt  statidit,  uJten  7oe  speak  of  him  as  God-man  Mediator^  froH% 

mB  eternity. 

f  By  Christ*s  mediatorial  acts,  ve  mean  every  thing  that  he  did  and  suferedfiH 
9he  rshole  course  of  his  obedience,  unto  death,  7%itf  is  not  to  be  consideredin  a  prolep- 
lie  sense,  as  tshai  he  did  as  Mediator,  before  his  incarnation,  "may  be  said  to  be,  ai 
he  might  then,  in  some  respects,  be  said  f  execute  his  prophetical  or  kingly  ojlces,  oM 
Medkdvr,  or  as  one  -who  designedin  the  fulness  of  time.  If  take  ntr  natHre  tfi(«  ttidft^ 
wkk  hie  dMne  Person, 

Vol.  lb  fi  £ 
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God-man  Mediator,  and  consequendy  it  supposes  him  to  be  in-^ 
carnate.  This  is  evident,  because  what  he  did  here  on  eaitb 
was  performed  by  him,  in  oliedience  to,  and  as  having  received 
a  commission  from,  the  Father ;  which  could  not  be  perform- 
ed any  otherwise  than  in  his  human  nature* 

3.  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  assume  the  human  nature  ui« 
to  union  with  his  divine  Person,  as  Gcxi-man,  for  that  implies 
a  contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  could  it  be  said,  that,  before  this, 
he  performed  any  act  of  obedience  to  the  law,  for  that  suppo- 
ses the  human  nature  to  be  assumed,  and  therefore  is  conse- 
quent to  his  incarnation* 

4.  For  our  farther  understanding  diis  matter,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish between  the  act  of  incarnation,  or  Uiking  the  human 
nature  into  union  M'ith  his  divine  Person;  and  the  state  ia 
which  he  was,  after  this.  The  former  was  an  instance  of  di-  - 
vine  condescension ;  the  latter,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  was 
a  branch  of  his  mediatorial  humiliation.  And  this  leads  us  to* 
consider  the  various  instances  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
humbled  himself,  in  some  following  answers,  namely,  in  hi»: 
birth,  life,  death,  and  after  his  death. 

I.  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  birth  ;  and  that, 
1.  In  that  he  submitted  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  in  com- 
mon with  all,  who  come  into  the  world.  This  is  the  most  un* 
active  state  of  life,  in  which  we  are  under  a  natural  incapacity 
of  enjoying,  or  convti-sing  with  God,  or  being  of  any  other  use, 
than  objectively,  to  men,  inasmuch  as  the  new-born  infant  is 
destitute,  at  least,  of  the  regular  exercise  of  thought ;  and  is 
also  exposed  to  various  evils,  that  attend  its  infantile  state  ; 
sensible  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  which  renders 
it  the  object  of  compassion ;  and  knows  not  %vhat  is  the  secret 
cause  thereof,  nor  how  to  seek  redress.  This  stage  of  life  our 
Saviour  passed  through,  and  thereby  discovered  a  great  degree 
of  humiliation. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think,  with  the  Papists  *,  that,  diu*ing 
his  infancy,  he  had  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  reasoning  pow- 
ers, as  though  he  had  i)een  in  a  state  of  manhood,  as  supposing 
that  the  contrary  would  have  been  a  dishonr)ur  to  him.  For, 
if  it  were  in  no  wise  unbecoming  the  divine  nature  to  continue  its 
tmion  with  his  body,  when  sej)arate  from  his  soul,  and  thcre- 
foix^  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  inactivity,  it  could  l)e  no  dishon- 
our for  it  (o  be  united  to  his  human  nature,  though  we  suppose 

•  Sre  n*'Uarm.  Tom.  I  I  Ah.  IV.  cap.  1.  «•/*©  pretends  that  it  it  itniverMnp  httfdty 
them,  ivhen  hevaiis,  CHtlioliconim,  rommnninsontentia  i i lit,  Christ i  animun  sb  ip- 
sa sua  rreationc  i-tpletam  scicntla  &  gjatiu;  itai  ut  nihil  poHtea  didicerit  quod 
antCH  nrscirvt,  ncc  iillam  actionem  fecrrit  uut  f;icoiH'  potiicril  qnse  cinc*ndatK>ne 
cffiuirit.  li;i  (Went  cum  mngistro  omnes  Thf'U'pfi  ik  ctiwn  omneH  Patrcs.  7V» 
he  cndnn^Kis  to  maintain  by  ur^meiiit,  vhich  I  shall  not  alter  into  the particuloT 
account  of. 
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it  to  have  been,  during  his  infancy,  in  that  state,  in  which  other 
infants  are,  as  having  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  not 
deduced  into  act,  as  they  aiterwards  are ;  therefore  we  can  rec* 
kon  this  no  other  than  a  groundless  and  unnecessary  conjecture, 
and  cannot, but  admire  this  instance  of  his  humiliation,  while 
he  was  an  infant*  And,  indeed,  since  he  came  to  redeem  in- 
fants, as  well  as  others,  it  was  becoming  the  wisdom  ^nd  good- 
ness of  God,  that  he  should  be  like  them,  in  most  other  re- 
spects, except  in  their  being  bom  guilty  of  Adam's  sin.  If  his 
passing  through  the  other  ages  of  life  was  designed  for  our  ad- 
vantage, as  he  was  therein  like  unto  us,  and  as  the  aposde  says^ 
able  to  sympathize  with  us,  in  the  various  miseries  that  attend 
them ;  so  this  affords  the  like  argument  for  that  peculiar  com- 
passion, which  he  has  for  Infants,  under  those  evils  that  they 
are  liable  to. 

What  we  have  here  asserted,  against  those  who  think  it  a  dis<> 
honour  to  him,  to  suppose,  that  he  was  liable  to  any  imperfec-* 
tion,  as  to  knowledge,  during  his  infancy,  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
a  groundless  conjecture,  without  sufficient  reason  to  support  it ; 
since  it  is  expressly  said,  in  scripture,  in  Luke  iL  52.  that  he 
increased  in  wisdom  as  well  as  stature;  therefore  we  suppose^ 
that  Christ's  humiliation  began  in  those  natural  infirmities, 
which  he  was  liable  to,  that  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  in- 
fancy. 

2.  Another  branch  of  Christ's  humiliation,  respectinghis  birth, 
was,  that  he  should  be  bom  of  a  woman  of  very  low  degree  in 
the  world,  rather  than  of  one,  whose  circumstances  and  charac- 
ter therein  %vere  superior  to  those  of  all  others,  and  called  for 
an  equal  degree  of  respect  from  them.  The  blessed  virgin  was, 
indeed  in  a  spiritual  sense,  honoured  and  respected  above  all 
women,  as  the  salutation  given  her,  by  the  angel,  imports,  Ilaii 
thou  that  art  highly  favoured^  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women^  Luke  i.  28.  notwithstanding,  it  is  plain 
she  was  far  from  being  honourable  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
It  is  true,  she  was,  of  the  seed  of  David,  which  was  a  princely 
line :  But  the  sceptre  was  now  departed  from  it ;  therefore, 
when  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  the  throne  of  his  father  Da- 
vid^ chap.  i.  32.  given  him  by  God,  it  is  certain  he  had  it  not 
from  his  parents,  in  a  political  sense.  It  is  called,  indeed,  the 
throne  of  David,  as  referring  to  that  promise  made  to  David, 
2  Sam.  vii.  12, — 16.  that  one  should  descend  from  him  whom 
God  would  set  on  his  throne^  whose  kingdom  he  would  establiah 
for  ever.  What  relates  to  the  establishment  of  David's  king- 
dom, and  the  eternity  of  it,  certainly  looks  farther  than  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  or  the  succession  of  kings,  who  were  of  that  line ; 
so  that  David's  kingdom  continuing  for  ever,  denotes  the  per- 
petui^  thereof,  in  Christ's  being  set,  in  a  spiritual  seasei  on  his 
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throne,  vhich  seems  to  be  the  meaninjp^  of  the  angcFs  ironb, 
He  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  Dcnid.  He  had  not^b* 
deed,  a  right  to  David's  crown  by  natural  descent  from  him, 
for  that  seems  contrarj-  to  what  was  foretold  of  him ;  for  thoagh 
it  is  said,  that  a  rod  shall  come  cf  ihe  ste:n  of  ycste^  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  ;  Jsa.  xi.  1.  which  plainly  re^ 
fcrs  to  our  Saviour,  as  being  of  the  seed  of  David  ;  yet  it  is  » 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  v/as  not  to  inherit  the  cro'si'n  of  Da* 
vid,  in  a  political  sense,  by  r:^>.t  of  natural  descent  from  him, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  said.  He  shall  grozu  t;V  before  htm  as  a  tender 
plants  and  as  a  j'oot  cut  of  a  an:  ^rotindy  chap.  liii.  2, 

To  this  we  may  add;  that  bis  mother's  condition  ind» 
\yorld  appears  to  have  been  v^ry  low,  in  that  slie  was  treated 
with  an  unccmraon  degree  of  neglect,  as  it  is  particulariy  re- 
marked, Luke  ii.  7.  designing  to  set  forth  our  Saviour's  humi» 
liation  in  his  birdi,  that  she  brcu^-ht  forth  her  Jirsi-bomS^n^ 
and  wrapt  him  in  srvod^'linj^  clothes^  enrl  laid  htm  in  a  manger^ 
because  there  ivai  nr  room  for  th^m  in  the  inn.  No  room,  b^ 
cause  his  mother  was  poor,  and  the'^forc  was  treated  in  suck 
a  manner;  betf^r  accommodations  were  reserved  for  others,  who, 
at  that  time,  in  vhicli  tlicre  was  gieat  resort  to  Bethlehem, 
were  better  able  -to  satisfy  the  mercenary  demands  of  those,  H 
^hose  house  tbey  lodgccu 

As  for  Joseph  hi'?  reputed  fatl:er,  he  vras  not  one  of  the  great 
men  of  this  world,  butli'-cd  by  bis  indiisf.y,  his  occupation  bf- 
ing  that  of  r/  i'ar';en!i':'^  r.Ii\*.  xUl.  55.  This  was  sometimes  ob- 
jected against  orr  Sa*.  lov.r  by  his  enemicp.,  who  did  not  consi"* 
dcr,  thai  the  rr.i;.'»n  c  ^ulition  of  his  parents  was  a  part  of  that 
Rtaic  of  hiimiliatio:!,  v/hich  he  was  to  pass  tb3T)ugh,  in  discharg- 
ing the  work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  and  plainly  dis- 
rovcrcti,  thnt  he  ccM  the  utmost  contempt  on  all  the  external 
pomp  a: id  gvandciir  thereof,  and  thought  no  honours  %vorthy  of 
his  receiving,  but  si:cii  p.s  were  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

o.  There  is  r*nct]ier  circumstance  of  hunniliation,  taken  from 
the  places  of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  residence.  He  was  bora 
in  Bethlehem,  u  city,  which  though  once  esteemed  honourable 
-when  Davir •.  dwelt  there :  >'et,  at  this  time,  it  was  reckoned,  br 
the  Jews,  not  as  oiie  of  the  principal  cities  of  Judah.  ITie  pro- 
phet Micali  styles  it,  Li  tie  among  the  thousands  of  yudah^  Mi- 
«"ah  V.  2.  But  as  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  Nazareth,  that  was 
<lcspisc(l,  even  to  a  proverb ;  so  thpt  the  Jews  reckoned,  that 
ntnhing  good  or  great  could  come  from  thence.  Thus  Natha- 
niel speaks  their  common  sense,  when  he  says.  Can  there  ann 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  John  i.  46,  And  this  was 
aifterwai'ds  improved  against  him,  as  an  argument  that  he  was 
)io  prophet ;  when  the  Jews  say,  not  concerning  this  place  alone, 
\ft]t  t\\c  whole  co\mtr} ,  in  which  it  was,  to  wit,  Galilee,  Out  ef 
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'ft  ariseth  no  prophet^  chap.  vii.  51.  And  this  is  expressly  inti- 
mated, as  a  design  of  providence,  that  it  should  be  a  part  of 
his  humiliation,  as  it  is  said,  He  dzveit  in  a  city  called  Nazarethj 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled^  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets^  He 
jthall  be  called  a  Nazarene^  Matt-  ii.  23.  by  which  we  are  not 
to  understand,  that  any  of  the  prophets  foretold  this  in  express 
words,  as  having  particular  reference  to  the  place  where  he 
lived :  But  the  meaning  is,  that  as  the  prophets,  with  one  con- 
sent, spake  of  him,  as  being  in  a  most  low  and  humble  state, 
8o  this  was  a  particular  instance  hereof;  and,  in  that  respect, 
ivhat  was  spoken  by  them,  concerning  his  state  pi  humiliation, 
in  various  instances,  as  fulfilled  in  this  *. 

IL  Christ's  state  of  humiliation  appeared  throughout  his 
•whole  life,  and  that  in  several  instances. 

1.  In  his  subjecting  himself  to  the  law;  and  accordingly  he 
was  under  an  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to  God  in  every 
thing  that  was  required  of  him,  during  the  whole  course  of  bis 
life.  This,  indeed,  was  the  necessar}'  result  of  his  incarnation ; 
so  that  he  no  sooner  became  man,  but  he  was  under  a  law,  which 
no  creature  is,  or  can  be,  exempted  from.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
so  far  founded  on  his  own  consent,  as  he  consented  to  be  incar- 
nate, which  was  certainly  an  instance  of  infinite  condescension; 
and  his  being,  in  pursuance  thereof,  actually  made  under  the 
law,  was  a  branch  of  his  mediatorial  humiliation. 

Xst^  He  v/as  made  under  the  law,  that  is,  he  was  obliged  to 
obey  the  precepts  thereof;  and  that  not  only  of  the  moral  Uw, 
which,  as  to  some  of  its  precepts,  the  best  of  creatures  are  un- 
der a  natural  obligation  to  yield  obedience  to ;  but,  besides  this, 
Jtherc  were  several  positive  laws,  which  he  submitted  to  yield 
obedience  to,  in  common  with  these  he  came  to  redeem,  which 
obligation  he  perfectly  fulfilled,  as  it  is  observed  in  what  he 
says  to  John  the  Baptist,  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righ-^ 
teousnessy  Mat.  iii.  15.  q*  d»  it  becometh  me,  in  common  with 
all  mankind,  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  the  law;  and  else- 
where he  speaks  of  himself,  as  coming  into  the  world  to  fulfil 
the  latVy  chap.  v.  17.  And  we  may  observe,  that  it  was  not 
one  single  act,  but  a  course  of  obedience,  that  he  performed, 

•  71u9  teems  to  be  a  better  sense  of  the  text,  than  vhat  it  ffiven  by  tome,  isho  nip» 
pose,  that  is  was  an  accompUshment  of  toftat  is  foretold,  by  the  profits,  concemitig 
Mis  beivg  "^VJ  J^etzar,  the  Branch,  in  Isa,  xi.  1.  Jer.  xiii.  5.  Zech.  vi.  12.  for  that 
refers  to  his  beiv^  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  not  to  the  place  of  his  abode,  so  tJiat  ha 
foidd  not  be  called  the  Branch  because  he  dweU  in  ^'azareth.  Others  sttppose,  he  is 
MO  called  from  T13  Abxtr,  vhich  sis^niftes,  in  its  application,  one  that  dwelt  in  JV^ 
tarethy  and,  in  its  iierixfation,  ont  that  is  separated^  and  that  either  to  God,  as  th0 
J\iaxarites  were  of  hid,  or  from  men,  by  some  peaiHar  marks  of  infamy,  or  reproach^ 
fast  upon  him,  as  Joteph  is  said  to  have  been,  in  Gen.  xlix,  26.  separate  from  his 
brethren.  These  do,  in  effect  assert  the  same  thing  that  we  hat^  observed,  viz.  tha^ 
It  is  the  concurrent  sense  of  all  the  prophets,  that  he  should  be  in  a  low  and  hv^l§ 
ftate,  of  wfiich  Ids  residing  in  ^axar^  was  4  pafHcnfar  instanco.  • 
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during  his  whole  life,  as  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  he  perfectly 
fulfilled  the  law,  which  is  agreeable  to  that  sinless  perfection^ 
which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  scripture. 

2i%,  He  was  made  under  the  law,  that  is,  he  was  subject  to 
the  curse  thereof,  that  was  due  to  us  for  sin ;  which  is  called, 
by  divines,  the  maledictory'  part  of  it;  as  it  is  said,  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  atrse  of  the  Unu^  being  made  a  curse  for 
usy  Gal.  iii*  13.  As  he  obeyed  what  the  law  enjoined,  so  he 
Buffered  what  it  threatened,  as  a  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin» 

2.  Our  Saviour  conflicted  with  the  indignities  of  the  workL 
When  he  was  an  Infant,  Herod  sought  his  life;  and,  had  not 
his  parents  been  warned  by  God,  to  flee  into  another  country^ 
he  had  been  slain,  as  well  as  the  children  that  were  barbarous- 
ly murdered  in  Bethlehem,  Mat.  ii.  1 3.  But  lie  was  most  per^ 
scented,  and  met  with  the  greatest  indignities,  after  he  appear- 
ed publickly  in  the  world;  for  before  that  time,  till  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  it  might  be  reckoned  a  part  of  his 
humiliation,  that  he  was  not  much  known  therein,  and  was,  at 
least,  a  considcrabb  part  of  tliat  time  dependent  on,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  parents.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  then  meet  with  much 
opposition  from  the  Jews,  while  they  were  in  expectation  that 
he  .would  appear  as  an  enithly  monarch,  and  deliver  them  from 
the  Roman  yoke :  But  when  their  expectation  hereof  was  frus- 
trated, and  they  sa%v  nothing  in  him  but  what  was  agreeable 
to  his  state  of  humiliation,  they  were  offended;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  greatest  injuries  and  indignities  v/ere  offered  to  him, 
as  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(I.)  That  they  did  not  own  his  glory  as  the  Son  of  God,  nor 
see  and  adore  his  deity,  that  was  united  to  the  human  nature, 
when,  being  made  flesh,  he  dwelt  among  us  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  observed,  that  though  the  ruorld  mas  made  by  him^  the  -world 
Ajiew  him  fioty  John  i.  10.  or,  as  the  apostle  says,  concerning 
him,  (for  so  the  words  may  be  rendered)  Whom  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  knerv^  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  they  knew,  or  owned 
him  not  to  be  the  Lord  of  glory ;  and,  as  they  knew  him  not, 
so  they  desired  not  to  know  him ;  therefore  the  prophet  says. 
We  hidy  as  it  xoereour  faces  from  him^  Isa.  liii.  3. 

(2.)  They  questioned  his  mission,  denied  him  to  be  the 
Christ,  though  this  truth  had  been  confirmed  by  so  many  incon- 
testable miracles  :  This  is  that  unbelief  which  the  Jews  are  so 
often  charged  with.  Thus  when  they  come  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  tell  us  plainly^  whe- 
tlier  thou  be  the  Christ  or  no  ?  To  which  he  replies,  I  told  you^ 
and  ye  believed  not^  and  appeals  to  the  works  which  he  did  in  his 
Father^s  name^  John  x.  24 — 26.  which  one  would  think  were  a 
sufficient  evidence  hereof:  But  yet  they  were  obstinate  and 
hardened  in  unbelief;  and  not  only  so,  but, 
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(3.)  They  reproached  him,  as  though  he  wrought  miracles 
by. the  power  of  the  devil,  which  was  the  most  mali.cious  and 
groundless  slander  that  could  be  invented,  as  though  Satan's* 
kingdom  had  been  divided  against  itself,  or  he  would  empow- 
er a  person  to  work  miracles,  as  a  means  to  promote  the  inter- 
est ot  God,  and  thereby  to  weaken  his  own,  as  our  Saviour  just- 
ly replies  to  that  charge,  Mat*  xii*  24^-26.  And,  indeed,  they 
knew,  in  their  own  consciences,  that  this  was  a  false  accusation^ 
and  hereby  sinned  against  the  greatest  light,  and  fullest  convic- 
tion ;  which  occasioned  him  to  denounce  that  terrible  and  aw- 
ful threatning  against  them,  that  this  sin  should  never  be  forgiv-- 
en  them^  neither  in  this  woridy  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 

(4.)  They  reproached  hi^i  as  to  his  moral  character,  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  he  conversed,  in  a  free  and  friendly- 
manner,  with  his  people,  and  went  about  doing  them  good*  If 
he,  at  any  time,  accepted  of  the  least  common  instances  of  kind- 
ness, or  conversed  with  sinful  men,  with  a  design  to  promote, 
their  spiritual  advantage,  they  revile  him  for  it :  Thus  he  says^- 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking^  and  they  say^  Be» 
hold  a  man  gluttonous^  and  a  nnne-biibery  a  friend  of  publicans^ 
and  sinner Sy  chap*  xi.  1 9* 

(5.)  It  was  a  matter  of  common  discourse  amongst  them,* 
that  he  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  though  the  evidence  of 
truth  shone  like  a  sun-beam  in  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did ; 
Thus  it  is  said  There  were  much  murmuring  among  the  people 
concerning  him  ;  for  some  said^  He  is  a  good  man^  others  said^' 
Naif  ;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people,,  John  vii*  12* 

(6.)  Sometimes  they  were  uneasy  at  his  presence,  and  desi- 
rous to  be  rid  of  him,  and  his  ministry.  Thus  the  Gergesenes, 
because  they  had  suffered  a  litde  damage  in  the  loss  of  their 
swine,  unanimously  besought  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts^ 
Matt*  viii*  34*  Thus  they  knew  not  their  own  privilege,  but 
were  weary  of  him,  who  was  a  public  and  universal  blessing  to 
the  world* 

(7*)  Many  refused  to  give  him  entertainment  in  their  hous- 
es, or  to  treat  him  with  that  civility,  which  a  common  traveller 
expects ;  which  occasioned  him  to  complain,  that  the  foxes  have 
holesy  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests  /  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head^  chap*  viii*  20* 

(8.)  At  some  times,  even  before  his  last  suiFerings  and  cru- 
cifixion, they  attempted  to  take  away  his  life,  and  thereby  ex- 
?ressed  the  greatest  degree  of  ingratitude  and  hatred  of  him* 
^heir  attempts,  indeed  were  to  no  purpose,  because  his  hour  ' 
was  not  yet  come :  Thus,  when  he  had  asserted  his  divine  glo- 
ry, they  not  only  charged  him  with  blasphemy,  but  took  up 
stones  to  stone  him^  John  viii*  59*  and  even  his  fellow-citizen V' 
among  whom  he  had  been  broudit  up,  and  to  whom  he  ha# 
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usually  rcad2ii\d  expounded  the  scripture,  on  the  sabbafh-^ifM  f 
these  not  only  thrust  htm  out  of  the  cittjy  but  led  htm  to  the  broxo  ojf 
ankill^  designing  to  put  him  to  death,  by  casting  him  dowd  frooa 
it,  but  he  passed  through  t hi' midst  of  them j  and  for  the  present, 
escaped  their  bloody  design:  This  was  a  more  aggravated 
crime,  as  it  was  committed  by  tliose  M'ho  v/ere  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  him,  Luke  iv.  16.  compared  with  29,  30.  Thus 
he  enduredy  not  only,  as  the  aposde  says,  the  contradiction  of 
sitmers  against  hir.iself  Heb.  xii.  Z^  but  the  most  ungrateful 
and  injurious  treatment  from  those,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
great  a  friend,  which  was  a  great  addition  to  his  sufferings,  so 
that  during  his  whole  life,  he  might  be  said  to  have  been,  as  the 

Jrophet  sty  les  him,  il  man  of  sorrows^  and  acquainted  vnth  grief ^ 
sa»  liii*  3« 
3.  Our  Saviour  conflicted  with  the  temptations  of  Satan : 
Thus  it  is  said,  He  was  in  all  point s^  tempted^  like  as  xve  are^ 
yet  without  *i/i,  Heb.  iv.  1^.  or.  He  suffered  being  tempted^ 
chap,  ii,  1 8.  though  we  are  not  to  understand  by  his  being,  in  all 
points,  tempted,  like  as  we  are,  that  he  had  any  temptations  aris- 
ing in  his  own  souU  as  we  have,  from  the  corruption  of  our  na- 
tui-e ;  for  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  perfect' ho- 
liness ;  and  therefore  what  the  apostle  says  concerning  us,  that  e* 
vertfman  is  tempted^  rvhen  he  is  draivn  aiuatj  of  his  own  lust^and 
enticed^  James  i.  14.  is,  by  no  means  applicable  to  him;  but 
that  he  was  tempted  by  Satan,  is  very  evident  from  scripture. 
Some  think,  that  Satan,  was  let  loose  upon  him,  and  suffered 
to  express  his  utmost  malice  against  him,  and  to  practise  all 
those  usual  methods  v/hercby  he  endeavours  to  ensnare  man- 
kind, in  those  remarkable  seasons  of  his  life,  namely,  in  his  first 
entrance  on  his  public  ministry',  and  immediately  before  his  last 
sufferings ;  the  former  of  these  none  deny ;  the  latter  some  think 
we  have  ground  to  conclude  from  his  own  words,  in  which  he 
says,  The  Prince  of  this  xvorld  cometh^  and  hath  nothing  in  me^ 
John  xiv.  30.  where  it  seems,  that  by  \\\t  prince  of  this  worlds  he 
means  the  devil,  inasmuch  as  he  is  so  called  elsewhere,  chap.  xii. 
31.  as  well  vl^  the  god  of  this  xvorldy2  Cor.  iv.  4.  and  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air^  Eph.  ii.  2.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  our  Sa- 
viour's words,  The  prince  cf  this  world  comet h^  it  is  as  if  he 
should  say,  I  expect  that,  together  with  my  other  suff*erings,  I 
shall  be  exposed  to  the  last  and  most  violent  effbits  that  Satan 
will  make.  As  he  assaulted  me  when  I  first  entered  on  my  pub- 
lic ministry,  so  he  will  do  it  now  I  am  about  to  close  my  work 
on  earth  :  Then  he  endeavoured  to  ensnare  me  with  his  wiles  i 
how  he  will  endeavour  to  make  me  uneasy  with  his  fiery  darts. 
This  was,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  the  powers  of  darkness :  and 
we  may  suppose,  that  if  they  were  suffered,  they  would  attempt 
to  discourage  our  Saviour,  by  representing  to  him  the  foniii- 
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dableneris  of  the  death  of  thecross,  the  insupportsi|>lenes8  of  thd 
wrath  of  God  due  to  sin,  and  how  much  it  was  his  interest  to 
take  some  method  to  save  himseif  from  those  evils  that  were 
impending :  Thus  we  may  suppose,  that  our  Saviour  appre* 
hcnds  the  tempter  as  coming :  but  we  may  observe  he  says,  he 
hath  nothing  in  me,  that  is,  no  corrupt  nature,  that  shall  make 
me  receptive  of  any  impressions,  arising  from  his  temptations* 
His  fiery  darts,  though  pointed  and  directed  against  me,  shall 
be  as  darts  shot  against  a  rock,  into  which  they  cannot  enter, 
but  are  immediately  repelled. 

But  some  think,  that  by  the  prince  of  this  worldy  our  Sdviour 
does  not  mean  the  devil,  any  otherwise  than  as  he  instigated 
his  persecutors  to  accuse,  condemn,  and  crucify  him  ;  and 
that  this  is  most  agreeable  to  the  words  immediately  foregoingj 
Hereafter  I  wili  not  talk  much  with  you,  q.  d.  I  have  not  mucif 
time  to  converse  with  you ;  for  he  who  will  betray  me^  and 
those  that  are  sent  to  apprehend  me,  are  ready  to  come }  I  must 
in  a  very  little  time,  he  accused  and  tried,  and,  as  the  coniCM 
quence  hereof,  condemned,  though  they  will  find  nothing  in  mo 
worthy  of  death ;  I  say,  since  it  is  questioned,  whether  this  be  noC 
as  probable  a  sense  of  this  text,  as  that  above  mentioned,  and 
therefore  that  this  cannot  be  reckoned  an  instance  of  Christ'9 
temptation,  which  was  more  immediately  from  Satan,. we  shall 
pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  conAidcT  that  conflict,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  he  underwent  with  the  devil,  in  his  first  entrance 
on  his  public  ministry* 

This  we  read  of  in  Matt.  iv.  1 — 11.  and  Luke  iv.  1 — 13« 
And,, because  there  is  a  small  difference  between  these  two 
evangelists,  in  the  account  they  give  of  this  mattet,from  whencD 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation  take  occasion  to  reproach  it, 
as  though  it  were  inconsistcilt  with  itself,  we  shall  briefly  con- 
sider and  vindicate  it  from  calumny.  We  may  observe,  that 
Matthew  says,  When  he  had  fasted  forty  days,  the  tempter  came 
to  him;  whereas  Luke  says.  He  was  forty  dctys  tempted  of  the 
devil  f  and  Mark  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  Mark  i.  13.  Mat- 
thew seems  to  speak  of  his  temptations  as  at  the  end  of  the  for- 
ty days  ;  the  other  two  evangelists  intimate,  that  he  was  tempt- 
ed more  or  less,  all  the  forty  days.  There  is  no  contradictidtr 
in  these  two  accounts ;  Luke  only  adds  a  circumstance  which 
Matthew  omits,  to  wit,  that  Satan  assaulted  him  with  various 
temptations,  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  wilderness  \  whereas 
these,  which  are  recorded  by  both  the  evangeUsts,  were  towardii 
the  end  of  the  forty  days. 

Again,  Matthew,  speaking  concerning  the  first  of  these  temp- 
tations, introduces  the  devil,  as  saying  to  our  Saviour,  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread ,• 
whereas  Luke  speaks  but  of  one  stone ;  Command  ihzt  thi^  stsnn 
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be  made  bread*  This  seeming  contradiction  may  easily  be  fr- 
conciled,  by  considering,  that  by  these  itones  in  Matthew,  may 
be  meant  one  of  these  stones,  which  is  a  very  common  hebra- 
ism ;  as  when  it  is  said,  that  Jonah  tvas  gone  down  to  the  sidet 
ofthethip^  Jonah  i.  5.  that  is,  one  of  the  sides ;  and  elsewhere  it 
is  said,  that,  when  Christ  was  upon  the  cross,  the  thieves^  which 
were  crucified  with  him,  reviled  him,  Matt,  xxvii.  44«  which 
bebraism  Luke  explains,  when  he  says.  One  of  the  maiefactort 
railed  on  him,  I^ike  xxiii.  59.  So  in  diis  temptation,  Satan 
pointing  at  some  large  stone,  tempted  him  to  turn  it  into  bread; 
and  Matthew  intends  no  more,  when  he  says.  Command  that 
theae  stones^  that  is,  one  of  tliem,  be  made  bread* 

Again,  we  observe  another  diflfereiice  in  the  account  given 
by  Mattliof ,  from  that  given  by  Luke,  rcs]iectjng  the  order  of 
the  temptations.  Matthew  speaks  of  Satan's  tempting  him  to 
fall  doxun  and  worship  hini^  as  the  third  and  last  temptation, 
whidi,  as  it  is  more  tlian  probable,  it  was ;  but  Luke,  inverting 
the.  order,  lays  down  this  temptation  in  the  second  place.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  contradiction  between  these  two ;  for  the  cre- 
dit of  an  historian  is  not  weakened,  provided  he  relate  matters 
of  fact,  though  he  dc^s  not,  in  every  circumstance,  observe  the 
order  in  which  things  were  done,  especially  when  nothing  ma- 
terial depends  upon  it  ,*  so  that,  uj^on  the  whole,  the  difference 
between  the.  accounts  of  these  two  evangelists,  is  so  inconsider- 
able, that  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  farther  on  that  head. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  Christ^s  temptation,  as 
we  find  it  here  recorded.  And, 

1.  We  may  observe  the  time  in  which  he  was  exposed  there- 
unto, to  wit,  imniediiuely  after  his  b.^ptism,  whi*n  he  first  en- 
tered on  his  public  ministry,  ha\  ing  but  just  before  received  a 
glorious  testimony,  by  a  voice  from  hraven  saying.  This  u  mif 
beloved Son^  i:i xv/io/p  Jam  ivci/ pleased^  Matt.  iii.  IT.  upon  which 


may  take  occasion  to  infer, 

(1.)  Tliat  (iod's  children  have  reason  to  expect,  in  confor- 
mity to  Christ  their  Head,  that,  after  extraordinary  msmifesta- 
tioas  of  divine  love,  they  may  sometimes  meet  with  great  temp- 
tations ;  so  tliat,  as  grace  is  excited  by  the  one,  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised, tried,  and  the  truth  thereof  more  plainly  evinced  by 
the  other  J  and,  indeed,  in  us,  there  is  a  particular  reason  for 
it,  which  was  not  applicable  to  our  Saviour,  namely,  that  after 
creat  honours  conferred  upon  us,  when  God  is  pleased  to  mani- 
fest himself  to  us,  we  n)ay  be  kept,  as  the  aposde  says,  con- 
cerning himself  on  the  like  occasion,  from  being  exalted  above 
measure^  2  Cor*  xii.  T. 
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(2.)  We  may,  from  hence,  observe,  how  Satan  shews  his 
malice  and  envy  at  God's  people,  so  that  when  they  are  raised 
nearest  to  heaven,  he  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring 
them  down  to  hell ;  and  hereby  he  shews  his  opposition  to  God, 
by  attempting  to  rob  him  of  that  glory,  which  he  designs  to 
bring  to  himself,  by  these  extraordinary  manifestations,  as  well 
as  his  people,  of  the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  thereof,  whereby 
he  thinks  to  counteract  what  God  is  doing  for  them. 

(3.)  As  our  Saviour  was  tempted  just  before  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry,  we  learn,  from  hence ;  that  when  God  de- 
signs that  his  people  shall  engage  in  any  gi*eat,  useful,  and  dif- 
ficult work,  they  are  like  to  meet  with  great  temptations,  which 
God  suffers  that  he  may  put  them  upon  being  on  their  watch, 
and  fortify  them  against  many  other  temr rations,  which  they 
may  expect  to  meet  with,  in  the  discharge  thereof.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  M'e  have  in  scripture ;  particularly  in  Moses,  when 
called  to  go  into  the  land  of  £g}'pt,  £xod.  iv.  1,  10,  13.  and 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  sent  to  a  people^  whose  facta  he  xuas 
afraid  of  Jer.  i.  6,  8.  Satan  suggested  several  unwarrantable 
excuses,  to  discourage  them  from  undertaking  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the  place  in  which  Christ 
was  exposed  to  the3e  conflicts  with  the  tempter,  namely,  the 
rtnldeniQss.  It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire  what  wilderness 
it  was,  whether  one  of  the  smaller  wildernesses  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  or  the  great  wilderness  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  since 
the  scripture  is  silent  as  to  this  matter;  though  the  latter  seems 
more  probable,  since  there  are  higher  mountains  in  it  than  in 
the  other ;  and  we  read,  that  that  wilderness,  in  which  Christ 
was  tempted,  had  in  it  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  from 
whence  the  devil  shewed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them.  I'here  was  in  that  wilderness  mount 
Nebo,  from  the  top  whereof  Moses  took  a  view  of  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  :  But,  passing  by  the  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular wilderness,  in  which  Christ  was  tempted,  we  shall  cb* 
ser\'e,  that  the  place  which  providence  designed  for  this  conflict 
was  a  wilderness. 

(1.)  That  he  might  fast  during  the  time  of  his  being  there, 
that  being  a  place  destitute  of  necessary  food :  And  this  was  or* 
dered  by  providence,  not  only  as  a  particular  instance  of  his  hu- 
miliation, but  that  Satan  might,  from  hence,  take  occasion 
to  suit  one  of  his  temptations  to  his  condition,  as  being  an 
hungred. 

(2.)  Another  reason  was,  that  being  separate  from  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  he  might  be  neither  helped  nor  hiir» 
dered  by  them,  that  so  Satan  might  have  the  greatest  advantagji 
he  could  desire  against  him,  as  solitude '  is  a  state  most  adapts 
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ed  to  temptations  ;  and  consequently  that  his  afiuction  faereiB, 
and  the  victory-  he  should  obtain,  should  be  more  remarkabk: 
As  none  was  with  him  to  offer  him  any  assistance,  so  noK 
could  take  gccasion  to  claim  a  part  in  his  triumph  o\'er  the  sKi- 
versarj'. 

As  to  what  is  said,  in  the  text,  concerning  his  being  ledhf 
the  Spirit^  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted^  we  humbly  conceiTc 
that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  there  intended,  as  the  wanb 
9eem  to  impoit ;  for  it  would  not  be  so  proper  to  say,  he  va^ 
led  by  the  impure  spirit,  the  deviU  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil ; 
and  Luke  says,  that,  beiiifffuU  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  he  ivusledbf 
the  Spirit^  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  whom  he  was  filkd« 
into  the  wilderness^  Luke  iv.  1.  Besides  this,  it  doth  not  seen 
agreeable  to  the  holiness  of  Christ,  to  suppose,  that  he  went  in* 
to  the  wilderness  at  the  motion  and  instigation  of  the  dnil; 
for  diat  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  action.  We  maylav- 
fully  go,  in  the  way  of  temptation,  when  providence  leads  us 
there ;  but  it  is.  not  lawful  for  us  to  go  within  the  verge  of  Si- 
tan's  temptations,  by  his  own  instigdtion.  And  this  seems  iar- 
thcr  probable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  that,  ojier  the  devil  wa 
departed  from  hiniy  he  returned  in^  or  by  the  power  ofUieSf^ 
rity  into  Galilee^  ven  14.  If  he  returned  by  the  power  of  the 
Iloly  Spirit  out  of  the  wilderness,  have  we  not  equal  ground  to 
conclude  tliat  he  was  led  by  him  into  it  at  first. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  he  did  not  go  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  but  was  carried  thither  with  violence 
by  him :  though  this  would  clear  our  Saviour  from  the  guilt  of 
l^ing  by  the  devil's  persuasion  in  the  way  of  temptation;  yci 
we  can  hardly  allow  that  God  would  suffer  the  devil  to  have  so 
much  power  over  Christ's  body,  as  to  carry  him  where  he  pleas- 
ed, by  a  violent  motion. 

If  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  devil  might  as  well  be  said 
to  carry  him  into  die  wilderness,  as  to  take  him  up  into  the  ho- 
ly city,  and  set  him  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  by  a  vio- 
lent motion ;  in  which  sense  some  understand  that  passage  in 
the  second  temptation,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  tlie  devil  did  so, 
in  ver.  5.  what  answer  may  be  griven  to  this,  will  appc:ar  from 
what  may  farther  be  said,  when  M'e  speak  of  diis  temptation  in 
particular. 

5.  We  shall  now  consider  the  three  temptadons,  mentioned 
in  this  scripture,  which  he  was  exposed  to.    And  that, 

(!•)  More  generally ;  and  accordingly  we  may  obscr\e, 

\st^  That  the  two  first  of  them  were  very  subtil :  so  that 
some  would  hardly  have  discerned  wherein  the  sin  lav,  had  he 
complied  with  ihcm ;  hut  tliat  will  be  considered  under  a  fol- 
lowing head.  We  need  only  remaik,  at  present,  that  herein  the 
devil  acted  like  a  deceiver,  and  appeai'cd  to  be,  as  he  is  clsc^ 
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where  called,  Tlie  old  serpent.  In  the  diird  temptation,  he  open- 
ly discovered  his  own  viieness,  and  blasphemously  usurped  that 
gjbry  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  when  he  tempted  our  Saviour 
to  fall  down  and  worship  him* 

2dly^  In  these  temptations,  he  insinuates,  that  some  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  our  Saviour  from  his  compliance  there- 
with. This  he  generally  does  when  he  tempts  us,  wherein  he 
mokes  an  overture  of  some  advantage  which  we  shall  gain  by 
our  compliance*  The  advantage  he  proposed,  by  the  first  temp- 
tation, was,  that  hereby  he  might  prevent  his  star\*ing  with 
hunger.  By  the  second,  he  proposed,  that  he  might  gain  popu- 
lar applause,  by  casting  himself  down  from  the  temple,  among 
the  people  that  were  walking  near  it,  that  they  might  admire 
him  for  his  wonderful  action ;  and,  in  both  these  temptations, 
he  urges  him  to  give  a  proof  of.  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  by 
which  means  his  doctrine  might  be  more  readily  received.  In 
the  third  temptation,  indeed,  die  advantage  is  altogether  carnal, 
and  such  as,  had  Satan  considered  the  holiness  of  the  Person 
be  was  speaking  to,  and  his  contempt  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
virorld,  and  the  glory  thereof,  he  might  easily  have  supposed 
that  our  Saviour  would  have  despised  the  overture,  as  well  as 
abhorred  the  action. 

3^/t/,  We  may  observe,  that  in  the  second  temptation,  the 
devil  refers  to  a  promise  contained  in  scripture,  and  so  puts 
him  upon  that  which  carries  in  it  the  appearance  of  duty,  name- 
ly, his  depending  upon  the  divine  protection,  in  expectation 
that  God  would  give  the  angels  charge  over  him  :  but  he  quotes 
the  scripture  fallaciously,  by  leaving  out  a  very  material  thing 
contained  in  it.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee^  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways,  Psal.  xci.  11.  whereby  it  is  implied, 
that  none  have  a  right  to  depend  on  the  divine  protection,  but 
they  who  are  in  the  way  of  duty,  which  Christ  would  not  liave 
been,  had  he  complied  with  this  temptation. 

Athly,  Another  thing  we  observe  is,  that  our  Saviour  not 
only  refused  to  comply  with  tlie  temptation,  in  all  these  three 
instances,  but  he  assigned  a  reason  of  his  refusal,  whereby  it 
appears  that  he  did  this  with  judgment ;  and  hereby  we  are 
instructed  not  only  to  refuse  to  comply  with  Satan's  tempta- 
tions, but  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  our  refusal* 
And,  as  we  farther  observe,  that  our  Saviour  answers  all  these 
temptations,  by  referring  to  scripture,  which  he  adhered  to,  as 
a  rule  to  direct  his  conduct,  and  therein  expressed  the  greatest 
deference  to  it :  so  he  teaches  us  to  do  the  same,  as  the  Psalmist 
says.  By  the  word  of  thy  lips  J  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of 
the  destroyer,  Psal*  xvii.  4.  it  is  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
ruhich  is  the  word  of  God,  that  we  quench  all  the  firry  darts  of 
the  wicked^  Eph.  vi«  16*  1 7* 
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(2.)  We  sliall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  temptation* 
in  particular,  together  with  our  Saviour's  answer  to  each  of' 
them,  and  that  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  related  by  the 
evangelist  Matthew,  in  chap,  iv* 

Firsts  The  first  temptation  was,  that  he  would  prove  his  be- 
ing the  Son  of  God,  by  commanding  stones  to  be  made  bread* - 
I'he  subtilty  of  this  tempution  consists, 

1.  In  that  it  seemed^  pot  only  lawful,  but  necessary^  for 
Christ,  on  some  occasions,  to  give  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  his  working  mira.clcs  was  the  way  by  which  diia 
was  to  be  done.  And  it  would  not  seem,  to  some,  unlawful  for 
him  to  woric  a  miracle  in  turning  stones  into  bread,  since  iri 
read,  among  other  miracles,  of  his  multiplying  theloayes  and 
fishes  to  feed  the  multitude ;  therefore  why  majr  he  not  pro- 
duce bread,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  as  well  now,  as  at  any 
other  time  ? 

2.  Satan  puts  him  upon  working  this  miracle,  from  a  princi- 
pie  of  sclf-prtScn'ation  which  is  a  dut}'  founded  in  the  taw  of 
nature,  to  8U])ply  himself  with  necessary  food,  being  an  hun- 
gred ;  and,  if  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  produce  bread  to  feed 
others,  was  it  not  lawful  to  do  the  same  for  his  own  subsis- 
tence, especially  since  he  was  in  a  place  in  which  food  was  not 
to  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  ? 

3.  He  pretends  to  have  a  great  concern  for  our  Saviour^s 
welfare,  that  so  he  might  not  perish  with  hunger :  thus  he 
thought  to  gain  an  advantage  over  him,  l>y  a  pretence  of  friend- 
ship, as  he  often  does  in  those  temptations  lie  ofTcrs  to  us,  to 
promote  our  own  welfare  by  unlawful  means. 

Let  us  now  consider  wherein  the  snare  lav,  which  our  Sa- 
viour  was  thoroughly  apprized  of,  and  in  what  respects  he 
would  have  sinned,  had  he  complied  with  this  temptation.  This 
will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  work  a  miracle  to 
gratify  the  devil ;  and  that  for  this  reason  in  particular,  because 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  general  end  and  design  of 
his  working  miracles,  which  was  only  for  the  advantage  of  his 
people,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  conviction  therdby  ;  for 
him  to  work  them  with  any  other  design,  would  have  been  to 
prostitute  a  sacred  ordinance,  or  to  apply  it  to  whom  it  did  nOt 
belong.  When  the  woman  of  Canaan  came  to  him,  beseeching 
him  to  work  a  miracle,  in  casting  the  devil  out  of  her  daugh- 
ter ;  she  being  not  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church,  or  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  hrael^  our  Saviour  tells  her.  It  h 
not  meet  to  take  the  children^ s  breads  and  cast  it  unto  dogs  ;  and 
that  he  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Is* 
rael^  Matt.  xv.  24,  26.  that  is,  he  was  only  to  work  miracles 
for  the  conviction  of  those  who  wei'c  the  pix>per  subjects  there- 
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gf ;  and,  doubdess,  be  would  not  have  wrought  this  miracle  at 
her  request,  had  she  not  been  a  proper  subject  of  conviction, 
which  she  was,  as  an  elect  person,  though  not  by  nature  an  Is- 
raelite. Now,  to  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose,  the  devil 
was  not  a  subject  of  conviction,  and  therefore  Christ  was  not 
obliged  to  prove  himself  the  Son  of  God  to  him ;  for  which 
reason  he  would  have  sinned,  had  he  complied  with  this  temp- 
tation. 

(2.)  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  doth  not  ^ecm  necessary,  at 
this  time,  for  him  to  prove  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  since 
that  had,  but  a  little  before,  been  sufficiendy  attested,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  and  therefore  to  work  a  miracle  to  confirm  it  at 
present,  would  argue  a  disbelief  of  that  testimony. 

(30  For  Christ  to  work  a  miracle  for  his  own  subsistence, 
seems  disagreeable  to  the  main  design  of  his  working  miracles, 
which,  as  was  before  hinted,  was  his  people's  conviction  that  he 
was  the  Messiah ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  sufHciently  appear 
that  he  ever  provided  for  the  necessities  of  himself,  or  his  fa- 
mily in  such  a  way."^  But  suppose  he  had  at  any  time,  sub- 
sisted himself  by  working  a  miracle,  it  would  have  argued  a 
distrust  of  the  providence  of  God  to  have  supplied  his  hunger, 
at  present,  that  way ;  as  though  God,  who  had  hitherto  preser- 
ved him  without  food,  coidd  not  have  continued  so  to  do,  as 
long  as  he  was  in  the  wilderness.  And  it  would  also  have  been 
contrary  to  one  design  of  his  being  led  there  by  the  Spirit ; 
which  was,  that  he  might  humble  himself  by  fasting,  as  well 
as  conflict  with  Satan's  temptations*  Thus  concerning  the  first 
temptation  that  was  offered  by  the  devil. 

Let  us  now  consider  Christ's  answer  to  it.  This  is  contained 
in  ver.  4.  It  is  written^  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone^  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  The 
scripture  here  referred  to,  b  in  Deut.  viii.  3.  where  we  have  the 

•  Some  ancient  and  modem  xeritert  hax^e  sttppoted,  that  our  Smiour  proindcdfui' 
the  necetMitiet  •/*  hit  parentt  in  a  imracidous  ipm/ ;  but  the  ars^ttment,  vfhich  they 
hring  to  prove  this,  i»  not  tiijldetitiy  conclutive,  name/y,  that  when  he  wrouffht  hit 
Jtrti  public  miracle^  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  mentioned  in  John  \\.hit  mother  desired  him 
to  towk  a  miracle  to  titpply  tfiem  at  the  marria^e-featt  -ufith  vine,  t^er.  3.  nohich^  they 
suppote,  the  vfouid  never  ftat-e  thought  of,  had  he  no/,  tome  time  before  tfdt,  wrought 
mtradet  in  private  to  tupply  her  necettitiet,  or  provide  food  for  her  family  i  but  tht 
doeo  not  follow,  from  her  detiring  him  to  do  it  now,  tince  the  might  know,  that,  when 
he  WOM  entered  on  /tit  public  mimttry,he  ti^at  to  yoork  miracle t:  and  therefore  detired 
him,  on  thit  occaeion,  to  pui  forth  theJSrtt  inttance  of  hit  dixine  poioer  therein,  ^^gain, 
thio  it  taid  to  be  tlie  beg'lnninfc  of  miracles  whicB  he  did  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  ver. 
11.  and,  probably,  the  Jirtt  miracle  that  he  wrmtght  in  atiy  pUice;  and,  indeed,  hit 
reply  to  her,  when  the  detired  that  he  would  work  thit  miracle,  tecmt  to  imply,  that 
tie  had  never  wrougJit  miraclet  to  provide  for  her  family,  when  he  says,  \Vomais 
%Iiat  have  I  to  do  with  tliee  ?  q.  d.  my  working  mii^cletit  no  part  of  that  nhetlimce 
rehich  J  owe  to  t/tee,  nor  art  thou  to  expect  any  private  advantage  f/xwbyyfor  thcae 
are  r»  be  tvrought  vUJi  another  vi^w. 
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very  snme  words ;  which,  as  they  are  applied  by  oiir  Saviour 
to  repel  this  temptation,  imply  in  them  two  things : 

1st  J  That  man  hath  a  better  life  to  secure,  than  that  which 
is  maintained  by  bread,  to  wit,  the  life  of  the  soul :  thuB  it  is 
said,  A  maii^s  life  consrsteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  thing's 
which  he  possessethy  Luke  xii.  15.  If  we  take  it  in  this  sense, 
it  is  as  though  he  he  should  say.  If  I  comply  with  this  temp- 
tation, I  should  sin  against  my  own  soul ;  and,  by  using  unlaw- 
ful  means  to  support  my  natural  life,  should  lose  that  spiritual 
Kfe,  which  consists  in  the  divine  favour;  or  rather  the  mem- 
ing  is, 

2rt//f/,  That  it  is  by  the  word  of  God^s  power  that  eur  lives 
arc  upheld ;  which  power,  though  it  be  ordinarily  exerted  in  the 
use  of  means,  by  applying  that  proper  food,  which  God  gives 
us ;  yet  this  power  can  sustain  us  without  it,  when  we  are  call- 
ed, in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  him,  to  depend  upon  it,  and 
have  ground  to  conclude,  as  our  Saviour  now  had,  that  our  de- 
pendence should  not  be  in  vain.  Hitherto  he  had  depended 
upon  it,  for  almost  forty  days,  since  he  was  first  brought  into 
the  M'ildemess;  and  therefore  he  concluded,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  exercise  the  same  dependence,  so  long  as  he  was  there. 

Secondly^  The  second  temptation  was  that,  in  which  Satan 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  cast  himself  down  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  expecting  that  God  would  preserve  hini 
safe  from  danger;  pretending  that  he  would  give  his  angels 
charife  concerning  him^  and  in  their  hands  they  should  bear  him 
7//;,  lest^  at  any  timcy  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone* 
This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  subtle  adversar}',  for  his  life;  and 
herein  we  mav  observe, 

1.  That  as,  in  the  former  temptation,  he  solicited  him  to  dis- 
trust the  providence  of  God,  and  our  Saviour's  reply  to  it,  con- 
tains an  intimation  of  his  firm  resolution  to  depend  upon  it,  for 
his  farther  preservation,  though  without  the  necessary  food  of 
life ;  now  he  tempts  him,  since  he  is  resolved  to  depend  upon 
the  power  and  providence  of  God,  to  do  it,  in  an  unlawful  way, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  presuming  on  the  divine  protection, 
"ivithout  a  sufficient  warrant. 

2.  He  tempts  him  to  the  sin  of  self-murder,  which  would  be 
the  consequence  of  his  presumption ;  for,  if  providence  did  not 
preserve  him,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  ground  to  conclude 
that  it  would,  when  engaged  in  an  unlawlul  action,  such  as 
throwing  himself  down  from  the  temple  would  have  been,  this 
certainly  would  have  proved  his  deatli.  And  the  tempter  had 
something  farther  than  this  in  view,  namely,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  and  defeat  the  gi*eiit  design  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world ;  for,  if  he  had  died  this  way, 
by  his  own  hands,  he  would  have  contracted  guilt,  and  brought 
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'a  dishonour  to  the  divine  name,  rather  than  have  given  satis- 
'  faction  to  divine  justice,  and  finished  the  work  he  was  sent  in-t 
-to  the  world  about. 

^      3.  In  this,  Satan  tempts  him  also  to  a  vain*glorious,  and 
'  fmitless  action,  which  was  far  from  answering  any  valuable 
'end :  his  throwing  himself  down  from  the  top  of  the  temple, 
'among  the  people,  who  were  gathered  together  in  that  public 
-place  of  resort,  might,  it  is  true,  have  amused  them,  when  see- 
'  ing  a  person  flying  through  the  air ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
'  mn  expedient  to  confirm  their  faith,  since  there  was  no  explicit 
appeal  to  this  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of  any  contested 
doctrine ;  and  therefore  it  would  have  contradicted  the  general 
design  of  his  working  miracles,  and,  in  that  respect,  been  un* 
lawful.  Had  he  been,  indeed,  at  this  time,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
temple,  disputing  with  the  Jews  about  his  mission,  and  offer- 
ing to  confirm  it,  by  such  a  miracle  as  they  should  chuse ;  and, 
had  they  insisted  on  it,  that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the 
temple,  and  cast  himself  down  amongst  them,  and  signified  that 
this  miracle  should  decide  the  controversy,  for  their  conviction, 
I  don't  apprehend  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  him  to 
have  done  it ;  nor  would  it  have  been  an  instance  of  presump- 
tion for  him,  to  expect  the  divine  protection  in  so  domg.    But 
the  Case  was  otherwise  circumstanced  at  present;  the  devil, 
who  was  assaulting  him  in  the  wilderness  (as  was  before  ob- 
served) was  no  proper  subject  of  conviction ;  and  none  of  his 
people  were  present,  to  desire   that  this  miracle  should  be 
wrought,  that  they  might  believe. 

Having  thus  considered  the  matter  of  the  second  temptation 
in  general,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  enquire  into  th^  mean- 
ing of  those  words,  in  ver  5.  which  are  generally  considered, 
as  preparatory  to  it :  thus  it  is  said,  The  devil  taieth  him  up  in- 
to the  holy  city^  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple* 
The  most  common  opinion  of  those,  who  give  their  sense  of 
this  scripture,  is,  that  the  devil  had  power  over  tlie  body  of 
Christ,  to  carry  it  from  place  to  place ;  which  they  reckon  not 
tQ  be  an  improbable  supposition,  from  the  account  that  some 
give,  who  write  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  of  persona  being 
so  carried  by  him  in  a  preternatural  way :  but  tnese  rekuions 
have  not  much  weight  in  them ;  and  many  persons  of  judg- 
ment question  the  truth  thereof;  but  whether  they  be  true  or 
false,  it  makes  nothing  for  this  purpose,  for  which  they  an; 
brought.  We  do  not  question,  but  that  the  devil,  by  divine  per- 
mission, might  carry  persons,  by  a  violent  motion,  fixmi  mace 
to  place  ;  but  whetncr  our  Saviour  was  carried  hj  him  Trom 
the  wilderness  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  is  the  question  to  be  de- 
bated. They,  who  siipnose  this  to  have  been  reallv  dene,  either 
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think  that  Christ  went  there  together  with,  ami  at  the  instxg^ 
tlon  of  the  devil,  without  any  thing  preternatural  in  his  being 
conveyed  there  l>y  him;  or  else,  that  the  devil  carried  him 
there  from  the  wilderness  through  the  air ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  most  commonly  received  opinion :  but  we  cannot  see  suf- 
ficient reason  to  acquiesce  in  either  of  them. 

(!•)  As  to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  I  cannot  think  it 
lawful  for  our  Saviour  to  go  from  the  wilderness  to  the  tern* 
pic  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  for  that  would  be  go  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  without  a  divine  warrant.  Had  the  Spirit 
^of  God  carried  him  thidier,  and  encouraged  him  to  throw  him- 
self down  from  thence,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  have  done  it, 
as  much  as  it  was  to  abide  in  the  wilderness,  being  led  there 
by  the  Holy  Spirit :  But  as  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for 
him  to  come  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  bythe  devil,  so 
it  would  be  no  less  unlawful  to  go  from  thence  to  the  temple, 
at  his  desire. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  greatly  questioned,  whether  our  Saviour 
was  fit  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  as  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
temple,  after  he  had  fasted  forty  days,  and,  it  may  be,  bis 
Ntrength  impaired  thereby.  And,  indeed,  when  we  read,  Luke 
iv.  14.  of  his  return  out  of  the  wilderness  into  his  own  eoun- 
try,  it  was  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  supplied  Us  want 
of  strength,  for  so  great  a  journey ;  dierefore,  as  his  coming 
there  was  by  the  Spirit,  his  safe  conduct  back  again  was  by  the- 
samie  Spirit.  And  we  cannot  su])pose  that  he  went  out  of  the 
wilderness  till  the  Spirit  carried  him  out  into  his  own  countr}* ; 
therefore  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  to  the  temple  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  devil,  to  be  tempud  by  him  there,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  wilderness,  to  submit  to  his  last  tempta- 
tion. 

(2.)  We  cannot  altojccthcr  give  into  the  other  opinion,  which, 
as  was  before  observed,  is  the  most  common,  namely,  that  the  de- 
\i\  was  permitted  to  carry  our  Saviour  tiirough  the  air,  and  set 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  (v.hich  seems  to  be  the  more 
direct  and  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  relating 
to  tills  matter)  for  tlic  follow injj  reasons. 

1^/,  'llie  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  u])on  which  the  dcril  is  sup- 
posed to  have  set  <jur  Saviour,  w;\s,  as  some  writers  observed, 
the  sharp  point,  or  apex,  or  extremity,  of  a  cone,  on  which  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  smallest  bird  to  pirch ;  therefoi'c  a  man 
could  not  stand  tipon  it,  and  consequently  Christ  could  not  be 
s«id  to  be  sit  upon  it. 

To  this,  it  is  true,  it  is  generally  replied,  that  by  his  being  set 
on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  is  meant  his  being  set  upon  one  of 
tl^c  battlements,  near  one  of  the  spires  of  the  temple,  on  which 
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men  may  conveniently  stand*  Here  they  suppose  the  devil  pla- 
ced our  Saviour,  and  then  tempted  him  to  cast  himself  dowo 
from  thence.  But  suppose  this  he  su^flficient  to  account  for  those 
words  that  spealc  of  fchrist's  being  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  a  temple, 
and  so  enervates  the  force  of  this  reason  against  it,  let  it  be  far- 
ther considered, 

2<//y,  That  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  devil  should 
have  so  much  power  over  our  Saviour,  so  as  to  carry  him  from 
place  to  place  at  his  will :  But  if  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  i^ 
contains  no  absurdity  for  Cod  to  suffer  it ;  nor  was  it  any  mo* 
ral  evil  in  Christ  to  be  thus  carried,  who  must  be  suppose^ 
herein  to  he  akogether  passive  ;  let  it  be  farther  considered, 

t^dly^  That  if  the  devil  really  carried  him  thiDugh  the  air, 
from  the  wilderness  to  the  temple,  this  could  not  well  be  done, 
in  an  invisible  way »  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  ; 
for  even  the  motion  of  a  bird,  which  is  a  far  less  creature, 
through  the  air,  if  it  be  in  the  day  time,  is  not  invisible.  Now 
jf  this  preternatural  motion  of  our  Saviour's  body  through  the 
air  was  visible,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it  by  the  Jews,  which  would  have  been  as  remarkable  an  oc- 
currence, as  his  flying  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  to  the 
ground  ?  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  would  have  been  amused  at 
K,  and  probably  it  would  hai^e  given  them  occasion  to  have  said 
something  concerning  this  preternatural  event ;  and  others,  it 
may  be,  would  have  reproached  him  for  it ;  and  from  his  flying 
by  the  power  of  die  devil,  would  have  taken  occasion  to  saj-, 
that  his  other  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  same  power,  which 
would  have  given  umbrage  to  the  objection^  when  they  said, 
.  He  castcth  out  devih  by  Beelzebub^  the  prince  of  the  devils* 
If  it  be  farther  objected,  that  the  devil  might  carry  him  to 
the  top  of  the  temple  by  night,  and  so  his  motion  through  the 
air  not  be  observed.  This  seems  very  improbable  ;  for  then  he 
must  continue  there  all  night,  till  the  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether the  next  d^iy  on  the  plain,  at  the  foot  thereof,  otherwise 
his  casting  himself  down  from  thence,  would  not  have  answer- 
ed the  end  designed  thereby,  there  being  none  of  the  Jews  pre- 
sent to  observe  die  miracle ;  and  so  the  devil  might  have  spared 
the  pains  of  carrying  him  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  might 
have  as  well  tempted  bnp  to  have  cast  himself  down  from  a  pre- 
cipice in  the  wilderness.  We  own,  notwithstanding,  that  it 
might  be  replied  to  this,  that  the  devil  might  raise  a  tliick  fog 
in  tne  air  in  thi5  da}'-tiixie,  §o  th^it  the  people  could  not  sec  him 
conveyed  from  the  wilderness  to  the  temple :  But,  though  this 
be  possible,  it  doth  not  seem  probable,  especially  when  we  con* 
^ider  the  other  reasons  brought  against  this  supposition  in  ge- 
neral ;  therefoi-e  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  pther  sejv5e„ 
in  which  this  scripture  is  to  be  understood^ 
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Accordingly  some  suppose  that  this  was  only  done  in  a  \i* 
sion,  and  that  he  continued  all  this  time  in  the  wilderness; 
which  will  in  some  nieasure,  account  for  several  difficulties,  that 
would  arise  from  the  supposition,  of  the  devil's  having  power 
over  him  to  carry  him  from  place  to  place ;  and  this  agrees  vrith 
those  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  his  being  tempted  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  Nevertheless,  this  sense  does  not  ap- 
pear very  probable,  as  it  supposes  the  devil  to  have  had  a  great- 
er power  over  Christ's  imagination,  than  can  readily  be  allow- 
ed of.  And  it  seems  to  contain  an  absurdit}-  in  this  respect ; 
tliat  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  work  a  mii-acle,  by  throwing 
him^i  If  from  a  pinnacle  of  tlie  temple,  if  he  were  all  that  while 
standing  in  the  wilderness ;  and  what  proof  M'ould  that  have 
been  of  his  Ijcing  the  Son  of  God? 

Object*  If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  many  things  are  said  to 
be  done,  in  vision,  by  the  prophets,  which  could  not  well  be 
said  to  be  done  otherwise  ;  as  tlic  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  he 
v/as  among  the  captives  in  HaI)ylon,  is  said  to  be  took  by  a  lock 
of  his  hvady  and,  hij  the  Spirit^  liftrd  up  betxvcen  the  earth  and 
thr  heaven^  and  brought  in  the  vijiicus  of  God  to  jferusalem^ 
£zck.  viii.  3.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  had  an  impres- 
sion hereof  made  on  his  imagination,  not  much  unlike  to  a 
dream,  which  inclined  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  himself 
carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  behold  the  idolatry  that  was  prac- 
tised there. 

Ansxv.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  was  a  divine  im- 
pression upon  the  soul  of  the  prophet ;  and  we  are  not,  from 
nenco^  inclined  to  think,  that  because  God  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  vision  to  his  people,  that  the  devil  was  suffered  to  do 
so,  M'ith  respect  to  our  Saviour,  or  to  have  power  over  his 
imagination,  to  give  it  that  disturbance,  that  would  result  from 
hence. 

Therefore  there  is  another  sense,  a  little  different  from  this, 
in  which  we  cannot  but  acquiesce,  though  not  without  great 
deference  to  those  who  are  otherwise  minded,  namely,  that  the 
devil  had  neither  power  over  Christ's  body,  nor  actually  carried 
him  from  the  wilderness  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  had  he  power  to  give  disturbance  to  his  imagination 
on  the  other :  But  that  he  tempted,  or  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Inm  to  go  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  called  the  holy  cit}*, 
and  then  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  so  cast  himself 
down  among  the  people. 

Object.  The  principal  objection  that  is  brought  against  this 
fiense  of  the  words,  is  taken  fom  its  being  contrary  to  the  lite- 
ral, or  grammatical  sense  thereof,  inasmuch  as  the  devil  is  said 
to  take  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
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the  temple;  which  does  not  seem  to  imply  barely  his  discours- 
ing with  him  of  going  there,  and  casting  himself  down  from 
thence. 

Atisxu*  The  only  answer  that  need  be  given  to  this  objection, 
is,  that,  since  what  is  done  in  vision,  is  represented  in  scrip- 
ture aa  though  it  had  been  actually  done,  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose, that  what  is  offered  in  conversation,  may  be  represented , 
as  though  it  had  been  actually  done,  especi^ly  considering,  that> 
what  was  only  discoursed  of  between  two  persons,  is  sometimes 
«aid  to  be  done.  As  when  the  chief  butler  reports  the  conver- 
sation which  he  and  the  chief  baker  had  with  Joseph  in  the 
prison,  he  represents  Joseph  as  doing  what  he  only  spake  of, 
when  he  says,  Me  he  restored  unto  mine  ojfice^  and  him  he  hang- 
ed^ Gen.  xli.  13.  Therefore  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing, 
that  the  devil's  carrying  our  Saviour  to  Jerusalem,  and  setting 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple^  denotes  notliing  else  but  his 
tempting  him  to  go  there.  And,  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense,  the 
temptation  is  no  less  subtle,  or  pernicious,  in  the  design  there- 
of ;  and  our  Saviour's  answer  to  it,  is  equallv  opposite,  and  to 
the  purpose,  as  though  we  suppose  the  devil  bad  power  to  car- 
ry him  there. 

We  shall  now  consider  Christ's  answer  to  this  temptation, 
which  is  contained  in  these  words,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God^  in  which  he  refers  to  the  words  of  Moses,  Deut« 
vi.  16.  which  though  they  more  immediately  relate  to  the  peo- 
ples murmuring,  and  questioning,  whether  God  was  among  them 
or  notj  £xod.  xvii.  7.  upon  which  occasion  the  name  of  the 
place  was  called  Massah ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  there  are  various 
ways  of  tempting  God,  this  general  prohibition  might  well  be 
applied  by  our  Saviour  to  his  own  case,  in  answer  to  Satan's 
temptation ;  and  then  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  I  will  not 
tempt  the  Lord  my  God,  cither  by  desiring  a  farther  proof  of 
my  Sonship,  which  has  so  lately  been  attested,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven ;  or  rather,  I  will  not  tempt  him,  so  as  to  expect  his 
protection,  when  engaged,  according  to  thy  desire,  in  an  unlaw- 
ful action.  / 

Thirdly^  The  third  and  last  temptation,  which  was  the  most 
audacious,  vile,  and  blasphemous  of  all,  is  contained  in  ver.  8, 
9.  in  which  Satan  makes  an  overture  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
-worlds  and  the  glory  thereof  to  him,  provided  he  would  faU 
domvn  and  worship  him  ;  in  which  we  may  observe, 

1.  Something  preparatory'  to  it,  when  it  is  said,  The  devil  tak- 
eth  him  up  into  an  cxceeeding  high  mountain^  and  sheweth  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  xuorld,  and  the  glory  of  them*  Whether 
this  was  actually  done,  or  he  only  tempted  him  to  go  up  into 
an  high  mountain,  v/hich  was  more  convenient  for  this  purpose, 
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I  will  not  peremptorily  deterromc.  There  arc  not  so  manjr  diP- 
licuhies  attending  the  supiKxsition,  that  it  was  actually  done,  as 
there  were  in  the  former  tem])tation.  If  it  be  concluded,  that 
k  was  actually  done,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether 
there  was  any  mountain  so  high,  as  that  he  might,  fn)m  thence 
have  a  prospect  of  the  king<loms  of  the  world  ;  or  if  there  was 
an  exceeding  high  mountain  in  the  wilderness  where  Christ  was 
tempted,  yet,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  vision,  there  aie 
two  things  that  would  hinder  a  person's  seeing  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  though  it  were  from  the  higlicst  mountain. 

(!•)  The  convexity,  or  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  eardt, 
which  would  hinder  the  strongest  eye  from  seeing  many  king- 
doms of  the  world ;  besides,  the  sight  would  be  hindered  by 
other  mountains  inten-ening. 

(2.)  If  there  were  several  kingdoms,  or  countries,  which 
might  be  beheld  from  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
yet  the  organ  of  sight  is  too  weak  to  reach  many  miles*  There- 
fore, when  Moses  was  commanded,  by  Gwl,  to  go  up  to  the 
top  of  mount  Pisgah,  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of  Ca- 
naan, it  is  generally  thought  there  was  something  miraculous 
in  his  strengthening  his  siglit,  to  sec  to  the  utmost  boimds  there- 
of; accordingly  it  is  said,  that  the  Lord  shewed  him  all  the  land^ 
Deut.  xxxiv.  i.  Now  this  can  hardly  be  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us,  relating  to  the  devil*s  shewing  our  Saviour  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world ;  therefore  the  best  and  most  common 
sense  that  is  given  hereof,  is,  that  he  made  a  representation  of 
the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world  in  the  air,  and  presented 
them  to  our  Saviour's  view  in  a  moment ;  and  a  mountain  was 
more  convenient  for  this  purpose,  than  if  he  had  done  it  in  a 
valley  ;  which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  sense  of  this  text. 

2.  We  shall  now  consider  the  temptation  itself,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  ver.  9.  All  these  things  iv'iil  I  ^'ivc  thre^  if  thou  irilt 
ftdl  doivn  aud  worship  inc*  The  evangelist  J^ukc  adds  something 
that  is  omitted  bv  Matthew,  as  a  farther  illustration  of  thi** 
temptation  namely,  that  the  power  of  conferring  a  right  to  ihr 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  was  dt'livcrcd  unto  him  ;  and  that  to 
rtfhom.tocvrr  he  will  he  gives  it^  Luke  iv.  6.  In  this  temptation, 
we  may  observe, 

Ist^  The  abominable  pride  and  insolence  of  the  devil,  and 
his  appearing  herein  to  be  the  father  of  lies,  nothing  could  be 
more  false,  than  for  him  to  assert  that  the  world  was  given  to 
him  to  dispose  of,  as  he  pleased  ;  whatever  hand  he  may  have 
in  disposing  of  it  among  his  subjects,  by  divine  permission: 
yt  t  he  has  no  right  to  do  this  ;  so  that  herein  we  may  obscn'C 
iiis  proud  and  blasphemous  insinuation,  in  pretending  to  havfc 
a  grant  from  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  reserve^  in  his 
own  hand,  to  give  as  he  pleases. 
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^iuj  All  that  he  pretends  to  give  our  Saviour,  is  only  t/i^ 
iingdoms  of  the  tuorld;  and,  in  exchange  for  them,  he  must 
f^Uic  his  right  to  that  better  world,  which  he  had,  by  inheritance, 
a  rijjht  to,  and  a  power  to  ^i^pose  of,  which  the  devil  has  not* 

SJij/y  He  pretends  to  give  our  Savk>qr  nothing  but  what,  aa 
Cod  and  Mediator,  he  had  a  right  to.  This  Satan  maliciously 
,<|uestioDs,  when^  by  die  overture  he  makes  thereof,  he  insinu* 
ates,  that  he  must  be  beholden  to  him  for  it. 

4M/y,  This  he  proposes,  as  an  expedient  for  him,  to  arrive 
to  glory  and  honour  an  easier  way,  than  to  attain  it  by  suffer- 
ings ;  therefore  it  is  as  though  he  should  say ;  thou  expected 
a  kingdom  beyond  this  world,  but  there  are  many  troubles  that 
lie  in  the  way  to  it;  whereas,  by  following  my  advice,  and  com- 
plying with  this  temptation,  thou  mayest  avoid  those  sufferings, 
und  enter  into  the  present  possession  of  the  kingdoms  and  glories 
of  this  world  ;  by  whicli,  it  is  probable,  he  makes  him  an  over^ 
tuie  of  the  whole  Roman  empire :  But  this  our  Saviour  de- 
spises, for  he  offered  it,  who  had  no  right  to  give  it ;  and  the 
terms,  on  which  the  overture  was  made,  were  very  dishonour- 
.  aj)le  ;  and  the  honour  itself  was  such,  as  he  did  not  value,  for 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  If  he  had  aimed  at  earth- 
ly grandeur,  he  might  easily  have  attained  it ;  for  we  read,  that 
he  might  once,  not  only  have  been  made  a  king,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple intended  to  come  and  make  him  so  btf  Jorce^  John  vi.  IS* 
upon  which  occasion,  he  discovered  the  little  value  he  had  for 
this  honour,  by  his  retiring  from  them  into  a  mountain  himself 
4ilone^  rather  chusing  to  continue  in  the  low  estate,  which  he  de- 
signed to  submit  to  in  this  world|  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief. 

Thus  concerning  the  overture  made  by  Satan  to  our  Saviour. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  condition  on  which  he. made  it,  name- 
ly, that  he  should  fall  down  andxuorMp  him  ;  in  which  we  may 
observe  his  pride,  in  pretending  to  have  a  right  to  divine  hon- 
our, and  how  he  attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  God,  and  that 
to  such  a  drgree,  that  no  one  must  expect  favours  from  him, 
without  giving  him  that  honour,  that  is  due  to  God  alone. 

Ag:iin,  he  boldly  and  blasphemously  tempts  Christ  co  aban- 
don and  withdraw  hi;pself  fi-om  his  allegiance  to  God,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  deny  his  own  deity,  as  the  object  of  worship, 
and  thereby  to  cast  away  that  crown  of  glory,  which  he  has  by 
nature,  and  to  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  avowed  enemy.  Thus 
conceiTung  the  third  and  last  temptation ;  we  may  consider, 

3.  Christ's  reply  to  it,  together  with  the  repulse  given  to  tlie 
adversary,  and  victory  obtained  over  him,  who  hereupon  de- 
parted from  him;  where  we  may  obser\-e, 

{1.)  Thitf  he  ag^in  makes  use  of  scripture,  referring  to  what 
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is  said  therein,  in  different  words,  though  the  sense  be  the  same. 
Thou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thtj  Gody  and  serve  htm^  and  to  hint 
ahali  thou  cleave^  Deut.  vi.  13.  and  chap.  x.  20.  This  is  a  duty 
not  only  founded  in  scripture,  but  in  the  law  of  nature,  and 
may  be  proved  from  the  perfections  of  God,  and  our  relation 
to  him,  as  creatures. 

(2.)  Our  Saviour  detests  the  temptation  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence,  can  no  longer  bear  to  converse  with  the  blasphe- 
mer, and  therefore  says,  Get  thee  hertce^  Satan.  He  commands 
him  to  be  gone,  and  Satan  immediately  leaves  him,  being,  as 
it  were,  driven  away  by  his  almighty  power.  This  is  more  than 
we  can  do ;  nevertheless,  in  the  like  case,  we  ought,  as  the  apos- 
tle did,  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  he  might  depart  from  i«,  2  Cor. 
xii.  8.  or,  to  use  our  Saviour's  words  on  anottier  occasion.  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee^  0  Satan.  Thus  Christ's  temptations,  though 
very  grievous  and  afflictive,  were  not  only  surmounted,  but  die 
adversary,  that  assaulted  him,  was  overcome  by  him,  in  his  own 
Person,  {a) 

Fi'om  what  hath  been  said,  concerning  Christ's  temptations^ 
we  infer, 


cs: 


(a)  This  portion  of  scripture  has  been  lubjcctcil  to  much  examination,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  variety  of  opinions  wiUi  respect  to  tlie  tiling^  contained  in  it. 
We  suppose  the  major  part  of  christians  take  the  whole  as  a  htcnil  representa- 
tion of  the  facts ;  such  seem  to  clioose  the  safest  side.  There  is  another  opinion, 
which  is  (*ntert.Hinc<l  by  many ;  that  the  whole  was  a  vision;  tlic  Saviour's  bein|^ 
in  tile  wilderness ;  his  fasting  for  tbrty  days;  the  several  temptations  \  and  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  aii|:^ls. 

This  bttcr  intcq^pctation  is  an  assumption  of  unwarrantable  latitude  in  the 
intcrpret-ition  of  the  word  of  Ciod.  All  are  realities,  even  the  presence  and  temp- 
tations of  Satan,  and  the  resistance  given  him;  but  the  temptations  may  have 
been  proposed  tu  the  Saviour,  when  exhausted  with  hunger,  and  when  sunk  into 
come  species  of  waking  vision,  little  distinguishable  fnini  a  dream. 

Satan  Ins  not  the  power  of  forcing  men  into  sin ;  his  temptations  are  always 
disguised;  for  the  knowledge  that  they  are  such,  is  the  strongest  motive  for  re* 
sisting  them ;  if  tlierefore  Satan  liad  discovered  himself  to  Jesus  in  a  visible  form, 
it  would  not  only  have  been  contrary  to  his  usual  course,  but  must  have  ensured 
him  a  defeat. 

The  replies  of  Christ  were  in  every  instance  bjr  scriptures  recollected,  which 
leads  us  to  think  tliat  it  was  all  before  the  CN-e  ot  his  mind  only ;  also  one  of  Sa- 
tan*s  temptations  w:is  from  scriptui-e ;  these  tb'uigs  well  accjrd  with  its  having 
been  in  vision. 

The  changes  of  place  seem  to  have  been  too  sudden,  snd  also  impracticable 
lie  was  in  the  wilderness  when  the  tentptations  began,  and  when  they  ended ; 
which  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  his  rapid  transition  to  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  from  thence  to  a  very  high  mountain,  were  only  in  icleu. 

It  is  ver>-  unaccountable  that  he  snould  have  been  transported  to  the  battle 
ments  of  the  temple  for  a  dangerous  ])lace,  when  the  country  afTrirded  precipices 
enough,  and  still  more  so,  that  this  could  have  taken  place  without  publick  ob- 
servation; but  such  flights  of  the  imagination,  when  the  body  is  faint hig  witl- 
hunger,  would  not  be  extraordinary ;  nor  would  it  excite  any  wonder,  if  the  per 
aon  m  such  exigency  should  find  Satan  occupied  in  giving  a  turn  to  his  ideti.--. 
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Isty  The  desperate  and  unparalleled  boldness  of  Satan,  in 
Aat  though  he  knew  well  enough  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of. 
God,  and  therefore  able  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  destroy  him ; 
yet  he  should  venture  thus  to  assault  him  :  whereas,  at  other 
times,  he  seems  to  be  afraid  of  him,  which  occasioned  him  to 
say.  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  before  the  timef  Mark  i.  24. 
and  elsewhere.  Art  thou  come  to  torment  vs  before  the  time  ? 
Matt*  viii«  29.  Besides,  he  knew,  that  by  this  action,  his  own 
gtult  and  misery  would  be  increased ;  but  what  will  not  malice, 
and  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  God  and  godliness,  prompt  per- 
aoos  to!  The  attempt  was  certainly  most  unfeasable,  as  well 
as  prejudicial  to  himself.  Did  Satan  suppose  that  he  should- 
gain  a  victory  over  him  ?  Could  he  think,  that  he,  who  was 
God,  as  well  as  man,  was  not  more  than  a  match  for  him  i  It 
may  be,  he  might  hope,  that  though  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
were  united  to  the  divine,  yet  it  might  be  left  to  itself;  and 
then  he  thought  it  more  possible  to  gain  some  advantages 
against  it,  which  was  a  groundless  supposition,  and  altogether 
unbecoming  the  relation  that  there  is  between  these  two  na- 
tures :  and  it  wa3  also  impossible  that  he  should  be  overcome, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  first 
conception,  ai^d  the  unction  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  would  have  effectually  secured  him  from  falling. 
Whether  ^e  devil  knew  this,  or  no,  he  did  not  consider  it ; 
and  therefore  thb  attempt  against  our  Saviour,  was  an  instance 
of  the  most  stupendous  folly  ;n  him,  who  is  described  as  the 
old  serpent  for  his  great  subtilt)% 

2d7y,  From  Christ's  temptation,  we  may  infer  the  greatness 

There  is  not  a  mountain  on  eartli  frum  whence  all  the  king^doms  art  Tisible; 
hc^ie  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  give  up  the  literal  sent>c,  and  piuy  discover  ao 
index  to  the  interpretation  of  the  other  temptations. 

It  is  not  called  a  vision ;  In  like  manner  neither  did  Micaiah  nor  Jacob  denomi- 
nate their  visions.  They  reprfsented  what  appeared  to  them ;  and  so  we  presume 
Jesus  related  these  things  to  his  disciples  just  as  they  appeared  to  l^is  mind. 

Satan,  though  he  can  and  docs  in  various  ways,  l^y  external  and  internal  means, 
through  the  metlium  of  our  bodies,  suggest  thoughts,  and  thus  take  possession 
of  our  hearts  in  a  certain  sense ;  yet  he  knon's  nt>t  mir  tlioughts ;  it  is  the  attri- 
bate  of  G(xl  only  to  search  the  heart  Every  thing  a^ ted  by  Satan  in  this  ii^stance 
could  have  taken  place  without  his  knowing  the  mind  of  ObriMt.*  ]f  it  had  not 
been  in  vision,  then  Jesus  must  have  spoken  audibly  his  ix^>])cctive  aivswers;  Sa- 
tan would  have  known  them,  and,  we  presume,  in  some  instance  replied  ;  but 
tliere  is  not  one  reply  of  Satan,  which  is  an  additional  proof  that  he  suggested 
the  temptations,  and  the  Saviour  resisted  them  by  mental  answers,  with  which 
the  enemy  was  unacquainted.  Adopting  this  general  view,  tlie  particular  part^ 
wi\l  be  easily  understood. 

*  It  in  highly  probable  that  Saltan  did  not  know  that  this  was  die  Christ;  he  speaks  doolic- 
fnllv  ofhts  beinK  the  "  Son  of  God ;"  this  he  had  heard,  wc  sappose,  at  hb  baptlain*  a  short  time 
befrnr.  Satan  Is  not  omnipresent,  nor  omniscient*  and  proKibly  knew  lets  than  the  angels  of 
these  things  which  they  desired  to  pry  into.  Christ's  divinity  was  chirfly  concealed  thirty 
v«!mrs.  not  always  shown  in  his  liret  nor  at  his  death.  It  was  the  man  only  that  could  be  thus 
humbled  aadf  tempted ;  God  neither  tempts  nor  can  be  tem|ited  by  my. 
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of  his  sufferings.  It  could  not  but  be  grievous  to  him  to  be  a- 
Bulted,  attacked,  and  the  utmost  endeavours  used  to  turn  im 
aside  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  by  the  irorst  of  his  enemiet 
And,  as  Satan's  temptations  are  not  the  smallest  part  of  lk 
affliction  of  his  people,  they  cannot  be  reckoned  the  smallest  pat 
of  his  own ;  nevertheless,  the  issue  thereof  iras  glorious  to  hia- 
self^  and  shameful  to  the  enemy  that  attacked  him. 

Sdfyj  This  aflPords  encouragement  to  believers,  under  the  n- 
rious  temptations  they  are  exposed  to*  They  are  not,  indccdi 
to  think  it  strange  that  they  are  tempted,  inasmuch  as  they  tit 
herein  conformed  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Captain  of  their  sibs- 
tion;  but  they  may,  from  Christ's  temptation,  be  ihstructeddm 
it  is  not  a  sin  to  be  tempted,  though  it  be  a  sin  to  comply  viA 
Satan's  temptations ;  and  therefore  that  thev  have  no  ground  to 
conclude,  as  many  do,  that  they  are  not  God's  children,  be* 
cause  they  are  tempted.  Mort;over,  they  may  not  only  hope  to 
be  made  partakers  of  Christ's  victor}-,  as  the  fruits  and  effects 
thereof  redound  to  the  salvation  of  his  people ;  but  to  receive 
help  and  succour  from  him  when  they  are  tempted,  as  he,  who 
siiffiredy  being  tempted^  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted^ 
Heb.  ii.  18.  Thus  concerning  Christ's  humiliation,  as  tempted. 

4.  Christ  humbled  himself,  in  being  subject  to  those  sinless 
infinnities,  which  were  either  common  to  the  human  nature,  or 

Particularly  accompanying  that  low  condition  in  which  he  was. 
ome  of  those  aflliction.s,  which  he  endured,  took  their  rise 
from  the  sin  or  misery-  of  others :  thus  he  is  said  to  have  been 
affkted  in  all  the  affictions  of  his  people^  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  which  is 
an  instance  of  that  great  sympathy  and  compassion  which  he 
bare  towards  them.  Sometimes  he  was  grieved  for  the  degene- 
racy and  apostacy  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  contempt  they  cast 
on  the  gospel,  whereby  his  ministry,  though  discharged  wilh 
the  greatest  faithfulness,  was,  through  the  unbelief  of  those 
among  whom  he  exercised  it,  without  its  desired  success:  thus 
he  is  represented  by  the  prophet,  as  complaining,  /  htnse  ia- 
Soured  in  vain  ;  I  have  spent  fntj  strength  for  nought  and  in 
vain^  chap.  xlix.  4.  and,  when  he  had  almost  finished  his  niinis- 
tr\'  among  them,  and  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  a  self-ruimd 
people.  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it^  Luke  xix.  41.  And, 
Desides  this,  he  was  sometimes  grieved  for  the  remainders  of 
corruption,  and  the  breakings  forth  thereof  in  those  whom  he 
loved,  in  a  distinguishing  manner:  thus  he  was  somrtirots  af- 
flicted in  his  own  spirit,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  hc:ct 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  various  instances  of  their  unbelief. 

These  afflictions,  more  especially,  might  be  called  relative, 
as  the  occasion  thereof  was  seated  in  others :  but  there  were 
Inany  afflictions  which  he  endured  that  were  more  especially 
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personal ;  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  weariness  in  travelling 
to  and  fro  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  ministry ;  and  that 
poverty  and  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  which  he 
submitted  to,  whose  divine  bounty  supplies  die  wants  of  all 
creatures.  These,  and  many  other  sufferings,  he  endured  in 
life,  which  were  agreeable  to  that  state  of  humiliation,  in  which 
he  was,  during  the  whole  course  thereof.  And  this  leads  us, 

Secondlyy  To  consider  his  humiliation  immediately  before, 

well  as  in  and  after  his  death* 


Quest.  XLIX.  How  did  Christ  humble  himself  in  his  death? 

'Aksw*  Christ  humbled  himself  in  his  death,  in  that  having 
been  betrayed  by  Judas,  forsaken  by  his  disciples,  scorned 
and  rejected  by  the  world,  condemned  by  Pilate,  and  tor- 
mented by  his  persecutors,  having  also  conflicted  with  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  the  powers  of  darkness ,  felt  and  borne 
the  weight  of  God's  wrath,  he  laid  down  his  life  an  offering 
for  sin,  enduring  the  painful,  shameful,  and  cursed  death  of 
the  cross. 

Quest.  L.  Wherein  consisted  Christ^s  humiiiation  ajier  his 
death  f 

Answ.  Christ's  humiliation  after  his  death,  consisted  in  his 
being  buried,  and  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and 
under  the  power  of  death,  till  the  third  day,  which  hath  been 
otherwise  expressed  in  these  words.  He  descended  into  helL 

IN  considering  the  subject  matter  of  these  answers,  we  are 
led  to  take  a  view  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  last  stage  of  life, 
exposed  to  those  sufferings  which  went  more  immediately  be- 
fore, or  attended  his  death.    And, 

I.  Let  us  consider  him  in  his  sufferings  in  the  garden,  when 
his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death ;  and  he 
desired  his  disciples,  not  only  as  an  instance  of  their  sympathy 
with,  and  regard  to  him  in  his  agony,  that  they  would  tarry  at 
a  small  distance  from  him,  while  he  went  a  little  farther,  and 
prayed,  as  one  that  tasted  more  of  the  bitterness  of  that  cup, 
which  he  was  to  drink,  than  he  had  done  before ;  but  pressed 
this  upon  them,  as  what  was  necessary  to  their  own  advantage, 
when  he  says.  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion^ Matt,  xxvii.  38,  39.  41.  But  they  seemed  very  little  con- 
cerned, either  for  his  distress,  or  their  own  impending  danger; 
for,  when  he  returned,  he  found  them  asleep,  and  upbraids  them 
for  it,  What  J  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  ver.  40.  and 
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afterwards^  though  he  had  given  them  this  first  kind  and  gcfr 
tie  reproof^  for  tlieir  unaccounuble  stupidity,  and  repeated  Ui 
charge,  that  they  should  watch  and  pray;  yet,  when  he  came 
a  second  time,  he  found  them  asleep  agsdn,  ver.  43.  This  ra, 
doubdess,  an  addition  to  his  afflictions,  that  tliey,  who  wcreu- 
der  the  highest  obligation  to  him,  should  be  so  little  conccncd 
for  him. 

H.  After  this  he  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  a  prcteiKled  friend, 
which  added  to  the  affliction.  This  does  not  argv^  ^ny  unwil- 
lingness in  him  to  suffer,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  wodii 
some  time  before,  viz.  /  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized •wtthyUi 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished?  Luke  xii.  SO.  As 
also  from  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem  with  that  design,  as  know- 
ing that  his  hour  was  at  hand.  Uow  easily  mi^ht  he  have  de- 
clined this  journey,  had  he  been  unwilling  to  suffer?  And, if 
lie  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  (for  all  were  cot 
obliged  to  come  there  at  the  feast)  he  might,  notwithstanding, 
had  he  been  unwilling  to  suffer,  have  went  there  privately :  but, 
instead  of  that,  he  made  a  more  public  entrance  into  it  than  wa» 
usual,  riding  In  triumph,  and  accepting  of  the  loud  acclama- 
tions and  hosannas  of  the  multitude,  which,  any  one  might 
suppose,  would  draw  forth  the  envy  of  his  inveterate  enemies, 
and  sharpen  their  malice  against  him,  and  thereby  hasten  the 
execution  of  their  bloody  design. 

Again,  that  he  did  not  suffer  unwillingly,  appears,  in  that, 
when  the  band  of  officers,  being  led  by  Judas,  was  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him.  He  asks  them^  whom  seek  ye  ?  They  answered 
him^  yesus  of  Nazareth  ;  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I  am  he;  upon 
which  we  read,  that  theif  went  backward^  and  fell  to  thegrouwk 
John  xviii.  4— -6.  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape, 
had  he  intended  to  decline  these  last  sufferings  :  but  he  not  on- 
ly delivered  himself  into  their  hands,  but  prohibited  the  over- 
ture of  a  rescue,  which  Peter  attempted  in  his  favour,  ver.  10. 
It.  As  to  what  concerns  his  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  this  is  often  mentioned,  as 
a  ver)^  considerable  part  of  his  sufferings  :  the  price  which  the 
traitor  demanded,  or  which  was  the  most  they  would  give  for 
this  barbarous  and  inhuman  action,  was  thirty  pieces  of  silver.* 
This  being  foretold  by  the  pro])htt,  is  represented  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  ]\ighest  contempt  that  could  be  cast  upon  him :  he 
calls  it  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them^  Zech.  xi.  15. 
it  was  the  j)ricc  of  a  servant^  or  shive,  when  pushed  btj  the  w, 
.so  that  he  died^  Exod.  xxi.  32.   Tlfis  bhews  how  little  he  was 

•  A  piece  ofuilver  is  the  »ame  vhich  is  eisrvhci'e  called  a  sfiekeU  tthich  vc*  ve!'- 
eri  at  about  htilfa  crtruni,  Er.^rlish  munet/;  lo  that  the  vhole price  fw  vfach  mtr  .S>i 
'.9i/i'  vift^  sold  into  fficir  hiihri.-,  %tis  no  mirr  than  three povndf  Jijieen  fhitli:tcf 
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Valued,  by  those  who  were  under  the  highest  obligations  to  him« 
And  providence  permitted  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  sufferings,  that 
we  may  learn  from  hence,  that  hypocrites  sometimes  mix  thero« 
selves  with  his  faithful  servants,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
mask,  or  disguise  of  reli^on,  which  they  affect,  their  hypocrisy 
will,  one  time  or  other,  be  made  manifest*  This  was  not  a 
wound  given  by  an  open  enemy,  but  a  pretended  friend,  and 
therefore  more  grievous ;  and  this  might  also  give  occasion  to 
some  to  cast  a  reproach  on  his  followers  (for  what  will  not 
malice  sometimes  suggest)  as  though  they  were  all  like  him  $ 
and  their  pretence  to  religion  were  no  more  than  hypocrisy* 

III.  Another  instance  of  Christ's  humiliation  was,  in  that  he 
was  forsaken  by  his  disciples :  thus  we  read,  that  when  he  was 
apprehended,  all  the  eUsciples  forsook  htm  andjled^  Matt*  xxvL 
56.  from  whence  we  may  learn, 

1.  How  unable  the  best  of  God's  people  are  to  exercise  that 
holy  courage  and  fortitude  that  is  necessary  in  trying  dispensa- 
tions of  providence,  especially  when  destitute  of  extraordinary 
assistance  from  the  Spirit  of  God* 

2.  This  was  ordered  by  providence,  to  add  weight  to  Christ's 
suiierings,  in  which  none  stood  with  him  to  comfort  or  strength- 
en him ;  as  the  apostle  Paul  says.  At  my  first  answer  no  man 
stood  with  m€y  but  all  men  forsook  me,  2  Tim*  iv*  l6*  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  very  afflicuve  circumstance; 
nevertheless, 

8*  There  was  a  farther  design  of  providence  in  permitting 
cowardise,  namely,  that  they  might  not  suffer  with  him ; 
and  therefore  it  is  observed,  by  one  of  the  evangelists,  that 
when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended  by  the  officers,  he  desired 
leave  of  them,  that  his  disciples  might  g'o  their  way^  John  xviii. 
8*  If  they  had  been  apprehended,  it  may  be,  they  might  have 
been  accused,  condemned,  and  crucified  with  him ;  which  might 
give  occasion  to  some  to  suppose,  that  they  bore  a  part  in  the 
purchase  of  our  redemption ;  which  belonged  to  him  alone ; 
and  therefore  it  is  said,  concerning  him,  I  have  trodden  the  wine 
press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me^  Isa.  Ixiii. 
3*  To  this  we  may  add, 

IV.  That  it  was  another  part  of  Christ's  sufferings,  that  he 
was  disowned  and  denied  by  Peter ;  since  this  would  give  oc- 
casion to  some  to  think  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  friends,  while  he  was  insulted  and  persecuted  by 
his  enemies*  In  the  account  the  evangelist  gives  of  this  nat- 
ter, Matt.  xxvi.  69 — 72.  we  may  observe, 

1.  That  Peter  was  not,  at  this  time,  in  the  way  of  his  doty\ 
though,  probably,  it  was  love  to  our  Saviour,  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  issue  of  his  trial,  that  might  occasion  his  going  into  the 
High  Priest's  Palace ;  yet  this  he  had  no  call  to  do  at  prescntf 
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it  was  a  running  into  the  midst  of  danger,  especially  oonudcr* 
ing  our  Saviour,  as  in  the  scripture  but  now  referred  to,  had 
got  leave  for  his  disciples  to  withdraw.  This,  Peter  ought  to 
have  done :  for,  as  we  are  not  to  decline  sufferings  when  called 
to  bear  them,  so  we  are  not,  without  a  sufficient  warrant,  to 
rush  into  them,  to  go,  as  he  did,  in  the  way  of  temptation. 

2.  It  was  not  only  shame  that  induced  him  to  deny  our  Sa* 
viour,  but  fear;  for,  it  is  probable,  he  might  be  informed  that 
the  High  Priest  asked  him  concerning  his  disciples,  as  well  at 
his  doctrine,  therefore  he  might  think,  that  by  owning  him  and 
his  doctrine,  he  might  be  exposed  to  suffer  with  him ;  which, 
notwithstanding  his  self-confident  resolution  a  little  before, 
when  he  said.  Though  I  should  die  with  thee^  yet  Ivnll  not  dSr- 
ny  thee^  ver«  Z5»  he  was  now  afraid  to  do. 

3.  He  was  not  only  accosted  by  the  damsel,  who  told  him, 
that  he  was  with  Jesus  of  Galilee ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  High  Priest^  being  his  kinsman^  'whose 
ear  Peter  cut  off\  who  said.  Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden 
with  him  ?  John  xviii.  26.  This  still  increased  his  fear ;  for 
he  not  only  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him,  and  charged  him 
with  having  been  with  him  in  the  garden,  but  also  intimates, 
that  he  attempted  to  rescue  him,  and  that  by  force  of  arms, 
which,  as  he  apprehended  might  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
lash  of  the  law  as  endeavouring  to  make  a  riot,  for  which  he 
concluded  that  he  was  liable  to  suffer  punishment ;  and  the  per- 
son, whose  car  he  cut  off,  being  the  High  Priest's  kinsman, 
this  would  lay  him  still  more  open  to  his  resentment.  Thus 
Peter,  through  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  the  prevalency  of 
his  fear,  denied  our  Saviour ;  and  this  was  thrice  repeated  with 
curses  and  execrations  annexed  to  it,  which  still  increased  his 
guilt,  tended  to  expose  religion,  as  well  as  cast  a  reproach  on 
our  Saviour,  who  was  then  liearing  his  testimony  to  the  truth. 

V.  Another  instance  of  Christ's  humiliation  was,  that  he  was 
scorned  and  rejected  by  the  world ;  scorned,  as  though  he  had 
been  inferior  to  them.  Thus  he  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist, 
as  saying,  I  am  a  xoorm  and  no  man ;  a  rvproach  of  men,  cmd 
despised  of  the  people*  All  they  that  see  me^  laugh  me  to  scorn; 
they  shoot  out  the  lipj  they  shake  the  heady  Psal.  xxii.  6,  7.  This 
was,  doubtless,  a  malicious  design,  to  fill  the  minds  of  men 
with  prejudice  against  it,  and  make  them  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Our  Saviour  puts  these  both  together,  when  he  speaks  of  per* 
sons  being  ashamed  of  him^  and  of  his  xuords^  Mark  viii.  38. 
They  had  often  rejected  him,  by  their  unbelief;  and  this  crime 
was  the  greater,  because  they  were  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  the  contrary.  How  often  did  he  invite  them,  in  die 
most  affectionate  manner,  to  come  to  him,  and  annex  hereunto 
a  promise  of  eternal  life  ?  We  find,  notwithstanding,  that  he 
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had  reason  to  complain,  as  he  does,  Te  will  not  come  to  me^  tliat 
ye  might  have  life^  John  v.  40. 

Here  we  might  observe  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  before  he  ap- 
peared publickly  among  them,  to  have  been  dilTerent  from  what  it 
was  afterwards.  When  John  the  Baptist,  his  fore-runner  told 
them,  that  he  would  shordy  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  multi- 
tudes flocked  to  his  ministry,  counted  him  as  a  great  prophet,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  light  for  a  season,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were 
baptized,  and  professed  their  willingness  to  yield  obedience  to 
Christ.  But  all  this  was  upon  a  groundless  supposition^  that 
he  would  appear  as  an  earthly  monarch,  erect  a  temporal  kihg- 
dom,  bring  all  other  powers  into  subjection  to  it,  and  so  deli** 
ver  diem  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  advance  them  to  great 
honours  in  the  world :  but,  when  they  saw  it  otherwise,  and 
that  he  appeared  in  a  low  humbled  state,  and  professed,  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  his  subjects 
must  seek  for  a  glor}^  that  lies  beyond  it,  which  cannot  be  be- 
held, but  by  faith,  and,  in  the  expectation  hereof,  take  up  their 
cross,  and  follow  him,  immediately  they  were  offended  in  him : 
thus  the  prophet  foretels,  that  he  should  be  for  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling^  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel^  Isa.  viii. 
14.  and  the  Psalmist  styles  him.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused^  PsaL  cxviii.  22.  both  which  predictions  are  applied  to 
Christ  by  the  aposde  Peter,  1  Pet*  ii.  T,  8.  This  was  also  fore- 
told by  Simeon,  concerning  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  in  his 
infancy.  Behold  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of 
mctny  in  Israel^  and  for  a  sign,  which  shall  be  spoken  against, 
JLuke  ii.  43.  And  diis  offence  taken  at  him,  is  intimated  to 
have  been  almost  universal,  as  appeared  from  the  small  num- 
ber that  adhered  to  him,  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  whicli 
gave  him  occasion  to  say.  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be 
offended  in  me.  Matt.  xi.  6. 

This  treatment  he  met  with  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  ministry,  when  they  loaded  him  with  the  most  injurious 
reproaches :  but,  immediately  before  his  death,  they  filled  up 
llie  measure  of  their  iniquity,  by  reproaching  him  to  the  ut- 
most ;  tlicu  it  is  obhci'ved  diat  they  blasphemed,  and  cast  con- 
tempt upon  him,  with  respect  to  all  those  offices  which  he  exe- 
cutes as  Mediator.  As  to  his  prophetical  office,  with  what 
abominable  profaneness  do  they  speak  of  the  sacred  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  their  fathers  ahvays  counted  a  peculiar  glory, 
which  was  conferred  upon  some  of  them,  whereby  they  were 
honoured  above  all  other  nations  in  the  world !  And  what  con- 
tempt do  they  cast  on  him,  Airho  had  sufficiently  proved  him- 
self to  be  greater  than  all  other  prophets ;  when  as  it  is  said, 
They  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying.  Prophesy 
unto  us,  thou  Christy  who  is  he  that  smote  thee  f  chap,  xzvi*  GtT, 
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68.  They  also  expressed  their  blasphemy  in  contemning  his 
priestly  office,  when  they  say,  He  saved  others^  himself  he  can^ 
not  save,  chap,  xxvii.  42.  and  also  his  kingly,  when,  in  deri- 
sion, they  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,  platted  a  crown  efthonUy 
and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand,  and  bowed 
the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him^  saying.  Hail  king  of  the 
Jetvs,  ver.  28,  29. 

The}'  also  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  of  him,  by  pre- 
ferring a  vile  and  notorious  criminal,  who  was  a  robber,  and  a 
murderer,  before  him ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  prophet  says. 
He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  as  though  he  had  been 
the  greatest  of  them,  whereas  he  had  done  no  violences  neither 
was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth,  Isa*  liii.  9,  12*  Thus  the  iqiostle 
tells  them,  Te  denied  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a 
murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you.  Acts  iii»  14.  when  Pilate  made 
an  overture  to  release  him,  they  cried,  xvith  one  consent^  Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas,  John  xviii.  30, 40. 

From  hence  we  may  Icam, 

1.  That  the  best  of  men  are  not  to  expect  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  reproach,  or  contempt,  how  exact,  innoceat 
or  blameless,  soever  their  conversation  be. 

2.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  persons,  or  things,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion,  merely  by  the  opinion  of  the  worid  con- 
cerning them ;  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  religion  it- 
self to  be  had  in  contempt,  as  well  as  those  who  adhere  to  it. 

3.  We  ought  not  to  have  respect  to  the  praise  or  esteem  of 
men,  as  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  choose  and  adhere  to  the  way 
of  God  and  godliness :  thus  our  Saviour  says,  /  receive  not 
honour  from  men,  John  v.  41.  that  is,  I  value  it  not,  so  as  to 
regulate  my  conversation  thereby ;  and  then  he  adds,  Hotu  can 
ye  beiicve  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honour  that  comcth  from  God  onhj^  vcr.  44. 

4.  Let  us  not  thmk  the  worse  of  Christ,  or  his  gospel,  be- 
cause they  are  reproached,  but  rather,  as  the  apostle  adviseth. 
Go  forth  to  him  xvithout  the  catnp^  beoririg  hi,s  reproach,  Heb. 
xiii.  13.  and  not  only  be  content  to  bear  it,  but  count  it  our 
honour;  as  he  says  elsewhere,  concerning  himself,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  jfesus  Christ, 
Gal.  iv.  14. 

5.  Let  us  take  heed,  that  while  we  seem  to  honour  Christ 
by  our  profession,  and  testify  our  abhorrence  of  the  contempt 
that  M'as  cast  on  him,  by  his  enemies,  we  do  not  reproach  him 
by  our  practice ;  and  that  either  by  sinning  presumptuously, 
which  is  called,  A  reproaching  of  the  Lord,  Num.  xv.  30.  or  not 
by  reproving  and  bearing  our  testimony  against  those  who 
blaspheme  and  revile  him ;  by  which  means,  we  shall  partak-e 
with  them  in  their  crime. 
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VI.  Oar  Saviour  was  condemned  by  Pilate.  The  former  in- 
Ities  offered  him,  were  without  any  pretence,  or  form  of 
law;  but  now  he  is  set  before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  there 
tried,  and  sentence  passed  immediately  before  his  crucifixion. 
In  Ais  they  had  no  regard  to  the  exercise  of  justice,  nor  de- 
sire to  proceed  in  a  legal  way  with  any  good  and  honourable 
deaign,  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would  have  arisen 
from  then*  putting  him  to  death  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous 
maimer,  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  This  they  had  in  some 
particular  instances,  at  other  times,  designed,  or  attempted  tu 
dck,  but  they  thought  it  not  a  safe  way  of  proceeding ;  since  they 
might  afterwards  have  been  called  to  an  account  for  it,  b}-  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  the  town-clerk  says,  upon  occasion  of  the 
tumult  at  Ephesus,  U^e  are  in  danger  to  be  calkd  in  question 
^r  this  daij'M  uproar^  Acts  xix.  40.  Therefore  our  oaviour, 
being  apprehended,  is  brought  before  Pilate,  the  Roman  gover- 
nor ;  and  there  were  the  chief  priests  and  elders  met  together, 
as  his  accusers  and  prosecutors ;  and  the  whole  process  was  the 
most  notorious  instance  of  injustice,  that  ever  was  practised  in 
any  court  of  judicature  in  the  world.  Whatever  pretence  of 
law  there  might  be,  the  assembly  was  certainly  tumultuous.  It 
is  not  usual  for  persons  who  are  tried  for  capital  matters  to  be 
insulted,  not  only  by  the  rude  multitude  of  spectators  that  arc 
present,  but  by  the  judge  himself,  as  our  Saviour  was,  being 
spit  upon,  buileted,  and  smote  with  the  palms  of  their  hands ; 
and  Pilate  also,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer,  unbecoming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  judge,  says,  Behold  the  Man;  Behold  your  King^  John 
xix.  5,  14.  Here  we  may  observe, 

1.  Concerning  his  persecutors,  that  they  sought  false  wit- 
nesses against  him,  that  is,  they  endeavoured  to  persuade,  or 
bribe  any  that  they  could  find,  among  the  most  vile  and  profli- 
gate wretches,  to  come  in  against  him ;  nevertheless,  they  could 
not  bring  this  matter  to  bear  for  some  time :  thus,  it  is  said, 
They  nought  false  witness  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  deaths 
butjound  none;  yca^  though  many  false  witnesses  camc^  yet 
f(9und  they  nonc^  Matt.  xxvi.  59,  60.  The  evidence  that  many 
gave  was  not  regarded,  and  therefore  they  were  set  aside ;  at 
last  they  found  two,  whom  they  depended  on,  as  legal  eviden- 
ces :  but  it  is  observed,  that  their  witness  did  not  agree  together ^ 
Mark  xiv.  59.  and,  if  they  had  agreed  in  their  test'unouy,  the 
matter  alleged  against  him  was  no  crime,  namely.  We  heard 
him  say^  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with  hands; 
and^  within  three  days^  I  will  build  another  made  without  hands ^ 
ver.  58.  which  refers  to  what  he  had  said  when  he  drove  the 
buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  and  foretelling  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  he  uses  this  metaphorical  way  of  speak  - 
ing ;  that  when  they  had  destroyed  this  temple,  meanbg  his 
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body,  he  would  raise  it  up  in  three  days*  We  will  suppose,  tlui 
die  Jews,  then  present,  did  not  understand  ^priiat  he  meant  bf 
this  exprciisiou,  or  that  he  did  not  explain  it,  as  the  erangcbt 
docs :  but  let  them  take  it  in  what  sense  they  would^  it  cania 
in  it  no  crime  for  him  to  say  so;  and  therelore  it  is  obserred, 
that  when  this  was  witnessed  against  him,  though  the  Hig|i 
Priest  urged  him  to  make  a  reply,  he  held  his  peace^  aaid  m- 
swtrtd  nothings  because  there  was  nothing  alleged  woitli  a 
ans^\er;  the  thing  he  was  charged  with,  carried  in  it  itsovi 
confutation,  and  inferred  not  the  least  degree  of  guilt  in  !■■» 
This  his  enemies  themselves  seemed  to  be  sensible  of;  ai 
therefore  they  ask  him  this  trying  question.  Art  thou  the Onrti 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed?  expecting  that  his  reply  to  this  would 
have  afforded  matter  for  them  to  proceed  upon  his  convicticft 
To  this  our  Saviour  ^ves  a  direct  answer,  sa^nng,  I  am  f  ad 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  cf  man  sifting-  on  the  right  handofpswer^ 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven^  yer.  62.  Here  he  was  called 
to  give  a  reply ;  the  question  was  worthy  of  an  answer ;  and 
therefore  he  does  not,  on  this  occasion,  hold  his  peace,  but  wh- 
nessi'd  a  good  confession,  though  he  knew  it  "would  cost  him 
his  life. 

2.  Some  things  may  be  obscn*ed  concerning  Pilate's  con- 
duct in  his  trial ;  as, 

(!•)  He  acted  conti-ar}'  to  that  good  advice  that  was  g^vdi 
him  by  his  vilV* ;  which,  because  the  Evangelist  thinks  it  wor- 
thy to  hr  takt/n  notice  of,  as  occasioned  by  a  dream,  in  which 
she  told  him.  She  had  anffercd  many  things  because  of  him, 
Matt,  xxvii.  10,  gives  ground  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  dirine 
dream,  uhich  rLiidiTcd  the  advice  more  solemn,  and,  as  such, 
des'crrved  his  regard. 

(2.)  He  acted  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  for 
he  kncxv  that  the  thief  priests  had  delivered  htm  for  envuj  Matt 
XV.  20.  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  stopped  all  fartlier  pro- 
ceedings, as  in  cases  of  malicious  prosecutions ;  and  it  farther 
appears  that  he  acted  against  his  conscience,  in  that  he  took 
'ii'cUer  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  midtitvdc^  ^^yi^gj  I^^ 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  Person^  Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

(3.)  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  mean-spirited  man,  and 
therefore  was  apprehensive  that  the  Jews  had  he  released  our 
Saviour,  would  have  accused  him  to  C%sar,  for  sparing  one 
whom  they  would  have  pretended  to  have  been  an  usurper,  and 
:i  rebel,  inasmuch  as  he  is  st\'led  King  of  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ingly he  feared  that  he  should  have  been  turned  out  of  his 
place,  or  otherwise  punished,  provided  the  matter  were  not 
fuih^  heard,  or  the  misrepresentations  that  might  be  made  there- 
of, werv  believed  by  him.  This  seems  the  main  reason  of  his 
delivering  our  Sayiour  up  to  them,  to  be  crucified :  thus  it  is 
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observed,  that  Pilate  first  sought  out  to  release  him ;  but,  upon 
the  Jews  saying;  If  thou  let  this  man  go^  thou  art  fiot  Casar^s 
friend^  ht  brought  Jesus  forth^  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment 
Beaty  and,  in  haste,  delivered  htm  unto  them  to  be  crucijied^  John 
six.  13,  13,  16. 

(4w)  When  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  comply  with  the  Jews 
in  this  matter,  he  did  not  pass  sentence  on  him  hiniself,  it  may 
be,  thinking  that  not  so  adviseable,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
profession  he  had  a  litde  before  this,  made  of  his  innocency : 
but  he  asked  his  prosecutors,  what  he  should  do  with  him  ? 
which  was  a  flagrant  instance  of  barbarity  and  injustice,  in  one 
who  had  the  character  of  a  judge  or  magistrate.* 

VII.  Our  Saviour  was  tormented  by  his  persecutors,  scour- 
ged,  buffeted,  smitten  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  crowned 
ivith  thorns,  which,  as  most  divines  suppose,  pierced  his  head^ 
and  drew  blood  from  thence,  which  was  a  pari  of  the  torments 
he  endured.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  they  compelled  him 
to  bear  his  cross,  till  his  strength  was  so  exhausted,  that  he 
could  carry  it  no  longer ;  and  then  they  obliged  one  Simon,  a 
Cyrenian,  to  bear  it;  or,  as  Luke  says  to  bear  it  after  hi  my  John 
six.  17.  compared  with  Luke  xxiii.  26.  that  is,  as  some  sup* 
pose,  to  help  him  to  carry  it,  going  behind,  and  bearing  a 
part  of  the  weight  thereof.  These  things  he  endured,  immtrdi- 
ately  before  his  crucifixion,  from  wicked  men,  divested  ot  all 
humanity,  as  well  as  religion :  but  still  there  is  something  more 
afflictive  than  tliis,  which  he  endured ;  accordingly  it  is  farther 
observed, 

VIII.  That  he  conflicted  with  die  terrors  of  death,  felt,  and 
bore  the  weight  of  God's  wrath;  these  were  the  sufferings  which- 

*  Pilate  is  characterized,  by  various  writers,  as  a  man  of  inhuman  crveL'y,  inm- 
Haile  avarice,  andit^exihle  obstinacy,  ^in  instance  of  his  cnielty  tor  have  mention- 
fdinLttke  xiii.  1.  tn  his  min^linj^  the  blooci  of  ihe  (ialileann  with  Ihnr  sacrificcb^ 
thfOt  is,  as  some  suppose  he  fell  upon  them  without  a  fair  trial,  and  murdered  ihcnt' 
while  they  were  engaged  in  a  solemn  act  of  religious  tvor^hip,  ojferin^  sacrifice  at  Jc- 
ntsalem,  in  one  of  thi  public  festivals  ;  prttenfiiug^  thnvgh  without  a  fair  vuil  that 
they  were  of  the  same  mind,  with  Judas  of  tialilee,  who  had  peitutuied  many  of  the 
Qahteans  to  refuse  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  .i  learned  writer  (Vid.  C^nit.  in  Lukf? 
Kiii.  1.)  suppores,  not  only  t/tat  t/tie  u>as  t/ie  occasion  of  tius  inhuman  action,  which 
Is  not  improbiible,  (though  Jos^phus  makes  no  mention  uf  it)  but  also  that  this  is  one 
ff  those  things  which  was  reported  to  the  emperor,  w/w  iHd  not  approve  rf  it.  Jind 
tfterwards  there  were  other  instances  of  his  oppression  and  mal-adnunistration  laid 
^^re  Tiberius,  which^  had  not  that  emperor's  death  prn^nted,  it  woidd  have  occO' 
Honed  his  disgrace  /  ami  ufcenoards  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  sucrestov, 
2nd  was  not  only  turned  out  of  his  procuratorship,  but  reduced  to  such  mistrable  dr- 
sumstances,  that  he  laid  tiolent  hands  on  lUmself,  ( Vul.  Phil.  Jurl.  cle  Lcg^.  act  Caj. 
Sc  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  X Vlll.  cap.  5.  &  Euseh.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  U  cap.  7.)  There- 
^ere  we  may  well  suppose,  that  though  he  fuid^  in  otlur  respects  no  regard  to  the 
fews  !  yet,  on  thi*  occasion,  he  feared,  lest  they  should  report  his  vile  actions  to  the 
mpersr^  and  that  they  would  represent  this  to  him  rdth  a  ma/idous  insinuation,  that 
if'tvof  his  enemy,  because  he  spared  our  Saviour :  this  occtuipned  him  to  deliver 
Um  up  to  them,  to  do  whtit  thy  icovul  with  iuvu  .^ 
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he  endured,  more  especially  in  his  aoul*  From  whence  we  any 
obser\'e,  that  the  death  he  was  going  to  endure^  was  exceeding 
formidable  to  him,  and  accompanied  with  great  terron  ;  theic^ 
fore  there  must  certainly  he  some  bitter  ingredient  in  it^  more 
than  in  the  death  of  others.  If  wc  enquire  what  it  was  therein 
that  seemed  so  terrible  to  him,  when  many  of  the  martyn,  who 
have  been,  as  the  aposde  says,  pressed  out  of  meature  miave 
strength^  2  Cor.  i.  8.  that  is,  suffered  as  much  as  iraii  utiifc 
could  well  bear,  have  endured  it  without  any  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  sting  and  bitterness  thereof  being  taken  away ; 
why  then  should  our  Saviour,  who  never  contncted  the  leait 
degree  of  guilt,  have  any  conflict  of  this  nature  in  hu  own  ipi- 
rit  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  were  acme  things  m 
bis  dcnih  that  rendered  it  more  formidable,  than  it  ever  was  to 
any  oi'  hi.s  saints  and  martyrs.    For, 

1.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  die  powers  of  darkness  had 
a  great  hand  in  setdng  before  his  view  the  terrors  of  the  wrath 
of  God  due  to  sin,  which  none  are  better  able  to  do,  than  diey 
who  are  the  subjects  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  obaenredy  in 
this  answer,  that  he  conflicted  with  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness.  The  devil  is  sometimes  said  to  have  the 
power  of  deaths  Heb.  ii.  14.  diat  is,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  do  not 
come  in  with  his  comforting  presence,  but  Satan  be  suffered  to 
do  what  he  can  to  fill  the  soul  with  horror,  he  hath  certainly 

Eowcr  to  make  death,  beyond  measure,  terrible*  His  desipi 
ercin,  with  respect  to  our  Saviour,  was  either  to  drive  him  to 
despair,  induce  him  to  repent  of  his  undertaking  what  he  came 
into  the  world  about,  or,  at  least,  to  Uike  some  indirect  methods 
to  decline  sufferings^  That  Satan  had  some  hand  in  this  mat* 
tcr,  we  may  infer  from  wliat  our  Saviour  says,  when,  consider- 
ing himself  as  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  enemies,  he 
tells  them,  not  only  that  this  was  their  hota\  that  is,  the  time 
in  which  they  were  suffered  to  express  their  rage  and  malice 
aj^ainst  him,  but  that  it  was  the  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness^ 
Luke  xxii.  SZm 

2.  His  death  was  in  itself  more  terrible  than  the  death  of  his 
people,  when  the  sting  and  bitterness  thereof  is  taken  away  from 
them ;  therefore  it  is  farther  obscr\'ed,  in  this  answer,  that  he 
felt  and  lH>re  the  weight  of  God's  wrath,  which  was  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sins  of  his  people,  for  whom  he  suffered.  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  he  is  said  to  begiji  to  be  sore  amazed^ 
ami  to  be  vcnj  heavy^  to  cry  out,  lUy  soul  is  exceeding-  scrrotv- 
fuU  even  tmio  death;  and  to  pray,  that,  if  it  ivere  possible^  this 
part  of  Ills  suftjiings  might  pass  from  him^  Mark  xiv.  33 — 3G. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  afraid  of  death ;  but  the  wrath 
of  God  was  what  he  principally  feared.  And,  since  this  wrath 
is,  in  itself,  so  terrible,  he  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  ama- 
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«€d,  tnd  exceeding  sorrowful,  at  the  view  thereof,  not  for  his 
own  sin,  but  ours,  and  yet  herein  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  sin 
lumself. 

That  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered,  that  as  he 
bore  our  tina^  1  Pet.  \u  14.  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him 
ioT  them,  Isa.  liii.  6.  so  he  bore  ever)'  thing  that  was  a  punish* 
snent  thereof,  excepting  some  circumstances  that  are  peculiar 
tD  us,  and  were  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  holiness,  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  sufierings,  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  our  sin ;  aad 
therefore  we  must  suppose  that  he  bore,  that  is,  he  had  an  af*- 
flictive  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  it.  Nothing  leas  thaa 
this  could  occasion  him  to  sweat  drops  of  blood,  in  his  agoin% 
in  the  garden.  Had  there  been  no  circumstance  in  his  death, 
but  barely  his  leaving  this  miserable  world,  wherein  he  had 
such  iU  treatment,  it  would  have  rendered  his  stay  therein  Icn 
desirable :  but,  when  he  considered  those  bitter  ingredients  that 
were  therein,  and  how  he  should,  when  on  the  cross  be  forsa* 
ken  of  God,  as  to  his  comforting,  though  not  his  suppordng 
presence,  this  made  his  death  more  formidable,  than  the  death 
of  any  of  his  people  can  be  said  to  be*  And  this  leads  us  to 
consider  the  last  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
farther  said, 

IX.  TThat  he  endured  the  shameful,  painful,  and  cursed  death 
of  the  cross.  The  pains  that  he  endured  before,  in  being  buf- 
feted, scourged,  and  crowned  with  thorns,  were  very  great  i 
but  what  he  suffered,  when  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  hanging  on 
it  till  he  died,  was  too  great  for  words  to  express.  His  body 
was,  as  it  were,  torn  asimder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  smau 
and  very  sensible  nerves  and  fibres  thereof  broken,  by  their 
violent  extension.  The  apostle  therefore  speaks  of  it,  as  the 
most  cruel  death,  as  appears  by  the  emphasis  he  puts  on  the 
words,  He  humbled  himself  vnto  deathy  even  the  death  of  the 
crosSy  Phil.  ii.  8.  This  death  was  a  punishment  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  while  the  empire  was  Heathen ;  but  when  Christian* 
ity  obtained  in  the  world,  it  was  forbidden  by  supreme  autho- 
rity, not  only  because  of  the  barbarity  of  it,  but  out  of  respect 
and  honour  to  our  Saviour,  who  suffered  it.*  And  therefore 
we  have  only  some  monuments  of  antiquity  that  discover  what 
kind  of  death  it  was ;  but  there  is  enough  said  of  it  to  give  us 
ground  to  conclude,  that  it  was  the  most  cruel,  painful,  and  for- 
midable death ;  wherein  the  body  was  fastened  to,  and  exten- 
ded on  a  tree,  or  stake,  driven  into  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  arms  extended  on  a  transverse  beam ;  the  hands  and 
feet  fastened,  either  by  ropes  or  nails.  The  former  of  these,  as 
some  suppose,  was  often  used  in  fastening  persons  to  the  cross; 
a|}d,  if  so,  then  the  nailing  our  Saviour  to  it  was  an  instance  of 

*  Vlfl  SoMom.  BIH.  EeeL  Uk,  Lc^B. 
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unusual  cruelty ;  but  whether  this  observation  be  just,  or  no, 
is  uncertain* 

It  appears  that  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  by  the 
mark  and  print  of  the  nails  remaining  after  his  resurrection^ 
which  he  shewed  to  Thomas  for  his  conviction,  John  xx.  27« 
and  this  greatly  tended  to  increase  the  pain  of  his  crucifixion, 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  depended  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  which  being  nervous,  are  more  scnsiUe  of  pain,  than 
many  other  parts  thereof;  and,  they  being  wounded  with  the 
nails,  the  pain  must  be  much  more  exquisite,  and  this  not  only 
for  a  litde  while,  but  for  several  hours ;  all  which  time  he  &k 
the  pains  of  death,  and  did,  as  it  were,  die  many  deaths  in  one 
This  kind  of  death  was  so  cruel,  and  so  excessively  torment- 
ing, that  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  of  a  more 
merciful  disposition,  when  persons,  for  the  highest  crimes,  had 
deserved  it,  notwithstanding  ordered,  that  they  should  first  be 
slain,  and  then  hanged  on  a  cross,  to  be  exposed  to  shame,  or 
as  a  terror  to  others,  without  suffering  those  inexpressible  tor- 
tures, which  would  attend  their  dying  on  it.  But  our  Saviour 
submitted  to  all  these ;  and  so  willing  was  he  to  bear  them,  that 
when  they  offered  him  a  mixture  of  wine  and  myrrh,  as  a  nar- 
cotic, or  stupifying  potion,  that  he  might  be  less  sensible  of 
his  pain,  which  was  the  only  kindness  they  pretended  to  shew 
him,  and  which  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be  customary  in  such 
cases,  he  received  it  not ;  which  is  as  though  he  had  said,  I  con- 
temn all  your  offered  assistances  to  ease  my  pain,  as  much  as  I 
do  your  insults  and  re])roachcs ;  all  my  ease  and  comfort  shall 
be  derived  from  heaven,  and  not  from  you.  Thus  concerning 
the  death  of  the  cross,  as  exceeding  painful. 

There  is  another  circumstance  observed  in  this  death,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  shameful.  Many  think  it  was  styled  so,  because 
persons,  who  suffered  it,  were  stripped  of  all  their  garments : 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  opinion,  though  almost  uni- 
versally received,  is  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error ;  for  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  a  civilized  nation,  would  not  admit  any  thing 
to  be  done,  which  is  so  contrar}*^  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  this 
thing  would  have  been,  had  it  been  done.  Besides,  there  aro 
other  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  Mark  xv. 
40,  41.  which  farther  argue  the  improbability  thereof. 

Object.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  soldiers  parted  our 
Saviour's  garments,  and  divided  them  among  themselves,  after 
they  had  cast  lots  for  his  upper  garment,  or  seamless  coat,  John 
xix.  23.  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  done  before  his  cru> 
cifixion. 

Answ*  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  seems  more  than 
probable,  that  only  his  upper  garment,  or  seamless  coat,  was 
taken  from  him  before  he  was  nailed  to  the  rro<!s^  anri  otlv.M 
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~^-  garments  were  not  taken  till  he  was  dead,  and,  when  he  was 
taken  down  from  it,  they  were  exchanged  for  those  linen  gar- 
'■   ments  in  which  he  was  buried*   This  seems  evident  from  the 
-   words  of  the  evangelist,  who  intimates,  that  his  garments  were 
i-   taken  off  tffhen  they  had  crucified  him*  Therefore  the  principal 
='    reason  why  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  shameful,  as  the  apos- 
:     tie  styles  it,  when  he  says,  He  despised  the  shame^  Heb*  xii*  2. 
•■:    18  because  it  was  a  punishment  inflicted  on  none  but  those  who 
were  charged  with  die  vilest  crimes,  or  who  were  slaves ;  and 
therefore  it  is  called  a  servile  punishment**  When  any  one 
was  made  free  of  Rome,  he  was  exempted  from  it ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  reckoned  the  highest  crime  to  punish  such  an  one* 
with  it,  because  of  the  reproach  thereof* 

It  is  farther  observed,  that  the  death  of  the  cross  was  a  cur- 
sed death ;  upon  which  account  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ,  as 
being  made  a  curse  for  us^  as  it  is  written^  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  han^^eth  on  a  tree^  Gal*  iii*  13*  For  the  understanding  of 
which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  to  be  accursed,  sometimes  sig- 
nifies to  be  abandoned  of  God  and  man ;  but  far  be  it  from  us 
to  assert  this  concerning  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  found  in  his  mouth*  There- 
fore the  meaning  of  that  scripture,  as  applied  to  him,  is  only 
this,  that  the  death  of  the  cross  had  a  curse  annexed  to  it,  and 
It  denotes  that  the  person,  who  thus  suffered,  died  the  death  of 
those  who  were  made  a  public  example,  as  though  they  had 
been  abandoned  of  God*  Now  though  Christ's  death  had  this 
appearance,  yet  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  God's  beloved  Son, 

*  It  U  freqjtently  ttyletl^  by  the  Bomaru^  $$ervile  suppllcium,  (Vid.  Val.  Mas. 
I/ih.  n.  dc  tlincipl.  milit.  §  12.)  £U  being'  inflicted,  by  them,  ofi  vone  but  tiavetg  to 
one  (  V id.  Ttf.  Andr.)  refiretenta  a  matter  tpeaking  to  hit  tervant.  Quid  mcritus  cs  ? 
7V  wAf'rA  he  repUet,  Crucem.  ^  Jtrv,  in  Satyr,  6.  tayt,  Pune  Crticem  senro.  Cicero 
inveigho,  with  to  much  eamettnett,  agamtt  thit  tevere  and  cruel  pwnthment^  that 
he  tignifiet  ho\o  gloriont  and  delightful  a  thing  it  -motdd  be  for  him  to  declaim 
agaiutt  it,  not  only  at  the  erpence  of  hit  ttrength,  but  ofliit  very  fife :  Quorum  ego 
lie  acei  bissiina  tnorte,  rnuiclissimoq ;  cniciatu  dtcani,  cum  eum  locum  tractart 
corpero ;  &  ita  dicam,  ut  si  me  in  ea  querimoniay  quam  sum  habiturus  de  islius 
cnidclitiite,  &  de  civium  Uom^  indig^nissima  morte,  non  modo  vii-es,  verum  etiam 
vita  dcfiriat,  id  mihi  prxclnnim  &  jucundum  putcm.  And  eltnehere  he  intimatet, 
that  it  toae  ^mtvernalhi  rrchoned  the  highent  crime  to  crucify  any  one  that  xffatfree  of 
Rnme,  in  a  beautiful  ctimaar,  or  gradation  of  exprettion :  Faciinis  est,  rinciri  CTvem 
U'>inanum;  sct-Uu  vcrbcrari :  prope  parricidiiim  ntcari :  quid  dicam  in  crucem 
lollcn  ?  (Vid  Oral,  in  Verr.  Lib.  V.)  Jind eleevhere  Ite  tayt,  Nomen  ipsum  cru- 
('is,  absit  non  mo<1o  a  corpoi'c  civium  Romanonim,  sed  ctlam  a  c(»gitatione,oculis, 
anribus.  And  he  adtlt  concerning  it,  together  tviih  other  cnteltiet  that  attended  it, 
J  funim  enim  omnium  renim  non  solum  eventua,  atque  perpcssio,  sed  etiam  con^ 
i1itio,expectatio,  mt'ntio  ip^>a  denique,  indigna  cive  Romano,  alquc  homine  libetx> 
<-^t .  (Via.  Oral,  pro  C.  Rabir.)  At  for  the  cruefty  oft'.:'»  death,  it  ipot  to  ^at,  that 
tlw  g''ffatett  tortures  tfuit  arr  expretted  by  the  icord  ('rnciptut^  are  plainfy  derived 
from  Crux  :  and  to^  ofthr  Human  emperort,  teho  rwre  of  a  mere  merciful  ditpoti- 
liou  ihtm  othert,  conaiderivg  the  inhunumity  of  thit  hind  of  death,  vhen  they  expoted 
-aire  peritotu  for  their  crime*  to  fmblic  thame  vport  thr  crott,  ordered  themjlr^t  to  bo 
fphf  to  death  hi  the  ncTrd. 
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in  whom  he  was  well  pleased,  how  much  soever  he  bore  the 
extenud  marks  of  God  s  wrath^  or  abhorreace  of  our  sins,  for 
which  he  sufiered.  The  scripture  which  the  apostk  refers  to,  is 
in  Deut.  xzi.  22,  23*  from  whence  we  may  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that,  after  the  Jews  had  put  persons  to  death  for  no- 
torious crimes,  they  sometimes  hanged  diem  on  a  tree,  and  such 
were  deemed  accursed. 

The  common  punishments,  which  were  ordained,  in  scrip- 
ture, to  be  inflicted  on  malefactors,  were  burning,  slaying  wrai 
the  sword,  or  stoning ;  and  when  persons  were  hanged  up  be- 
fore the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  a  public  spectacle  to  others, 
it  was  done  after  they  were  slain :  thus  it  is  said,  that  Joshua 
smote  the  five  kings,  and  slew  them^  and  then  hanged  them  an 
Jive  trees  until  the  evenings  Josh.  x.  26.  so  David  slew  the  two 
men  that  murdered  Ishbosheth,  and  then  hanged  them  aver  the 
pool  in  Heshbon^  2  Sam.  iv.  12*  and,  inasmuch  as  these  are  said 
to  be  hanged  before  the  Lord^  it  was  a  significant  sign  of  God*a 
righteous  judgment  inflicted  on  them  for  their  crimes,  upon 
which  account  they  were  said  to  be  cursed  :  but  our  Saviour 
was  not  liable  to  the  curse  of  God,  as  one  who  had  committed 
any  crime  that  deserved  it ;  but  it  had  respect  to  the  kind  of 
death  which  he  endured  for  our  sins,  who  were  thereby  expo- 
sed to  the  curse,  or  condemning  sentence  of  the  law.  Thus  con- 
cerning Christ's  humiliation  in  his  death. 

We  are  now  to  consider  his  humiliation  after  lus  death. 
Though  the  greatest  pait  of  his  humiliation  was  finished  when 
he  yielded  up  tlie  ghost,  yet  his  state  of  humiliation  was  not 
fully  ended  till  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  therefore  it  is  obsen'ed 
in  the  latter  of  these  answers  we  are  now  explaining,  that  he 
was  buried,  and  continued  under  the  power  of  death  till  the 
third  day ;  which  lialh  been  othenvise  expressed  in  these  words. 
He  descended  into  helly  as  it  is  contained  in  that  Creed,  which 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  apostles.  Here  we  may  obscr\'e, 

1.  That  Christ  was  buried.  Before  this,  while  he  hanged  on 
the  cross,  he  had,  as  it  was  before  observed,  the  visible  mark 
of  the  curse  of  God  upon  him,  without  any  desert  of  his  own ; 
and  this  he  was  delivered  from,  when  he  was  taken  down  from 
thence.  It  was  a  ciislom,  among  the  Romans,  to  suffer  the  bo- 
dies of  those  that  were  crucified  to  hang  on  the  cross  till  they 
were  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  fowls  of  the  air,  or  turned  to 
corruption,  unless  they  were  given  to  their  relations  to  be  bu- 
ried, as  an  act  of  favour :  but,  in  this  instance,  we  may  observe, 
that  Christ's  implacable  enemies  desired  that  his  body  might  be 
taken  down  soon  after  he  was  dead ;  not  out  of  respect  to  him, 
but  for  fear  the  land  should  he  defiled,  as  God  had  ordained  in 
the  law,  that  if  a  person  were  hanged  on  a  tree^  his  body  should 
not  remain  all  night  upon  itj  but  must  be  buried^  lest  the  land 
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should  he  defilfd^  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.  and  they  were  the  more 
importunate  that  he  should  be  taken  down,  because  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  approaching  day,  John  xix.  31.  They  petitioned 
Pilate  for  it  with  one  view,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  ver.  38* 
with  another ;  he  begged  the  bodv  that  he  might  bury  it. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that,  after  the  Jews  had  done  their 
worst  against  him,  and  he  was  taken  from  the  cross,  there  was 
a  becoming  honour  and  respect  shewed  to  his  sacred  Body  ; 
and  herein  that  scripture  was  fulfilled,  He  mode  his  grave  with 
the  ivicked^  and  ivith  the  rich  in  his  deaths  Isa.  liii.  9.  which 
words,  indeed,  seem  to  have  some  difficulty  in  them,  as  they 
arc  thus  translated ;  for,  though  he  was  crucified  with  die  wick- 
ed, it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  made  his  grave  with  them  ; 
and  therefore  I  would  chuse  to  render  them,  as  some  exposi- 
tors do,"*^  His  grave  was  appointed^  viz*  by  his  persecutors,  to 
have  been  with  the  wicked^  that  is,  they  designed  to  have  thro\i-n 
him  into  the  common  grave  of  malefactors,  who  had  no  marks 
of  respect  shewn  dicm  :  but  it  was  otherwise-  with  Christ,  for 
he  made  his  grave  ivith  the  rich^  that  is,  he  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  a  rich  and  honourable  counsellor,  where  he 
himself  designed  to  lie,  which  he  had  thrown  out  of  the  Fock 
for  that  purpose.  This  honour,  as  the  prophet  observes,  was 
conferred  on  our  Saviour,  because  he  had  done  no  violence;  net'- 
ther  xuas  deceit  found  in  his  mouth* 

There  were  several  reasons  why  God  Ordained  that  he  should 
be  buried,  and  that  in  such  a  way  and  place,  as  he  was ;  for, 

(1.)  His  burial  was  a  convincing  proof  to  the  world  that  he 
was  really  dead ;  so  much  depended  upon  his  death,  that  it  was 
'  thought  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  abundant  evidence 
thereof.  It  is,  indeed,  expressly  said,  that  he  bowed  his  licad^ 
and  gave  up  the  ghost,  John  xix.  30.  and  his  enemies  were  con- 
vinced thereof,  and  therefore  thought  it  needless  to  break  his 
legs,  as  they  did  those  of  the  thieves,  who  were  crucified  with 
him ;  providence  ordering  this,  that  that  scripture  should  be 
fulfilled,  which  fore-signified,  tliat  a  bene  of  him  should  not  be 
broken.  But,  besides  this,  that  there  might  be  a  farther  proof 
that  he  was  really  dead,  it  is  said,  that,  even  when  they  knew 
it,  they  pierced  his  side,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  killed  him^ 
had  he  not  been  dead :  this  they  did,  that  they  might  be  sure 
he  was  dead,  before  thev  took  him  doM-n  from  the  cross,  chap. 
xix.  33^  34.  And  it  is  farther  obser\'ed,  that  Pilate,  his  unjust 
judge,  was  resolved  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  really  dead,  be- 
fore he  gave  orders  for  his  being  taken  down  from  the  cross : 
thus  it  is  said,  that  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead; 
and  calling  unto  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he 
had  been  any  while  dvadf  Mark  xv.  44»  It  may  be,  the  reason 

•  •   Sfe  Jjovfth  in  Uc 
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why  they  vere  !io  iniquisitxve  to  know  wkedier  he  were  re^r 
dead,  or  no,  wan  because  he  seemed  to  (fie  m  his  foil  socnpiis 
for  there  la  somethin!^  remarkable  in  that  ezpresnom  when  the 
evangelist  says,  Jesu.^  cried  with  a  hud  v^e^  and  g'oot  up  tki 
ghost^  vcr.  37.  whereby  it  appeared,  that  his  spirits  were  ntf 
so  much  exhausted,  but  that  he  mii^c  according  to  t^  count 
of  nature,  hare  lived  longer ;  but  he  seemed  by  aa  act  of  his 
own  will,  to  surrender  his  soul  to  God.  This  was  so  lemaiki- 
ble  an  occurrence,  that  it  was  not  merely  by  accisicnc  ibax  icis 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist;  and,  indeed,  it  w^s  the  ncansof 
the  centurion\s  conviction  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,Ter.i9L 

^2.)  Providence  ordered  that  he  should  be  buried  bv  penov 
of  reputation  and  honour,  that  so  the  world  migfat  know,  tfac 
how  much  soever  the  rude  multitude  despised  him,  pet  sobs  of 
figure  and  character  in  the  world  paid  a  due  reelect  to  hiB» 
Juhn  xix.  39,  40. 

(3.)  It  was  farther  ordained,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  i 
new  tomb,  wherein  never  man  was  laid ;  that  so  his  resurrec- 
tion might  be  more  fully  demonstrated,  that  none  might  pre- 
tend that  another  was  raised  instead  of  him,  since  no  omer  «s 
buried  in  this  grave. 

The  fine  linen,  in  which  his  body  was  wrapped,  and  the  sweet 
spices,  or  perfumed  ointment,  with  which  it  was  cmbdmed, 
was  not  only  agreeable  to  the  method  of  sepulture,  used  bv  Ac 
Jews,  but  it  was  a  public  testimony  of  that  respect  which  lu 
friends  bore  to  him,  to  whom  his  memory  was  precious :  so 
that  Nicodemus,  who,  before  this,  was  afraid  to  come  publickiy 
to  him,  or  who,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  first,  came  to  Jesus  bv  night, 
brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aioe-u  f^uf  thcij  took  the  Mu  sf 
y«w*,  and  ivGXind  it  in  linen  clothes^  with  the  spices^  as  the  man- 
ner of  the  yews  is  to  burtj^  chap.  xix.  30,  40. 

2.  As  Christ  died,  and  was  buried,  so  he  continued  under 
the  power  of  death  till  the  third  day ;  this  the  apostle  caUs. 
Death's  having  dominion  ever  him^  Kom.  vi.  9.  and  it  must  be 
reckoned  a  part  of  his  humiliation,  as  well  as  the  act  of  dy- 
ing; for, 

Xst^  Though  his  soul  enjoyed  the  bliss  and  happiness  of  hei- 
vcn,  immediately  after  his  death,  as  he  tells  the  penitent  thief, 
that  that  dat)  he  should  be  with  him  in  paradise^  Luke  xxiii.  4w. 
yet,  inasmuch  as  it  was,  when  separate,  in  a  state  of  imperfec- 
tion, and  had  a  natural  desire,  and  hope  of  rc-union  with  tbc 
body,  this  argues  that  there  were  some  degrees  of  perfect  hlcs- 
scrlness,  that  it  was  not  then  possessed  of. 

2dhj^  So  long  as  he  continued  under  the  power  of  death,  he 
was  not  fully  discharged  by  the  justice  of  QxoA ;  neither  was 
the  work  of  satisfaction  complete,  till  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  and  to  have  fully  conquered  death  ani 
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hell,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  death;  this  was  therefore  a 
part  of  his  humiliatioiu 

3i//y,  His  body,  while  remaining  a  prisoner  in  the  grave, 
could  not  actively  bring  that  glory  to  God,  which  it  did  before, 
or  would  do  after  its  resurrection ;  and  it  was,  at  that  time,  in- 
capable of  the  heavenly  blessedness,  and,  in  particular,  of  to 
being  so  glorious  a  body,  as  now  it  is. 

All  these  things  attending  the  state  of  separate  souls,  or  the 
unseen  state,  into  which  Christ  is  said  to  go,  immediately  after 
his  death,  some  call,  as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer,  his  de* 
scent  into  hell,  which  is  what  we  are  next  to  consider :  but, 
since  this  is  largely  and  judiciously  handled  by  several  writers^* 
I  shall  insist  on  it  with  brevity.  And, 

[l.]  Consider  it  as  founded  on  scripture,  as  the  judicious 
Cadvin  does,!  without  regard  had  to  its  being  inserted  in  any 
creed  of  human  composure :  thus  it  is  said.  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption^  Acts  ii.  27 •  where  it  seems,  as  the  author  but  now 
mentioned  observes,  to  be  put  before  his  death ;  and  therefore 
he  supposes,  tliat  the  apostle  hereby  intends  the  suiFerings  which 
our  Saviour  endured  in  his  soul,  which  were  not,  in  all  respects, 
unlike  the  punishment  due  to  sin  in  hell :  and  herein  he  is  fol* 
lowed  by  several  modern  writers;  and  the  principal  reason, 
which  they  assign  for  it,  is,  because,  as  our  Surety,  he  endured 
all  the  essential  parts  of  that  punishment,  which  our  sins  had 
deserved ;  and  therefore  they  suppose,  that  he  endured  an  af- 
flicdve  sensation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  is  endured  in  hclL 

But,  though  I  would  not  extenuate  Christ's  sufferings,  espe- 
cially in  that  part  thereof,  that  was  most  formidable  to  him, 
which  was  the  cup  that  he  desired,  if  it  vcre  possible,  that  it 
might  pass  from  him ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  any  thing  less 
than  a  view  which  he  had  of  the  wrath  of  God,  due  to  our  sins, 
would  fill  him  with  that  horror  and  amazement,  which  he  ex- 
pressed :  yet  we  ought  carefully  to  distinguish  between  this  part 
of  his  sufferings,  and  the  punishment  of  sin  in  hell,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  exempted  from  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  a  con- 
stant sense  of  the  everlasting  displeasure  of  God,  together  with 
despair  of  any  better  condition,  or  the  least  relaxation,  as  a  ju- 
dicious writer  observes.^  And  besides,  it  is  expressly  said,  in 
this  scripture,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul ;  which  shews,  that 
though  he  might  be  destitute  of  the  comfortable  sense  of  God's 
presence,  which  occasioned  him  to  cry  out.  My  God^  my  God^ 

*  Vid.  H'if,  hi  Symbol  Exerdtat.  18.  and  Pearson  on  tlie  Creed.  Article  5.  aitd 
Parkvr  de  detcensu  Ckriati  atl  mftree. 

t  Vid.  fnsHtut,  Lib.  II  caff.  16.  ^  10. 
'    1  Fid- PeatsQii  on  the  Ct'e^df  Jrlic.  5m 
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Tvhij  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  \xt  he  was  not  destitute  of  tlic 
supporting  presence  of  God,  nor  separate  from  his  love,  which 
always  redounded  to  his  Person ;  though  the  effects  of  God's 
wrath,  whicii  he  bore,  might  fill  him  with  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness, from  the  afflictive  view,  which  he  had  thereof  in  his  soul. 
However,  though  the  sense  of  this  text  must  be  thus  qualified, 
if  we  suppose  that  it  denotes  Christ's  sufferings  in  his  soul  be- 
fore his  death ;  yet  it  docs  not  sufficiently  appear  that  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of  his  sufferings  antecedent  to  it;  because  it  is  brought 
in  as  an  argument,  to  prove  tliat  he  should  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  accordingly  his  flesh  is  said  to  rest  in  hope ;  therefore 
vft  shall  proceed, 

[2.]  To  consider  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  as  contained  in 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  apostles,  which  is  particularly  referred  to,  in  the  answer 
under  our  present  consideration,  wherein  it  is  put  after  his 
death.   Here  something^  might  have  been  premised  concerning 
that  Creed  in  general,  and  the  reason  of  inserting  this  arucle  in 
it :  but  this  having  been  insisted  on  with  gi-cat  judgment  by- 
others,'*^  all  that  I  shall  add,  is,  that  notwithstanding  what  we 
meet  with  in  some  fabulous  and  spurious  writings,  this  Creed 
was  not  compiled  by  the  aix)sdcs,  how  consonant  soever  it  be 
to  the  doctrines  laid  down  bv  them :  for  we  have  no  account 
given  of  it  by  any  ancient  writers  before  the  fourth  century, 
therefore  it  is  of  later  date,  than  either  the  Nicene  or  Athaiia- 
isiun  Creed ;  the  former  of  wliich  was  composed  about  the  year 
<^f  our  Lord  325y  the  latter  not  long  alter  it.    In  the   Nicene 
('rccil,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell, 
thou)[j;h  the  Alhanasum  Creed  inserts  it ;  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion therein  of  his  beiiij^  huried.   The  words  are  these :   He  de- 
scended into  hell,  and  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead : 
lioiu  whtncc  some  conclude,  that  nothing  else  is  intended  but 
his  bcinti;  buried,  c-r  cciitinuinj^j  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  till  his 
resurrection,  (c/)    Sorae  think,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  marp;i- 
n:d  note  in  some  copies  of  this  Creed,  to  explain  what  is  meant 

•    Viil.  Hist  Of'/  flfthe  Gf.'osiifit  Ci'ctd. 

%  ft'  m 


(a)  The  Cn'cd  called  th-'  \y.?i  .:\s'  is  not  oficrctl  by  the  first  writers  In  uliom 
it  is  t'o'inJ,  upon  Its  own  untlu  ri*'-  TIk-v  allfi^ipt  to  prove  it  fnmi  the  scrip- 
*:ires,  ujul  we  can  rcci.*i\v  it  in  r.o  ijtlici*  way.  The  article  "  lie  (U'sccndc<l  into 
\x\V*  did  not  orijjliially  wimi.i  i:;  \.\w  V.u^\k:7\\  nor  in  tht*  Itonian  crccdi  it  was  lirbl 
ri'.nd  in  the  creed  uf  Aciulkia,  wMch  had  nolhinjj of  ( '.hrist's  burial;  and  no 
<ioubt  as  a^m  is  oflcu  put  fc-r  ti.-j  j,';*-»^^'»  tliis  article  meant  in  it  his  burial.  \\  hcti 
.  i-ertod  I'roiu  thrnce  inlj  the  two  (»thf;*  crccdn,  whii-ii  ntcntioned  his  burial  aU 


'^  )  \\  is  Uuc.  JSut  ^It^rC'  a!;d  tfj.-r  urc  ^ruch  taken  11^  Uic  uuisible  workl  ur  M;pa> 
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:  by  his  descending  into  hell,  namely,  that  he  was  buried ;  which 
-    die  compilers  of  the  apostles  Creed  afterwards  thought  to  be  a 
1  part  of  the  Creed  itself,  and  therefore  they  add,  that  he  died^ 
z  was  buried,  and  descended  into  hell.    But  passing  by  this  cri- 
:.  tical  remark,  concerning  the  reason  of  the  insertion  hereof  in 
I  this  article,  wc  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  this  is  explained, 
:.  ^y  various  writers,  who  treat  on  this  subject.   And, 
-:  '  •  (1-)  The  Papists  and  Lutherans  assert  that  our  Saviour  de- 
i.   scended  locally  into  hell  after  his  death ;  not  to  suffer  any  of 
.  the  torments  that  are  endured  there,  but  to  shew  himself  as  a 
:    conqueror  over  those  who  are  detained  in  it,  and  triumph  over 
them.   As  for  the  Papists,  they  suppose,  that  he  went  dso  into 
:   a  place,  which  they  describe  *  as  a  prison,  where  the  souls  of 
^    the  old  Testament-saints  were  detained,  as  being  incapable  of 
entering  into  heaven,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  a  sufficient  dis- 
coverj'  of  Christ  and  the  gospel  made  to  them,  while  they  were 
here  on  earth ;  and  therefore  they  were  detained  in  this,  which 
we  may  call  a  fictitious  place,  which  they  represent  as  being  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell ;  not,  indeed,  according  to  them,  a  place 
of  torment,  but  they  suppose  it  was  such,  in  which  they  were 
destitute  of  the  heavenly  blessedness ;  and  they  add,  that  im- 
mediately after  Christ  appeared  among  them,  and  manifested 
himself  to  them,  they  believed ;  in  which  sense  they  understand 
that  scripture,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  ffospei  was  preached  to 
them  that  are  dead^  1  Pet.  iv.  6.  and,  upon  this,  he  carried  them 
with  him  into  heaven.   This  opinion  of  Christ's  descending  lo- 
cally into  hell,  is  very  absurd,  and  contrary  to  scripture ;  par- 

ticularlvn 

Isty  To  what  he  says  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross, 
To-day  thou  shalt  be  xuith  me  in  paradise^  Luke  xxiii.  43.  by 
which,  doubtless  he  means  heaven,  which  is  called  paradise  in 
other  scriptures,  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  compared  with  4.  and  Rev.  ii.  7« 

•  Thit  t/u'i/  call  IJmbut  Patrum. 


rate  state,  of  tlie  grxKl,  as  well  as  evil,  both  in  the  old  and  new  Testament,  and 
this  was  thought  b\  Jews  and  CentUes  to  be  under  the  surface.  Thus  Abraham 
and  Lazanis  were  supposed  tlierc,  and  Samuel  to  have  been  called  up  from 
thence.  Christ  asscrtinj^  his  divinity,  must  allege  he  came  from  heaven,  fur  that 
%vas  the  pLicc  of  God.  lie  also  returned  thither,  and  is  to  come  from  tlience ;  yet 
he  has  gone  to  prepare  a  pluce,  and  his  disciples  expected  by  his  promise  to  be 
with  him,  and  so  all  otlier  ('hristians.  His  descent  therefore  means  that  his  soul» 
when  separated  from  his  body,  was  immediately  with  the  separate  spirits,  w1k> 
aru  happy,  and  so  suid  to  l>e  in  paradise.  l)ut  whether  above,  or  below  Uie  sur« 
face,  is  unimportant.  Xone  but  ihc  Divine  Spirit  is  ubiquitar)',  but  tlie  transi- 
tions of  others  may  be  as  (^nick  as  thought.  They  have  means  of  commimication 
with  each  otlier,  anil  can  receive  what  answers  to  our  sense  of  light,  witliout  bo- 
dily senses,  and  no  doubt  rostly  more  satisfactorily,  than  we  do  in  our  most  vi- 
vid dreams.  The  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  was,  anid  is,  omnipresent;  for  he  de- 
cUretl  lie  was  in  be:iven  whilst  on  earth,  and  it  is  not  probiu>lc  that  his  human 
Mu\  *.va9  sqiaratcd  from  this  tftnr  bis  dcuth  any  more  than  durxDg  his  hie. 
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The  method  which  the  Papists  take  to  evade  the  forct  of  this 
argument,  is,  by  pretending  that  our  Saviour  speaks  of  his  be- 
ing with  him  in  heaven,  as  be  is  there  in  his  divine  nature  ;  or, 
since  that  appears  to  be  so  great  a  stram  on  the  sense  of  the 
text,  that  very  few  will  much  regard  it ;  they  have  another  eva- 
sion, which  is  as  litde  to  the  purpose,  by  pretending,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  stop  put  after  the  words  to  day ;  and  so  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  now  at  this  time,  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise,  or  heaven,  when  I  ascend  into  it,  after  I 
have  desceiKied  into  hell,  and  that  other  place  which  I  must  go 
to,  before  I  come  to  heaven :  but  this  sense  of  the  text  is  so 
evasive,  that  none,  who  read  the  scripture  impartially,  can  auiH 
pose  that  it  is  just;  and  therefore  nothing  farther  need  be  said 
to  it. 

2dhf<f  It  appears  that  Christ  immediately  went  into  heaven, 
as  to  his  soul,  when  he  died  upon  the  cross,  from  his  last  words, 
Fmther^  into  thine  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;  which  having 
saidy  he  gave  up  theghosty  Luke  xxiii.  46.  Tliis  giving  up  him- 
self to  God,  implies  a  desire  that  God  would  receive  his  spi- 
rit ;  even  as  Stephen  said,  with  his  dying  breath.  Lord  ycsua^ 
receive  my  spirit^  Acts  vii.  SO.  Christ,  in  effect,  desires  that 
God  would  receive  his  spirit ;  and  can  we  suppose  this  prayer 
to  be  unanswered,  or  that  he  was  not  immediately  received  in- 
to heaven  ? 

We  might  farther  have  sHomti  how  little  ground  they  have 
to  conclude  that  Christ  wiMit  to  prx*ach  the  gospel  to  those,  who, 
by  reason  of  tlic  darkness  of"  the  Old  'rcstanicnt-dispensation, 
were  detained  in  prison,  as  hcin^;  unfit  for  the  heavenly  state : 
but  the  falseness  of  this  Lupposilion  has  been  considered  else- 
where,* and  therelbrc  pass  it  over  at  present.  And  as  for  that 
scripture,  which  they  brinjj  in  defcnee  hereof,  that  Christ  went 
and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  it  is  plain 
from  the  context,  that  the  apostle  means  nothing  else  thereby, 
but  his  sending  Noah  to  preach  to  the  old  world,  who  were 
disobedient,  and,  for  thi;»,  were  sent  into  the  prison  of  hell, 
ftfter  the  lonf^-sujffcring^  of  God  had  xuaitcd  on  them  while  the 
ark  7C(JS  building,  Huw  easy  a  matter  is  it  for  those,  who  re- 
gard but  the  analojc^y  of  faith,  or  the  context  of  those  scrip- 
tures, which  they  bring  in  defence  of  their  wild  absurdities,  to 
pretend  to  prove  any  thing  from  scripture !  (ji) 

•  See  Vol.  I.  ptt^e  34,  5.5,  undpcgc  JOy,  ante. 


(a)  1  i*etcp  iii.  IS.  descrihcs  t!ie  siificriiij^s,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Clirist, 
as  etic.()iir:tu^'m<*nt  fur  tlic  siincrin^:»aiiit!».  I'licrc  arv  no  prepusitions  bofurc  j<^, 
and  Tftiufjiali  (flc-sli  and  spirit :)  our  traiiiilators  hare  t:ikrn  the  former  as  tl>e  da- 
live  utWic  part  tijft'cird,  the  hiltor  as  the  iLativc  of  the  cause;  andha^*e  expressed 
tlie  former  by  »n,  tlie  latter  Ivy  btf.  Sonic  prcfxisition,  or  pre|>ositioiis  roust  be  in- 
fecrtui  in  the  troiudatioii.  It  u  said,  to  prcsen-e  the  aiitiihcsis,  the  same  sliuuld 
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As  to  what  they  say  coBcernmg  Chriat^B  descending  into 
hell,  to  triumph  over  the  devila,  and  others,  who  were  there 
plunged  into  that  abysa  of  misery,  this  conjecture  has  no  foun^- 
dation  in  scripture.  We  read,  indeed  of  his  apoiling  principaR'' 
tieg  aad  powers  J  and  maiiMff  a  shew  of  them  openly^  triumphing 
over  them  /  but  it  was  fit  his  cross^  and  not  in  hell,  Cot  iL  15. 
and  elsewhere  of  his  destroying  him  that  had  thepcrwer  of  deaths 
that  isy  the  devHy  Heb.  ii«  14.  But  it  was  not  by  going  in  his 
own  Person  into  that  place,  where  he  is  detuned  in  chains  qf 
darkness ;  it  was  not  by  any  thing  done  by  him  after  his  death, 
but,  as  it  b  expressed,  by  death,  as  he  purchased  that  victoiy, 
which  he  obtained  over  him  on  the  cross,  which  was  the  seat 
of  his  triumph  in  this  respect;  and  therefore  there  is  no  founr 
dation  to  assert  his  local  descent  into  hell. 

(3.)  The  most  probable  opinion  concerning  Christ's  descent 
into  hell,  which  I  cannot  but  acquiesce  in,  is  what  is  observed 
in  this  answer,  as  implying  his  continuing  in  the  state  of  the 
dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death  till  the  third  day.  The 
word  hcll^  indeed,  in  our  English  tongue,  generally,  ii  not  al- 
ways, signifies  that  place  of  torment,  which  they  are  ac^udged 
to,  who  are  for  ever  excluded  from  the  divine  favour :  thus  it 
is  said,  concerning  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  that  in  hell  he 
lift  up  his  eyesj  being  in  torments^  Luke  xvi«  23.  But  the  He- 

be  repeated,  and  so  it  wiU  be ;  "  Was  quickened  in  the  Spirit/*  which  will  reSer 
to  his  human  soul.  But  his  human  soul  was  not  dead,  and  could  not  be  quickea- 
ed.  And  it  is  absurd  to  substitute  the  adjective  quick^  (as  Dr.  ilorseley  has  done) 
for  this  is  to  nuke,  not  translate  scripture.  Nor  could  his  humm  soul  quicken 
his  body;  it  was  the  power  of  God,  whether  we  understand  by  Spirit  bis  divine 
nature,  the  person  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  Now  as  the  word  Spirit 
here  cannot  mean  his  human  soul,  this  passage  will  not  prove  that  it  went  to  any 
place,  or  prison,  whatever. 

JSytohich,  (ver.  19.)  relates  to  the  Divine  Spirit:  he,  that  is,  Christ,  vent 
(mftv^  liaving  gone,)  preached  (this  is  also  tlie  indefinite  past  tense)  to  the  spi- 
riti  inpriwn.  The  omission  of  the  substantive  verb  makes  tiie  present  tense;  uid 
the  spirits  here  spoken  of  were  still  in  prison,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  this  epistle, 
luid  therefore  whether  good  or  evil,  tliey  had  not  been  set  at  large  by  Christ  from 
their  imprisonment.  The  word  ditcbediint  is  also  the  indefinite  participle,  ff'enr, 
preached,  and  ditebedient,  are  all  the  same  tense ;  and,  coming  together,  evident- 
ly relate  to  the  same  time.  n*7i  tit  connect  them  with,  and  pin  them  down  to  the 
time  of  the  verb  vaited,  vhich  is  the  unfinished  action,  -aqe  rndtin^r^  the  tense, 
which  is  most  definite,  and  in  this  case  actiuUy  connected  with  absolute  time, 
to  wit,  *<  m  the  dayn  of  JS'oak.**  The  ffoitig"  forth,  the  p\^eachintt,  and  the  dienbc" 
fUence,  were  therefore  all,  as  weU  as  the  vaiting  of  God,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and 
not  between  tlie  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  reason  that  the  Apostle  fixes  on  the  fearfiil  example  of  rejectinjif  divine  in- 
structions in  the  ilays  of  Noab,  was  probably  tliat  Noah  had  been  calkd  In  scrip- 
ture a  preacher  of  rightesumess  •  the  Lord  lud  also  said  of  that  generation,  that 
his  Spirit  Mho\ddnot  al-mayt  ttrive  loith  mail,  which  im))lies,  that  his  Spirit  dkl  gi> 
forth  with  the  preaching  of  that  age ;  and  tlielr  disobedience  was  proved  by  their 
destruction  by  the  deluge  \  and  ui;>r  «1?at1i  in  imncii'.tency  was  a  proof  of  theif 
everlasting  punlsbmpnt 
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brew  and  Greek  words,*  which  vc  often  translate  heU^  hare 
not  only  that,  but  another  sense  affixed  to  them,  as  they  some- 
times signify  the  grave ;  so  our  translators  frequently  render 
the  word ;  as  when  Jacob  speaks  of  bringing-  dcivn  his  grag 
hairs  Tcith  sorr^nv  to  the  grave^  Gen.  zlii.  38*  and  elsewhere  id 
i&  said.  The  Lsrd  kiiltth  and  maketh  aGve;  he  bring-etA  doxmh 
grave^  and  hringeth  up^  1  Sam.  ii.  6.  And  it  is  taken  for  the 
scale  of  the  dead  :  thus  Jacob,  when  he  thought  that  his  sod 
Joseph  was  torn  in  pieces,  without  being  l^d  in  the  grave,  sajs^ 
iMiU  g3  dsvn  irUs  the  gravey  unto  my  son^  Gciu  xxxviu  35. 
Then:  are  many  other  places  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  so 
rendered ;  and  as  for  the  Greek  word,  that,  according  to  in 
proper  derivation  and  signification,  denotes  the  state  of  the  deadi 
or  the  unseen  state :  thus  our  Saviour,  after  death,  conbnned 
in  the  stare  of  the  dead,  his  soul  being  separate  from  his  body- 
till  the  third  dav,  when  his  state  of  humiliation  was  finished* 
This  leads  us  to  consider  Christ^s  state  of  exaltation. 


\ 


Quest.  LI-  What  ivas  the  estate  of  Chris  fs  exaltation  ? 

Answ.  The  estate  of  Christ'*s  exaltation  comprehendeth  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  sitting  at  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  his  coming  again  to  judge  the  world. 

QrrsT-  LII.  Ihw  xvas  Christ  exalted  in  his  resurrection^ 

Avsw.  Christ  was  exalted  in  his  resurrection,  in  that,  not  hiv- 
ing seen  corruption  in  death,  of  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  be  held,  and  having  the  very  same  body  in  which  he 
suffered,  with  the  essential  properties  thereof,  but  without 
mortality  and  other  common  infirmities  belonging  to  this  life, 
really  united  to  his  soul,  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  thf 
third  day,  by  his  own  power ;  whereby  he  declared  himself 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  to  have  satisfied  divine  justice,  to  have 
vanquished  death,  and  him  tlpt  had  the  power  of  it,  ant!  to 
be  Liord  of  quick  and  dead ;  all  which  he  did  as  a  public 
Person,  the  Head  of  his  church,  for  their  justification,  quick- 
ning  in  g^cc,  support  against  enemies,  and  to  assure  them 
of  their  resurrection  from  the  dead  at  the  last  dav. 

THE  former  of  these  answers  containing  only  a  general  ac- 
count of  what  is  particularly  insisted  on  in  some  follow  - 
ing  answers,  we  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider  Christ  as 
exalted  in  his  resurrection.  And  accordingly  we  may  obsene, 
I.  That  he  did  not  see  corruption  in  death.  Corruption  accor- 
ding to  our  common  acceptation  of  the  word*;  import*!  two  thin;^ 
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1.  The  dissolution  of  the  frame  of  nature,  or  the  separation 
of  soul  and  body,  in  which  sense  every  one  that  dies  sees  cor- 
ruption ;  for  death  is  the  dissolution,  or  separation  of  the  two 
constituent  parts  of  man ;  which  therefore  the  apostle  calls  the 
dissolution  of  this  earthly  tabernacle^  2  Cor.  v.  1.  Now  when 
our  Saviour  is  said  not  to  see  corruption,  it  is  not  to  be  under* 
stood  in  this  sense ;  because  he  really  died. 

2.  It  consists  principally  in  the  body's  being  putrified,  or 
turned  into  dust.  In  this  sense  it  is  said.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption^  Acts  ii.  27.  which  is  explain- 
ed in  a  following  verse,  in  which  is  said,  that  his  Jlesh  did  not 
see  corruption^  ven  31.  i.  e.  he  did  not  continue  long  enough 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  for  his  body  to  be  corrupted,  which  it 
would  have  been,  without  a  continued  miracle,  had  it  lain  many 
days  in  the  grave. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  to  lie  two  or  three  days  in  the  grave 
is  sufficient  to  contract  some  degree  of  corruption ;  therefore 
Christ's  body  could  not,  in  all  respects,  be  free  trom  corruption* 

To  this  we  answer,  diat  there  was  a  peculiar  hand  of  provi- 
dence, in  keeping  it  from  being  corrupted,  during  that  short 
space  of  time,  in  which  it  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead, 
which  was  an  indication  of  the  great  regard  which  God  had  to 
him,  his  sufferings  therein  being  now  at  an  end.  But  there  may 
be  another  reason  hereof  assigned,  inasmuch  as  the  filth  of  sin 
is  sometimes  illustrated  by  things  putrified  and  corrupted,' to 
beget  in  us  a  d>j testation  thereof;  therefore  God  wonld  not  suf- 
fer the  body  of  Christ  to  be  corrupted  ;  as  his  soul  had  not  the 
least  taint  of  moral  corruption  in  life,  it  was  not  expedient  that 
his  body  should  have  the  least  mark  or  emblem  of  it  in  death. 
And  it  was  also  necessary,  that  his  body  should  not  see  cor- 
ruption, by  being  turned  into  dust,  as  the  bodies  of  all  men  will 
be ;  otherwise  we  could  not  have  had  so  evident  a  proof,  that 
the  same  body  which  died,  was  raised  again  from  the  dead, 
which  will  be  farther  insisted  on,  under  a  following  head,  when 
we  consider  the  reason  why  he  rose  again  so  soon  as  the  third 
dav. 

th  It  was  not  possible  for  our  Saviour  to  be  held  any  longer 
under  the  power  of  death :  this  is  taken  from  Acts  ii.  24.  For 
the  understanding  whereof,  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  had  he  continued  always  under  the  power  of  death, 
it  would  have  argued  the  insufficiency  of  his  satisfaction,  so 
that  his  obedience  in  life,  and  his  sufferings  in  death,  could  not 
have  attained  the  end  designed  thereby ;  and  consequently  the 
infinite  worth  and  value  thereof  would,  in  effect,  have  been  de- 
nied. Therefore  the  justice  of  God  being  fully  satisfied,  it  could 
not  refuse  to  release  him  out  of  prison,  that  is,  to  raise  him. 
from  the  dead. 
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2.  It  was  not  Dossible  that  he  should  be  held  any  longer  un- 
der the  power  ot  death,  than  till  the  third  day,  because  die  pur- 
ppse  ana  promise  of  God  must  have  its  accomplishment.  Andf 
indeed,  he  was  given  to  understand,  before  he  suffered,  that  his 
body  should  be  detained  no  longer  in  the  grave ;  as  he  iiui- 
mates  to  his  followers.  Destroy  this  temple^  arid  in  three  days  I 
will  reuse  it  upy  John  ii.  19.  'fhis  event,  therefore,  was  propo- 
sed as  a  sign,  and  an  appeal  is  made  thereunto,  for  the  confir- 
mation  of  his  mission  and  doctrine ;  therefore  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  be  held  any  longer  in  the  grave. 

III.  We  are  to  prove,  that  Christ  actually  rose  again  from 
die  dead.  The  two  main  proofs,  necessary  to  support  our  faith 
herein,  are,  1.  A  sufficient  testimony  given  hereof  by  crea- 
tures, 2.  A  faither  confirmation  of  it  by  miracles,  which  are  a 
divine  testimony.  Both  these  we  have ;  and  it  may  be  farther 
observed,  that  the  great  ends  of  his  death  and  resurrection  are 
fully  obtained,  as  appears  by  daily  experience ;  all  which  af- 
forded us  unquestionable  matter  of  conviction. 

Fimty  As  to  the  former  sort  of  testimony.  It  was  attested 
by  sufficient,  imdeniable  evidence ;  as, 

1.  By  two  aneels,  who  were  sent  from  heaven,  as  the  first 
witnesses  thereof;  they  are  described  as  being  in  shininff  ffar- 
mcnts^  who  said^  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?  he 
is  not  here  J  but  is  risen,  Luke  xxiv.  4—6.  They  are  called  in- 
deed, two  men,  because  they  appeared  in  human  form ;  but  ano- 
ther evangelist  calls  them  txuo  angels^  John  xx.  12. 

2.  It  was  attested,  by  several  men  and  women,  who  were  his 
familiar  friends  and  followers  before  his  death,  and  saw  and 
conversed  with  him,  after  his  resurrection,  and  therefore  had 
sufficient  proof  that  it  was  he  who  suffered  that  was  raised  from 
the  dead.  And,  lest  the  testimony  of  his  apostles  should  not  be 
reckoned  suilicient,  though  there  were  enough  of  them  to  attest 
this  matter,  he  was  afterwards  seen  by  a  great  number,  namely. 
Above  Jive  hundred  brethren  at  onccy  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  and  surely^ 
all  these  could  not  be  deceived,  in  a  matter  of  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  that  they  should  have 
the  fullest  conviction. 

Now  that  it  was  morally  impossible,  that  his  disciples,  in 
particular,  should  be  imposed  on,  will  farther  appear,  if  we 
consider, 

(1.)  That  they  were  his  intimate  associates;  it  was  for  this 
rea.'}On,  among  others,  that  providence  ordered  that  he  should 
appear  to,  and  converse  mosdy  with  them :  had  he  appeai*ed 
to  others,  who  never  knew  him  before,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  though  they  could  not  question  his 
being  alive,  whilst  they  conversed  with  him ;  yet  they  might 
doubt  whether  he  wns  the  same  person  who  died,  and  so  ws^3 
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taiscd  from  the  dead :  and  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  that  such 
could  receive  a  full  conviction,  as  to  this  matter,  without  a  mi- 
racle :  but,  when  he  appeared  to  those  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  before  his  death,  the  conviction  is  easy  and 
natural;  for. 

If  his  countenance,  or  outward  appearance,  as  much  resem- 
bled what  it  was  before  his  death,  as  ours  after  a  fit  of  sickness 
does  what  it  was  before ;  then  his  aspect,  or  external  appearancp 
to  them,  would  afford  such  matter  of  conviction,  as  very  few 
pretend  to  gainsay ;  especially,  considering  it  was  but  three  days 
since  they  saw  him,  before  he  was  crucified.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
,  jected  to  this,  that  his  countenance  was  so  altered,  that  it  was 
hard  to  know  him  by  it,  insomuch  that  Mary,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  when  she  first  saw  him,  mistook  him  for 
the  gardener,  John  xx.  14, 15.  and  it  is  said,  that,  aftrr  this  he 
appeared  in  another  Jbrm  unto  two  ofthem^  Mark  xvi.  12. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  scriptures,  Mary  might  easily  mis- 
take him  for  another  person,  through  surprize,  and  not  look- 
ing stedfasdy  on  him,  as  not  expecting  to  see  him.  This  her 
mistake,  therefore,  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  though  we 
suppose  his  countenance  not  much  to  diifer  from  what  it  was 
before  his  death. 

As  to  the  other  scripture,  which  speaks  of  his  appearing,  in 
another  form^  to  two  of  his  disciples,  as  they  walked  into  th& 
country ;  this  is  mentioned,  with  some  particular  enlargement 
by  the  evangelist  Luke,  together  with  the  conversation  our  Sa- 
viour had  with  them ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  their  eyeu  were 
holden^  that  they  should  not  know  him^  Luke  xxiv.  16.  and  that 
afterwards  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  him^  ver.  ilm 
yizy  we  not,  from  hence,  suppose,  that  tncre  was  something; 
preternatural,  either  in  the  change  of  Christ^s  countenance,  to 
the  end  that,  at  first,  they  should  not  know  him ;  or  else,  that 
there  was  some  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  that 
prevented  their  knowing  him  ?    If  the  former  of  these  be  sup- 
posed, as  agreeable  to  St.  Mark's  words,  relating  to  his  appear- 
ing in  another  form  ;  this  miracle  will  not  give  sufficient  occar 
sion  for  us  to  conclude  that  our  Saviour's  countenance  was  a^ 
much  altered,  when,  in  other  instances,  he  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples, that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  knowliim  there- 
by :  but,  if  this  should  be  allowed ;  or,  if  it  should  be  objec- 
ted, that  the  most  intimate  friends  may  mistake  the  person 
whom  they  see,  if  there  be  nothing  else  to  judge  by,  but  the 
likeness  ojf  his  countenance,  to  what  it  was  before ;  then  let 
Us  add, 

(2.)  Tliat  our  Saviour  not  only  appeared  to  his  disciples,  but 
conversed  with  them,  and  brought  to  their  remembrance  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  them  before  his  drath :  tiius  h^ 
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says.  These  are  the  -words  that  I  spake  unto  you  tohUe  Izuas  yet 
tvith  you^  &c.  Luke  xxiv.  44.  Now,  when  a  person  not  only 
discovers  himself  to  others,  but  brings  to  mind  private  conver- 
sation that  had  before  passed  between  them,  at  particular  tiroes 
and  places ;  this  leaves  no  ground  to  doubt  whether  it  be  d» 
aame  person,  or  no.  Therefore  his  appearing  to,  and  conver- 
sing with  tus  intimate,  particular  friends,  and  calling  to  mind 
former  conversation  held  with  them  before  his  death,  proves 
that  he  was  the  same  Person  that  had  lived  before ;  and  con- 
sequently they  might  be  as  sure  that  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  as  they  were  that  he  died. 

3.  Those  persons,  who,  after  his  resurrection,  were  witnesses 
to  the  truth  hereof  to  the  world,  were  \try  worthy  of  credit;  for, 

(1.)  They  were  of  such  a  temper,  that  they  would  believe  no- 
thing themselves,  but  upon  the  fullest  evidence ;  and  this  they 
had  to  such  an  extreme,  as  is  uncommon ;  providence  so  order- 
ing it,  that  we  might,  from  thence,  be  more  sure  that  we  were 
not  imposed  on  by  their  report.  They  were  incredulous,  even 
to  a  fault ;  for, 

1^/,  Though  they  had  sufficient  intimation  given  them^  that 
our  Saviour  would  rise  from  the  dead,  at  that  time  that  he  real- 
ly did,  and  were  also  credibly  informed  by  the  women,  who 
had  an  account  hereof  from  the  angel,  that  he  was  risen ;  yet 
it  is  said.  Their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  taksj  and  they 
ieiieved  them  not^  chap.  xxiv.  11. 

2dly^  After  they  had  received  a  farther  account  of  this  mat- 
ter, from  those  two  disciples,  who  conversed  with  him,  going 
to  Emmaus,  and  therefore  had  sufficient  ground,  from  them,  to 
conclude  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead;  yet,  when  our  Sa 
viour,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  reporting  this  matter  to 
thorn,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were  terrijied^  as  if 
they  had  seen  a  spirit y  Luke  xxiv.  36,  37.  This  farther  disco- 
vers how  much  they  were  disinclined  to  believe  any  thing, 
without  greater  evidence  than  what  is  generally  demanded  in 
like  cases. 

Zdly^  The  report  given  by  the  rest  of  the  disciples  to  Tho- 
mas, concerning  his  resurrection,  and  his  having  appeared  to 
them,  and  conversed  with  them,  which  was  a  sufficient  ground 
to  induce  any  one  to  believe  it,  was  not,  in  the  least  regarded 
by  him,  who  determined,  that  unless  he  senu  in  his  hands  the 
print  of  the  naiisy  and  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  naih^ 
and  thrust  his  hand  into  his  siJc^  he  woidd  not  believe;  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  indulged  by  our  Saviour  for  his  conviction. 
All  these  things  are  plain  proofs  that  the  disciples,  who  were 
to  be  witnesses  of  this  matter,  were  not  persons  of  such  a  tem- 
per, as  that  they  might  e^ily  be  imposed  on,  and  therefore  their 
report  is  more  convincing  to  us. 
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(2.)  They  were  men  of  an  unspotted  character,  unblenushed 
lionesty  and  integrity,  which  is  a  very  necessary  circumstance 
to  be  regarded,  in  those  who  are  evidences  to  any  matters  of 
fact :  their  conversation  was  subject  to  the  inspection  of  their 
most  inveterate  enemies,  who,  il  they  could  have  found  any 
thing  blame-worthy  therein,  would*,  doubtless,  have  alleged  it 
against  them,  as  an  expedient  to  have  brought  their  persons 
and  doctrines  into  disrepute,  which  would  have  had  a  tenden- 

to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
€  Jews  need  not  have  had  recourse  to  persecution,  or  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  silence  them,  if  they  could 
have  produced  any  instances  of  dishonesty,  or  want  of  integri- 
ty, in  their  character*  The  apostle  Peter,  who  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  truth,  appeals  to  the  world  in  the  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  aposdes,  when  he  says.  We  have  not 
Joihwed  cunningly  devised  jables^  when  we  made  known  unt9 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lard  Jesus  Christy  but  were 
eye-witnesses  of  his  Alajesty^  2  Pet.  i.  18.  and,  indeed,  their 
writings  discover  not  only  great  integrity,  but  holiness,  and 
therefore  the  same  aposdc  styles  them  all,  Holy  mtn  of  Gody 
ver.  21. 

(3.)  I'hey  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the  least  prospect 
of  advantage  by  deceiving  the  world,  as  to  this  matter;  out, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  to  look  for  nothing  else  but  the  greatest 
degree  of  opposition,  both  from  the  Jews  and  the  Heathen. 
The  former,  who  had  always  been  such  enemies  to  their  Lord 
and  Master,  would,  doubdess,  be  so  to  them ;  and,  besides  this, 
they  reckoned  it  their  interest  to  oppose  and  persecute  eveiy 
one  who  propagated  this  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  they  apprehen- 
ded, that,  if  the  world  believed  it,  it  would  fasten  an  eternal 
mark  of  infamy  upon  them ;  and  they  were  also  apprehensive, 
that  it  would  bring  on  them  the  guilt  of  his  bloody  that  is,  the 
deserved  punishment  thereof,  Acts  v.  28.  If  any  one  should 
object,  that  they  might  have  some  view  to  their  own  interest, 
when  they  first  became  Christ's  disciples,  or  expect  some  se- 
cular advantage,  by  being  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  as  v^ 
prehending  that  it  was  of  a  temporal  nature ;  this  they  had  not 
any  ground  for  from  him.  Besides,  since  his  crucifixion,  all 
ezpeaations  of  that  kind  were  at  an  end ;  and  therefore  their 
repordng  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  if  he  had  not  been  so, 
would  have  been  to  invent  a  lie,  contrary  to  their  own  interest. 

Moreover,  they  would  herein  not  only  have  imposed  on 
others,  but  have  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  and  ruined 
their  own  souls,  the  happiness  whereof  was  equally  concerned 
in  the  truth  of  their  testimony  with  that  of  ours ;  and  none  can 
suppose  that  they  ever  appeared  so  desperate,  as  not  to  regard 
in^at  became  of  ihem,  either  in  th»s  or  another  world. 
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Thus  we  have  considered  the  testimony  of  those  ap08tk», 
who  saw  and  conversed  with  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  to- 
gether irith  their  respective  character,  as  witnesses  hereof.  And 
to  them  we  have  the  addition  of  another  witness  to  diis  truth, 
namely,  the  aposde  Paul,  who  saw  him  in  an  cxtiaoidiMiy 
manner,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  heard  Ms  voice, 
saying,  Saul^  Saul^  why  persecutest  thou  me  f  lam  yesuMy  whm 
thou  persecutest  J  chap.  xxvi.  14 — 16.  upon  this  occasion  he  sa^s, 
concerning  himself,  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  aboj  atofmie 
bom  out  of  due  time^  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  that  is,  one  who  had  du 
qualification  for  the  aposdeship,  or  his  being  a  witness  to  CfaritfV 
resurrection,  after  that  time,  in  which  others  were  qualified  Id 
bear  their  testimony  hereunto,  that  is,  after  his  asciension  iHto 
heaven.  And  we  may  observe,  concerning  this  witness,  that  he 
was  wdl  known,  by  all  the  Jews,  to  have  been  one  of  die  moil 
inveterate  enemies  to  Christianit}*^  in  the  world ;  which  he  fie- 
^uendy  afterwards  took  occasion  to  mention,  that  so  his  testi- 
mony might  be  more  regarded ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  short  of 
the  fullest  evidence,  as  to  this  matter,  could  induce  him  to  fore- 
go his  secular  interest,  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, to  expose  himself  to  the  loss  of  all  things,  in  d^ence  of 
this  truth. 

And,  now  we  are  speaking  concerning  the  witnesses  to 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  aposde  Paul,  as  attesting  this, 
from  his  having  seen  him  in  glorified  state,  we  may  take  notice 
of  one  more  evidence  hereiuito,  namely,  the  blessed  martjT  Ste- 
phen, who  declared,  in  the  presence  of  his  enraged  enemies^ 
Beholdy  I  see  the  heavens  opened^  and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God^  Acts  vii.  56.  He  was,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  holiest,  and  most  upright  men  in  his  day ;  and,  when  he 
gave  this  testimony,  it  is  said,  in  the  foregoing  words,  Hevxs 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  certainly  the  Holy  Ghost,  would 
not  suggest  a  JFalsity  to  him :  and  this  he  spake  when  ready  to 
expire,  and,  at  such  a  time,  men  are  under  no  temptation  to 
deceive  the  world;  so  that  if,  at  any  time,  they  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  is  then,  when  they  arc  in  the  most  serious  frame,  and 
thoughtful  about  the  world  into  which  they  are  immediately 
passing.  Thus  concerning  the  testimony  of  Christ's  friends  and 
followers  to  his  resurrection. 

And,  to  this,  we  might  add  the  testimony  of  enemies  them- 
selves hereunto ;  they  were  forced  to  own  this  truili,  though  it 
was  so  much  against  their  o^vn  interest,  and  made  their  crime, 
in  crucifying  him  appear  so  black  and  heinous.  Tlius  we  may- 
observe,  that  when  Christ  was  buried,  the  Jews  desired  Pilate, 
from  the  intimation  which  they  before  had  received,  that  he 
was  to  rise  again  after  three  days,  that  his  sepulchre  should  be 
made  sure  till  that  time,  which  wns  done  accordingly ;  a  stone 
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rolled  to  the  mouth  thereof,  and  sealed,  and  a  watch  appointed 
tQ  guard  it ;  and  these  were  Jews,  as  Pilate  says,  Te  have  a 
xuatchj  go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can.  Matt*  xxvii* 
65*  He  did  not  order  Christ's  friends  and  followers  to  watch 
the  sepulchre,  but  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  observed,  concerning 
them,  that  when  the  stone  was  rolled  from  the  door  of  the  se- 
pulchre, by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  the  keepers,  or  the  watch 
which  Pilate  had  set,  ^d  shake  and  became  as  dead  men,  chap, 
xzviii*  4.  or  were  ready  to  die  with  fear.  This  could  not  throw 
them  into  a  sleep,  for  fear  awakens,  rather  tlian  stupiiies  the 
jiassions;  upon  this  it  is  said,  Some  of  the  watch  came  into  the 
city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  the  things  that  were  done: 
and  when  they  had  assembled  together,  and  had  taken  counsel^ 
ihey  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  saying.  Say  ye,  his 
disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away,  while  we  slept: 
and,  since  this  would  render  them  liable  to  the  governor's  re- 
sentment, and  some  degree  of  punishment  for  their  not  attend- 
ing their  respective  post,  with  that  watchfulness  that  was  ne- 
cessary, they  add.  We  will  persuade  him  and  secure  you;  upon.' 
which  it  is  said.  They  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were 
taught;  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  thsf  Jews 
until  this  day*  This  is  the  most  stupid  and  absurd  method  that 
could  be  taken,  to  discountenance  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection ;  and,  indeed  it  contains  a  proof  thereof :  the  soldiers, 
at  first,  reported  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  evasion  thereof  con- 
futes itselt*  Must  we  not  suppose,  that  there  were  a  consider- 
Ue  number  that  watched  the  sepulchre  f  Doubdess,  they  would 
take  care  to  have  several  there  present,  lest  those  who  might 
come  to  steal  him  away  should  be  too  strong  for  them :  and,  if 
there  were  several  of  them  present,  could  they  be  all  asleep  at 
the  same  time  ?  and  could  the  tomb  be  opened,  which  they  had 
made  stronger  than  ordinary',  and  the  stone  rolled  from  it,  and 
yet  none  of  them  be  awakened  out  of  their  sleep  ?  Besides,  if 
they  were  asleep,  their  evidence,  that  Christ  was,  at  the  same 
time,  stolen  away  by  his  disciples,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  re- 
garded by  any,  who  consider  what  sort  of  evidence  deserves  to 
be  credited ;  for  how  could  they  know  what  was  done  when 
they  were  asleep  I  Thus  concerning  the  testimony  given  to 
Christ's  resurrection,  both  by  angels  and  men*  We  proceed  to 
consider, 

Secondly,  How  it  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  which  are  no 
other  than  a  divine  testimony.  I'he  former  sort  of  evidence,  in- 
deed, is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  does  not  give  way 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  scepticism :  but  yet  we  have  farther 
proof  of  it ;  for,  as  the  apostle  says,  If  we  receive  the  witness 
of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater,  1  John  v.  19.  Now  God 
himself  has  been  pleased  to  set  his  seal  to  this  truth,  or  to  con- 
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Srm  it  by  the  extraordinary  testimony  of  miracles,  which  weK 
wrought  by  the  apostles ;  which  was,  in  some  respect,  necessa- 
ry,  that  the  faith  of  those,  who  were  to  be  convinced  therebyi 
might  be  properly  divine,  and  therefore  founded  on  greater  evi- 
dence than  that  of  human  testimony,  how  undeniable  soever  it 
were :  tnus  it  is  said,  that  rvith  great  ptnver  gave  the  apOMtlew 
witnees  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  JesuSy  Acts  iv«  35*  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  particular,  by  whose  immediate  efficiency 
these  miracles  were  wrought,  is  said  to  be  a  witness  hereunto: 
thus  the  apostles  say.  We  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things^  and 
so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost j  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that 
obey  him^  chap.  v.  32.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  we  are  speaking 
and  acting  by  the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  confirm- 
ing to  you  this  great  truth.  And,  indeed,  those  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  an  extraordinary  means  for  the  convic- 
tion of  the  world  concerning  this  truth ;  which  our  Saviour  gave 
his  followers  groimd  to  expect,  at  this  time,  before  his  death, 
when  he  spake  concerning  the  Spirit,  which  was  not  before  given, 
John  vii.  36.  that  is,  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  speak  with  divers  tongues,  and  work  various  sorts  of  miracles, 
beyond 'what  they  had  done  before ;  accordingly  it  is  said,  The 
Hohj  Ghost  was  notjjct^  or  before  this,  given^  because  that  Jesus 
was  not  glorified*  This  Christ  also  promised  them,  immediate- 
ly before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  that  these  signs  shall fbt' 
low  them  that  believe ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils  ; 
they  shall  speak  rvith  nnv  tongues^  thei/  shall  take  up  serpents^ 
andy  if  they  drink  miy  deadly  things  it  .shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they 
shall  lay  hands^  and  i hey  shall  recover ^  Mark  xvi.  17, 18.  ITiese 
miracles  are  called  signs,  as  onlainecl  to  signify  or  give  a  proof 
of  Christ^s  resurrection ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  wrought  by 
them,  who  had  the  faith  of  miracles,  believed  it  themselves, 
and  hereby  induced  others  to  believe  it ;  and  also  they  wrought 
them  in  his  name,  with  a  design  to  set  forth  his  glory,  which 
could  not  have  been  evinced  hereby,  had  he  not  been  risen  from 
the  dead. 

And  to  this  wc  may  add,  that  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  which  believers  are  made  partakers  of,  are  convincing 
evidences  of  this  doctrine.  But  this  will  be  considered  under 
a  following  head,  when  wc  speak  to  the  latter  part  of  this  an- 
swer, respecting  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, which  the  church,  in  all  the  ages,  thereof,  experiences, 
whereby  the  work  of  grace  is  begun,  carried  on,  and  perfected 
in  them  ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

IV.  The  properties  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  thus  raised 
from  the  dead,  as  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  that  the  same  body 
was  raised  again,  with  all  the  essential  properties  thereof,  but 
without  mortality,  and  oth'jr  common  iufinnities  belonging  to 
this  life. 
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1.  It  was  tlie  same  body  which  suffered  that  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  a  resurrection :  thus 
the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  concerning  the  general  resurrection 
at  the  last  day,  compares  it  to  the  springing  up  of  seed,  1  Cor. 
XV.  Z7y  3S.  that  is  sown  in  the  ground,  which,  though  it  be 
very  much  altered,  as  to  its  shape,  and  many  accidental  pro- 
perties, yet  it  is  the  same  for  substance  that  was  sown ;  ac- 
cordingly, every  seed  hath  its  own  body;  the  matter  is  the 
same,  though  the  form  be  differenu 

S.  When  it  is  said,  that  the  body  of  Christ  had  the  same  es- 
sential properties  which  it  had  before  his  death,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand hereby,  that  it  was  material,  and  endowed  with  the 
same  senses  that  it  had  before,  which  were  exercised  in  the 
same  manner,  though  it  may  be,  in  a  greater  degree. 

3.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  it  had  not  die  same  accidental 
properties  which  belonged  to  it  before ;  for  it  was  without  mor- 
tality, and  other  infirmities  of  this  life ;  thus  the  aposde  speaks, 
concerning  the  resun-ection  of  all  believers  to  this  purpose.  It 
is  sown  in  corruption^  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown 
in  dishonour^  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness^  it  is 
raised  in  power  ^  it  is  sown  a  natural  body^  it  is  raised  a  spi" 
ritual  body^  ver.  42—44.  and  it  is  said  in  particular,  concern* 
ing  our  Saviour,  that,  being  raised  from  the  dead^  he  dieth  no 
morv^  Rom.  vi.  9.  that  is,  he  was  raised  immortal.  And  as  be- 
lievers, after  their  resurrection  from  the  dead,  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  common  infinnities  of  life,  such  as  hunger,  thirst, 
pain,  sickness,  and  the  like ;  much  more  may  we  conclude  that 
3ur  Saviour  was  so  :  but  how  far  his  hunuin  nature  was  chan- 
ged as  to  all  the  properties  thereof,  it  is  not  for  us  to  pretend 
to  determine,  nor  ought  we  to  be  too  inquisitive  about  it ;  ne- 
vertheless, we  may  conclude,  that  though  it  was  raised  incor- 
ruptible and  immortal,  and  exempted  from  the  common  infir- 
mities of  this  life ;  yet  it  was  not,  while  here  on  earth,  clothed 
with  that  lustre  and  glory  which  was  put  upon  it,  when  he  as- 
cended into  heaven ;  the  reason  of  which  might  probably  be 
this,  that  he  might  converse  with  men,  or  that  they  might  be 
ible  to  bear  his  presence,  which  they  could  not  have  done,  had 
[lis  body  been  so  glorious,  as  it  is  now  at  present,  since  his 
iscension  into  heaven. 

V.  It  is  further  observed,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
lead  on  the  third  day,  that  is,  he  continued  in  the  state  of  the 
lead,  from  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  to  the  morning  of  the 
first,  which  is  the  Christian  Sabbath  :  thus  the  day  on  which 
Christ  died  is  said  to  be  the  preparation^  and  the  Sabbath  drew 
m,  Luke  xxiii.  54.  which  another  Evangelist  explains,  and  says, 
ft  was  the  preparation^  that  isj  the  day  before  the  Sabbath^  Mark 
Lv.  42.  The  reason  why  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  is  so  call-^ 
Vol.  II.  3  M 
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ed,  is,  because  it  was  the  day  wherein  they  prepared  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  for  the  solemnity  of  the  day  (ollowing,  and 
gave  a  dispatch  to  their  woridly  afFairs,  that  they  might  notlie 
embarrassed  therewith,  and  that  by  fore-thought  and  medita« 
tion  on  the  work  of  that  day,  they  might  be  better  prepared. 
This  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  Christ  died  in  the 
evening,  not  long  before  sun-set;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  he 
rose  again  from  the  dead  when  the  seventh  day  was  past,  vcir 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  chap.  X9U 
1,  2.  80  that  our  Saviour  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead  a 
part  of  the  sixdi,  the  whole  seventh,  and  a  part  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week ;  upon  which  account  he  is  said  to  rise  again  on 
the  third  day,  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  that  is,  the  third  day,  incluuve  ef 
the  dav  of  his  death,  and  that  of  his  resurrection.  The  learned 
bishop  Pearson,  in  his  marginal  notes  on  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Creed,  illustrates  it  by  a  tertian,  or  third^day  ague,  which  is 
so  called,  though  there  be  but  one  day^s  intermissipn  between 
the  paroxisms  thereof,  and  so  the  first  and  third  day  are  bodi 
included  in  the  computation.  This  is  farther  illustrated  by  him 
and  others,  who  treat  on  this  subject,  viz*  that  the  scripture  of- 
ten speaks  of  a  number  of  days,  inclusive  of  the  first  and  last;  as 
when  it  is  sud.  When  eight  days  were  accompiishedy  our  Samaur 
rva9  circumcised^  Luke  zii«  21.  including  the  days  of  his  birth 
and  circumcision,  between  which  six  days  intervened.*  Thus 
our  Saviour  continued  three  days  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  ia- 
elusive  of  the  first  and  last  i  or,  he  rose  again,  the  third  day, 
according  to  the  scriptures. 

We  shall  now  consider  what  reaj;ons  may  be  assigned  why 
providence  ordered  that  Christ  should  continue  three  days,  and 
no  longer,  in  the  state  of  the  dead. 

1.  It  seems  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  there  should 
be  some  space  of  time  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  that 
so  there  might  be  a  suflicient  evidence  that  he  was  really  dead, 
since  much  depends  on  our  belief  thereof.  He  might  have  brea- 
thed forth  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  one  moment,  and  re- 
ceived it  again,  as  raised  from  the  dead,  the  next :  but  God,  in 
wisdom,  ordered  it  othei-wise ;  for,  had  he  expired,  a^d  rose 
trom  the  dead,  in  so  short  a  time,  it  might  have  been  ques* 
tinned  whether  he  died  or  no ;  whereas  his  lying  in  the  grave 
till  the  third  day,  puts  thi.^  uiattcr  beyond  all  dispute. 

2»  It  was  agreeable  to  the  goodness  and  care  of  providence 
that  our  Saviour  should  not  continue  too  long  in  the  state  of 

T!do  cbinroai-cn  u  of  lire  fir  i?ji  explaining  tJie  scnte  of  several  tcripturea^ 
Ti'hich  contuzr,  a  steming  cmtrodicti&n  between  than :  thin,  in  Jjuke  ix.  28.iri>  Hud, 
About  eip^it  da^s  at'ter  these  sayingK,  Jesus  took  Peter  and  John  and  James,  and 
went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray ;  w/tereas  Mark  sajft,  in  cfuip.  ix.  2-  that  ihit 

r  ffie  Jirtt 
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:%d :  had  he  continued  several  years  in  the  grave,  there 

not  have  been  an  appeal  to  his  resurrection,  during  all 
pace  of  time,  to  contirm  the  faith  of  his  people  concern- 
is  mission.  God  would  not  keep  his  people  too  long  in 
use,  whether  it  was  he  that  was  to  redeem  Israel ;  nor 
I  he  too  long  delay  the  pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit,  or  the 
hing  of  the  gospel,  which  were  designed  to  be  dieferred 
irist's  rising  from  the  dead ;  and  it  seems  most  convenient 
le  should  soon  rise  from  the  dead,  that  is,  on  the  third 
Jiat  the  world  might  have  a  convincing  proof  of  his  re- 
:tion,  while  his  death  was  fresh  in  their  memories,  and 
ibject-matter  of  the  discourse  of  all  the  world.  And  they,, 
g  been  told  of  this  before-hand,  were,  or  ought  to  have 
in  expectation  of  this  wonderful  and  glorious  event ;  and 
quendy  it  would  be  an  expedient  for  their  greater  con- 
»n. 
feet.  To  what  has  been  said  concerning  Christ's  arising 

on  the  third  day,  so  as  that  he  lay  but  one  whole  day  in 
rave,  and  a  part  of  two  days,  it  is  objected,  that  he  is  said, 
att.  xii.  40.  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
?  earthy  which  includes  a  longer  time  than  what  is  before 
ioned ;  therefore  he  was  crucified  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
,  not  on  the  sixth ;  and  it  is  also  contrary  to  what  has  been 
concerning  hlb  being  crucified  on  the  preparation  before 
kibbath. 
utw.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  let  it  be  considered, 

That  it  cannot  be  denied,  according  to  the  scripture-ac- 
t  of  time,  that  tlie  measure  of  a  day  contains  the  space  of 

from  one  evening  to  the  next,  which  is  twenty-four  hours. 

we  call  a  natural  day,  the  night  being  the  first  part  there- 
id  not  the  morning  according  to  our  computation,  as  we 
m  a  day  to  contain  the  space  of  time  from  one  morning  to 
lext.  The  reason  why  the  Jews  thus  begin  their  day,  is, 
use  it  is  said.  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  thejirst 
Gen*  i.  5*  and  the  Sabbath  day  was  reckoned  to  continue 
;pace  of  time,  from  die  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  to  the 
ing  of  the  seventh,  viz.  from  sun-set  to  sun-set;  as  it  is 

From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath^  Lev. 
•  32.  This  farther  appears,  from  what  is  said  concerning 
Saviour's  going  into  Capernaumy  and,  on  the  Sabbath  day^ 
'•ing  into  the  synagogue^  and  teaching;  whereas  it  is  said, 
following  verse,  Whtn  the  Sabbath  was  ovcr^  they  brought 

him  all  that  were  diseased  and  possessed  with  devils;^ and 
Hty  was  gathered  together  at  the  door^  and  he  healed  many 

xvere  sick  of  divers  diseases^  Etc.  Mark  \»  21.  compared 

ver.  32 — 34.  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Sabbath 
over  at  sun-set  that  day ;  for  the  Jews,  thinking  it  unlaw- 
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ful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day,  at  they  expretsly  say  else* 
where,  would  not  bring  those  who  had  diseases  to  be  healed 
till  the  Sabbath  was  past. 

2.  When  a  whole  natural  day,  consisting  of  twenty«four 
hours,  is  spoken  of  in  scripture,  it  is  generally  called  a  day  and 
a  night,  or  an  evening  and  a  morning.  The  Jews  have  no  com« 
pound  word  to  express  this  by,  as  the  Greeks  *  have :  thus  it 
is  said,  Unio  txvo  thousand  and  three  hundred  days^  then  shalt 
the  sanctuanj  be  cleansed^  Dan.  viii.  14.  The  word  which  we 
render  days^  in  the  Hebrew,  signifies,  as  our  marginal  reference 
obsei-ves,  evening'  morning',  or  so  many  spaces  m  time,  each  of 
which  consists  of  evening  and  morning;  and  elsewhere  it  is 
said,  th:it  Moses  was  upon  the  mount  Jbrty  day%  and  firty 
mghta^  Exod.  xxiv.  28«  that  is,  forty  of  those  spaces  of  time, 
which  we  cuU  days,  each  of  which  make  a  day  and  a  ni^t ; 
so  that  a  day  and  a  night,  according  to  the  Hebrew  way  of 
speaking,  imports  no  more  than  a  day }  therefore,  when  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  it  is  an  hebraism,  which  signifies  no  more  than 
three  days,  or  three  of  those  spaces  of  time,  each  of  which  be* 
ing  compleated,  consists  of  a  day  and  a  night. 

3.  It  is  a  very  common  thing,  in  scripture,  for  a  part  of  a 
day  to  be  put  for  a  day,  by  a  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  the 
whole;  therefore  a  part  of  that  space  of  time,  which,  wheii 
completed,  contains  day  and  night,  or  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  is  called ;  therefore  that  which  is  done  on  the  third  day, 
before  it  is  completely  ended,  is  said  to  take  up  three  days  in 
doing :  thus  Esther  says.  Fast  ye  for  ine^  and  neither  eat  not 
drink  three  days^  night  or  day ;  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  fast 
likewise,  and  so  will  I  go  unto  the  kin^^  Esth.  iv.  16.  whereas  it 
is  said  after  this,  that  on  the  third  day  Esther  put  on  her  royal 
apparel,  and  stood  in  the  court  of  the  king''s  house,  chap,  v,  I . 
tJiv^rtrforc  she  could  not  be  said  to  fast  three  whole  days,  hut  a 
part  thereof;  for,  before  the  third  day  was  ended,  she  wont  to 
the  king.  Therefore  a  part  of  three  days,  or  that  which  is  said 
to  be  done  after  three  da}  s,  or  three  days  and  three  nights, 
which  is  all  one,  that  may  be  said  to  he  done  on  the  third  daw 
though  not  completely  ended.  Therefore  our  Saviour  may  be 
said  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  tarth, 
that  is,  a  part  of  those  spaces  of  time,  which,  if  completed, 
would  hav^  contained  three  days  and  three  nights. 

VI.  Christ  raised  himself  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power. 
Here  rift  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  no  power  but  what  is  divine,  can  raise  the  deaf]> 
since  it  is  n  bringing  back  the  dissolved  frame  of  n:«ture  inb,» 
the  same,  or  a  better  state  than  that  in  which  it  was  before  its 

•  T/iis  they  call  rvxl^ym". 
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dissolution,  and  a  remanding  the  aotil^  which  was  in  the  hand 
6f  God  that  it  may  be  again  united  to  its  body,  which  none 
can  do,  but  God  himself.  Accordin|^  the  apostle  mentions  it 
as  a  branch  of  the  divine  gloiy,  and  God  is  represented,  as  be 
who  qukkeneth  all  things^  1  Tim.  iv«  13.  therefore  the  body  of 
Christ  was  raised  by  divine  power :  thus  the  apostle  says,  Thi9 
ye9U8  hath  God  raised  up^  Acts  ii*  32.  and,  wtien  he  mentions 
it  elsewhere,  he  mdces  use  of  a  phrase  that  is  uncommonly  em- 
phatical ;  he  wants  words  to  express  it,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
exceeding'  greatness  of  his  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christy 
rvhen  he  raised  him  fiom  the  dead.* 

2.  Since  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  God,  as  has 
been  observed  under  a  foregoing  answer,f  it  follows,  that  this 
infinite  power  belongs  equally  and  alike  to  them  all,  and  there- 
lore  all  these  divine  Persons  may  be  said  to  have  raised  Christ's 
body  from  the  dead*  That  the  Father  raised  him,  no  one  de- 
nies that  speaks  of  the  resurrection;  and  the  apostle  CKpnsAy 
says,  that  he  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  hy  the  glory  of  the 
Father^  Rom.  vi«  4.  And  it  is  farther  said,  that  he  raised  him- 
self from  the  dead :  thus  he  tells  the  Jews,  speaking  of  the  tem- 
ple of  his  body,  destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up^  John  ii«  19.  And  that  the  Holy  Ghost  raised  him, 
seems  to  be  implied  in  that  expression,  in  which  it  is  said.  He 
tvas  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power ^  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness^  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead^  Rom.  i.4. 
that  is,  the  Spirit,  by  this  act  of  divine  power,  declared  htm 
to  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have  finished  the  work  he 
came  about ;  and  elsewhere  he  is  said  to  be  quickened  by  the 
Spirit^  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

3.  Christ,  by  raising  himself  by  his  own  power,  declared  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  not  only  a  divine  Person,  which 
his  Sonship  always  implies,  but  his  mission  and  authority  to 
act  as  Mediator ;  and  also  diat  he  had  accomplished  the  work 
that  he  came  into  the  world  about. 

As  to  what  our  Saviour  says,  concerning  his  raising  himself 
by  his  own  power ;  the  Socinians  apprehending  this  to  be  an 
argument  tending  to  overthrow  the  scheme  they  lay  down,  who 
deny  his  divinity,  are  forced  to  make  use  of  a  very  sorry  eva- 
sion, when  they  pretend  to  give  the  sense  of  that  scripture  be- 
fore mentioned.  Destroy  this  temple^  and  after  three  days  Iivill 
raise  it  up.  They  suppose,  that  the  meaning  is  only  this,  that 
the  Father  put  life  into  his  dead  body,  and  united  it  to  the 
soul,  and,  after  that,  he  lifted  himself  up  out  of  the  grave, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  jejimc  and  empty  sense  of  the  words : 

on  hgperboit' 
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k  it  SO  great  a  matter  for  a  Person,  who  was  quickened  by 
divine  power,  to  lift  up  himself  from  th^  grave,  in  which  he 
lay  i  In  this  sense,  any  one  may  be  said  to  raise  himself  up, 
as  well  as  Christ,  or  any  one  might  raise  the  dead  after  this, 
by  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifting  him  up  from  the  ground* 
This  shews  how  much  men  are  sometimes  put  to  it  to  support 
a  cause  that  is  destitute  of  solid  arguments  for  its  detence. 
According  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  the  whole  world  may 
be  said  to  raise  themselves  at  the  last  day,  when  God  has  put 
life  into  their  dead  bodies :  but  cert^nly  more  than  this  is  im- 
plied in  Christ's  raising  himself  up,  inasmuch  as  it  is  opposed 
to  his  body's  being  destroyed,  or  the  frame  of  nature's  oeing 
dissolved  in  death ;  therefore  he  certainly  intends  that  he  would 
exert  divine  power,  in  raising  himself  from  the  dead,  and  here* 
by  declare  himself  to  be  a  divbe  Person,  or  the  Son  of  God* 

VII.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  effects  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, either  as  they  respect  himself  or  his  people. 

1«  As  to  what  concerns  himself.  This  was  a  demonstrative 
evidence  that  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  or  paid 
the  whole  price  of  redemption,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do; 
for  hereby  he  was  released  out  of  the  prison  of  the  grave,  not 
only  by  trie  power,  but  the  justice  of  God,  and  i-eceived  a  full 
discharge ;  and  accordingly  was,  in  this  respect,  jusufied,  and 
a  full  proof  given  that  the  work  of  redemption  was  brought  to 
perfection* 

It  is  also  observed,  that  hereby  he  conquered  death,  and  de» 
^troyed  /urn  thai  had  the  power  of  it^  to  wit,  the  devil^  Ileb.  ii. 
14.  and  so  procured  to  himself  u  right  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  livhi^^^  Rom.  xiv.  9.  This  is, 
in  some  respects,  different  from  that  univci*sal  dominion  which 
he  had  over  all  things,  as  God,  which  was  the  result  of  his  be- 
ing the  Creator  of  all  things  and  was  not  purchased  or  confer- 
red upon  him,  as  the  consequence  of  \^&  performing  the  work 
which  he  came  into  the  world  about :  I  say,  this  dominion, 
which  we  are  considering,  is  what  belongs  to  him  as  Mediator; 
and  it  includes  in  it  a  peculiar  right  which  he  has,  as  Media- 
tor, to  confer  on  his  people  those  blessings  which  accompany 
salvation ;  and  his  right  to  give  laws  to  his  churcli,  defend  them 
from  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  bestow  all  the  blessings  on 
them,  which  were  promised  to  them  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  also  in  his  ordering  all  the  affairs  of  providence  to  be  sub- 
servient thereunto.  Had  he  not  designed  to  redeem  any  of  the 
race  of  mimkind,  he  would  have  had  a  dominion  over  the  world, 
as  Goil,  the  Judge  of  all;  a  right  to  condemn  and  banish  his 
enemies  from  his  presence ;  but  he  could  not  be  said  to  exer- 
cise dominion  in  such  a  way,  as  it  is  displayed,  witli  respect  to 
the  heirs  of  saKation ;  for  that  would  have  Ijcen  incon' istcnt 
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^ith  his  divine  perfections.  Had  he  not  died,  and  rose  again, 
he  would,  indeed,  have  had  a  right  to  have  done  what  he  would 
with  his  creatures ;  but  as  he  could  not,  without  this  have  re- 
deemed any,  so  he  could  not  confer,  upon  a  peculiar  people,  that 
possession,  which  he  is  said  hereby  to  have  purchased. 

2.  The  effects  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which  respect  his  peo- 
ple, consist  more  especially  in  four  things. 

(1.)  Their  justification  is  owing  hereunto.  And  we  are  said 
sometimes  to  be  justified  by  his  death,  or  In/  his  bhodj  Rom. 
V.  9.  so  elsewhere  we  are  said  to  be  justified,  both  by  his  death 
and  resurrection,  in  different  respects.  Who  is  he  that  candem" 
tieth  f  it  is  Christ  that  died,  yea^  rather  that  is  risen  again^  chap, 
viii.  34.  by  which  some  understand,  that  Christ,  by  his  death 
paid  the  debt,  which  we  had  contracted,  to  the  justice  of  God; 
and,  by  his  resurrection,  he  received  a  discharge,  or  acquit- 
tance, in  their  behalf,  for  whom  he  died,  and  rose  again ;  so 
that  when  he  was  discharged,  his  people  might  be  said  to  be 
discharged  in  him,  as  their  public  Head  and  Representative* 
This  is  well  expressed  in  our  large  English  Annotations,*  viz. 
that  **  our  justification,  which  was  begun  in  his  death,  was  per- 
^'  fected  in  his  resurrection.  Christ  did  meritoriously  work  our 

justification  and  salvation,  by  his  death  and  passion;  but  the 

efficacy  and  perfection  thereof,  with  respect  to  us,  dependeth 
^^  on  his  resurrection.  By  his  death,  he  paid  our  debt ;  in  hi^ 
^^  resurrection,  he  received  our  acquittance,  Isa.  liii.  8*  Being 
**  taken  from  prison^  and  from  judgment*  When  he  was  dis- 
^*  charged,  we,  in  him,  and  together  with  him,  received  our  dis- 
^  charge  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  all  our  sins ;"  which 
is  very  agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  this  answer,  that  he  did  all 
this  as  a  public  Person,  the  Head  of  his  church.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  another  notion  of  our  justification,  which  consists  in 
our  apprehending,  receiving,  or  applying  his  righteousness  by 
faith,  which,  as  will  be  observed  in  its  proper  place,f  cannot, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  said  to  be  before  we  believe. 

(2.)  Another  effect  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  our  quicken- 
ing in  grace ;  as  it  is  said,  When  we  were  dead  in  sins^  he  hath 
^fuickened  us  together  with  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  5.  This  implies 
either  that  his  death,  being  the  procunng  cause  of  all  inherent 
grace  begun  in  regeneration,  and  carried  on  in  sanctification ; 
his  was  the  first  step  taken  in  order  to  his  applying  what  he 
had  purchased ;  and  that  afterwards  we  are  raised,  as  the  con- 
scauence  thereof,  from  the  death  of  sin,  to  a  spiritual  life  of 
holiness ;  or  else  it  denotes  that  communion  which  believers 
have  with  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  as  well  as  his  death,  as  he 
is  the  Head  and  they  the  members ;  which  is  agreeable  to  that 
peculiar  mode  of  speaking,  often  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who, 

•  See  the.  nof^n  on  Rom.  iv.  C'.        t  ^  Qr.rfff.  LXX,  IJTX/L 
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in  several  places  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  believers,  as  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  buried,  risen,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  in  heavenly  places,  in,  or  with 
Christ.* 

(3.)  This  is  also  a  means  for  our  support  su^ainst  our  ene- 
mies,  whose  utmost  rage  can  extend  itself  no  farther  than  the 
grave.  They,  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  rose  again,  shall  ob- 
tain a  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life  with  him ;  and  there- 
fore he  advises  his  people  not  to  he  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
hody^  ond^  after  that  haoe  no  more  fn^wer  that  they  can  do^  Luke 
xii*  4*  which  will  fiuther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  effea 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  viz^ 

(4.)  That  they  are  hereby  assured  of  their  resurrection  (lom 
the  dead  at  the  last  day*  Christ's  resurrection  is,  as  it  were, 
the  exemplar  and  pledge  of  their's ;  as  hereby  he  conquered 
death  in  his  own  Person,  so  he  gives  them  ground  to  conclude, 
that  this  Uut  enemu^  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  complete 
blessedness,  shall  it  destroyed^  1  Con  zv«  d6.  accordingly  it  is 
said,  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead^  and  become  the  first  frwtM 
of  them  that  slepty  ver.  20.  But  this  will  be  farther  considered, 
under  a  followmg  answer.f 


Quest.  LIII.  How  was  Christ  exalted  in  his  ascension  ? 

Answ.  Christ  was  exalted  in  his  ascension,  in  that  having,  af- 
ter his  resurrection,  often  appeared  iiiuo,  and  conversed  with 
his  apostles,  speaking  to  them  of  those  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  giving  them  commission  to  preach 
the  gosj)el  to  all  nations ;  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
he,  in  our  nature,  and  as  our  Head,  triumphing  over  ene- 
mies, visibly  went  up  into  the  liighest  heavens,  there  to  re- 
ceive gifts  for  men,  to  raise  up  our  alTections  thither,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  for  us,  whn-e  himself  is,  and  shall  continue, 
till  his  second  cominti;  at  the  end  of  the  world. 


Quest.  LI V.  How  is  Chris'  exalted  in  his  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God? 

Answ.  Christ  is  exalted  in  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Ciod, 
in  that,  as  God-man,  he  is  advanced  to  the  highest  favour 
with  God  the  Father,  with  all  fulness  of  joy,  glory,  and 
power  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  doth  gather 
and  defend  his  church,  and  subdue  their  enemies,  furnish 
his  ministers  and  people  with  gifts  and  gi'accs,  and  maketh 
intercession  for  them. 

•  Sec  Po^  182,  flR/ff.  t  -Scf  qnt-tt.  LXXXril 
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IN  the  former  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,;  in  the  latter,  of  his  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  contains  a  circumstance  of  glo- 
ry, that  was  immediately  consequent  hereupon.  And  accord- 
ingly we  are  led. 

Firsts  To  consider  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  Here  we 
may  observe, 

I.  The  distance  of  time  between  his  resurrection  and  ascenr 
sion,  and  what  he  did  during  that  intervaL  It  is  expressly  said, 
that  he  shewed  htmeelf  alive  after  his  passion^  by  many  infallible 
proofs^  beings  seen  of  them^  viz.  the  apostles,  forty  days^  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God^  Acts 
i.  3.  Some  of  the  evangelists  are  more  particular  on  this  sub- 
ject than  others :  but  if  we  compare  them  together,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  That  our  Saviour,  during  this  interval,  did  not  converse 
freely  and  familiarly  with  the  world,  as  he  had  done  before 
his  death,  during  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  cannot  learn,  from  any  account  given  by  the  evanf 
gelists  of  this  matter,  that  he  appeared,  so  as  to  make  himself 
known,  to  any  but  his  friends  and  followers.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  have  appeared  to  the  Jews,  and  thereby  confuted  that 
lie,  which  they  so  studiously  propagated,  that  his  disciples  came 
by  night  and  stole  him  away,  and  consequendy  that  he  was  not 
risen  from  the  dead :  but  he  thought,  as  he  might  well  do,  that 
he  had  given  them  sufficient  proof,  before  his  death,  that  he 
was  the  Messiah ;  and,  since  h^  designed  that  his  resurrection 
should  be  undeniably  attested,  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
be  the  witnesses  thereof,  it  was  needless  for  him  to  give  any 
farther  proof  of  it.  And,  besides,  his  enemies  being  wilfully 
blind,  obstinate,  and  prejudiced  against  him,  he  denied  them 
any  farther  means  of  conviction,  as  a  punishment  of  their  un- 
belief; therefore  he  would  not  appear  to  them  after  his  resur- 
rection. And,  indeed,  had  he  done  it,  it  is  probable,  consider- 
ing the  malicious  obstinacy  and  rage  which  appeared  in  their 
temper,  that  they  would  have  persecuted  him  again,  which  it 
was  not  convenient  that  he  should  submit  to,  his  state  of  humi? 
liation  being  at  an  end. 

2.  He  did  not  continue  all  the  forty  days  with  his  apostles ; 
nor  have  we  ground  to  conclude  that  he  abode  with  them  in 
their  houses,  as  he  did  before  his  death,  nor  did  he  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  excepting  in  two  or  three  particular  instances, 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  Luke  xxiv.  41—43.  John  xxi.  13. 
the  design  of  which  was  to  prove,  that,  after  his  resurrection, 
he  had  as  true  an  human  body,  with  dl  the  essential  proper- 
ties thereof,  as  he  had  before  his  death ;  and  therefore  was  not,  as 
they  supposed  hiio  to  be^  when  first  they  saw  him,  a  spectruou 
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in  several  places  of  his  epistles,  speaks  of  believers,  as  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  buried,  risen,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  in  heavenly  places,  in,  or  with 
Christ.* 

(3.)  This  is  also  a  means  for  our  support  agsunst  our  ene- 
mies,  whose  utmost  rage  can  extend  itself  no  farther  than  the 
grave*  They,  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  rose  again,  shall  ob- 
tain a  glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life  with  him ;  and  there- 
fore he  advises  his  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
iodjf,  andj  after  that  haoe  no  more  foxver  that  they  can  do^  Luke 
xii.  4*  which  will  ferther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  effea 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  vizm 

(4*)  That  they  are  herebv  assured  of  their  resurrection  (lom 
the  dead  at  the  last  day.  Christ's  resurrection  is,  as  it  were, 
the  exemplar  and  pledge  of  their's;  as  hereby  he  conquered 
death  in  his  own  Person,  so  he  gives  them  ground  to  conclude, 
that  this  l(ut  enemy  J  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  complete 
blessedness,  ehaU  be  destroyed^  1  Cor.  xv.  d6.  accordingly  it  is 
said,  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead^  and  become  the  Jirst  fruits 
of  them  that  slepty  ver.  20.  But  this  will  be  farther  considered, 
under  a  foUowmg  answer.f 


Quest.  LIII.  How  was  Christ  exalted  in  his  ascension  ? 

Answ*  Christ  was  extilted  in  his  ascension,  in  that  having,  af- 
ter his  resurrection,  often  appeared  unto,  and  conversed  with 
his  apostles,  speaking  to  thfin  of  those  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  gi\ing  them  commission  to  preach 
the  gosj)el  to  all  nations ;  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
he,  in  our  nature,  and  as  our  Head,  triumpliin;j;  over  ene- 
mies, visibly  went  up  into  the  liighcst  hravcns,  there  to  re- 
ceive gifts  for  men,  to  raise  np  our  aftcctions  thither,  and  to 
prepare  a  place  for  us,  where  himself  is,  and  shall  continue, 
till  his  second  coming  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Quest.  LIV.  How  is  Chriat  exalted  in  his  sitting  at  the  right 

handofGoiiy 

Answ.  Christ  is  exalted  >n  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
in  that,  as  God-man,  he  is  advanced  to  the  highest  favour 
with  God  the  Father,  with  all  fulness  of  joy,  glor}',  and 
power  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  doth  gather 
and  defend  his  church,  and  subdue  their  enemies,  furnish 
his  ministers  and  people  with  gifts  and  giaces,  and  maketh 
intercession  for  them. 

•  ScffPtt^  182,  ante.  f  *«•  ^'''«''  LXXXril 
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IN  the  former  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.;  in  the  latter,  of  his  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  which  contains  a  circumstance  of  glo- 
vy,  that  was  immediately  consequent  hereupon*  And  accord- 
ingly we  are  led. 

Firsts  To  consider  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven.  Here  we 
may  observe, 

I.  The  distance  of  time  between  his  resurrection  and  ascenr 
sion,  and  what  he  did  during  that  intervaL  It  is  expressly  said, 
that  he  ^htwed  himself  alive  after  his  passion^  by  many  infallible 
proofs  J  beings  seen  of  them^  viz.  the  apostles,  ybrfy  daySy  and 
.speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God^  Acts 
i*  3.  Some  of  the  evangelists  are  more  particular  on  this  sub* 
ject  than  others:  but  if  we  compare  them  together,  we  may 
observe, 

1 .  That  our  Saviour,  during  this  inten^al,  did  not  converse 
freely  and  familiarly  with  the  world,  as  he  had  done  before 
his  death,  during  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  cannot  learn,  from  any  account  given  by  the  evan^ 
gelists  of  this  matter,  that  he  appeared,  so  as  to  make  himself 
known,  to  any  but  his  friends  and  followers.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  have  appeared  to  the  Jews,  and  thereby  confuted  that 
lie,  which  they  so  studiously  propagated,  that  his  disciples  came 
by  night  and  stole  him  away,  and  consequendy  that  he  was  not 
risen  from  the  dead :  but  he  thought,  as  he  might  well  do,  that 
he  had  given  them  sufficient  proof,  before  his  death,  that  he 
was  the  Messiah ;  and,  since  he  designed  that  his  resurrection 
should  be  undeniably  attested,  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
be  the  witnesses  thereof,  it  was  needless  for  him  to  give  any 
farther  proof  of  it.  And,  besides,  his  enemies  being  wilfully 
blind,  obstinate,  and  prejudiced  against  him,  he  denied  thera 
any  farther  means  of  conviction,  as  a  punishment  of  their  un- 
belief; therefore  he  would  not  appear  to  them  after  his  resur- 
rection. And,  indeed,  had  he  done  it,  it  is  probable,  consider- 
ing the  malicious  obstinacy  and  rage  which  appeared  in  their 
temper,  that  diey  would  have  persecuted  him  again,  which  it 
was  not  convenient  that  he  should  submit  to,  his  state  of  humir 
liation  being  at  an  end. 

2.  He  did  not  continue  all  the  forty  days  with  his  apostles ; 
nor  have  we  ground  to  conclude  that  he  abode  with  them  in 
their  houses,  as  he  did  before  his  death,  nor  did  he  eat  and 
drink  with  them,  excepting  in  two  or  three  particular  instances, 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  Luke  xxiv.  41—45.  John  xxi.  13. 
the  design  of  which  was  to  prove,  that,  after  his  resurrection, 
he  had  as  true  an  human  body,  with  dl  the  essential  proper- 
ties thereof,  as  he  had  before  his  death ;  and  therefore  was  not,  as 
they  supposed  him  to  be^  when  iirst  they  saw  bim,  a  spectnuru 
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All  the  account  we  have  of  his  appearing  to  his  friends  and 
followcTb,  is,  that  it  was  only  occasionally,  ai  such  timers  us  they 
did  not  expect  to  see  him.   At  one  time,  he  appeared  to  liw 
two  disciples  going  to  £mmauS)  and  made  hin^aeli'  kuown  to 
them,  when  they  came  to  their  journey's  end,  and  then  with- 
drew himself  in  an  instant ;  afterwards,  we  read  of  his  appear- 
ing  to  the  apostles,  when  they  were  engaged  in  social  worshipi 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection ;  and  also,  that  he  appeared  to 
dual  again  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  week,  John  xx.  19. 
compared  with  ver*  26.  and  another  ume  at  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, chap.  xxi.  1.  and  it  is  expressly  said,  after  this^  that  iku( 
was  now  the  third  time  that  yesus  shewed  himself  to  his  ducu 
plts^  after  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead^  ver.  14.    And,  bc« 
sidv^^s  this,  we  read  elsewhere  of  his  being  seen  of  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once^  1  Cor,  xv.  6.  which  was  probably  in 
Galilee,  where  his  followers  generally  lived,  which  was  the 
couniry  in  which  he  mosdy  exercised  his  public  ministry  befbrs 
his  death.    This  seems  to  have  been  appointed  as  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  he  says,  Afief 
J  am  ri.sen^  J  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee^  Mark  xiv.  28.  and 
the  angel  gives  the  same  intimation.  Go  your  way^  tell  his  4&- 
ciple:s  that  he goeth  before  ijou  into  Galilee;  there  shall  ye  see 
Af »/,  as  he  Said  unto  youj  chap.  xvi.  T.  Now  this  intimation  be* 
in^;,  as  \-6  moic  thun  probable,  transmitted  to  his  followers,  five 
hundird  of  ;!u-m  waited  for  him  there,  and  accordingly  he  ap- 
t  <pii  to  ch^*m.    All  these  a])pearances  were  only  occasional ; 
. ni  i'lVally  designing  therel)y  to  convince  them  of  the  truth 
ol  :i-">  iv:sii»ivcti()n,  and  to  give  his  apostles,  in  particular,  in- 
6tt'iu:ii>ri  conci-rnjng  some  things,  which  thev  were  unapprised 
€>f  l>rli)re.    I'hus  concerning  die  time  which  Christ  continued 
htrc  on  earlh,  in  wliich  he  sometimes  apfieured  lo  his  disciples. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  what  he  imj^arled  to  them,  du- 
ring his  stn\  with,  or  ai  those  particular  times  when  he  appear- 
ed to  them.  Here  we  cannot  certainly  dettnnine  iuiy  thing  far- 
ther than  the  account  we  have  thereof  in  scripture,  in  which, 
as  was  l)efore  obberved,  it  is  said,  that  he  apake  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.    By  the  kingdom  of  Gody  I 
nunil)ly  conceive,  is  meant  either  that  glorious  state  and  place 
to  whicii  he  was  to  ascend,  where  they  should,  at  last,  be  with 
him,  which  was  a  very  useful  and  entertaining  subject,  and 
they  could  not  but  be  happy  in  hearing  those  things  from  him ; 
or  else,  we  are  hereby  to  understand  the  gospel-state,  which,  in 
the  Now  Testament,  is  often  called  the  kingdom  ofGod^  or  the 
kingdom  oflwaven.  And  accordingly,  as  he  d<-.signcd  they  should 
be  his  ministers,  whom  he  would  employ  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  thereby  promoting  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  it  was 
necessary  that  they  ahould  receive  instructions  concemii^  this 
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Matter,  without  which  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  promoting^ 
his  interest  in  the  world ;  or,  at  least,  they  must  have  a  parti- 
'  ciilar  direction  from  the  Holy  Spirit  relating  thereunto,  or  else, 
they  would  have  had  no  warrant  to  gire  instructions  to  the 
'  church  concerning  this  new  dispensation.  We  have  no  ground 
to  doubt  but  that  they  had  the  Spirit's  direction  in  every  thing 
that  they  laid  down  for  the  church,  as  a  rule  of  fitith,  or  prac« 
lice,  afterwards :  this  they  seem  nut  to  have  had,  while  our  Sa* 
Viour  was  with  them ;  however,  it  is  more  than  probable  it  was 
m  part  of  what  he  discoursed  with  thenl  about^  as  he  ordered 
tfiem  to  teach  those,  to  whom  they  were  sent,  to  oi^erve  all 
things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  theirty  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

(l.)  We  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  gave 

them  direction  concerning  the  obsen'ation  of  the  first  day  oi  che 

*  week,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.   He  had  told  them,  before  his 

■  death,  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath^  Mark  ii.  28.  .md  n  \yt 

;  we  may  suppose  that  he  more  eminently  discovered  hiinsell  to 

be  so,  by  changing  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  d«u'  of 

I   the  w<:ek.   Tliat  they  had  this  intimation  from  him,  concenimg 

the  Christian  Sabbath,  seems  probable,  because  it  was  observed 

by  them,  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and  asci  n- 

sion;  and,  we  r^-ad,  more  than  once,  of  his  giving  countenance 

to  their  observance  of  it,  by  his  presence  with  them ;  whereas, 

ftt  this  time,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  poured  forth  upon  them  ; 

therefore  their  practice  herein  seems  to  be  founded  on  some 

intimation  given  them  by  our  Saviour,  during  his  continuance 

with  them  forty  days ;  though  perhaps  this  might  be  confirmed 

to  them  afterwards,  by  extraordinary  revelation  from  the  Holy 

Ghost. 

(2.)  It  was  in  this  interval  that  our  Saviour  gave  them  m 
commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  instituted 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Matt,  xxviii.  19*  which  differs  very 
much  from  the  commission  he  had  before  given  to  his  twelve 
disciples,  when  he  ordered  them  not  to  go  in  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles^  nor  to  enter  into  anyxity  of  the  Samaritans^  but  rather 
to  go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel^  chap.  x.  5, 6.  where- 
as now  none  are  excluded,  but  their  commission  must  be  exer- 
cised throughout  the  whole  world,  wherever  they  came  ;  and, 
together  with  this,  he  promised  to  be  wtth  them^  so  as  to  assist 
and  succeed  them  in  ^eir  ministry,  to  the  end  of  the  world* 
Moreover,  he  enjoined  them  to  tarry  in  the  city  of  Jeruscdeniy 
ttntil  they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high^-waiti  fig  there 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father^  or  for  their  being  baptized  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  privilege  they  should  soon  after  receive, 
Luke  xxiv.  49.  compared  with  Acts  i.  4,  5.  This  was  a  very 
Accessary  advice  wluch  our  Saviour  gave  them ;  for,  though 
ihey  had  a  eommission  to  preaeh  the  gospel,  they  wanted  those 
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qualificadons  for  it,  which  they  were  to  receive  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  were  also  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  after  they  had 
received  extraordinary  gifts  from  the  Holy  Ghost  till  they  had 
an  intimation  given,  in  what  parts  of  the  world  they  should  be- 
{^  the  exercise  of  their  public  ministry* 

(3.)  Though  it  be  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  evan* 
geUcsu  history,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  our  Saviour  spake 
to  his  disciples  concerning  the  nature  oJF  the  gospel-churchy  and 
its  government,  and  how  they  were  to  exercise  their  ministry 
therein ;  what  doctrines  they  should  preach,  and  what  success 
should  attend  them ;  and  also  what  they  should  sufier  for  his 
sake.  Why  may  we  not  suppose  that  he  spake  of  these  things 
to  all  his  aposdes,  when  he  condescended  to  tell  Peter,  by  what 
death  he  should  glorify  God?  John  xxi.  19.  And  their  know* 
ledge  of  many  of  these  things  was  necessary  for  the  right  dis- 
charge of  their  ministr}',  which  they  were  to  begin  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  first  church  was  to  be  planted ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  he  would  only  give  them  a  commission  to 

E  reach  the  gospel,  without  some  instructions  relating  thereunto: 
ut;  since  this  is  only  a  probable  argument,  let  me  farther  add, 
that  it  is  certain  they  afterwards  had  particular  direction  from 
the  Holy  Ghost,  relating  hereunto,  who  was  given,  after  Christ's 
ascension  into  heaven,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  or  to  impart, 
by  them,  to  the  gospel-church,  an  infallible  and  standing  rule 
of  faith  and  practice. 

II.  After  our  Saviour  had  continued  forty  days  on  earth  from 
his  resurrection,  and,  in  that  time,  conversed  with  his  apostles 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  observed, 
that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  or^  as  it  is  here  expressed,  visi- 
bly went  up  into  the  highest  heavens.  There  are  two  phrases, 
in  scripture,  whereby  this  is  set  forth :  thus  it  is  said,  He  rvas 
taken  up^  and  he  went  upy  Acts  i.  9, 10.  which  variation  of  ex- 
pression is  used  by  the  Holv  Ghost,  as  some  think,  to  denote 
two  different  respects,  or  circumstances,  attending  his  ascen- 
sion. His  going  up^  signifies,  that  he  ascended  into  heaven  by 
his  own  power,  pursuant  to  that  right  which  he  had  to  that 
glory ;  as  he  says  elsewhere,  Ought  not  Christ  to  suffer^  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory  ?  Luke  xxiv.  26.  And  when  it  is  said,  he 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  that  signifies  the  Fadier^s  act  in  ex- 
alting him.  As  he  sent  him  into  the  world,  so  he  took  him  out 
of  it,  into  a  better,  when  he  had  finished  his  work  upon  earth. 
This  variety  of  expression  we  find  used  in  several  other  scrip- 
tures :  thus  it  is  said,  that  he  ascended  up  on  high^  Eph.  iv.  8. 
entered  into  heaven^  Ileb.  ix.  24.  and  so  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
heavenly  glory ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  lie  was 
received  up  into  heaven^  Mark  xvi.  19.  and  consequendy  his 
cLiim  to  it  admitted  of,  and  accordingly  he  was  exalted  to  this 
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hoiiour  by  God^s  right  hand^  Acts  ii«  33.  as  what  was  due  t* 
bim,  as  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings. 

But,  that  we  may  more  particularly  consider  what  it  was  for 
Christ  to  ascend  into  heaven, 

1.  We  are  not  to  understand  hereby  that  his  divine  nature 
was  translated  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  changed  the  place  of 
its  residence ;  for  that  is  contrary  to  the  omnipresence  thereof. 
Whenever  a  change  of  place  is  ascribed  to  it,  it  respects  not 
his  essential,  but  his  manifestative  presence.  Though  it  wa9 
united  to  the  human  nature,  yet  it  was  not  confined  to  it,  or 
limited  by  it ;  and  though  it  displayed  its  glory  therein,  in  one 
way,  whibt  he  was  here  on  earth,  and  in 'another,  when  he  as- 
cended into  heaven ;  yet,  considered  as  to  its  essential  glory, 
h  fills  all  places ;  in  which  respect  it  is  ssud,  that  he  was  in  hea* 
ven  whilst  here  on  earth.* 

2.  When  we  say,  that  Christ  ascended  into  heaven  in  his  hu- 
mat^  nature,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  feough  it  denoted  only  his  being  advanced  to  a  more  glori- 
ous state,  than  he  was  in  before  his  death ;  since  heaven  signi- 
fies a  glorious  place,  as  well  as  state.  Were  it  only  to  be  takes 
in  the  former  sense,  it  might,  for  the  same  reason,  be  said, 
that  there  are  no  saints,  or  angels,  locally  in  heaven,  since  the 
metaphor  might  as  well  be  applied  to  them,  as  to  our  Saviour, 
which  is  direcdy  contrary  to  the  known  acceptation  of  the  word 
in  scripture.  Moreover,  that  his  ascending  into  heaven  denotes 
a  change  of  place,  as  well  as  state,  is  evident,  inasmuch  as, 
though  his  state  of  humiliation  was  over  immediately  after  lus 
resurrection ;  yet  he  says,  concerning  his  human  nature,  that, 
during  his  abode  forty  days  here  on  earth,  though  raised  from 
the  dead,  /  can  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father^  John  zx.  17. 
therefore, 

3.  His  ascension  into  heaven  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  most 
proper  and  known  sense  of  the  word,  inferring  a  change  of 
place,  as  well  as  state,  denoting  his  being  carried  from  this 
lower  to  the  upper  world,  in  his  human  nature,  and  so  entering 
into  that  glorious  place,  as  well  as  triumphant  state.  This  is 
called.  The  heaven  ofheavena^  Psal.  cxlviii.  4.  which  gives  us 
ground  to  conclude,  that  the  word  heaven  is  taken  in  various 
senses  in  scripture :  thus  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  air;  and 
accordingly  thefowUy  that  fly  in  it,  are  said  ^fiy  ^  ^A^  wxdst 
of  heaven^  Rev.  xix.  IT.  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  clouds, 
and  so  we  read  of  the  ram,  Oeut.  xi.  11.  or  dew  of  heaven^ 
Gen.  zxvii.  28.  as  coming  down  from  thence ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  taken  for  the  stars,  as  we  read  of  the  stars  of  heaven^  chap, 
zxii.  ir.  but,  besides  all  these  senses  of  the  word^  it  is  taken 
far  the  seat  of  the  blessed,  the  throne  of  God,  where  he  mani- 

*  See  Vd.  I.  page  Sir. 
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fests  himself,  in  a  glorious  manner,  to  his  saints  and  ugels« 
To  this  place  Christ  ascended ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  not 
•nly  said  that  he  went  into  heaven,  but  that  he  luas  made  higher 
than  the  heavens^  Heb.  vii.  26*  or  that  he  ascended  far  above  all 
heavensj  Eph.  iv*  10.  Thus  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  that  he 
Irent  up  into  the  highest  heaven. 

Now  that  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  and  that  in  a  visible 
tnd  glorious  manner  is  evident  from  the  account  we  have  here- 
of in  scripture :  which,  together  with  the  circumstances  that 
went  immediately  before  it,  is  what  is  next  to  be  considered* 
Accordingly  we  read,  in  scripture, 

That  when  the  eleven  disciples  were  assembled  together,  be 
came  with  a  design  to  take  his  leave  of  them ;  and,  after  hav- 
hig  opened  their  ufidersianding-s  that  theif  might  understand  the 
^riptureSj  and  had  farther  confirmed  Uieir  faith,  by  applying 
them  to  himself,  and  had  concluded  all  those  nece8snr\'  instruc- 
tions,  which  he  gave  them,  he  led  them  as  far  as  Bethany  ;  and 
then  it  is  said,  in  Luke  xxiv.  50— -53.  He  lifi  up  his  hands  and 
Messed  them  ;  and^  while  he  blessed  them^  he  rods  parted  from 
ihtmj  and  carried  into  heaven*  But,  inasmuch  as  this  refadoil 
seems  somewhat  different  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  tha 
Same  inspired  writer,  in  Acts  i.  12.  who  observes,  that,  ^hcA 
Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  his  disciples, 
they  returned  to  Jerusalem^  from  the  mount  called  Olhetj  whkh 
if  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day* s  journey  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
plain  that  he  ascended  into  heaven  from  that  mountain ;  hoW 
then  could  he  ascend  ihither  from  Bethany  I  It  is  observed, 
dtat  Bethany,  John  xi.  1 8.  was  about  fifteen  furlongs  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  mount  of  Olives  a  Sabbath-day  s  journey; 
so  that  Bethany  and  the  mount  of  Olives  seem  to  be  alnoost  a 
mile  distant  from  each  other :  if  Christ  ascended  from  one  of 
these  places  into  heaven,  how  could  he  then  be  said  to  ascend 
from  the  other. 

The  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  seeming  inconsistency, 
hetwecn  these  two  accounts  of  the  place  from  whence  Christ 
:tscended  into  heaven,  is,  that  the  town  of  Bethany  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Olives ;  therefore  that  part  of  the 
mountain  that  was  nearest  to  it,  might  have  two  names,  to  wit. 
Olivet,  which  was  the  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  or  Betha- 
tiy,  w^htch  denomination  it  might  take  from  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage. 

Or,  if  this  be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difficulty  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  may  suppose,  that  when  the  evangelist  saj's, 
in  one  of  these  places,  that  our  Saviour  led  them  out  as  far  rtsr 
Bethany^  he  does  not  say  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven  from 
thence ;  but,  after  he  led  them  there,  he  blessed  them^  and,  whilr 
he  blessed  them^  he  ruas  parted  from  them, ;  therefore  it  b  proha  - 
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iilc,  that,  when  he  was  come  to  Bethany  he  gave  them  an  inti* 
mation  that  he  should  soon  be  received  into  heaven ;  and,  whils 
he  was  going  from  thence,  or  going  up  the  mount  of  Olives^ 
he  continued  blessing  them ;  and,  when  he  was  come  up  to  that 
part  of  the  mount  from  whence  he  ascended,  he  lifu  up  hi$ 
%andsy  and  conferred  his  last  benediction  on  them,  upon  which 
he  was  parted  from  them^  and  a  cloud  received  and  conveyed  him 
to  heaven ;  so  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  tw# 
scriptures,  as  to  the  place  from  whence  he  ascended*  It  is  farp 
ther  observed,  that  his  ascension  was  visible ;  they  looked  ^ted' 
Jimtiy  toward*  heaven  as  he  went  up^  Acts  u  10. 

From  this  account  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  wc  may 
paake  two  or  three  remarks. 

Isty  As  to  the  place  from  whence  he  ascended,  which  waf 
$he  mount  of  Olives,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  the  sam« 
place  to  which  he  often  retired,  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  tf 
converse  with  God  in  secret,  Luke  xxiii*  39-  Here  it  was  duit 
he  was  in  his  agony,  ver.  44.  in  which  he  sweat  great  drops  of 
blood,  when  having  a  very  terrible  apprehension  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  he  was  to  bear,  as  a  punishment  due  to  our  sis^ 
which  was  the  most  bitter  part  of  his  sufferings ;  and  therefiH)^ 
jBu:re  he  chose  to  begin  his  triumphs,  as  from  he»ce  he  ascear 
ded  into  heaven.  And  hereby  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  give  sga 
jBtimation  to  his  people,  that  they  ought  to  set  the  glory,  which 
ffaey  shall  be  advanced  to,  against  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
Ufe,  as  a  ground  of  encouragement  and  support  to  them.  Tha^ 
place,  which,  at  one  time,  discovered  nothing  but  what  wai( 
ipatter  of  distress  and  anguish  of  spirit ;  at  another  time  opened 
a  glorious  scene  of  joy  and  happiness.  This  moimtain,  which 
hefore  had  been  a  witness  to  that  horror  and  amazement,  in 
vhich  our  Saviour  was,  when  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  hunv* 
Ued  state,  now  represents  him  as  entering  immediately  iatp 
bis  glory* 

The  place  in  the  mountain,  from  whence  he  ascended,  is  not 
particularly  mentioned ;  nor  is  there  any  mark  of  sanctity  put 
on  it;  though  the  Papists  with  a  great  deal  (^  superstition, 
•pretend  to  discover  the  very  spot  of  ground  from  whence  our 
Saviour  ascended,  and  impose  on  those  who  will  believe  them, 
by  shewing  them  the  print  of  the  feet,  which,  they  suppose,  he 
left  behind  him  upon  the  mountain ;  in  which  place  they  have 
erected  a  church,  open  at  the  top,  to  signify  his  ascension  into 
heaven :  but  this  is  little  better  than  a  fabulous  conjecture*  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  find  some  hcdlow  place,  in  any  mountain ; 
but  to  say  that  any  such  small  valley  was  made  by  our  Sa- 
viour's feet,  as  a  memorial  of  his  ascending  from  thence,  is  no- 
thing else  but  an  imposition  on  the  creduUty  of  ignorant  per- 
swsy  without  BGriptur^-wprnmt. 
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SAr,  FroBi  viiac  is  ladfi  cGoiqiuny  Ccrsr  s 
fin  diacxpla  about  the  tfainp  ^icmemig  m  dze  kiiupfciut  of 
Cody  ve  nar  obierre,  diat  die  wrsrk  be  «:»  engaged  au  jutt 
before  bb  ascenaioD  into  hearcn,  was  o£  sKh  a  nacm^  dsK  xl  ■ 
m  wtrr  dtsiiMe,  chm^  fer  a  pencau  when  nirri  oot  of  me  woiU 
to  be'fecmd  lo  rioixig:.  Oar  Sarkmr's  whole  coaTenadaa.  widie 
on  earth,  had  some  war  or  ccher,  a  rciirrrnrr  to  the  kxagdcm  of 
heaven,  and  had  a  tendcncr  to  brm^  his  people  there :  and  this 
was  the  tau  sabfcct  that  he  conrerxd  andi  them  abooc 

5dbf,  What  is  uid  coocqniBg  his  hlrwing  them  vhen  be 
was  parted  frncn  them,  was  asfecabfe  to  what  is  mendoBed  cob- 
ceminff  Elijah,  whose  tramlarioB  into  hearen  was  a  type  of 
Christ^  ascensioa  thither,  conceniiDg  whom  it  is  said,  ciar  he 
bade  Elisha  aiJk  what  he  thouid  do  or  desire  of  God/sr  kirn, 
before  he  wa$  taken  fr^m  him,  3  Kings  lu  9.  As  the  great  de- 
sign of  our  Saviours  coming  into  the  world,  was  to  t)e  a  pub- 
lick  Messing  to  hss  people ;  so  the  bst  thing  he  did  for  chea, 
was  blessing  them^  and  that  cither  bv  cooterring  blessedness 
upon  them,  as  a  divine  Person,  or  elsie  by  praying  for  a  bless- 
ing for  them  as  man,  whereby  he  gave  them  a  specimen  of  die 
work  which  he  is  engaged  in,  in  h«iven,  who  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  them ;  and  it  is  farther  observed,  diat  he  Bfi  up 
hU  hands,  and  Uened  them.  Sometimes  when  pcraons  Uesaed 
others,  they  did  it  by  laying  their  hands  upon  them :  diis  Ja- 
cob did,  when  he  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlvui*  14. 
as  a  sifi^  of  his  faith,  which  was  herein  expressed,  that  bless- 
ings should  descend  frr>m  God  upon  them.  And,  when  nuuiy 
Eersons  were  blessed  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  laying  their 
ands  on  them,  they  sometimes  lifted  them  up ;  accordingly 
Aaron  is  sairl  to  lift  up  his  hands  towards  the  people,  and  bleit 
them.  Lev.  ix.  22.  So  Christ  lifted  up  his  hands  when  he  blessed 
his  disciples,  as  an  external  sign  of  his  lifting  up  his  heart  to 
Grxl,  while  he  prayed  for  the  blessings  which  they  stood  in 
need  of.  Thus  concerning  Christ^s  ascension  into  heaven. 

There  is  one  thing  more  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which  I 
cannot  wholly  pass  over,  namely,  that  he  did  this  as  our  Head. 
The  headship  of  Christ  is  a  circumstance  often  mentioned  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  supposes  him  to  stand  in  this  relation  to 
his  people,  in  every  thing  that  he  did  for  them  as  Mediator,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  a  public  person,  the  Representative 
of  all  his  elect,  who  acted  in  their  name,  as  well  as  for  their 
interest ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  That  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  ascend  into 
heaven  after  he  had  finished  his  work  on  earth ;  for  this  was 
an  accomplishment  of  what  was  foretold  concerning  him.  This 
the  Psalmist  mentions,  in  a  very  beautiful  and  magnificent  way. 
Lift  vp  your  hcads^  0  ye  gate»^  and  be  ye  lift  up  ye  everlasting 
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iioorsy  ttnd  the  IGng  of  glory  shaJi  come  iuj  Psal.  xxiv«  9.  and 
elsewhere  it  is  Said;  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  Psal.  ixviii. 
IB*  which  the  apostle  Paul  particularly  applies  to  his  tiscenaioh 
into  heaven,  as  a  prediction  thereof,  Eph.  iv.  8.  and  this  was 
also  signified  by  that  ethinetlt  type  of  iV  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  prediction,  in  the  high  priest's  entering  into  the  holiest  of 
all,  which  the  apostle  also  speaks  of,  at  shadowing  forth  the 
same  thing,  Heb.  is.  7,  8,  9,  11,  24. 

'  Moreover,  this  was  foretold  by  our  Saviour  himself,  whilst 
lie  was  here  on  earthy  before  and  after  his  death,  when  he  tells 
his  disciples;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  fo^  you,  John  xiv.  2.  and; 
I  ascend  to  my  Father,  &c«  chap.  xx.  1 7«  so  that  there  was  really 
an  appeal  to  his  ascension  into  heaven,  as  well  as  to  his  resur- 
rection, for  the  pfoof  of  his  misision,  and  his  relation  to  God^ 
to  his  Father,  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  ascend 
thither.  It  was  also  necessary,  as  this  was  a  glory  promised 
him,  as  the  consequence  of  his  sufferings ;  and  accordingly  it 
became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things^  and  by  whom  are  all  things^ 
to  make  the  Captain  cf  our  salvation  perfect,  through,  or  after 
his  sufferings,  Heb;  ii.  10. 

It  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  ascend  visibly  into  hea* 
ven,  or  that  his  apostles,  who  wefe  to  be  witnesses  thereof^  as 
well  as  of  his  resurrection,  should  see  hiti  go  thither :  for  this 
was  necessary  to  be  believed,  as  well  as  the  other,  and  what- 
ever they  were  to  give  their  testimony  to,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  fullest  conviction ;  and  therefore,  that  they  might  con** 
vince  the  world  that  he  was  ascended  into  heaven,  they  must 
be  qualified  to  tell  them,  diat  they  saw  him  ascend  there. 

Object.  If  it  be  objected,  that,  since  they  might  give  theif 
testimony  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  though  they  did 
not  see  him  rise,  they  might  attest  the  truth  of  his  ascension, 
though  they  had  not  seen  him  ascend  into  heaven* 

Answ*  To  this  I  answer.  It  is  trucj  their  witness  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  was  sufficient,  though  they  did  not  see  him 
rise,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  him  after  he  was  risen,  and  had  un- 
deniable proofs  that  he  was  the  same  Person  that  suffered ;  yet 
there  is  a  circumstance  attending  his  ascension  into  heaven^ 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  see  him  ascend 
there,  though  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  see  him  rise 
from  the  dead,  in  order  to  their  giving  conviction  to  the  world 
as  to  this  matter ;  for  he  did  not  design  that  they  shdald  see 
iuni)  after  his  ascension,  till  his  second  coming  to  receive  them 
faito  heaven,  and  then  dieir  testimony  will  be  at  an  end  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  see  him  ascend.  The 
apdsde  Paul,  it  is  true,  at  his  conversion,  saw  him  clothed  with 
his  heavenly  glory  in  his  exalted  state ;  but  this  was  a  singular 
and  extraonlinary  insumce^  which  he  gave  his  other  disciples 

Vox.  II.  3  O 
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no  ground  to  expect ;  therefore,  that  they  might  want  no  quali* 
fication  that  was  necessar)-,  in  order  to  the  fulfilling  their  testi- 
ynony,  he  ascended  into  heaven  visibly,  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  apostles. 

IV.  There  are  several  great  and  valuable  ends  of  Christ's 
ascension,  menUoned  in  this  answer,  some  of  which  were  glo- 
rious to  himself,  and  all  of  them  advantageous  to  his  people. 
Accordingly  it  is  observed, 

1.  That  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies ;  as  the  apostle  8«>'s, 
When  he  ascended  up  on  high^  he  kd  captivity  captive^  Eph.  iv. 
8.  which  is  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  triumphs  of  princes,  after 
having  obtained  some  remarkable  and  complete  victories.  Now 
the  empire  of  Satan  was  demolished,  his  prisoners  ranaomedt 
and  accordingly  delivered  from  his  power;  and  the  gospel, 
which  was  to  be  preached  throughout  the  world,  was  a  public 
proclamation  of  liberty  to  captives^  and  the  opening  of  the  pri' 
9on  doors  to  them  that  were  bounds  Isa»  bd.  1.  compared  with 
Luke  iv.  18. 

2.  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  that  he  might  receive  gifts 
for  men.  The  scripture  seems  to  distinguish  between  Christ's 
purchasing  and  his  receiving  gifts  for  men ;  the  former  was 
done  by  his  death  i  the  latter  was  consequent  on  his  ascension 
into  heaven.  There  are  two  expressions  used  relating  to  this 
matter,  namely,  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Thou  hast  received  gifts 
for  menj  Psal.  Ixviii*  18.  and  the  apostle's  reference  thereunto, 

when  he  says.  He  gave  gifts  unto  me?}^  Eph.  iv.  8.  that  is,  he 
received  gifts  for  men,  with  a  design  to  give  them  to  them, 
which  he  did,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  when  there  was 
a  verv  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  gospel-church  erected, 
and  turnished  with  a  variety  of  ministers,  such  as  Apostles^ 
prophets^  pastorsy  and  teachersyfor  the  perfccti?ig  of  the  saints\ 
for  the  xvork  of  the  ministry^  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christy  ver.  11,  12.  which  is  a  farther  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  princes  in  their  triumphs,  on  which  occasion  they  extend 
their  royal  bounty  to  their  subjects. 

3.  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  to  prepare  a  place  ior  his 
people,  as  he  told  them  he  would  do,  after  his  death,  John  xiv- 
2.  and  accordingly  he  is  said  to  have  entered  there  as  the  Fore- 
runner^  Heb.  vi.  20.  and  so  he  took  possession  of  those  hea- 
venly mansions  in  dieir  name,  to  which  he  designs,  at  last,  to 
bring  diem. 

4.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  he  ascended  into  heaven,  te 
raise  up  their  affections  thither,  and  to  induce  them  to  set  their 
affections  on  things  abovcy  Colos.  iii.  2.  That  place  is  always 
most  dear  to  us,  which  is  our  home,  our  rest,  where  our  best 
friends  reside ;  our  thoughts  arc  most  conversant  about  it,  and 
tv'e  arc  inclined  to  desire  to  be  with  them  there;  therefore 
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Christ's  being  in  heaven,  together  with  all  his  saints,  is  a 
motive  to  all  believers  to  have  their  conyersation  in  heaven^ 
whieh  is  the  character  given  of  them  by  the  apostle,  Phil* 
111.  20. 

5.  ilic  last  thing  observed  in  this  answer  is,  that  Chrbt  de- 
signed to  continue  in  heaven  till  his  second  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  world ;  as  it  is  said>  Whom  the  heavens  must  receive^  till 
the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things^  Acts  iii*  21.  and  then 
he  will  come  again  in  this  lower  world,  not  to  reside  or  fix  his 
abode  here,  but  to  receive  his  people  into  heaven,  where  they 
shall  be  with  him  to  all  eternity,  as  it  is  said.  So  shall  we  ever 
he  with* the  Lord^  1  Thes.  iv.  17.  Thus  concerning  Christ's^ 
exaltation  in  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  lum, 

Secondly^  As  exalted  in  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
which  is  a  glory  that  was  conferred  upon  him  after  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven.  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  condescends  to  make  use  of;  and  it  cannot  be 
understood  in  any  other  sense,  since  God  being  a  Spirit,  is 
without  body,  or  bodily  parts ;  and,  being  immense,  the  hea- 
ven and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him^  1  Kings  viii*  2r* 
therefore  it  does  not  denote  the  situation  of  Christ's  human 
nature  in  some  particular  part  of  heaven,  but  his  being  advan- 
ced to  the  highest  honour  there.  As  the  rig'ht  handj  amongst 
men,  is  used  to  signify  some  peculiar  marks  of  honour  con- 
ferred on  them  who  are  seated  there ;  thus  when  Bathsheba 
went  in  unto  king  Solomon,  he  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her, 
and  she  sat  at  his  riffht  hand^  chap.  ii.  19.  So  when  Christ  is 
isaid  to^i^  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
•heavens^  Heb.  viii.  1.  it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  honour 
conferred  on  him,  as  Mediator ;  and  particularly  his  sitting 
there  denotes, 

1.  That  glorious  rest  which  he  enjoys,  after  having  sustain- 
ed many  labours  and  afflictions  in  this  world;  a  sweet  repose, 
and  perfect  deliverance  from  all  those  things  which  formerly 
tended  to  make  him  uneasy,  while  in  his  way  to  it. 

2.  It  also  implies  that  honour  and  supreme  authority  which 
he  is  invested  with.  Others  are  represented  as  servants  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  God;  accordingly  it  is  said.  Thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him^  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him^  Dan.  vii.  10.  but  Christ  is  distin- 
guished from  them  all  by  this  mark  of  regal  dignity^  in  that  he 
sits  and  rules  upon  his  throne^  Zech.  vi.  13.  Thus  the  apos- 
tle says,  concerning  him,  that,  having  purged  our  sins^  he  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  intimating, 
that  he  was  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels^  as  he  hathj 
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ty  inheritance^  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they  ^  Hdi. 
!•  3,  4.  which  he  farther  proves,  when  he  says,  To  which  of 
the  angeh^  9(nd  he^  at  any  time^  sit  on  my  right  hand  tiU  I  make, 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool^  ver.  13. 

3.  It  also  signifies  the  perpetuity,  or  eternal  duration  of  his 
Mediatorial  glory  and  authority,  as  to  sit^  in  scripture,  often 
signifies,  to  abide :  but  this  has  been  before  considered,  when 
we  spake  concerning  the  eternity  of  Christ's  kingdom  *• 
There  are  other  things,  mentioned  in  this  answer,  which  are 
the  fruits  and  effects  of  Christ's  sitting  at  the  rig^  hand  of 
God,  to  wit,  the  exercise  of  his  power  over  all  things  in  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  and,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  gathering  and 
defenditig  his  church,  subduing  their  enemies,  and  furnishing 
his  ministers  with  gifts  and  graces:  but  these  yrill  be  mbre 
pariicularly  insisted  on,  under  a  following  answer,  ip  which  we 
shall  be  led  to  speak  concerning  the  special  privileges  of  the 
visible  church  f  •  Therefore  what  we  are  next  to  consider  is, 
that  Christ,  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  makes  inter- 
cession fur  his  people. 


Quest*  L  V.  How  doth  Christ  make  intercession  f 

Answ.  Christ  maketh  intercession,  by  his  appem-ing  in  pur 
nature,  continually  before  the  Father  in  heaven,  in  the  merit 
of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  on  earth,  declaring  his  will  to 
have  it  applied  to  all  believers,  answering  all  accusations 
against  them,  procuring  for  them  quiet  of  conscience,  not- 
withstanding daily  failings,  access  with  boldness  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  acceptance  of  their  persons  and  services. 

THE  intercession  of  Christ,  as  has  been  observed,  under 
a  foregoing  answer,  is  a  branch  of  his  priesdy  office,  and 
is  founded  on  his  satisfaction.  The  reason  why  it  is  mention- 
tioncd  in  this  place,  after  we  have  had  an  account  of  his  death, 
resurrection^  and  ascension  into  heaven,  is,  as  I  conceive,  be- 
cause the  apostle  lays  down  these  heads  in  the  same  order, 
when  he  speaks  of  them,  //  is  Christ  that  dicd^  yea,  rather  thai 
is  risen  again^  who  is  even  at  the  right  handofGod^  who  also 
maketh  iniercession  for  uSj  Rom.  viii.  34.  In  speaking  con- 
cerning Christ's  intercession, 

I.  We  shall  consider  the  necessity  thereof;  and  that, 
1.  Because  this  was  foretold  and  typified.     It  was  predict- 
ed, concerning  him,  that  he  should  make  iyitercessicn  for  trans- 
gressors^ Isa.  liii.  12.  and  elsewhere  God  the  father  is  re- 
/  ■        • 

.     •  S^  Page  393.  f  ^'  Q«*'<-  Ix".  lx>"- 
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|icesented,  as  saying  to  him,  Ask  ofme^  and  I  shall  ghe  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance^  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
^rth  fof  thy  possession^  PsaL  \u  8«  which  lyords,  though  they 
contain  the  form  of  a  command,  are,  doubtless,  i|  prediction 
rdbting  to  this  matter,  whereby  it  is  intimated,  that  the  glori- 
ous success  of  the  gospel,  when  preached  to  the  world,  should 
not  only  be  the  purchase  of  his  death,  but  the  consequence  of 
his  hitercession ;  and  what  Elihu  speaks  of  an  advopate,  an 
pleading  the  cause  of  a  poor  afflicted  person,  and  saying,  De* 

r  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit;  Ihaot  founda  random; 

d  as  it  is  farther  added;  He  shall  pray  unto  God^and  he  shall 
^favourable  to  him^  and  he  shall  behold  his  face  with  joy  ;  for 
fie  will  render  unto,  man  his  righteousness^  Job  xxxiii.  23,  24^ 
S6.  seems  rather  to  be  understood  of  Christ  than  any  other ; 
for  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  character  given  him  of  a  ines- 
senger  with  him,  and  an  interpreter  one  among  a  thousand,  and 
iiis  being  gracious  unto  him,  when  he  thus  makes  intercession 
for  him« 

Moreover,  when  the  Psalmist  represents  him,  as  saying, 
concerning  his  enemies,  /  will  not  take  up  their  names  into  my 
dipSy  PsaL  xvi.  4.  it  plainly  intimates  his  design  to  intercede 
for  all  others,  namely,  for  his  people.  And  that  David  does 
pot  here  speak  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  person  of  Christi 
is  very  evident,  because  it  was  his  duty,  in  common  with  all 
mankind,  to  pray  for  his  enemies ;  and  therefore  he  speaks  of 
another  sort  0f  intercession,  viz.  Christ^s,  that  which  is  differ- 
ent from  that  which  p;ie  man  is  obliged  to  make  for  another* 
This  appears,  in  that,  in  some  following  verses,  we  have  a  pre^ 
diction  of  his  rising  from,  the  dead  before  he  saw  corruption, 
SIS  it  is  particularly  applied  to  hip:i  in  the  New  Testament, 
.Acts  ii«  31. 

And  to  diis  we  may  add ;  that  as  Christ's  intercession  was 
expressly  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  so  it  was  typified  by  the 
High  Priest's  entering  every  year  into  the  holy  ot  holies,  with 
blood  and  incense,  to  appear  before  God  in  the  behalf  of  the 
people,  as  making  intercession  for  them.  This  is  expressly 
applied  to  Christ,  as  the  anti-type,  and  his  entering  into  hea^ 
ven;  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  Heb.  ix.  7, 
9*  compared  with  ver.  11, 12,  24. 

2.  Christ's  intercession  was  necessary,  as  the  condition  of 
fallen  man  required  iu  Some  have  been  ready  to  conclude, 
that,  by  reason  of  thut  in^nite  distance  there  is  between  God 
;ind  man,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  advocate  to 
procure  for  him  a  liberty  of  access  to  God :  but  that  does  not 
^yidendy  appear,  for  as  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude,  that 
the  holy  angels,  though  infinitely  belpw  him,  are  admitted  into 
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his  presence,  or  made  partakers  of  the  blessings,  tliat  are  the 
result  thereof,  by  the  intervention  of  an  advocate,  or  inter- 
cessor, with  him,  in  their  behalf;  so  man  would  not  have  stood 
in  need  of  a  Mediator,  or  advocate,  to  bring  him  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  or  plead  his  cause,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
needed  a  Kedtemcr,  had  he  not  fallen :  but  his  present  cir- 
cumstances require  both ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  that  Christ 
should  intercede  for  him. 

(1.)  Because,  being  guilty,  he  is  rendered  unworthy  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  God,  and  actually  excluded  from  it ;  as 
the  Psalmist  says.  Thou  art  not  a  God  that  hunt  pkaaurc  in 
xv'ickedneas  ;  netthtr  shall  evil  dwell  with  thee*  The  foolish  shall 
not  stand  in  thy  sight  /  thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniqiuty^ 
Psal.  V.  4, 5.  I'liis  punishment  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  guilt,  whereby  the  sinner  is  exposed  to  the  curse  of  God, 
whose  holiness  obliges  him  to  order  such  to  depart  from  him. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  servile  fear,  or  dread  of  him,  as  a  con- 
suming fire  that  attends  it ;  upon  which  account,  he  desires 
rather  to  fly  from,  than  to  have  access  to  him ;  therefore  he 
needs  an  intercessor  to  procure  this  privilege  for  him. 

(2.)  There  are  many  accusations  brought  in  against  him,  as 
a  ground  and  reason  why  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  di- 
vine favour,  and  not  have  any  saving  blessings  applied  to  him, 
which  must  all  be  answered  i  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  an 
advocate  to  plead  his  cause. 

II.  None  but  Christ  our  great  Mediator  and  advocate,  is 
fit  to  manage  this  important  work  for  us.  We  cannot  plead 
our  own  cause ;  for  guilt  stops  our  mouths,  as  well  as  renders 
us  unworthy  of  any  blessing  from  God.  And  it  is  certain 
that  no  mere  creature  can  do  this  for  us ;  for  none  can  speak 
any  thing  in  their  favour,  who  are  under  a  sentence  of  con-, 
demnation,  unless  an  expedient  were  found  out  to  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  for  that  would  tend  to 
the  dihlionour  of  his  justice ;  and  none  can  plead  for  any  bles- 
sing to  be  bestowed  on  them,  but  he  who  was  able  to  make 
atonement  for  thern,  which  no  mere  creature  could  do,  since 
the  greatest  price,  that  he  can  give,  is  far  from  being  of  in- 
llnite  value  :  but  such  a  price  as  this  Christ  has  laid  down,  as 
has  been  bclore  considered,  in  speaking  concerning  his  priest- 
ly otRce  ;  and  therefore  he  alone  is  fit  to  be  an  advocate,  or 
intercessor,  for  his  people ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  That  Christ  is  his  people^s  advocate,  or  makes  inter- 
cession for  ihem.  This  appears  fn)m  several  scriptures ;  thus 
it  is  said,  FJr  cvt'r  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them^  Hcb. 
vii.  25.  anditr  huve  an  Advov*.ite  uith  the  Father,  yr'ius  Chrk<t 
the  righteoH'is  1  John  ii.  J. 
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1.  Christ  is  represented  as  making  intercession  for  his  peo- 
ple before  his  incarnation ;  as  when  it  is  said,  Zech.  iii.  2«  The 
JLordaaid  unto  Satan^  The  Lord  rebuke  theei  0  Satan  *• 
.  2.  After  his  incarnation,  he  interceded  for  his  people  in  his 
human  nature ;  and  while  he  was  here  on  earth,  he  did  it  a- 
greeably  to  that  state,  in  which  he  then  was,  though  the  cffi* 
pacy  of  his  intercession  depended  on  his  compleating  the  work 
of  our  redemption,  which  was  not  done  before  he  arose  from 
the  dead ;  in  which  respect,  there  was  something  proleptical  in 
his  intercession  then,  as  well  as  when  he  is  represented  ^as 
making  intercession  before  his  incarnation ;  therefore, 

3.  As  the  price  of  redemption  was  not  iully  paid  till  his 
atate  of  humiliation  was  at  an  end,  upon  which  account  he  is 
.^nerally  styled  a  consummate  Mediator  from  that  time,  when 
he  was  made  perfect  through  mffermgs^  Heb.  ii.  10.  so  he  waa, 
after  that,  a  compieat  advocate,  or  intercessor,  for  his  people  ; 
in  which  respect,  he  is  said,  an  a  way  of  eminency,  tQ  make 
intercessionfop  them^  after  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen* 
sion  into  heaven,  in  his  glorified  state,  in  which  be  manages 
their  cause  with  an  advantageous  plea,  which  he  could  not  use, 
while  here  on  earth ;  for  then  he  had  not  accomplished  his 
work  of  redemption,  and  therefore  could  only  plead  the  pro- 
mise made  to  him,  upon  condition  of  his  bringing  that  woik: 
to  perfection,  which  was  then  only  begun.     And  also  what- 
ever act  of  worship  he  then  performed,  it  was  agreeable  to  that 
state  of  humiliation,  in  which  he  was  :  but  now  he  is  in  hea- 
ven, and  consequently  his  work  of  redemption  finished ;  he 
pleads  his  absolute  and  actual  right  to  receive  those  blessings 
lor  his  people,  and  apply  them  to  them,  which  God  before  had 
promised  in  the  covenant  of  redemption;  and  this  he  does 
«  with  those  circumstances  of  glory,  that  are  agreeable  to  his 
exalted  state,  as  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  and  having  such 
visible  marks  of  the  divine  favour,  that  nothing  can  be  denied 
him  that  he  asks  for.     It  \p  true,  while  he  was  here  on  earth, 
he  says.  Father  I  thank  thee^  that  thou  heareet  me  ahvaye^  &c* 
John  xi«  41,  42.  which  he  might  well  say,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  sufficient  security,  or  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  could 
not  fail  in  the  work  which  he  was  engaged  in,  so  as  to  leave  it' 
incomplete.     How  much  more  may  he  say  this,  when  he  is  in 
his  exalted  state,  and  pleads  as  one  that  has  brought  the  work, 
he  came  into  the  world  about,  to  perfection  ? 

*  ChrUt  did  not  intercede  for  hit  church  ^fore  hit  ineamatioim  formally,  inas- 
much at  ii  it  incotitittent  -with  hit  divine  nature  to  pray ;  prayer  being  an  act  of 
•toorthipf  but  tirtyaliy,  hy  vhich  -we  are  to  underttand  that  all  the  Uetdngt  -mhith 
the  church  then  erHoyedt  loerefosmded on  tlte  taerifce,  vhtch^in  theftUnett  cftimtt 
he  detigned  to  offers  ttnd  thit  it,  by  aproleptit,  repretented  at  though  it  had  been 
then  done,  in  the  tame  tente  at  he  it  eUevhere  taid  to  be  t^c  Larnb  sUtin,  from  the 
foundMkm  of  the  world.    iSre  page  S97. 
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And  to  this  let  me  add,  that  he  will  intercede  for  his  peo^ 
pie  for  ever,  as  he  shall  always  continue  m  this  exalted  stale.' 
And,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  if  Christ's  presence  ia 
heaven  be  a  full  and  comprehensive  plea  for  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  or  hope  for ;  then  so  long  as  he  shall  abide  there,  he 
will  mtercede  for  us,  and  that  will  be  for  ever.  That  this 
may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered ;  that  the  sacrifice^ 
which  he  offered  for  his  people  while  on  earth,  procured  for 
them  not  only  the  blessings  tney  enjoy  in  this  world,  but  those 
that  they  shsdl  be  possessed  of  in  heaven.  And  as  his  being 
received  into  heaven  was  a  convincing  evidence,  that  what  he 
did  and  suffered,  before  he  went  thither,  was  accepted,  and 
deemed  effectual  to  answer  all  the  valuable  ends  thereof;  so 
his  continuance  there  will  remain  a  standing  and  eternal  evi- 
dence thereof;  which  contains  in  it  the  nature  of  a  plea*  But 
this  respects  not  only  the  blessings  thay  now  enjoy,  but  all  that 
they  hope  for,  therefore  their  eternal  happiness  is.  founded 
thereon;  which  is  what  the  aposde  principally  intends,  when 
he  says^  He  ever  liveth  to  mate  intercession  for  them^  Heb. 
vii.  25« 

IV.  We  shall  now  consider  the  difference  between  Christ's 
intercession  for  us  with  the  Father,  and  our  praying  for  our- 
selves, or  others,  and  that  when  we  address  ourselves  either 
to  men  or  Godi 

1.  When  we  intercede  with  men  to  obtain  some  favour  from 
them,  we  hope,  either  by  our  arguments,  or  importunity,  or 
at  least,  by  our  interest  in  them,  or  some  obligation  which  we 
have  laid  them  under,  to  persuade  them  to  alter  their  minds, 
as  we  are  treating  with  mutable  creatures.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  applicable  to  Christ^s  intercession,  in  which  he  deals 
with  an  unchangeable  God,  who  has,  in  various  instances,  de-- 
clared  his  love  to,  and  willingness  to  save  all  those,  whose 
salvation  he  intercedes  for ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand our  Saviour's  words,  I  say  nojt  unto  you^  that  Irvilipray 
the  Father  for  you  ;  for  the  Father  himself  ioveth  yoUy  John 
xvi.  26,  27. 

Moreover^  when  we  intercede  with  men  for  any  favour,  we 
don't  usually  present  any  price  paid  by  us  for  the  benefit  we 
intercede  for;  but  Christ  in  interceding  for  his  people,  pre- 
sents the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  renders  it  effectual. 

2.  When  we  pray  to  God  for  ourselves,  or  others,  this  dif- 
fers from  Christ's  intercession,  in  that  we  present  ourselves 
and  our  petitions  to  him  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  hope  for 
a  gracious  answer,  in  the  virtue  of  his  mediation  and  righte- 
ousness ;  so  that  our  access  to  God  is  mediate,  Christ's  im- 
mediate*   W6  plead  what  he  bath  done  for  us,  as  our  Surety. 
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-  -  JUIil  not  any  thing  done  by  ourselves ;  but  he  pleads  %hat  was 
'dbne  by  himself.  We  acknowledge,  in  all  our  supplications^ 
•  that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  least  of  his  mercies ;  whereas  he 
-  appears  in  our  behalf  before  God,  as  one  who  is  worthy  to 

-  have  that  granted  which  he  pleads  for. 

V.  We  shall  now  consider  how  Christ  makes  intercession ; 

>  aind  it  is  observed,  that  he  does  this, 

1  •  By  his  appearing  in  our  nature  continually  before  the  Fa- 

.  ther  in  heaven,  in  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  on 
Cfirth.     This  is  taken  from  the  practice  of  attomies,  or  advo- 

.  tatcs,  in  civil  courts,  when  a  cause  is  to  be  tried,  in  which 
case  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  does  not  appear  himself,  but  his 
advocate  appears  for  him :  thus  Christ  appears  in  theprescnc :  of 
God  for  us.  This  virtually  includes  in  it  the  nature  of  a  plea.  For 
the  understanding  o)F  which,  let  it  be  considered,  that  as  God 
cannot,  consistently  with  the  glory  of  his  divine  perfections, 
Save  any  of  the  fallen  race  of  mankind,  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion, than  that  satisfaction  should  be  given  to  his  justice,  and 
such  a  price  of  redemption  paid,  as  tended  to  secure  the  glory 
of  liis  holiness,  and  other  perfections,  he  has,  in  his  eternal 
covenant  with  the  Son,  promised,  that  if  he  would  perform 
this  work,  then  he  would  bring  his  people  to  glorj'.  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  undi  rtook  it  with  this  encouragement,  that, 
when  he  had  perfected  it,  he  should  be  received  into  glory,  as 
a  public  testimony  that  justice  was  fully  satisfied ;  therefore 
Iiis  being  set  at  God's  right  hand,  in  heavenly  places,  as  the 
consequence  thereof,  is  a  convincing  evidence,  to  angels  and 
men,  that  his  work  is  brought  to  perfection.  Accordingly  his 
being  there,  or  appearing  in  heaven,  contains  in  it  the  nature 
of  a  pka ;  more  especially  if  we  consider  him  as  appearing 
there  as  our  Head  and  compleat  Redeemer,  who  has  finished 
the  work  which  he  came  into  the  world  about.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  principal  idea  in  Christ's  intercession. 

If  it  be  farther  enquired,  whether  he  makes  use  of  a  voice, 
as  we  do,  when  we  pray  for  ourselves,  or  others  ?  I  dare  not 
deny  that  he  does,  since  he  made  use  of  words  when  he  pray- 
ed for  his  people  on  earth ;  which  was  a  short  specimen  of  his 
intercession  for  them  in  heaven :  but  yet  it  must  be  considered, 
(1.)  That  it  is  impossible  for  wonls  to  express  the  particu- 
lar necessities  of  every  one,  whom  he  appears  for  in  heaven, 
at  the  same  time ;  and  to  suppose  that  Christ  represents  the 
case  of  one  at  one  time,  aod^mother  at  another,  as  we  do  when 
we  pray  for  different  persons,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  answer 
all  the  valuable  ends  of  his  intercession,  for  all  his  people  at 
all  times  ;  neither  are  we  to  suppose,  since  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  not  omniscient,  that  he  has  therein  a  comprehen* 
Bive  view,  at  once,  of  all  the  particular  necessities  of  his  peo- 
Voi..  II.  3  P 
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pie,  for  diat  would  be  to  confound  his  human  nature  with 
divine ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  humatt  nature  that  he  prayi, 
though  the  efficacy  ot  th<s  prayer  is  founded  on  the  infinite 
value  of  his  oblation  perfonncd  therein,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  its  uuion  with  the  divine,  as  has  been  before  observed*! 
therefore, 

(2.)  When  Christ  is  said  to  make  use  of  words  in  interce- 
ding for  his  people,  these  are  principally  to  be  considered,  as 
expressive  of  their  wants  and  infirmities  in  a  general  way ;  so 
that  a  few  comprehensive  M'ords  may  include  in  them  the 
general  idea  of  those  things  that  are  common  to  them  alU  In 
this  respect,  I  am  far  from  den)  ing  tliat  Christ,  in  interceding 
for  his  people,  makes  use  of  words ;  but,  when  we  consider 
hi.:  being  in  heaven,  or  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
belnlf  of  his  people,  as  virtually  containing  ^s  was  before 
hinted)  the  nature  of  a  plea,  this  extends  itself  to  every  par- 
ticular necessity  of  those  for  whom  he  intercedes  at  all  times. 

2.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  Christ,  in  making  intercessi<Mi, 
declares  his  will  to  have  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sacri- 
fice applied  to  all  believers:  thus  he  says,  Father^  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  lam^  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  ^  &c*  John  xvii.  24*  in  which  he  does« 
as  it  were,  make  a  demand  of  what  is  due  to  him,  in  right  of 
his  purchase ;  and  so  it  is  distinguished  from  a  supplication, 
or  entreaty,  that  God  would  bestow  an  unmerited  favour.  All 
our  prayers,  indeed,  are  supplications,  that  God  would  bestow 
upon  us  undeserved  blessings ;  but  Christ's  prayer  is  a  kind  of 
demand,  of  a  debt  due  to  him  pursuant  to  the  merit  of  his 
obedience  and  sufferings.  Moreover,  this  mode  of  speaking 
may  be  farther  understood,  as  containing  an  intimation  of  his 
divine  will,  to  have  what  he  purchased,  in  his  human  nature, 
-.ipplied  to  iiis  people ;  though  this  is  rather  a  consequence  of 
his  intercession,  than,  properly  speaking,  a  formal  act  thereof. 

o.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  he  intercedes  for  his  people, 
by  answering  all  accusations  that  may  be  brought  in  agaim>c 
them :  Urns  the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  Z'^^  34.  supposes  a  charge 
to  have  been  brought  in  against  God's  elect,  and  that  they 
were  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  and  shews  how  this 
sentence  is  reversed  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  the  charge 
answered  by  his  intercession.  If  we  consider  the  many  things 
laid  to  tlie  charge  of  God's  elect,  either  I)y  the  world,  satan^ 
or  their  own  consciences,  these  are  supposed  to  be  either  false 
or  true.  What  is  falsely  alleged,  Christ,  as  their  Advocate, 
answers,  by  denying  the  charge,  and  undertakes  to  vindicate 
tlicm  from  it:  but  when  the  thing  laid  to  their  charge  is  un- 
•  f.'nial»l\  till.  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  are  sinners,  and  have 
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sthcrtby  contracted  guilt,  and  descn'e  to  be  for  ever  banished 
^from  the  presence  of  God;  this  Christ  undertakes  to  answer, 
i:no  othenrise  than  by  pleading  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and 
I  satisfaction,  whereby  thf  y  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  a  right 
:;to  eternal  life. 

VI.  Christ,  by  his  intercession,  procures  for  his  people 
.  many  valuable  privileges,  three  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
,  this  answer. 

(1.)  Quiet  of  conscience,  notwithstanding  daily  failings. 
;  Xhis  supposes,  that  the  best  believers  on  eaith,  by  reason  of 
the  remainders  of  indwelling  corruption,  are  liable  to  many 
:  shiful  infirmities ;  as  it  is  said.  There  is  not  a  Just  man  upon 
earthy  that  doth  good  and  sinneth  not^  Eccles.  vii.  20.  and,  If 
ive  say  ive  have  no  sin^  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us^  1  John  i.  8.  And  these  have  a  proportionable  de- 
gree of  guilt  attending  them ;  and  this  guilt  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  conscience  uneasy,  unless  we  have  an  Advocate,  who 
has  a  sufficient  plea  to  allege  in  our  defence :  but  such  an  one 
is  Christ,  and  consequently  his  intercession  procures  for  us 
this  privik'ge ;  If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father y  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous^  chap.  ii.  1. 

(2.)  lie  also  procures  for  us  access,  with  boldness^  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  As  sin  renders  us  guilty ;  so  guilt  exposes  us 
to  fear,  and  a  dread  of  coming  before  the  throne  of  God,  as  a 
God  of  infinite  holiness  and  justice  :  but  when  he  is  re])resciit- 
ed  SIS  sitting  on  a  throne  of  grace,  as  the  consequence  of  Christ^s 
death  and  intercession,  our  senile  fear  is  removed*,  and  we 
are  encouraged,  as  the  a|K)stle  says,  to  come  hohily  unto  thr 
throne  of  grace^  that  we  may  obtain  mercy ^  and  find gr tut  ti 
help  in  time  of  ncedj  Heb.  iv.  10. 

(3.)  Another  consequence  of  Christ's  intercession  is,  the  ac- 
c<*ptance  of  our  persons  and  services ;  first,  of  our  persons,, 
then  of  our  services  ;  as  it  is  sajd,  The  Lord  had  rvsptvt  unto 
Abel^  and  to  his  offerings  Gen.  iv.  4.  I'he  acceptance  of  our 
persons  is  a  branch  of  our  justification,  which  is  founded  on 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  intercession,  as  it  is  said,  lie  hath  madf 
U8  accepted  in  the  heUjved^  Eph.  i.  6.  And  the  acceptance  of 
our  services,  which  are  performed  by  faith,  supposes  the  re- 
moval of  the  guilt  that  attends  them,  by  reason  of  our  sinful 
•iifirmities :  thus  Ciod's  people  are  called  an  holy  priesthood^ 
and  said  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  ^e- 
nts  Christy  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 

VII.  Let  y\%  consider  liow  Christ's  intercession  ought  to  be 
iifljJroved  by  us. 

1^  It  is  a  great  remedy  against  those  despdnding  or  des- 
psnring  thou^s,  which  wc  arfc  sometimes  liable  to,  by  reason 
pf^the  ($uiII6f  <;in,  when  charged  6n  oUr-fionRtiences;  in  whkh 
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case^  we  should  give  a  check  to  ourselves,  and  say,  with  the 
Psalmist,  U^hy  art  thou  cast  down^  O  my  soul?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  PsaL  xiii.  10.  Wliy  should  we 
entertain  such  sad  andmciancholy  thoughts,  especially  if  Christ 
intercedes,  on  our  belialf,  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins? 
and  our  sincere  repentance,  together  with  the  exercise  of  those 
odier  graces,  that  accompany  it,  will  afford  us  an  evidence  of 
our  interest  in  this  privilege,  which  will  be  an  expedient  to 
raii>e  our  dejected  spirits,  and  fill  us  with  the  joy  of  his  sal- 
vation. 

2.  Chrisi*b  intercession  is  to  be  improved  by  us,  as  an  en* 
couragt:menc  to  prayer ;  and,  as  a  fartner  ground,  to  conclude, 
ti::it  our  (x>or,  broken,  imperfect  breathings,  shall  be  heard  and 
ar.s  .vcred  for  hi^  sake,  who  pleads  our  cause. 

o.  This  is  a  great  inducement  to  universal  holiness,  when 
\vc  have  ground  to  conclude,  that  those  services^  that  are  per- 
formed to  his  glor}',  shall  be  accepted,  upon  the  account  of  his 
intercession. 


Quest.  LVI.  Iloxvis  Christ  to  be  exalted  in  his  coming  agtan 
to  jud^e  the  world? 

Anew.  Christ  is  to  be  exalted  in  his  coming  again  to  judge 
tile  woiii,  ia  that  he,  who  was  unjustly  judged  and  con* 
deiniiwii  iv/  wicked  men,  shall  come  again  at  the  last  day,  ia 
great  ow  cr,  and  in  the  full  manifestation  of  his  own  glory, 
and  of  his  Father^s,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  arch-angel,  and  with  the  trumpet  of 
God,  10  judge  the  M'orld  in  righteousness. 

OUR  Saviour  being  in  his  exalted  state,  is  to  continue  at 
.'.:  ri^ht  hand  of  God,  till  he  has  finished  the  remaining 
par-  oi  -lis  work,  in  the  applicalion  of  redemption,  and,  by  his 
St  iiit,  m  the  methods  of  his  providence  and  grace,  brought  in 
tnr  wholo  number  of  the  elect;  after  which  follows  another 
branch  of  his  Mediatorial  glory,  when  he  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  world  at  the  last  day,  which  is  the  subject  matter  of 
this  answer.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  let  it  be  con* 
sidered, 

I.  That  though  he  was,  before  this,  solemnly  invested  with 
a  power  of  exercising  judgment,  and  is  continually  distribu-' 
ting  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  course  of  his  providence; 
yet  the  full  manifestation  of  his  glory,  as  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  and  that  in  a  visible  manner  in  his  human  nature,  is  de- 
ferred till  the  last  day.  Though  he  be  now  known  by  the 
judgments  that  be  e^ccut^  which  are  oftentimes  attended  ivjt|i 
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iroBderful  displays  of  his  divine  glory ;  and,  though  the  eternal 
state  of  all  mtn  be  fixed  b}-  him  at  their  death,  at  which  time 
a  particular  judgment  is  passed  on  them  by  him,  as  the  apos* 
tie  says,  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die^  and  after  this  the 
Judgment^  Hcb.  ix.  27.  yet  this  is  done  without  those  external 
ana  visible  iiki]  ks  ol  glory  in  his  human  nature,  with  which  he 
AikU  appear  ii^  the  end  oi  time.  This  is  styled.  The  last  ilay^ 
John  xi.  24.  chap.  xii.  48.  and,  in  that  respect,  that  measure 
of  duration,  which  ue  generally  call  time,  will  be  ended,  and 
another,  uiiKii  is  distinguished  from  it,  which,  by  reason  of 
its  having  no  end,  is  called  etemit}',  shall  commence ;  not  that 
it  is  like  etemit}'  of  God,  without  succession :  but  some  think 
it  uifTers  Irom  time,  principally  in  this,  that  it  shall  not  be  dea* 
cribcd  by  the  same  measures  that  it  now  is;  nor  shall  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  produce  those  effects  which  Uiey 
do,  in  the  frame  of  nature,  whereby  the  various  changes  oif 
seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night  fol* 
low  each  oth*;r  in  their  respective  courses. 

Some,  indeed,  think  that  this  is  called  a  day^  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  present  season,  or  dispensation  of  grace,  is  some- 
times called  the  sinner's  daij^  Luke  xix.42.  or  the  day  of  God^s 
patience,  and  long-sufTering.  And  v/hen  this  shall  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  gospel,  which  is  compared  to  a  glorious  light, 
that  shines  therein,  shall  be  no  longer  preached,  the  end  there- 
of  being  fully  answered,  this  may  well  be  styled  the  last  day, 
when  Christ  shall  come  to  judgment* 

II.  This  glorious  appearing  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  is 
set  in  opposition  to  that  part  of  his  state  of  humiliation,  in 
which  he  was  unjustly  judged  and  condemned  by  wicked  men, 
and  is  designed  to  aggravate  the  crime  of  those,  at  whose  tri- 
bunal he  stood,  who,  though  he  then  told  them  of  this  matter, 
namely,  that  hereafter  they  shoxtld  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting'  on 
the  right  hand  of  power^  and  coming  ia  the  clouds  of  heaven^ 
Matt.  xxvi.  64-.  yet  they  believed  him  not.  And  this  may  also 
be  considered,  as  set  in  opposition  to  all  that  contempt,  which 
his  name,  interest,  and  gospel,  daily  meet  with,  in  an  ungodly 
world,  whereby  he  is,  as  it  were,  judged  and  condemned  afresh, 
and  the  unjust  sentence  that  was  passed  upon  him,  in  effect, 
approved  of;  from  all  which,  Christ  shall  be  for  ever  vindica- 
ted, when  his  glor}*  shines  forth  in  a  most  illustrious  manner, 
as  calling  the  whole  world  to  stand  at  his  tribunal,  and  reward- 
ing every  one  according  to  their  works. 

III.  The  time  when  Christ  shall  thus  come  to  judge  the 
world,  is  unknown,  either  by  angels  or  men ;  and,  indeed,  our 
Saviour  himself,  while  here  on  earth,  speaks  of  this,  as  a  se- 
cret, that  had  not  been  made  known  to  him,  as  man,  Mark  xiit. 

.^  and  the  reason  why  God  has  thus  concealed  it,  is  because 
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he  would  not  give  occasion  to  any  to  indulge  the  least  degree 
oi  carnal  security,  (for  ihc  name  reason  that  lie  has  not  made 
known  to  us  the  term  or  l>ouuds  of  life)  but  tliat  we  may  be 
always  ready  for  his  coming.  Tlierefbre  we  cannot  but  reckon 
it  an  instance  of  unwarrantable  presumption  in  several  Jewish, 
writers,  and  some  of  the  Fathers  after  them,*  to  suppose,  at 
they  do,  that  the  world  shall  continue  six  thousand  years,  lit>ai 
the  creation ;  and  that,  as  it  was  made  in  six  days,  and  die  se- 
venth ordained  to  be  a  Sabbath,  this  had  a  mystical  significa-' 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  in  its  application  to  this  matter,  a  day 
answers  to  a  thousand  years ;  or  that,  as  the  world  was  t^vo 
thousand  years  without  the  written  word,  or  law  of  God,  and 
after  that,  two  thousand  years  under  the  law,  so  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  shall  continue  two  thousand  years,  and  then  follows 
the  eternal  sabbatism  at  Christ^s  second  coming*  As  for  the 
Jews,  who  speak  of  this  matter,  their  unbelief  is  condemned 
out  of  their  own  mouths ;  since  they  do,  as  it  were,  concede, 
that  the  time  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  come,  was  that  in 
which  he  actually  appeared ;  notwithstanding,  diis  is  a  ground- 
less conjecture,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  end  of  the  world ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  an  entering  into  a  secret,  which  is  altogether  hid 
from  mankind. 

IV.  We  are  now  to  consider  that  glory  with  which  Christ 
shall  appear,  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world.  Accordin^y 
it  is  said,  he  shall  come  in  the  full  manifestation  of  his  own 
^lorVi  ^nid  of  his  Father^s,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  and  widi 
other  circumstances,  th:it  will  be  vciy  awful  and  tremendous. 

i.  He  shall  coiTkc  in  his  own  {;lor)',  by  w4iich  we  are  to  un- 

•  .  ?  \ff,"  ih'-  Jcx.'i&h  v.'ritrrSf  //."■•  m-'Ktlcn  a  trud.'thm  f.ikr:i  fi-om  one  Elia*^  -rrA/f/i, 
::.--.yu*  ;/i?'/w,  r  ffff  to  ti  .tffun'mi.-  •.:"7.'/7i.»%  tfuit  7r,-'7it  vndt^r  the  name  nf  the  pri^pl,ft 
Cf'jti'i  -■  liu '  tut  thr  •  It'uv;  uncertiur:  ,■  urither  do  then  yi_:fmfu  -.vLvther  it  vn  ■  a  stn. 
ft'ii  01'  i:n  orn! .  \i{i,iu>ii  ,•  r^nr  d'l  t\*fii  intimui,^  ti'hrn,  vr  wiert^  thSj  KUux  litfd.  J/on-' 
t  :\'.-,  t\r  tvau'rhn  -.i-'i-f  ri-cthcil hv  nmny  «#/'  ihcm.   It  /*  fne?ttto.'ied m  thr  Tahmtd in 
I'ruct.  iSu'd-edrim,  cup.  \i.  '.  :j*">.  ./•'*/.>.  u  Cure,  'rraititio  est  flomtis  I'.Ii.t  :  St-x  miUc 
innoK  lUtnit  niti:!<lu.>«:   b'.s  miMc  annis  iiKinitas  iSi  vastita.«;.   Jtis  miiU- aiii);»  lu'v. 
Di-nicpur  bis  milli".  :iiin':s  illfs  (^lirisLi.    At  \on»  pixipttr  pcccata  imsira  &  pliiriniu 
i^  ciinmi.L,  ;i'>:i:iu;:*  i*x  i)!' ,  (]nl  :ibirriint.  »ind  the  i>t:nc  />  intntioned  in  anoihef 
'[\:'nii:ific  fjt\i/i'.e,  CitUt  Jf^ivodii  Sum^  {J'id.  tinid  rdit.  uh  Kdztird.  riifi.  l./».v;''^65 
r-f.'/i   «'if/*./.  cufin!.  />iii,v  J4-1-,  C;' .fry.)  ^i/id  Afuftur'-eh  lirri'hrari  ititjitrtit  the  »<imc 
' '• " /■>  ( '  '■ «   ;/ • ' ■^" '  <'«'  ^ '^■'"'-'-  -"''o.W.  2.*. )   Uiht:r ivriten,,  amo'ij^ them, imftruxe upon  thiJ 
'•ft  ;.-rt:rt.  ui:d  iri'tiuL  that  as  tlur  .:nn  ivtn:  crerted  the  fourth  dtw.  j't  the  ^Mcxiiah 
...   .';  cnm  \  (iju  »•  -UJiK)  u:'i:y»t  hit  niiuh  thrv  apprtir  to  br  n-'ff'-cunt!c?nnrd.   /Ar.rr'i-rr, 
i^«  ^^;  e.^pCffi'Ut  ta  dufinhamiVK  thfms-'h'ex,  th-^i  aft  pretrr>d,  that  l'hn'i:^s  ccniftf  i: 
tir'/erredfor  their  ainr  ;  which  ex'aitiou  ia  t'jo  7i>eiik  tu  -iiHird  affthe  ei'idinre  leluch  it^ 
Kiivr  f'/r  the  '-nth  uf  Cini'iianirij,    That  ttttrriU  of  the  /•\ithen<  imhibed  this  Hf>tion, 
toiurr.-iii'g  t.'.e  itur/J*.?  cuntinuini'  0000  rears,  Vicordinr^  t'j  the  mtmber  o/'  the  i/.m/^ 
ffthe  creiitinn,  (^  rvithrJtt.   Lucffintiut  he/^i?is  hin  .MifU-nnium  then,  and  stfppitxi  :, 
that  the  thon-iuiid yearn,  fro.n  tUnce  tit  the  end  ©/"  time^  nnvtvM'9  to  the  seivrtlh  dajf 
nr  Suhhnth  ';;"/r*<.  (fVf/.  Inictant.  <lc  Vit.  Jkat.  %  14.)  Jvgvatin^iplto  duct: n9t ^:,Hve 
i.ito  the  mUdien.-iium,  ai'p/une.t^  that  time  vi!l  endvdth  the  6uU0  i/r«r*,  vhich  euitjoem 
'  >  the  */»  M  diw  nfi/.e  crratiuH  ;  and  tlicn,  acconHnj  ly  hiin,fullox.f  an  eternal  eab' 
h^ti»ft%,  (Vid  M^.  dc  Civ.  Dei,  JL».  XX.  cap.  7) 
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derstand,  that  the  gloiy  of  his  divine  nature  shall  shine  forth, 
or  be  demonstrated  in  a  more  illustrious  manner,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  When  he  was  here  on  earth,  this  glory,  had, 
as  it  were  a  veil  put  on  it,  by  reason  of  the  low  and  humbled 
state  of  his  human  nature :  but,  when  he  shall  come  again  in 
his  exalted  state,  it  will  never  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any, 
whether  he  be  God  incarnate  or  no*  And  to  this  we  may  add, 
that  there  will  be  many  things  done  by  him,  when  he  comes 
to  judgment,  which  will  be  eminently  the  effects  of  his  divine 
power,  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and  faithfulness,  whereby 
^e  glory  of  his  divine  nature  will  farther  appear,  in  determin* 
ing  the  final  state,  both  of  angels  and  men. 

2.  He  is  also  said  to  appear  in  his  Father^s  glor}%  For  the 
understanding  of  which  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  whatever  work  he  is  engaged  in,  or  glory  he  re- 
ceives as  Mediator,  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  Father ;  it  was  he 
that  called  him  to  perform  it,  sanctified,  and  sent  him  into  the 
world,  furnished  him  with  an  human  nature,  united  to  his  di- 
vine Person.  From  him  it  was  that  he  received  a  commission 
to  lay  down  his  life,  and  to  take  it  upon  him  again ;  and  it  is 
he  who  hath  appointed  the  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world;  and,  pursuant  to  this  decree  and  appointment,  he  will 
come  to  perform  this  glorious  work. 

(2.)  Every  thing  tliat  he  does  as  Mediator,  is  referred  to 
the  glory  of  the  Father  •  ns  he  says,  I  honour  my  Father,  John 
viii.  49.  and  therefore  this  work,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  lay* 
ing  the  top-stone  of  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  salvation,  will 
tend  eminently  to  set  forth  the  Father's  glory,  who  laid  the 
foundation  stone  thereof. 

(3.)  Whatever  work  he  performs  for  the  honour  of  the  Fa- 
ther, he  receives  from  him,  a  testimony  of  his  highest  appro- 
bation of  him  therein.  When  he  was  here  on  earth,  as  the  apos- 
tle says.  He  received  from  the  Father  honour  and  glory  ;  xvhen 
there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory  ^saifing^ 
This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  2  Pet.  1. 17 • 
This  testimony  was  given  to  him  at  his  baptism,  and  transfigu- 
ration in  the  holy  mount ;  die  latter  of  which  the  apostle  more 
immediately  refers  to,  as  appears  by  the  following  words ; 
therefore  we  may  conclude, 

(4.)  That  since  his  coming  to  judgment  will  be  the  most  il- 
lustrious part  of  his  mediatorial  work,  he  will  have  the  most 
glorious  testimony  from  the  Father ;  and,  indeed,  his  receiv- 
ing the  saints  into  heaven,  who  are  styled.  Blessed  of  his  Father^ 
who  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  which  he  had  prepared  for  them, 
from  thefoundation  of  the  world.  Matt.  xxv.  34.  will  be  a  stand« 
ing  monument  of  his  approbation  of  him,  or  wcll-pleasedness 
with  whatever  he  has  done  in  order  thereunto;  and  therefore 
he  nn^^y  well  be  said  to  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father. 
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V.  He  is  farther  said  to  come  in  the  glon^  of  his  angels* 
This,  indeed  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
of  his  appearing  in  his  ow^n  glcr}',  or  that  of  his  Father;  for 
the  angels  are  said  rather  to  behold  and  admire  his  glory,  than* 
to  confer  any  branch  thereof  upon  him.  However,  they  arc  de- 
scribed as  attending  him  in  his  coming,  as  it  is  said,  He  shoB 
come  in  his  ghru^  and  all  th^  holy  angeh  with  him^  ver.  31.  and 
accordingly  he  will  appear  in  the  glory  ot  his  angels,  as  they 
shall  be  his  retinue,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  solemnity  of  ths^ 
day,  whereby  they  not  only  acknowledge  his  rightful  authority 
to  engage  in  this  glorious  work,  but  thi:ir  willingness  to  attend 
him  in  every  part  thereof,  in  which  he  thinks  fit  to  employ  them, 
as  ministering  spirits,  in  subserviency  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
day.  And  this  leads  us  to  consider  that  glorious  soleranityi 
together  with  some  things  that  will  be  done,  preparatory*  to 
Christ'sjudging  the  world.   Accordingly  it  is  said, 

VI.  That  he  shall  come  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
arch-angel,  and  with  the  trumpet  of  God,  which  are  the  apos- 
tle's words,  1  Thes.  iv.  IC.  and  he  adds,  that  this  shall  be  atten- 
ded with  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  change  of 
those  who  being  found  alhe^  shall  be  caught  up  together  in  the 
clouds^  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  elsewhere  he  says.  The 
trumpet  shall  sounds  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible^ 
and  we  shall  be  changed^  1  Cor.  xv.  53.  and  our  Saviour  speaks 
pf  a  throne^s  being  erected  ;  and  that  when  he  shall  come  in  hit 
glon/^  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him^  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory  ^  Matt.  xxv.  31,  ;>2.  Wc  also  read  of  the  gathering 
of  the  whole  world  before  liini,  and  the  st*piiration  of  the  righ- 
teous from  the  wicked,  which  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  minis- 
trj'  of  angels,  chap.  xxiv.  31.  and  chap.  xix.  28.  these  things 
will  immediately  go  l)eforc  Christ's  judging  the  world:  but 
since  it  is  expressly  said,  in  this  answer,  that  he  shall  come 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trumpet 
of  God,  tliis  we  shall  particularly  consider.   And, 

1.  When  he  is  said  to  come  with  a  shout,  and  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  it  does  not  seem  probable,  that  by  a  shout,  is 
meant  an  articulate  sound,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  api^liedi 
when  used  by  us,  as  signifying  that  joy  and  triumph  which  is 
expressed  by  those  who  shout  for  victor\-.  Notwithstanding 
the  word  may  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  sjgnift- 
xng  some  triumphant  expressions  of  joy,  suitable  to  the  great 
occasions ;  or  the  word,*  which  we  render  a  shout,  may  signi- 
fy the  powerful  word  of  command  given  by  our  Saviour,  where- 
by the  dead  are  called  out  of  their  graves  ;  and  agreeable  here- 
unto, it  is  added,  that  Christ  shall  come  with  the  voice  of  the 
arch-angel.  This  has  given  occasion,  to  some,  to  enquire, 
whether  there  be  one  among  the  angels  who  is  called  so,  as 
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l^eing  the  prince  and  chief  of  all  the  rest,  who  will  receive  the 
word  immediately  from  Christ,  and  transmit  it  to  other  angels, 
whereby  the  world  will  be  summoned  to  appear  beiore  his  tri- 
bunal ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  account  for  this  matter. 
Tliat  there  is  a  very  beautiful  order  and  harmony  among  the 
angels,  is  beyond  dispute ;  nevertheless,  we  have  no  ground  to 
assert,  that  one  is  superior  to  the  rest,  unless  that  be  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  arch-angel,  in  this,  and  two  or  three  other  scrip- 
tures, in  which  we  meet  with  it.  But,  though  I  will  not  con- 
tend with  those  who  are  otherwise  minded,  yet  I  :un  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  word  is  always  applied  to  our  Saviour, 
and  that  he  is  called  the  arch-angel,  as  he  is  the  head  and  so- 
vereign of  all  the  angels,  who,  as  the  apostle  says,  were  created 
by  him  J  and  for  hinty  Col.  i»  16.  and  who  are  commanded  to  xvor- 
ship  him,  Heb.  i.  6.  and,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere.  Angels^  autho- 
rities^ and  powers^  are  made  subject  unto  him^  1  Pet.  ii.  22. 
therefore  he  certainly  has  a  greater  right  to  this  glorious  cKli- 
racter  than  any  creature. 

If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  Christ's  being  said  to  come 
with  the  voice  of  the  arch-angel,  denotes,  that  the  arch-angel 
is  distinguished  from  him  ;  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  hence ;  for  the  meaning  of  the 
words  may  be  this,  that  the  Lord  shall  descend  with  a  shout, 
or  powerful  word  of  command,  given  forth  by  him,  who  is  the 
prince  and  Lord  of  all  the  angels,  and  transmitted  by  them  to 
the  whole  world,  v/ho  shall  be  hereby  summoned  to  appear  be- 
iore him. 

2.  He  is  said  to  come  with  the  sound  of  d  ti'uropct ;  which 
seems  to  allude  to  the  use  of  trumpets,  to  gather  the  hosts  of 
Israel  together,  when  they  were  to  march  by  their  armies,  or 
in  the  day  of  their  solemn  festivals,  and  in  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
which  was  proclaimed  thereby ;  and  accordingly  this  eternal 
Jubilee,  and  triumph  of  the  saints,  is  said  to  begin  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  not  that  there  shall  be  a  material  trumpet, 
like  those  in  use  among  us,  as  some,  who  have  low  apprehen- 
sions of  the  glory  of  this  dav,  have  supposed,  as  though  there 
were  nothing  figurative  in  the  mode  of  speaking ;  whereas  the 
principal  thing  intended  thereby  is,  that  there  shall  be  some 
glorious  ensigns  of  the  divine  majesty,  or  the  effects  of  his  pow-» 
er,  which  .shall  fill  his  saints  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  his 
enemies  witli  terror,  and  shall  be  a  signal  to  all  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal.  This  is  all  we  need  to  determine  concerning  it.;* 
though  I  will  not  altogether  deny  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
provided  they  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  God 
appeared  from  mount  Sinai,  xmth  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceed- 
ing loud^  Exod.  xix.  16.  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  be 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet  formed  in  the  air,  bj  the  immc- 
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diate  power  of  Gpd^  which  shall  be  heard  throughout  tbe  wiioSe 
vorld,  which  will  be  an  intimation  to  all>  that  the  great  Judgt 
of  quick  and  dead  is  at  hand,  and  will  be  a  branch  of  that  exter- 
nal glory,  with  which  he  shall  appear. 

We  rnight  here  have  proccedea  to  consider  Christ  as  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  the  glorious  work  that  he  shall  be  engaged 
in,  in  judging  the  world  in  righteousness,  which  is  the  lastthng 
mentioned  in  this  answer:  but,  since  we  are  led  particubriyto 
insist  on  that  subject,  and  to  speak  concerning  the  persons  to  be 
judged,  as  set  at  Christ^s  right  or  left  hand,  together  with  die 
manner  of  proceeding  in  that  day ;  the  sentence  passed,  nd 
the  final  estate  of  angels  and  men  determined  thereby,  together 
with  the  consequence  thereof,  both  to  the  righteous  and  wick- 
ed, in  some  following  answers,*  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  con- 
cerning the  application  of  redemption,  or  the  benefits  procured 
by  Christ's  mediation. 


Quest.  LVII.  What  benefits  hath  Christ  procured  by  his  me- 
diation ? 

Aksw.  Christ,  by  his  mediation,  hath  procured  redemption, 
with  all  other  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Quest.  LVII  I.  How  do  ive  come  to  be  made  partakers  of  thr 
benefits  which  Christ  hath  procured? 

Answ.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  which  Christ 
hath  procured,  by  the  application  of  them  unto  us,  which  h 
the  work  especially  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Quest.  I-IX.  Who  arc  made  partakers  of  redemption  throu^'i 
Christ  f 

Answ.  Redemption  is  certainly  applied  and  iffectuallv  com- 
municated to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purch.iseil  it, 
who  arc,  in  time,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  enabled  to  bcliivc  in 
Christ,  according  to  the  gospel. 

I.  TN  the  first  of  these  answers,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
JL  blessings,  which  Christ,  as  Mediator,  has  procuK*d  for 
his  people,  namely,  redemption,  with  all  the  other  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  accordingly  wc  may  observe,  that 
the  covenant  of  grace  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  blessings  tha: 
wc  enjoy,  or  hope  for;  and,  among  these,  redemption  is  inclu- 
ded, which  having  been  before  considered,  we  nt  cd  not,  at  pn'- 
ecnt  enlarge  on  it. 

•  See  Qwptfl.  LXXXVIIL^XC, 
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As  for  those  other  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
are  the  consequents  of  our  redemption,  they  differ  from  it,  in 
that  redemption  b  said  to  be  wrought  out  for  us  by  Christ,  in 
his  own  Person,  whereas  some  other  benefits  we  enjoy,  are, 
more  especially  considered  as  wrought  in  us ;  and  these  are 
partictdarly  mentioned  in  several  following  answers;  which 
treat  of  effectual  calling,  sanctification,  repentance  unto  life,  and 
other  graces,  which  arc  inherent  in  us,  whereby  our  hearts  and 
actions  are  changed  and  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  And 
ihere  are  other  blessings  which,  more  especially,  respect  our 
state  God-ward ;  such  as  justification,  in  which  our  sins  are 
pardoned,  and  our  persons  accepted ;  and  adoption,  wherein  we 
are  made  and  dealt  with  as  God's  children ;  and  there  are  seve^ 
ral  other  benefits  which  follow  hereupon,  whereby  the  work  of 
grace  is  carried  on,  and  we  enabled  to  go  on  in  the  ways  of 
(rod,  with  spiritual  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  till  we  come  to 
glory. 

II.  It  is  farther  observed,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  these 
benefits  by  the  application  thereof  to  us;  first,  they  are  purcha- 
sed, and  then  applied.  We  are  first  redeemed  by  price,  and 
then  delivered  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  the  applica- 
tion hereof  is  said  to  be  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Holy 
(ihost ;  whereas  the  purchase  of  it  only  belongs  to  the  Me- 
diator. 

In  considering  the  application  of  redemption,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  a  divine  work,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  ourselves,  but  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  Eph.  ii.  8.  and,  as  it  is 
a  work  appropriate  to  God,  so  it  is,  in  several  scriptures,  said 
to  be  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly  we  art 
said  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit^  John  iii.  5.  and  saved  by  the  wiuA 
mg  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Gho.U^  I'itus  in. 
5.  upon  which  account,  the  Spirit  is  sometimes  called  the  Spi- 
rit of  holiness,  and  power,  and  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  us ;  which 
plainly  shews  that  he  is  eminently  glorified  in  the  application 
uf  redemption. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  answers  we  are  ex- 
plaining, that  this  is  the  work  especially  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  a  mode  of  speaking  often  used  by  those  who 
treat  on  this  subject ;  this  is  to  be  considered  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  and  therefore  when  we  speak  of  it,  as  the  work  especially 
Df  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  as  though 
the  Father  and  the  Son  were  not  equally  concerned  therein ; 
For  it  is  allowed  by  all,  who  have  just  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  that  those  works,  in  which  any  of  the 
livine  perfections  are  displayed,  belong  equally,  and  alike,  to 
he  Fadicr,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost;*  therefore  when  the  appU- 
*  Thui  diviitet  generafly  «"^,  Opera  XripitaUi*  ad  extra  sunt  indivunu 
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cation  of  redemption  is  said,  more  especially,  to  belong  to  ur 
Holy  Ghost,  we  are  to  understand  nothing  else  by  it,  but  do: 
this  work  is  peculiarly  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  inasmuch  is 
hereby  he  demonstrates  his  Personal  glory,  in  the  subservicncr 
of  the  work  performed  by  him,  to  the  glor}'  of  the  Father,  and 
of  Christ  the  Mediator :  but  this  we  shall  pass  over,  bariDj^in- 
sistcd  on  it  elsewhere.* 

III.  Wc  are  now  to  consider  redemption  as  certainly  and 
efTcctualiy  applied  to  all,  for  whom  it  was  purchaised,  together 
with  the  character  of  the  persons  who  are  interested  thereia. 
In  this  nccoi'.nt  of  the  application  thereof,  there   is  somethio; 
supposed,  ii:imdy,  that  it  is  not  applied  to  all   mankind.  This 
every  one  will  allow ;  for  even  they,  who  plead  for  unirersil 
redemption,  do  not  assert  the  universal  application  of  it,  or  that 
all  mankind  shall  be  eventually  saved,  as  being  contrarv  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  scripture ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,'  that  n 
is  applied  to  none  but  those  for  whom  Christ  has  purchased  h. 
This  is  evident,  because  the  design  of  the  purchase  thereof  wa«. 
that  they,  who  were  redeemed,  might  reap  tiie  benefit  of  it.  And, 
in  this  sense,  it  is  farther  observed,  that  it  is  certainly  and  tj- 
fectnalhf  applied  to  them  ;  from  whence  it  fellows,  that  ihc  ap- 
plication thereof  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man,  or  on  sonif 
uncertain  conditions,  which  God  expects  wc  shall  perform,  that 
so  the  death  of  Christ  might  be  rendered  effectual ;  for  whai- 
ever  condition  can  be  assigned,  as  conducive  hereunto,  it  is  the 
purchase  of  Christ's  death ;  in  which  respect,  the  Spirit's  ap- 
plying one  saving  benefit,  must  be  considered  as  a  condition  of 
his  applying  another ;  which  is  not  only  an  improper  sense  of 
the  word  condition^  but  it  contains  several  things  derogator}- to 
i  tl.  divine  glory  :  but  this  need  not  be  farther  insisted  cm,  ^jncc 
•fte  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it  elsewhere. f 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  character  of  the  persons  to 
whom  redemption  is  applied.  These  are  described  as  such,  who 
are  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ,  according  to  the  gospel.  TOs 
is  a  vcr)'  extensive  character  belonging  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Christ's  redemption,  as  it  includes  in  it  all  other  gw 
ces,  which  accompany  or  flow  from  saving  faith ;  and  we  are 
not,  by  nature,  disposed  to  believe  in  Christ,  but  are  mthtr 
averse  to  it;  therefore  it  is  farther  said,  that  we  are  enabled xr^ 
believe  in  him,  as  will  be  considered  under  a  following  answer.! 
And  this  is  said  to  be  done  according  to  the' gospel,  and  it  not 
only  discovers  to  us  the  object  of  faith ;  but  contains  manv  in- 
valuable promises  of  this  and  other  graces,  that  accompany  sal- 
vation. And  this  grace  of  faith  is  farther  said  to  be  wrought  in 
time,  to  denote,  that  though  the  purpose  relating  hereunto  was 
from  eternity,  and  the  purchase  thereof  was  made  before  we 
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liad  a  being,  yet  the  application  of  it  is  in  God's  appointed  time, 
when.)  after  having  run  great  lengths  in  impenitency  and  unbe- 
lief, he  is  pleased  to  call  us  by  his  grace,  and  thereby  bring  us 
into  the  way  of  salvation. 


Quest.  LX.  Can  they  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel^  and  so 
know  not  Jesus  Christy  nor  believe  in  him,  be  saved,  by  their 
iivi/tg'  according'  to  the  light  of  nature? 

Answ.  They  who,  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  know  not 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  not  in  him,  cannot  be  saved,  be 
they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  or  the  law  of  that  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess ;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  but  in  Christ 
alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  church. 

THIS  answer  is  an  inference  deduced  from  the  foregoing; 
for,  if  redemption  be  only  applied  to  those  who  are  ena- 
bled to  believe  in  Christ,  according  to  the  gospel,  then  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  who  have  not  the  gospel,  cannot  be  made  par- 
takers of  this  privilege ;  and  the  genei-al  scope  and  design  there- 
of is  to  assert  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  faidi 
in  Christ,  against  those  who  suppose  that  the  gate  of  salvation 
23  much  wider  than  our  Saviour  has  determined  it  to  be,  who 
says,  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  Itadetli 
vnto  life,  andferv  there  be  that  find  it.  Matt.  vii.  14.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  this  doctrine  cannot  but  be  disrelished  by  them,  who 
are  disposed  to  exclude  any  from  a  possibility  of  attaining  sal- 
vation ;  and  are  ready  to  charge  those  with  groundless  censo- 
riousness,  and  want  of  Christian  temper,  who  pass  so  severe  a 
sentence  on  so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  as  are  included  in  it. 
It  is  also  contrar}"^  to  the  presumptuous  hope  of  corrupt  nature, 
which  is  unwarrantably  prone  to  expect  salvation,  without  faith 
in  Christ.  This  some  defend  by  arguments,  but  many  more 
seem  to  do  it  by  their  practice. 

'They  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption, 
flesign  hereby  to  advance  the  goodness  of  God,  and  are  ready 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  divine  perfection 
to  exclude  any  from  a  possibility^'  of  salvation ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  agreeable  to  their  method  of  reasoning,  to  confine  the 
xneaus  of  grace  to  so  small  a  number,  as  that  of  those  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  preached ;  accordingly  many  of  them  have  assert- 
ed, that  the  Heathen,  as  well  as  Christians,  are  put  into  a  sal- 
vable  state  by  the  death  of  Christ,  so  that  they  shall  be  saved 
if  they  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  Christ  and  the  gospeL  But,  in 
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order  to  their  maintaining  this  argument,  they  have  some  great 
difficulties  to  surmount,  inasmuch  as,  while  they  attempt  to 
aggrandize  the  mercy  of  God,  they  seem  to  overthrow  the  ne« 
ccssity  of  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  run  counter  to  the  sense 
of  many  scriptures. 

Therefore  some  who  have  asserted  universal  redemption, 
have  not  extended  the  universality  of  it  any  farther,  than  to 
those  who  are  favoured  with  the  gospel ;  but  either  leave  it^  as 
a  matter  which  we  Icnow  nothing  of,  and  ought  not  to  enquire 
into,  or  else  they  seem  to  suggest,  that  the  dark  traditional 
knowledge  of  tlie  gospel,  which  they  suppose,  some  of  the  Hear 
tlien  have  had,  was  sufficient  to  lead  them  to  a  small  degree  of 
faith  in  Christ;  or,  since  that  cannot  well  be  defended,  others 
have  supposed,  that  God  may  lead  many  of  the  Heathen  into 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  betorc  they  go  out  of  the  world,  by 
some  secret  methods,  not  to  be  discerned  by  u.s.  These  are  net 
willing,  with  the  Deists,  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  divine  re- 
velation ;  whereas  others,  who  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  only  to  our  farther  improvement  in  the  way  there- 
unto, and  therefore  conclude,  tliat  Christianity  is  only  a  bright- 
er, or  clearer  way  to  heaven ;  these  ai'c,  more  especially,  oppo- 
sed in  this  answer  we  are  explaining. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  subject,  m'c  arc  entering  on,  has  been 
treated  with  more  reflection  and  censure  tlian  many  otliers ;  and 
we  are  hereby  supposed  to  conclude,  that  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions ai'c  too  severe,  and  that  that  goodness  and  mercy,  which 
13  liis  nature  and  delight,  is  not  sufHciently  advanced  and  mag- 
nified ;  and  that  it  is  a  sour  and  ill-natured  way  of  reasoning, 
to  suppose  that  any  are  put  under  a  necessity  of  perishing,  for 
want  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  tliat  it  does  not  become  us  to 
pass  a  damnatory  sentence  on  any,  more  especially  on  so  great 
A  part  of  the  world,  as  that  is,  who  know  nothing  of  Christ, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him.  It  is  necessary  for  us  there- 
lore  to  premise, 

1.  That  wc  pretend  not  to  pass  a  judgment  concerning  the 
iinai  state  of  particular  persons,  by  concluding,  that  they,  who 
are  now  strangers  to  Christ,  and  his  gospel,  shall  always  re- 
main so ;  for  we  know  not  when,  to  whom,  or  by  what  means, 
God  may  reveal  Christ,  to  those  who  now  sit  in  darkness,  and 
are  unacquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation  by  iuin.  And  as  for 
the  possibiiity  of  God's  revealing  Christ,  in  a  secret  way,  to 
those  wlio  do  not  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  we  will  not 
deny  it ;  liowever,  we  cannot  infer  the  certainty  of  events,  from 
the  possibility  thereof,  and  therefore  we  must  have  a  clcai-er 
proof  hereof,  befibre  we  can  believe  it. 

i2.  God  might  justly  have  excluded  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind from  a  possibility  of  attaining  salvation,  as  well  as  the  fa)l> 
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Cn  angels ;  for  there  was  nothing  out  of  himself  that  moved  him 
to  have  compassion  on  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation,  any 
more  than  others. 

3.  We  are  far  from  supposing  that  the  Heathens  shall  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  in  Christ,  whom  they  never  heard 
of,  or  not  complying  with  the  gospel-overture,  which  was  never 
made  to  them.  Invincible  ignorance,  though  it  be  an  unhap- 
pincss,  and  a  consequence  of  our  fallen  state,  is  not  a  crime; 
therefore, 

4.  The  Heathen  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  nature;  and, 
if  the  apostle's  words,  As  many  oa  have  sinned  without  latv^ 
shall  perish  without  laxv^  Rom.  ii.  12.  be  applicable  to  them, 
vhich,  I  think,  no  one  will  deny ;  yet  their  condciiination  can- 
not be  equal  to  that  of  those,  who  neglect  and  despise  the  great 
salvation  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel. 

5.  The  Heathen,  who  have  had  no  other  light  but  that  of 
of  nature,  cannot  be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  many  ac- 
tual sins  committed  by  them ;  in  which  respect  they  have  rc- 
l^elled  against  the  light  they  have  been  favoured  with.  All  of 
them,  indeed,  have  not  contracted  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with 
those  whom  the  apostle  describes,  who  committed  sins  contrar\'' 
to  nature,  being  jilled  with  all  unrighteousness^  fornication^  co' 
vetousness,  maliciousness y  wickedness^  chap.  i.  25,  26.  8c  seq* 
and  many  other  sins  of  the  blackest  nature,  and  therefore  all 
of  them  are  not  liable  to  the  same  condemnation.  And,  in- 
deed, some  of  the  Heathen  moralists  have  been  a  blessing,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  who,  by  their 
writings  and  example,  have  endeavoured  to  reform  it  from  vice 
and  immorality ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  shall  not  be  punish- 
ed for  crimes  which  they  have  not  committed :  but  whether  the 
best  of  them  shall  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  though 
destitute  of  faith  in  him,  is  the  question  under  our  present  con- 
sideration. To  conclude  that  their  good  works  have  merited 
sialvation,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faidi,  but  it  is 
juorc  than  what  can  be  said  concerning  the  best  works  that 
were  ever  performed  by  Christians ;  and  to  argue,  as  many  do, 
from  the  goodness  of  God,  that  they  shall  be  saved,  is  certainly 
an  inconclusive  way  of  reasoning,  unless  we  had  some  intima- 
tion of  his  purpose  relating  thereunto.  If  God  has  determined 
f;o  to  do,  we  must  have  recourse  to  his  revealed  will,  and  prove, 
from  scripture,  that  there  arc  promises  of  eternal  life  made  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  Christ,  and  some  ground,  at  least, 
to  conclude,  that  some  shall  be  happy  in  beholding  his  glory  in 
another  world,  who  have  had  no  communion,  by  faith,  with  him 
in  this.  These  things  must  first  be  proved,  before  we  can  see 
reason  to  deny  what  is  contained  in  this  answer,  which  we  pro- 
reed  to  cot«sider.   Accordingly  it  Is  observed, 
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I.  That  they  who  never  heard  the  gospel,  and  neither  know 
nor  believe  in  Christ,  cannot  be  saved.  This  supposea,  that  faith 
and  salvation  are  inseparably  connected ;  and,  though  it  be  par- 
ticularly applied  to  those  who  arc  destitute  of  the  gospel ;  yet 
it  is  levelled  against  all,  who  presumptuously  expect  salvation, 
without  ground,  who  remain  in  a  state  of  unbelief  and  impcni- 
tency,  whether  they  have  the  means  of  grace  or  no.  And  here 
let  us  consider  that  many  who  are  called  Christians,  though 
they  know  little  more  dian  the  bare  name  of  Christ,  yet  they 
doubt  not  but  that  they  shall  be  saved  by  his  merits,  and  so 
live  and  die  in  this  fatal  mistake,  how  vile  soever  their  con- 
versation has  been,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says.  Thou  art  •wea- 
ried in  the  greatnets  of  thy  way ;  yet  saidst  thou  not^  There  is 
no  hopCy  Isa.  Ivii*  10.  or  like  the  person  whom  Moses  speaks^ 
of,  wno,  -when  he  heareth  the  xvords  of  this  curse^  yet  blessetit 
himself  in  his  hearty  sayings  I  shall  have  peace^  though  IivaUt 
in  the  imagination  of  mine  hearty  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirsty 
Deut.  xxix.  19.  It  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  a  great 
part  of  men  though  grossly  ignorant,  and  openly  profane,  wh* 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  notwithstanding,  expect  to  be 
saved ;  and  it  is  one  of  Satan's  great  engines,  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  banish  all  religion  out  of  the  world,  by  persuading 
his  deluded  subjects  that  all  things  shall  go  well  M'ith  them^ 
though  they  msike  no  pretensions  to  it.  This  presumption  is 
rather  founded  in  stupidity ,'than  supported  by  arguments,  an4 
is  a  great  instance  of  the  alienation  of  the  mind  and  affections 
from  God,  and  shows  how  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked^ 
the  heart  of  man  is,  when  destitute  of  divine  grace. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  pretend  to  defend  this^ 
and  thereby  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  those  who  adhere 
to  them,  to  destroy  themselves  ?  This  the  Deists  do.  And,  in- 
asmuch as  their  method  of  reasoning  is  subversive  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  connected  with 
salvation,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  it  in  this  place.  These  pi-e- 
tend  not  to  be  Atheists,  though  they  express  not  a  due  vene- 
ration for  the  divine  Majesty,  that  they  may  not  be  excluded 
from  the  society  of  mankind,  who  have  some  degree  of  abhor- 
rence of  Atheism  impressed  on  their  nature.  They  talk,  indeed 
of  God,  and  of  natural  religion,  but  make  revealed  the  subject 
of  their  scorn  and  ridicule.  If  they  read  the  scriptures,  it  is 
apparently  with  a  design  to  burlesque  them,  and  charge  them 
with  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction.  When  they  speak  of 
revelation,  or  the  gift  of  prophecy,  they  give  it  no  better  a  term 
than  enthusiasm  ;  and,  when  they  mention  the  failings,  recorded 
in  scripture,  of  those  who  were  otherwise  iioly  and  excellent 
men,  uiey  take  occasion  maliciously  to  reproach  them,  and  in- 
sinuate, that  they  were  vile  persons,  guilty  of  the  most  cnor* 
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iii6us  crimes^  and  yet  were  saved :  and  wickedly  infer  from 
thence,  that  there  is  nothing  solid  and  substantial  in  religion, 
but  that  persons  may  be  as  safe  and  happy  without  it,  as  with 
it.  If  they  refer  to  the  brightest  and  most  excellent  part  of  the 
character  of  the  saints  recorded  in  scripture,  this  they  suppose 
to  be  die  effect  of  implicit  faith,  and  to  take  its  rise  from  priest- 
ccafu  And  our  Saviour  himself  is  not  only  divested  by  themi 
of  his  glory,  but  reckoned,  as,  they  suppose,  Moses  was  of  old, 
a  designing  person,  who  brought  a  new  set  of  notions  into  th^ 
world  to  amuse  and  confound  it.  As  for  his  miracles,  which 
none  but  the  blinded  Jews,  and  they  who  are  equally  prejudi- 
ced against  Christianity,  never  pretended  to  contest,  much  less 
to  vilify,  these  they  treat  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt, 
as  a  late  writer  has  done,  whose  blasphemy  has  been  made 
manifest,  by  those  who  have  wrote  in  defence  of  this  part  of 
our  religioui 

But  inasmuch  as  persons,  who  are  not  disposed  to  indulge 
so  great  a  degree  of  profaheness,  have  bben  sensible  that  this  is 
not  a  right  method  to  extirpate  Christianit}'^,  since  it  cannot  hut 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  by  those  who  read  the 
scripture  with  any  religious  design ;  there  are  others  who, 
though  they  speak  of  God,  yet  glorify  him  not  as  God*  These 
urill,  indeed,  allow  him  to  have  some  divine  perfections ;  but 
they  cast  a  reproach  on  his  providence,  and  suppose,  that  he  is 
too  great  to  be  affected  with,  or  concerned  about  the  actions 
and  behaviour  of  so  mean  a  creature  as  man*  And  as  what  we 
call  sin,  can  be  no  disparagement  to  his  glor}'5  so  he  is  too  good 
and  pitiful  to  his  creatures,  to  punish  them,  at  least,  with  eter- 
nal torments  for  it ;  so  that  if  they  allow  the  soul  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  capable  of  happiness  in  another  world,  which  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  do  not ;  yet  they  suppose  that  God 
nude  no  creature  to  be  for  ever  miserable.  And  as  for  those 
laws  which  he  has  given  to  mankind,  which  are  enstamped  on 
their  nature,  and  contain  nothing  but  what  might  have  been 
known  without  revelation,  these  they  pretend  to  be  desigfled 
only  to  keep  the  world  in  order,  to  promote  the  interest  of  ci- 
vil society^  to  prevent  men  from  murdering  one  another,  dii^ 
turbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  government  in  which  they  live, 
or  invading  the  property  of  others ;  which  is  not  doing  as  they 
would  have  others  do  to  them«  And  as  for  the  punisiiment  of 
sin ;  that  is  no  farther  to  be  regarded,  than  as  vice  and  immo- 
rality render  persons  obnoxious  to  bodily  diseases,  some  marks, 
of  infamy,  which  custom  has  annexed  thereunto,  or  the  lash  of 
human  laws.  This  is  all  the  scheme  of  religion,  that  some 
among  the  Deists  endeavour  to  propagate ;  and  every  thing  that 
is  built  more  immediately  upon  divine  revelation,  they  not  only- 
reckon  umieceasary,  but  enmusiaatic,  and  no  other  than  a  con* 

Vol.  II.  3  R 
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trivuce  of  some,  who^  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest, 
deavour  to  puzzle  the  worid  with  mysterious  doctrinca,  which 
lieitfier  thev,  nor  their  votaries  understand. 

It  must  oe  sumosed,  that  these  men  do  not  think  thai  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  or  faith  in  him,  is  necessary  to  salvation; 
yet  they  doubt  not  bat  that  it  shall  go  well  with  them  in  ano- 
ther world,  if  there  be  a  future  state,  which,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  scepticism,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  con- 
comitant of  Deism,  they  sometimes  question.  We  ahaU  not 
make  so  great  a  digression  from  our  present  subject  as  to  pve 
a  particular  reply  to  these  assertions,  which,  though  propaga- 
ted with  much  assurance,  are  not  pretended  to  be  defended  bj 
solid  arguments ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  gospel  is  a  reply  to 
it.  Whatever  doctrine  thereof  is  maintained  by  Christiana,  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  give  them  an  abhorrence  of  it,  and  con- 
firm their  hath  against  such  attempts,  as  are  used  to  stagger 
and  pervert  it. 

Thus  concerning  the  methods  that  are  used,  by  some,  la 
overthrow  revealed  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  hm  in  Christ 
to  salvation.  We  shall  now  pi\)ceed  to  consider  on  what  grounds 
persons  hope  to  be  saved,  ^vithout  the  knowledge  of  Chriat,  or 
faith  in  him.  And, 

1.  Some  have  no  other  ground  of  hope  but  the  goodneaa  of 
the  divine  nature ;  and  accordingly  they  diink,  that  because  God 
delights  not  in  the  misery  of  any  of  his  creatures,  but  taken  aB 
occasions  to  make  himself  known,  as  a  God  of  infinite  kindness 
and  compassion,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor 
his  ways  as  our  ways,  and  will  not  resent  those  injuries  which 
we  may  offer  to  him,  but  will  lay  them  under  eternal  obliga- 
tions  to  him,  who  have,  by  their  sins  rendered  themselves  nn* 
worthy  to  be  saved  by  him ;  therefore  they  hope  that  all  things 
shall  go  well  with  them,  though  they  are  utter  strangers  to  the 
way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer,  and  are  altogether^  destitute 
of  faith  in  him. 

But  this  we  cannot  call  any  other  than  a  presumptuous  con* 
fidence ;  it  is  nothing  else  but  to  abuse  the  riches  of  God's 
fioodness,  and  to  claim  an  interest  in  it,  without  ground.  It  is, 
mdeed,  a  very  great  truth  that  God  delights  in  mercy ;  and 
that  this  attribute  cannot  be  too  much  admired  or  advanced  by 
us ;  but  ^  et  it  must  not  be  set  in  opposition  to  any  of  his  othei* 
perfections.  He  is  certainly  a  just  and  holy,  as  well  as  a  mer- 
ciful God ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  one  of 
these  perfections  shall  be  glorified^  to  the  dishonour  of  another. 
Might  not  fallen  angels  as  well  make  use  of  the  same  argument, 
ard  sav,  that  because  God  is  merciful,  therefore  he  will  deliver 
them  from  those  chains  of  darkness  and  misery,  in  which  Aey 
are  held ;  as  that  the  mercy  of  God  should  be  presumed  to  be 
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I  a  feundatioQ  of  hope,  to  those  who  have  no  ground  to  conclude 
their  interest  in  it,  as  expecting  it  another  way,  than  that  in 
which  he  has  declared  his  will  to  {^rif^  it  i  And  it  is  certab, 
that  whomsoever  God  designs  to  fflori^  his  mercy  in  saving, 
he  first  determines  to  advance  the  glory  thereof,  in  making  them 
meet  for  salvation,  bv  sanctifying  or  purifying  their  hearts  by 
faith.  To  separate  these  two,  is  therefore  a  dishonour  to  the 
divine  perfections :  God  never  designed  to  save  his  people  in 
sin,  but  first  to  save  them  from  it,  and  then  to  crown  the  work, 
which  he  had  begun,  with  complete  blessedness.  Therefore  the 
man  who  lives  in  all  excess  of  riot,  and  yet  hopes  for  salvation, 
aiust  be  guilty  of  a  groundless  presumption.  When  we  read, 
in  scripture,  of  God's  extending  mercy,  we  find  that  there  are 
certain  marks  and  characters  annexed,  of  those  persons  who 
have  ground  to  hiy  claim  to  an  interest  in  it :  thus  it  is  said. 
The  I/)rd  u  merciful  atid  gracious^  slow  to  anger ^  andplenieous 
in  mercy^  Psal.  ciii*  8.  but  then  it  is  added,  that  this  mercy  is 

Jrom  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him  ;  to  suck 
4XS  keep  his  covenant^  and  to  those  that  rememoer  his  command' 
fnents  to  do  thtm^  ven  17,  18.  and  elsewhere  the  Psalmist  ad- 
mires the  goodness  of  God,  (which  is,  doubdess,  beyond  ex* 
pression  wonderful)  when  he  says,  0  how  great  is  thy  good^ 
fiess,  which  thou  hast  laid  upj  and  wrought^  m  which  he  speaks 
of  the  present  displays  of  goodness,  and  the  future  reserves 
diereof ;  but  it  follows,  that  this  belongs  only  to  them  that/eat 
Arm,  and  to  them  that  trust  in  him  before  the  sons  ofmen^  Pad. 
auxi.  19*  and  elsewhere  it  is  said,  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are 
•mercy  and  truths  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testi* 
monies^  Psal.  xxv.  10.  that  is,  to  them,  exclusively  of  all  others. 
Moreover,  we  never  read  of  God's  glorifying  his  mercy  but 
in  Christ ;  first,  in  bringing  sinners  nigh  to  him,  by  his  bloodi 
and  then  in  applying  redemption  purchase  by  his  Spirit :  thus 
die  aposde  says^  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself  2  Cor.  v.  19.  and  then  he  adds,  as  an  expedient  to  give 
sinners  a  ground  of  hope,  that  they  hax^e  an  interest  in  this  pri- 
vilege, that,  in  the  gospel,  he  sends  an  embassy  to  them,  to  be-^ 
seedi  them,  as  they  value  their  own  souls,  to  be  reconciled  t<> 
<iod,  by  complying  with  the  gospel-overture,  and  repenting  of, 
cttd  desisting  from  their  rebellion  against  him.  And,  when  ho 
is  represented  as  the  Father  of  mercies^  and  the  God  of  ail  com* 
fortj  he  is,  at  the  same  dme,  sQrled,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  ^esus  Christy  chap.  i.  3.  to  denote,  that  this  mercy  is  dis- 
played in  and  through  a  Mediator ;  and  therefore  our  hope  of 
attaining  it,  must  be  founded  in  our  interest  in  him,  which  can- 
not be  considered  otherwise,  than  as  including  in  it  the  grace 
of  faith.  Are  they«  who  have  a  right  to  eneet  salyation,  called 
heirs  ofGod^ andjointrheirs with  Christ?  Ronit  viii.  17.  The\ 
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arc  farther  described,  as  conformed  to  his  image^  ver.  29.  Have 
they  a  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light?  they  arc 
characterized  as  made  meet  for  it^  Colos.  i.  12.  and  when  the 
apoede  exhons  persons  to  look  for  the  mercy  of  God  unto  eter* 
nal  Bfe^  he  intimates  that  this  would  be  a  presumptuous  expec- 
tati<»i,  were  it  separate  from  their  keeping  themselves  in  the  iove 
ofGidy  Jude,  ven  21. 

2.  Others  have  no  foundation  for  their  expectation  of  salva- 
tion, but  by  extenuating  sin ;  and  are  hardly  persuaded  to  con- 
fess themselves  to  be  sinners,  how  vile  soever  their  conversa- 
tion be :  thus  it  is  said,  concerning  Ephraim,  The  balances  of 
deceit  are  in  his  hand^  he  loveth  to  oppress  ;  yet  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  this,  and  says,  In  all  my  labours  they  shall  find 
none  iniauity  in  mcj  that  ivcre  sin^  Hos.  xii.  7,  8«  and,  when 
the  propnet  Jeremiah  exhibits  a  charge  against  a  degenerate 
age,  and  tells  them,  Thou  hast  taught  the  wicked  ones  thy  ways^ 
also  in  thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  poor  innocents;  what 
abominable  stupidity  were  they  guilty  of,  when  they  reply  to 
this.  Because  lam  innocent^  surely  his  anger  shall  turn  from  ne, 
Jer.  ii.  33 — 35. 

Sometimes  they  build  their  hope  of  salvation,  though  they 
cannot  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  sin,  on  the  bare 
supposition,  that  some  others  are  greater  sinners  than  them- 
selves :  thus  the  Pharisee  pleases  himself,  that  he  was  not  guil- 
ty of  some  notorious  sins  :  that  he  was  no  extortioner^  or  adul- 
terer^ nor  even  as  the  Publican^  whom  he  looks  upon  with  great 
contempt,  Luke  xviii.  11.  or  if  tlu:y  are  forced  to  conclude 
themselves  to  be  amont^thc  number  ol'  the  vilest  and  most  no- 
torious sinners,  yet  thty  presume  that  God  will  not  punish  them 
eternally  for  this,  but  will  make  some  allowance  for  the  pro- 
pensity ol  human  nature  to  siii,  or  the  force  of  those  tempta- 
tions, which  they  have  not  been  able  to  withstand;  or,  if  they 
are  liable  to  any  extraordinary  aillictions  in  this  life,  they  sup- 
pose that  these  arc  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  the  sins  that 
thev  have  committed,  and  therefore  their  miseries  shall  not  be 
extended  beyond  it|  so  that,  that  which  hes  at  the  root  of  this 
presumptuous  hope,  is  a  secret  denial  of  the  infmite  demerit  of 
sin,  or  that  it  deserves  eternal  punishmtnt.  Now,  that  we  may 
shew  the  vanity  of  that  expectation,  which  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  this,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  to  extenuate  sin,  is  an  argument  that  persons  are 
unacquainted  with  themselves,  know  not  the  plague  of  their 
own  hearts ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  most  destructive  fallacy  that 
men  can  put  on  themselves  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  token  that  they  are 
given  up  to  judicial  blindness  :  but,  when  God  shall  charge  sin 
on  thi!  conscience,  or,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks,  reprove  them^  and 
^et  their  iniquities  in  order  before  their  eyes^  Psal.  1.  21.  which 
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he  will  do,  at  one  time  or  other,  they  shall  appear  to  have  been 
aelf-deccived,  and  the  ground  of  their  hope  of  salvation,  sink 
under  them. 

(2.)  To  suppose  that  sin  does  not  deserve  eternal  punish- 
ment, is  an  affront  to  the  holiness  of  God  and  a  disbelief  of 
those  threatenings  which  are  denounced  against  it.  It  is,  in  ef- 
fect, to  deny  that  sin  is  objectively  infinite,  which  cannot  be 
done,  without  denying,  in  effect,  that  God  is  a  God  of  infinite 
perfection ;  it  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of  his  justice,  and  charging 
him  with  mal-administration ;  to  such  it  may  be  said,  as  Elihu 
says  to  Job,  JVUt  thou  condemn  him  that  is  most  just  ?  Job 
i^xxiv.  17.  or,  as  God  speaks,  to  reprove  and  humble  him,  Wilt 
thou  also  disannul  my  judgment  ?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that 
thou  mayest  be  righteous  ?  chap.  xl.  8.  But  since  the  eternity  of 
the  punishment  of  sin  is  particularly  insisted  on,  under  a  follow- 
ing answer,*  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  head  at  present ; 
only  let  it  be  considered,  that  this  method  of  reasoning  has  a 
tendency  to  banish  all  religion  out  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  never 
made  use  of,  but  by  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  it. 

3.  If  it  be  reckoned  preposterous  for  any  one  to  found  his 
hope  of  salvation  on  the  extenuating  of  his  sins,  others  have  a 
more  plausible  pretence,  when  they  expect  to  be  saved,  because 
they  perform  some  works  that  are  materially  good,  though 
these  are  not  only  destitute  of  the  grace  of  faith,  but  strangers 
to  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  perform  some 
moral  duties,  or  abstain  from  some  gross  enormities,  much 
more  if  they  have  a  form  of  godliness,  and  are  reckoned  to  be 
religious  persons  by  the  world,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  use- 
fid  to  those  with  whom  they  converse,  they  are  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  they  do,  as  it  were,  merit  eternal  life  thereby,  and 
God,  for  this,  becomes  a  debtor  to  them ;  the  former  sort  above- 
mentioned  have  too  light  thoughts  of  sin ;  these  set  too  great  a 
value  on  their  duties,  which  is  contrary  to  what  our  Saviour  says. 
When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded 
you^  sayj  We  are  unprojitable  servants^  Luke  xvii.  10.  I  would 
not  have  it  thought  that  hereby  I  design  to  depreciate  any  mo- 
ral duties,  or  virtues,  which  have  in  them  a  degree  or  excellen- 
cy, in  proportion  to  their  nature :  but  the  only  thing  that  I  in- 
tend hereby  is,  that  good  works  which  do  not  proceed  from  a 
ri^t  principle,  and  are  not  performed  for  right  ends,  if  there 
lie  not  an  internal  principle  of  grace  implanted  in  regeneration, 
nor  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  main  spring  thereof,  or,  if  they  be 
put  in  the  room  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  so  made  the 
foundation  of  our  justification,  or  right  to  eternal  life,  they  are 
not  accepted  by  God;  and  that  hope  of  salvation,  which  19 
fimnded  thereon,  is  vain,  and  unwarrantable. 

♦  See  qtmU  JsXXXIX. 
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4.  There  are  othere,  who,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  answer^ 
frame  their  lives  accordiog  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  bw  of 
that  religion  which  they  profess,  and  doubt  not,  but  in  so  doings 
they  shall  be  saved.  This  presumption  is  defended  by  rnany^ 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  suppose,  that  a  person  ma^ 
be  saved  in  any  religion,  whether  true  or  false :  these  do  not 
stick  to  say,  that,  if  they  lived  at  Rome,  they  would  embrace 
the  Popish  doctrines ;  or,  if  in  Turkey,  they  would  profiess  die 
MahomeUn  faith ;  or,  had  they  been  bom  in  India,  aoiQiig  die 
Pagans,  they  should  have  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  in 
a  safe  way  to  heaven.  This  opinion  certainly  reflects  dishonoor 
on  the  Christian  name ;  and  it  savours  so  much  of  scepticisniy 
that  these  must  be  supposed  to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing 
certain  in  religion ;  or,  as  to  the  diiferent  modes  thereof,  that 
these  are  only  a  political  engine,  a  mere  human  invcntioiiy 
which  stands  upon  no  other  basis,  but  tradition,  and  has  notkiag 
else  to  propagate  it,  but  implicit  faith.  This  is  the  notion  which 
diey,  who  set  themsdves  against  divine  revelation,  entertain 
concerning  religion  in  general;  or,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it 
that  escapes  their  reproach  and  censure,  it  is  only  such  w^yimt 
as  are  founded  in  the  laws  of  nature,  viz.  that  we  ought  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  govern  our  passioasy 
that  they  may  not  be  outrageous,  and  disturb  not  only  our  own 
peace,  but  that  of  all  civil  societies ;  and  that  we  must  not  of- 
fer injuries,  or  violence,  to  those  whom  we  converse  with  ;  but 
rather  be  gentle,  good-humoured,  kind,  and  compassionate  to 
them,  and  abstain  fix>m  those  enormities,  which  are  abhcNrrent 
to  nature.  This  they  suppose  to  be  sufficient  to  denominate  any 
one  a  good  man,  who  need  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  his  own 
salvation :  but  this  is  to  set  aside  all  revelation,  and  disbelieve 
the  demonstrative  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  tho 
Christian  religion,  and  it  is  to  cast  contempt  on  that,  as  unne* 
cessar}%  which  has  in  it  the  greatest  excellency.  It  also  contains 
a  denial  of  that  which  is  experienced  by  all  true  believers, 
namelv,  that  revealed  religion  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  dis- 
pose them  to  glorify  God,  and  to  do  good  to  men ;  these  sen- 
sibly find,  that  they  have  the  greatest  comfort,  and  most  solid 
ground  of  hope,  in  a  firm  adherence  thereunto :  and  laying  all 
the  stress  of  their  salvation  on  what  is  revealed  in  the  gospel ; 
and  desiring  to  adhere  stcdfastly,  by  faith,  to  Christ,  as  tne  only 
way  of  salvation. 

II.  It  is  farther  obscr%'ed,  in  this  answer,  that  there  is  sal- 
vation in  no  other  but  in  Christ.  The  scripture  is  very  full  and 
express  to  this  purpose ;  Thus  it  is  said.  Neither  is  there  sahni^ 
tion  in  oftrj  other  ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
j^ivefi  amonp;  meUy  xvhereby  we  must  be  saved.  Acts  iv.  12.  and 
elsewhere  tlic  anostlc  says,  Other  foundaticn  can  no  man  latf^ 
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ilUm  that  is  kddt  which  is  yesus  Christy  1  Cor.  iiu  11.  On 
him  the  church  is  built;  he  is  die  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  the  only  Redeemer,  who  purchased  salvauon  far 
Aose  who  shall  be  made  partakers  of  it :  He  laid  the  founda- 
tioo-stcmc  of  this  glorious  fabric,  and  therefore  we  must  conf- 
dude,  that  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  belongs  to  him,  till  the 
top-stone  is  laid,  and  the  work  brought  to  perfection ;  upon 
which  account  he  is  styled.  The  Author  and  Finisher  Qffaith^ 
Heb*  xii.  3.  Accoidingly  we  may  observe, 

!•  Thatbith,  and  all  other  graces  that  accompany  salvatioo, 
have  a  peculiar  reference  to  Christ :  Tlius  we  are  said  to  oh* 
tain  freciQUs  faith  thrtmgh  his  righteousness^  %  Pet.  i.  1.  and 
he  is  said  to  inurtf  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  byfaith^  EjAu  iii^ 
17,  and  to  increase  their  faith^  Luke  xvii.  5.  and  he  is  also  the 
Object  of  faith,  as  he  says,  Te  believe  in  Godj  beBevealso  in  me^ 
Jciax  xiv.  !•  and  this  grace  is  frequendy  described  as  a  coming 
to  Aim,  chap.  vL  35.  and  it  is  such  a  coming  as  implies  more 
than  an  attendance  on  his  ordinances ;  for  it  is  connected  with 
aalvadon,  which  is  the  meamng  of  that  metaphorical  expres- 
sion, in  which  it  is  said,  that  such  shall  never  hunger  nor  thirst, * 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  all  their  desires  shall  be 
fulfilled,  and  diey  shall  be  satisfied  with  that  perfect  blessed- 
ness, which  he  will  make  them  partakers  of.  Besides,  it  is 
auch  a  coming  to  Christ,  as  is  the  effect  of  God's  almighty 

53wcr ;  therefore  he  says.  No  man  can  come  to  mr,  except  the 
'other  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him^  ver.  44^ 

This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  that  salvation  is 
founded  on  Christ's  ezecutine  his  three  offices  of  Priest,  Pro- 
]diet,  and  King.  The  first  of  these  he  executes  in  our  behalf ; 
not  in  us,  but  for  us,  whereby  faith,  and  all  other  graces,  are 
purchased;  whereas,  in  the  execution  of  his  oth^  two  offices, 
namely,  his  Prophetical  and  Kingly,  especially  when  it  is  ren- 
dered effectual  to  salv^tion,  his  people  are  the  subjects  in  whom 
diey  are  executed ;  the  work  performed  is  internal,  and  the 
consequence  of  it  is  the  soul's  giving  that  glory  to  him,  that  is 
the  result  thereof ;  and  this  csmnot  be  done,  without  our  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  Mediator,  and,  as  such,  ordained  and  qualified 
to  execute  them.  This  cannot  be  known  without  divine  re- 
velation. 

Moreover,  this  is  evident,  from  the  aposde's  method  of  rea-' 
aoning,  in  which  he  considers  our  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  as  inseparably  connected  with  salvauon,  and  necessai^' 
dwreunto,  and  that  this  proceeds  from  faidi ;  for,  says  he.  How 
shall  they  call  on  Atm,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  f  Rom. 
S*  14.  And  tUs  faith  supposes  the  preaching  of  the  gospd^ 
which  gosipd  is  represented,  in  many  scriptures,  as  a  display  of 
lN#Ofly  of  Christ ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  sal* 
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%'aUon  without  divine  revelation;  or  that  they,  who  never 
heard  of  Christ,  and  consequently  never  believed  in  him,  have 
no  right  or  claim  to  it. 

We  might  also  obser\'e  die  account  which  the  same  apostle 
gives  of  that  worship,  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  when  he 
says.  Through  him  we  have  access^  by  one  Spirit^  unto  the  Fa^ 
ther^  £ph..  ii.  18.  To  have  access  to  God,  is  certainly  necessar 
ry  to  salvation ;  and  this  is  by  a  Mediator,  which  is  elsewhere 
called.  Coming  to  God  by  him :  But  this  cannot  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  him,  as  the  way  to  the  Father,  and  that  faith 
in  him,  which  is  founded  thereon.  Moreover,  saix^ation  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  promised  blessing,  founded  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  therefore  they,  who  are  strangers  to  this  covenant, 
have  no  right  to.  lay  claim  to  the  promises  thereof,  which  are 
no  where  contsuned  but  in  divine  revelation,  and  accordingly 
they  are  said  to  be  yea  and  amen  in  Christy  to  the  glory  ofGod^ 
2  Cor.  i.  20.  Therefore,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  obtaining 
these  promised  blessings,  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ  ? 

2.  It  farther  appears,  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  faith 
in  Christ,  as  founded  in  divine  revelation,  inasmuch  aa  there 
is  no  justification  without  it.  Justification  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  salvation  by  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  Whom  he 
fustijied,  them  he  also  glorifed^  Rom.  viii.  30.  To  separate 
these  two,  is  to  suppose,  that  a  person  may  expect  salvation^ 
without  being  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  con- 
demning sentence  of  the  law ;  or  to  have  a  right  to  etef  nal  life^ 
without  being  able  to  plead  any  righteousness  that  is  worthy  of 
God^s  acceptance,  which  is  certainly  to  build  our  hope  on  a 
sandy  foundation,  and  is  contrary  to  those  scriptures  that  set 
forth  the  impossibility  of  our  being  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  or  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ^s  righteousness,  in 
order  to  our  claiming  this  privilege.  This  the  apostle  Paul  fre- 
quently inculcates  ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  no  one  can  plead 
any  thing  done  by  him,  as  the  matter  of  his  justification,  though 
he  could  say,  as  that  aposde  did,  touching  the  righteousneis 
that  is  in  the  law^  lam  blameless^  Phil.  iii.  6.  and  elsewhere  he 
says,  Though  I  know  nothing  by  myself^  yet  I  am  not  hereby 
juitijied^  1  Cor.  iv.  4.  If  the  best  saint  in  the  world  must  have- 
something,  to  support  his  expectation  of  being  discharged  from 
condemnation,  that  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  act  of 
his  own  obedience  ;  then  certainly  that  obedience,  which  is 
performed,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  widi- 
out  divine  revelation,  is  far  from  being  a  sufficient  foundation 
to  support  a  person's  hope  of  justification  and  salvation  :  But 
such  who  are  destitute  of  the  gospel,  have  nothing  else  to 
plead ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this 
answer,  that  they,  who  never  heard  the  gospel,  and  believe  not 
in  Christ,  cannot  be  sa%Td. 
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3.  This  may  he  alfto  kifexred,  from  those  scripturer  that  set 
ibrtli  the  penucious  consequence  of  unbelief,  at  it  is  said,  Ht 
*Jkai  Mievts  not  is  condemned  already ^  and  ehall  not  eee  life^  tut 
'he  wraih  ofGodabideth  on  him^  John  iii*  18, 36.  and  elae  where. 
If  ye  teheve  not  that  lam  he^  ye.  shail  die  in  your  einej  chap* 
rnu  S4.  And  inasnuxch  as  faith  is  founded  on  divine  revela* 
ion,  there  are  other  scriptures  that  represent  those  who  aie 
lestitute  of  it,  as  being  in  an  hopeless  state :  thus  the  apostle 
«lls  the  church  at  Ephesua,  that  when  ihey  were  Gentiles^  and 
aoBsequently  strangers  to  the  gospel,  they  had  no  hope^  being 
without  God  in  the  worlds  £ph*  ii.  13.  so  that,  whatever  know- 
edge  they  had  of  a  God  by  the  li^  of  nature,  or  whatever 
blessings  they  received  from  common  providence,  they  had  not 
uich  a  knowledge  of  him,  nor  such  an  imerest  in  him,  as  gave 
liem  hope  of  salvation.  The  aposde  does  not  speak  of  them  as 
leing  in  an  hi^Iess  state,  because  their  conversation  had  been 
nore  vile  than  that  of  odier  Gentiles,  as  acting  contrary  to  the 
lictates  of  the  law  of  nature ;  but  he  spaaks  <oi  them  as  Geo- 
lies,  diat  is,  without  the  light  of  divine  revelation ;  and  there* 
iiore  what  he  says,  concerning  them  is  a[^icable  to  all  the  Hea- 
:hen,  as  such.* 

Again,  it  is  £uther  observed,  in  scripture,  that,  before  Christ 
9ras  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  they  were  not  the  objects  of  hift 
ipecial  care  and  goodness,  but,  in  this  respect,  neglected  by 
urn ;  accordingly  it  is  said,  that,  in  times  past  he  suffered  all 
unions  to  walk  in  their  onm  ways.  Acts  ziv.  16.  and  elsewhere 
hese  are  called.  Times  of  ignorance^  whichj  it  is  said,  God 
vinJked  aty  chsm.  xvii.  30.  as  it  is  in  our  translation :  but  diis  is 
lOC  so  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word,!  as  if  we  ren- 
Icred  it,  during  the  times  of  thb  ignorance,  God  having  over- 
ooked  them,  that  is,  the  Gentiles,  hath  now  commanded  all  men 
roery  -where  to  repent;  and,  if  they  were  disregarded  by  him, 
liey  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  objects  of  his  special  grace, 
Ht  to  have  a  right  and  title  to  salvation. 

Moreover,  the  aposde  Paul,  when  speaking  of  some  among 
hit  Heathen,  who  excelled  others  in  wisdom ;  notwithstanding 
xiiig  destitute  of  gospel  light,  he  ca$ts  the  utmost  contempt  on 
those  attidnments  in  ttie  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  they 
^oried  in,  as  being  insufficient  to  salvation ;  and  therefore  he 
lays,  diat  whatever  they  knew  of  the  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  so  far  as  they  may  be  known  without  divine  revelation, 
)f€t  hy  tinsdom  they  knew  not  God;  and  therefore  he  says.  Where 
IS  the  wise  f  where  is  the  scribe  f  where  is  the  eRsputer  of  this 
world?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of$his  world? 
I  Cor.  L  20. 

^  It  it  a  rule  in  logic ^  A  qnatenui  ad  omne  ralet  conieguentift. 

r  «'•¥•*-'•  /  ^ 

Vol.  ir.  3  S 
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Object.  1.  It  19  objected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  gooddcsi 
of  God  to  condemn  persons  for  invincible  ignorance,  as  that  of 
the  Headien  must  be  supposed  to  be,  since  it  was  imposuhlc 
for  dieni  to  know  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  \>e  replied,  that  we  must  distingaisli 
between  God's  condemning  persons  for  not  knowing  the  goa- 
pcl,  which  is  to  condemn  them  for  invincible  ignoFance,  ani 
his  not  giving  the  gospel  to  a  greater  part  of  the  world,  (as  a 
necessary  means  of  grace  and  salvation;  whom  he  deained,  as 
ivc  before  observed,  to  overlook,  and  suffer  to  walk  in  their 
own  way.  If  the  goodness  of  God  had  laid  a  natural  obligp- 
tion  on  him,  without  an  act  of  his  sovereign  wiQ,  to  bestow  the 
means  of  grace,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  aalvatkm  on 
them,  then  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  divfaie  perfec- 
tions to  have  denied  the  gospel  to  any,  and  so  to  coudcaMi 
them  who  are  ignorant  thereof.  It  is  one  thing  for  God  tb 
leave  them  in  their  fallen  state,  the  result  whereof  would  be 
their  not  knowing  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  another  thing  Ibr 
him  to  condemn  them  for  this,  as  though  there  were  no  other 
reason  obliging  him  to  inflict  this  righteous  judgment  on  them. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  apostle  says,  in  Rom. 
i.  19«  That  which  may  be  known  of  Gody  is  mmnfett  in  them; 
for  God  hath  shewn  it  unto  them  ;  and,  in  chap.  ii.  14, 15.  Wktn 
the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  Unu^  that  is,  any  other  law  than 
that  of  nature,  do^  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law; 
these  having'  not  the  laxv^  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ;  which  shew 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts^  their  conscience^ 
also  bearing  thvm  luitnesSy  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  rohihr 
accusing  cr  cine  excusing  one  ci7ictha\  From  hence  it  is  argued, 
that  the  Gentiles  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  divine  law, 
to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  ;  their  consciences  are 
said  to  excuse  thcm^  that  is,  not  to  charge  guilt  upon  them ; 
therefore  they  arc  justified  by  walking  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  light  of  nature. 

Anszv.  1.  As  to  what  the  apostle  said,  in  the  former  of  these 
scriptures,  that  that  which  may  be  known  ofGod^  is  memfest  in 
^hem^  or  shewed  to  them ;  he  does  not  speak  of  those  things 
which  arc  to  be  known  of  God,  that  have  an  immediate  refer- 
«*nce  to  salvation ;  nor  does  he  say,  that  ever}'  thing  necessary 
to  be  known  of  him,  in  order  thereunto,  is  manifest  in  them'; 
l)ut,  that  of  God  which  is  known  by  them*  is  from  him  as  the 
God  of  nanirc,  he  has  shewn  it  to  them^  that  is,  he  has  givea 
theiu  sufHcient  light  to  discover  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead^ 
in  a  way  of  reasoning  from  the  things  that  are  made^  as  he 
!idds,  in  tlic  following  words  ;  but  the  eternal  power  and  Ciod- 

•  Ta  >i«r5r  Tit  9m 
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.Iicad  mav  belmown  by  those  who  are  destitute  of  that  know- 
pledge,  which  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

,     8«  As  to  the  other  scripture,  mcDtioned  in  the  objection,  in 
^which  the  Gentiles  are  said  todohf  nature  the  things  contained 
,  jki  the  law;  he  does  not  infer  from  tbenee  that  they  are  the  ser- 
^wnts  of  God,  or  willing  subjects  to  his  government,  or,  indeed, 
,ahat  they  fulfil  the  law  of  nature ;  and  therefore  wis  cannot  sup* 
poae  that  he  concludes  them  justified  thereby,  which  is  contra* 
Wf  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  aposde's  doctrine,  in  other  parts 
•I  his  writings.  It  is  true,  he  sajrs,  that  their  consciences  some- 
times excuse^  as  well  as,  at  other  times,  accuse  them  /  yet  it  must 
ihe  considerol,  that  conscience  may  excuse,  or  plead  not  guilty, 
iVith  respect  to  the  charge  of  some  criines,  which  are  commit- 
lied  by  others,  when,  at  the  same  time,  this  does  not  exempt 
^Shem  from  the  guilt  of  sin  in  general,  or  giix  them  a  right  and 
'lide  to  eternal  life.  The  aposde  therefore  designs  only  to  shew 
haw  far  the  corruption  of  men  may  be  restrained,  by  their  at- 
tending to  the  dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  whereby  a  great 
deal  of  sin  and  guilt  might  be  prevented :  but  he  does  not  de- 
termine that  God  has  any  farther  design  of  met  toward  them ; 
lor,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  given  them  the  means  of  salva- 
tion; and  if  he  has  not  said  mat  he  will  save  them,  without 
•giving  them  these  means,  we  have  no  ground  to  assert  that  he 
will ;  for  this  is  to  conclude,  without  sufficient  evidence  from 
scripture. 

Objects  3.  It  is  said,  in  Rom,  ii.  4.  that  the  goodness  of  God 
Jeadeth  to  repentance;  but  repentance  is  certainly  connected 
with  salvadon;  therefore  the  goodness,  or  bounty  of  God, 
which  persons,  who  have  no  other  right  but  that  qf  xu^ture^  have 
aome  knowledge  of,  may  lead    leia  to  salvation. 

Anew*  It  is  evident  that  t^  '  aposde,  in  this  scripture,  doea 
not  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  but  to  the  Jews  ;  for,  having  consi- 
derea  the  vile  abominations  wnich  were  practised  by  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  die  foregoing  chapter,  in  this  he  reproves  the  Jews, 
when  he  says,  in  ver.  1.  Thou  art  inexcusabk^  0  man^  that 
judgest^  and  yet  dost  the  same  things;  and,  in  ver^  17.  Behold^ 
thau  art  called  a  Jew^  and  restest  in  the  law^  and  maiest  thy 
toast  of  God;  therefore,  if  the  aposde  is  speaking  to  them,  when 
he  says.  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance^  we  are 
aot  cmly  to  understand  hereby  the  bounty  of  common  provi- 
dence, or  those  effects  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  ase  known 
juid  experienced  by  the  wliole  worid ;  but  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  they  had  experienced,  who  were  the  peculiar  objects 
tiiereof,  and  favoured  by  him,  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
i§  whom  pertained  the  adoption^  the  glory^  the  covenants^  an4 
flie  giving  the  laxvy  and  the  service  ofGodj  awf  the  promises^  ^s 
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we  read,  in  chap.  ix.  4.  therefore  certainly  they  were  highly  to 
blame,  that  they  were  not  hereby  led  to  repentance. 

Objects  4.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  aposde,  in  dispu- 
ting with  the  Athenians,  in  Acta  xvii.  %7*  put  them  upon  jc»i- 
inff  after  God^  if  haply  they  mig^htfrel  after  Aim,  and  find  Mm: 
whereas,  if  it  were  impossible  to  find  Gcxl,  that  is,  the  way  of 
acceptance  in  his  sight,  by  the  light  of  nature,  it  would  have 
been  a  preposterous  thing  for  the  aposde  to  have  put  them  upon 
seeking  him ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  they  are  not  destitute  of 
all  means  of  grace,  or  without  a  possibili^  of  salvation. 

Answ,  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  if  by  seeking'  the  Lord^ 
die  apostle  means  enquiring  into  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Re- 
deemer, and  pressing  after  faith  in  him ;  as  it  is  said.  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find;  knocks  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  Matt, 
vii.  7.  and.  If  thou  seek  him^  he  will  be  found  of  thee^  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9.  this  does  not  argue,  that  the  Heathen^  before  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  them,  in  seeking,  might  find  the  way 
of  salvation :  For, 

1.  Though  he  be  speaking  to  the  Headien,  yet  they  are  con- 
sidered, at  this  time,  as  having  the  gospel  preached  to  them 
by  him,  and  therefore  not  destitute  of  the  external  means  of 
grace,  which  he  advises  them  to  attend  to,  in  hope  that  their 
endeavours  might  be  succeeded. 

2.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  to  them  without  regard 
to  the  privilege  they  then  enjoyed,  and  so  inform  them  what 
they  might  attain  to,  without  divine  revelation,  which  is  the 
only  sense  that  seems,  in  the  least,  to  favour  the  objection  ; 
then,  by  seeking  the  Lordy  we  must  understand  their  enquiring 
into  the  divine  perfections,  so  far  as  the  knowlcrdge  thereof  is 
attainable  by  the  light  of  nature ;  and  the  consequence  of  it 
would  be  their  attaining  such  a  degree  thereof,  as  would  dis* 
cover  the  absurdity  of  that  idolatry  that  they  were  guilty  of, 
which  the  aposde  is  arguing  against.  And  we  may  obser\'c, 
that  he  makes  use  of  such  a  mode  of  speaking,  as  is  very  a- 
greeable  to  this  sense  of  the  text,  when  he  says,  Jf  haply  ye 
7night  fcBl  after  him ;  which  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark,  in  which 
ihey  feci  after  things  which  they  cannot  see,  and  sometimes 
they  find  them.  And,  when  he  concludes,  that  haplu^  or,  per* 
adventure,  you  may  find  him^  this  implies,  that  though  the 
Heathen,  by  the  light  of  nature,  had  some  means  of  attaining 
buch  a  measure  of  knowledge,  as  would  have  given  them  a  fidl 
conviction  (hat  there  was  but  one  God,  and  that  this  God  ought 
to  be  worshipped  in  a  way  agreeable  to  his  divine  perfections, 
und  consequently  that  they  ought  not  to  think  that  the  God^head 
rvas  .like  to  gold  or  silver ^  or  stone^  graven  by  art  and  man^s 
device,  which  would  have  effectually  confuted  that  gross  idola- 
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try,  %hich  they  were  diargcd  wHh ;  y et  86me  di4  not  aucnd  to 
the  light  of  natim,  so  far  as  thia  amounts  to,  which  was  the 
case  of  those  whom  he  was  disputing  with ;  uid  therefore  hia 
deaign  »  to  reprove  their  idoUtry,  and  persuade  them  to  seek 
after  that  knowledge  of  Grod,  which  would  have  induced  than 
Id  finisake  it ;  so,  that,  in  that  part  of  his  urgiuneat,  he  does 
not  aeem  to  proceed  any  farther  than  this  |  and  therefore,  when, 
in  another  part  of  it,  he  treats  of  that  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  more  immediately  connected  with  salvation,  he  speaks 
of  Jesus  and  th^  resurrection^  though  they  treated  it  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt;  therefore  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  Hea- 
then, by  the  light  of  nature,  had  a  sufficient  discovery  of  the 
way  of  salvation* 

Object.  5.  There  is  another  objection  against  the  doctrine 
we  are  maintaining,  taken  from  some  instances  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  destitute  of  divine  revelation,  as 
living  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  yet  recommended  in 
scripture,  as  men  excelling  many  others  in  grace,  concerning 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  salvation ;  such  as  Melchisedeck,  Job,  and  his  frienda,  with 
whom  the  dispute  was  held,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job ; 
and,  in  the  New  Testament^  the  Centurion  concerning  whom 
our  Saviour  says,  Verily^  I  htroe  not  found  so  great  faith^  no 
not  in  Araelj  Matt.  viii.  10.  and  Cornelius,  whom  we  read  of 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  these  were  all  supposed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  salvation,  and  yet  reckoned  among  the  Heathen. 

Answ.  !•  As  to  Melchisedeck,  we  have,  under  a  fioregoing 
answer  *,  given  our  sentiments  who  he  was,  which,  if  what 
-was  there  observed  be  true,  will  render  this  objection  of  no 
force :  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  commonly-receiv- 
ed opinion,  namely :  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  king  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  we  may  add,  that  this  will  make  very  little  to 
their  purpose ;  for,  it  is  certain,  he  was  not  an  idolater,  or  a 
stranger  to  revealed  religion ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  argu- 
ed, from  hence,  that  they,  who  are  so,  may  be  in  a  state  of  m1- 
vation. 

2.  As  for  Job,  and  his  friends,  mentioned  in  that  book  which 
goes  under  his  name,  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  appears  from  the 
subject-matter  of  that  book;  and  to  say,  that  they  were  out  of 
die  pale  of  the  church,  as  they  did  not  descend  from  that  branch 
of  Abraham's  family,  from  which  the  Israelites  came,  this 
will  not  do  much  service  to  their  argument,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  faith,  and  way  of  salva** 
tion,  that  was  pi^essed  by  the  church.  We  have,  under  a 
foregoing  answer  f,  considered  them,  as  living  before  the  scrip- 

•  See paff€ 26^269.  f  Seel  FW.  458,459. 
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turet  were  cMimitled  to  writing,  and  alio  before  die  diatinc* 
tion  between  the  Jew  and  Gentile  was  much  known  in  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  before  the  true  worshippers  of  God  had 
-universally  apostatized  to  idcdatry;  and  therefore,  though 
many  other  nadons  were  idolaters,  and,  probably,  some  were 
so  in  die  country  where  the^  lived,  jret  it  does  not  af^sear  diat 
diey  were  so ;  therefore  this  cannot  be  brought,  as  an  argu- 
ment, to  prove,  that  such  who  are  destitute  of  the  knoiricdxe 
of  the  true  God,  as  founded  on  divine  revelation,  may  be  m 
the  way  of  salvation. 

3.  As  for  the  centurion,  though  he  was  a  Roman  officer,  it 
does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  when  he  came  to  our  Saviour, 
and  expressed  his  great  faith  and  humility,  that  he  was  an 
heathen ;  for  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  Christ^  miracles,  and 
his  doctrine,  and  probably,  might  be  convinced  thereby,  and 
disposed  to  believe  in  him  from  that  conviction  i  and,  it  is  cer- 
tain, his  words  do  not  argue  him  to  be  an  heathen ;  therefore 
this  part  of  the  objection  is  foreign  to  the  design  for  which  it 
is  brought* 

4.  As  for  Cornelius,  it  is  true,  there  are  many  things  ex- 
traordinary in  his  character,  vizm  that  he  was  a  devout  man^  and 
cne  that  feared  God;  who  g-ave  much  aims  to  the  people^  and 
prayed  to  God  ahvays^  Acts  x.  2.  and  it  is  farther  said,  con- 
cerning him,  that  his  praters  and  his  alms  came  vpfor  a  me* 
mortal  before  God;  all  whicli  expressions  seem  to  iavour  the 
objection.     Notwithstanding  it  may  be  replied  to  it, 

(1.)  If  this  account,  concerning  him,  give  ground  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  in  a  state  of  salvation  before  Peter  was  sent 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  him,  which  the  learned  Deza  *,  and 
others,  suppose :  nevertheless,  it  must  be  proved,  that  he  was 
altogether  a  stranger  to  divine  revelation,  and  the  account  we 
have  of  the  way  of  salvadon,  therein,  or  else  the  argument, 
taken  from  thence,  in  opposition  to  what  we  are  maintaining^, 
is  of  no  force.  It  is  true,  it  is  said,  ihzt  he  fell  dorvn  at  Peter"* s 
feet^  and  worshipped  him,  ver.  25.  which  seems  to  argue  him 
to  be  no  better  than  an  heathen  idolater  at  that  time :  but  they 
who  conclude  him  to  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  state 
of  salvation,  reckon  this  nothing  else,  but  an  instance  of  extra- 
ordinary civil  respect,  which,  because  it  had  the  appearance  of 
religious  worship,  Peter,  as  it  is  intimated  in  the  following 
words,  refused  to  receive  it,  lest  some  present  should  conclude 
that  he  gave  him  that  honour,  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 

All  that  I  shall  say,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  as  supposing 
him  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  is,  that  though  he  was  a  Ro- 
man, and  bred  up  in  their  religion,  yet  it  appears,  from  his 
gcnml  character  that  he  was  very  much  concerned  about  the 

♦  FidL  Jkx.  in  Uc. 
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Salvadon  of  hia  aoul,  and  therefore,  doubtless,  he  had  not  been 
wanting  in  hia  enquiries  about  the  way  to  attun  it«  As  ibr 
the  gospel,  that  had  not  been  publicly  preached,  at  that  time, 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  he  had  not  had  any  opportunity  to  con- 
verse with  the  aposdes,  or  to  ait  under  their  ministry,  before 
this;  but  his  converaation  had  been  principally  among  the 
Jews,  from  whom  he  might  be  informed,  that  though  they  did 
not  believe  our  Saviour,  who  was  crucified,  to  be  the  Messiah: 
yet  the  Messiah  was  expected ;  and,  when  he  came,  he  would 
do  that  for  hb  people,  which  was  foretold  by  the  prophets* 
Here  his  futh  rested,  and  he  wanted  only  a  convincing  evi- 
dence that  our  Saviour  was  he ;  and  thia  Peter  was  sent  to 
communicate  to  him. 

i3.)  If  we  ahould  auppose  him  not  to  have  been  converted 
ore  Peter  was  sent  to  him,  which  seems  more  probable,  be^- 
cause,  in  Peter's  relation  of  this  matter  to  the  apostles,  he  adds 
a  particular  circumstance  that  implies  as  much,  in  chap.  zi.  14* 
namely,  that  he  should  tell  htm  words^  whereby  he  and  all  his 
hortse^  shotUd  be  saved f  it  plainly  argues,  that,  before  thia, 
they  were  not  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  and,  if  so,  then  the  ob- 
jection, which  supposes  that  he  was,  is  sufficiendy  answered.: 
out,  if  we  acquiesce  in  this  answer  to  it,  there  is  one  difficulty 
that  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  viz*  how  this  is  consistent 
with  his  character,  as  a  devout  man,  fearing  God,  and  hitf 
prayers  and  his  alms  being  accepted  by  him  i 

The  only  reply  I  shall  give  to  this,  is,  that  some  duties  may 
be  performed  that  are  materially  good,  by  those  who  are  not 
in  a  state  of  salvation ;  and  that  these  works  may,  as  far  ob 
tliey  have  any  circumstance  of  goodness  in  them,  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  God :  thus  God  owned  the  humiliation,  re- 
pentance, and  reformation  of  the  Ninevites;  and  it  is  said^ 
that  when  one  came  to  our  Saviour,  and  told  him  how  he  had 
observed  the  commandments  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  inherit  eternal  life ;  it  is  re- 
marked on  this  occasion,  that  though  he  would  not  part  witll 
all  for  Christ,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  reckoned  a  oeliever ; 
yet  Jesus y  beholding  htm^  loved  him^  Mark  x.  31.  that  is,  be 
approved  of  what  was  good  in  him,  though  it  wanted  some 
ctfcumstances  that  were  necessary  to  denominate  an  action 
good  in  all  respects.  Therefore,  why,  may  we  not  si^ipose 
that  God  approved  of  what  was  excellent  m  Corneliuses  charac- 
Qfr,  before  he  was  converted  by  Peter's  preaching  2 

Object*  6.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  the  heathen  had  some 
means  of  salvation,  which  took  their  first  rise  from  divine  re- 
velation, as  appears  from  several  rules  and  modes  of  worsbipf 
which  Uiey  had,  by  tradition  from  the  Jews*  It  w?m  a  general- 
ly  received  opinion  among  them,  that  the  aios  they  conunit- 
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ted,  were,  Bome  way  or  other,  to  be  expiated,  or  some  atone- 
ment  was  to  be  nade  for  them ;  upon  which  account  they  of- 
fered Mcrifices,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  had  their  temples,  al- 
tars, and  priests,  consecrated  for  that  purpose ;  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  diey  had  learnt  from  the  law  of  nature. 

Jinnv*  This  argument  has  very  little  weisfat  in  it ;  it  is  true, 
it  seems  to  alkyw  diat  thiere  is  a  necessity  of  persons  being,  at 
least,  in  a  small  degree,  i49prised  of  some  doctrines,  which 
first  took  llieir  rise  from  divine  revelation :  but  that  wludi 
was  transmitted  fo  the  church,  piu^  and  uncorrupt,  was  hand- 
ed down  to  several  nations  by  uncertain  tradition,  with  a  great 
mixture  of  coiruption ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  such  a  resem- 
blance between  them,  as  would  denominate  them  of  divine  ori- 
ginaL  But  suppose  they  had  a  conviction  that  sin  was  to  be 
expiated  by  sacrifice ;  yet  they  had  no  manner  of  idea  con- 
cerning the  reference,^  those  sacrifices  diey  offered,  to  Christ, 
which,  as  the  apostle  observes,  was  the  only  thing,  in  those 
sacrifices  that  were  performed  by  a  divine  warrant,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  take  atvay  sin^  or  maie  them  that  did  the  service 
perfect^  as  pertcnning  to  the  conscience^  Heb.  ix.  9.  and  there- 
fore, when  the  Jews  offered  sacrifices,  and  obsen'^ed  several 
other  rites  of  worship,  which  were  instituted  by  God,  yet,  in- 
asmuch as  they  rested  in  the  external  performance  thereof,  and 
were  destitute  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  other  religious  duties 
that  were  to  attend  them,  they  were  reckoned  no  better  than 
vain  oblationSy  Isa.  i.  13.  or  unprofiuble  ser\'ices:  how  much 
more  might  all  the  rites  of  worship,  observed  by  the  heathen, 
be  deemed  so  ?  Therefore  this  docs  not  give  us  sufficient  grounil 
to  conclude,  that  they  had  the  means  of  salvation,  who  were. 
destitute  of  divine  revelation,  and  faith  in  Christ. 

III.  It  is  farther  observed,  in  diis  answer,  that  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  church.  This  seems  to  obviate 
an  objection  that  might  be  brought  against  the  impossibility  of 
attainmg  salvation,  without  faith  in  Christ ;  for  some  will  be 
ready  to  conclude,  that  Christ  may  be  a  Saviour  by  his  deaths 
to  those  who  are  strangers  to  him,  and  not  members  of  his 
body  the  church,  and  tlierefore  it  is  added,  that  he  is  the  Sa- 
viour only  of  such ;  which  is  what  several  understand,  when 
they  say,  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale,  or  inclosure 
of  the  church.  This  is  rather  to  be  explained  than  denied  ; 
and  it  will  appear,  from  what  is  said  in  the  following  answers, 
wherein  the  visible  church  is  described,  as  including  in  it  those 
who  profess  the  true  religion ;  and  the  invisible  church  is  call- 
ed the  iodtfj  of  which  Christ  is  the  Savioutj  £ph.  v.  23.  and 
the  members  thereof  are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  union 
and  communion  with  him,  and  to  be  inseparably  joined  to 
him,  as  their  head  and  Husband,  when  thev  arc  dfectuallv 
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called ;  so  that  these  have  an  interest  in  that  salvation,  which 
he  has  procured.  From  hence  we  have  ground  to  conclude, 
that  he  will  save  none  by  his  merits,  but  such  who  are  made 

Eartakers  of  the  internal  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  united  to 
im  by  a  lively  faith,  founded  on  divine  revelation;  which  ia 
agreeable  to  what  has  been  before  nuuntained  in  this  answer, 
which  establishes  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation,  or  the  im- 
possibility of  persons  attaining  salvation  by  framing  their  lives 
according  to  the  light  of  nature^  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel, 
nor  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sum  and  substance  thereof. 

If  this  be  reckoned  an  hard  saying,  tending  to  lessen  the 
mercy  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  objects  thereof,  it  must  be 
considered,  that  we  have  no  other  rule  of  judging  concerning 
this  matter,  but  what  is  contained  in  scripture.  If  God  has 
therein  made  known  to  his  people  the  only  way  of  salvation, 
we  have  no  warrant  to  extend  it  farther  than  he  has  done,  or 
to  say,  that  because  he  can  apply  his  grace  in  such  methods,  as 
are  altogether  unknown  to  us,  that  therefore  he  will  do  it,  is 
Ao  just  or  conclusive  argument.  And  the  great  design  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  in  this  answer,  is  to  induce  us  to  set  the 
highest  value  on  Christ,  and  his  gospel ;  to  adore  and  magnifv 
him  for  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy,  in  being  favoured  with 
it,  and  to  put  us  upon  improving  it  to  the  best  purposes  ;  for. 
If  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  thereof,  who  never  heard 
of  it,  How  shall  we  escapCy  if  we  neglect  $o  great  sahation  P 
Heb.  ii.  3. 


Quest.  LXI.  Are  all  they  saved  who  hear  the  gospels,  andHte 
in  the  church  ? 

Answ.  All  that  hear  the  gospel,  and  live  in  the  visible  church, 
are  not  saved,  but  they  only  who  are  true  members  of  this 
church  invisible. 

Quest.  LXII.  What  is  the  visible  church  f 

Answ.  The  visible  church  is  a  society  made  m>  of  all  such  as 
in  all  ages,  and  places  of  the  world,  do  profess  the  true  re* 
ligion,  and  of  their  children. 

Quest.  LXIII.  What  are  the  special primleges  of  the  visible 
church  f 

Answ.  The  visible  church  hath  the  privilege  of  being  under 
God's  special  care  and  government,  of  bemg  proteoed  and 
preserved  in  sR  jigea,  notwithstanding  the  oppoisitipn  of  all 
enemies,  and  of  enjoying  the  commttnion  of  aahil^  die  or? 
Vol.  II.  3  T 


Ciinary  means  r.f  silvatioD,  offers  of  grace  bv  Chik\ 
the  members  of  it  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  to  "^ 
that  B'hosoever  be1ie\'es  in  him  shall  be  saved,  mi 
ing  none  that  will  come  mito  him. 

Quest.  LXIV.  U^kat  h  the  imisibk  chyrch  ? 

Aksw.  The  invisible  church  is  the  whole  number  ofiti 
that  huve  been,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  intooM,' 
Christ  the  Head. 

rM'^HEY  who  are  made  partakers  of  Christ^s 
JL    and  arc  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,  have  m 
fore  described,  as  members  of  ChribtS  body  the  churdi; 
we  are  now  led  to  consider  them  as  brought  into  this 
tu  him,  and  accordingly  are  to  enquire  in  what  sense  ther 
menibei*s  of  Christy's  church,  and  so  to  speak  of  this  dmnil 
to  its  nature,  con&tilution,  subjects,  and  privileges.    Anli  ^ 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by   the  word  churchy 
find  it  applied  in  scripture. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  sigaify  any  assembly  thatii 
together,  whaicvcr  be  the  design  of  their  meeting.  Tk 
indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  taken  in  this  sense  in  scr^CsK' 
nevertheless,  there  arc  two  or  three  places  in  which  it  isao 
den&tood :  thus  the  multitude  that  met  together  at  E 
who  made  a  riot,  cr\iiirj  out,  Great  is  Drana  of  the  Eph 
are  called  a  c/mrc/i ;  ior  the  word  is  the  same,  which  we  gene- 
ally  so  render,  in  Acts  xix.  32.  Our  translators,  indettC  ^ 
dcr  it,  The  asacmhlii  ivcis  corifuscJ^  and,  in  ver.  39.  it  issai 
This  matter  ought  "lo  be  dctcniiined  in  a  laivful  assembhj,  tte 
being  an  unlawful  one;  an:l,  in  ver.  41.  7^/ic  taum-cieriA- 
missed  the  asse?nbJij ;  in  all  which  places,  the  word,  in  4e 
Greek  *,  is  the  same  v/hich  wc,  in  other  places,  render cAi'/ci. 
and  the  reason  v/hy  our  translators  have  rendered  it  jJwmWp. 
is,  because  the  word  church  is  used,  in  a  verv  uncomxntfi 
sense,  in  these  places :  and  we  do  not  find  it  taken  in  thatfosc 
in  any  other  part  of  scripture. 

2.  It  is  frequently  used,  by  the  Fathers,  metonvmicaUVf  br 
the  place  in  which  the  church  met  together  for  religious  ''or- 
ship,  and  so  it  is  often  taken  among  us,  and  some  other  it- 
formed  churches,  as  well  as  the  Papists ;  but  it  does  not  sufi- 
ciently  appear  that  it  is  ever  so  understood  in  scriptuir.  k 
i«  true,  some  suppose,  that  it  is  taken  in  this  sense  in  1  €or. 


what 'the  ^arnxstle  adilsi'm  ver.  20..  Wfftnpe  come  toTfthcy 


•  frjA^^riJC, 
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'cnc  place  i  and  also  &.om  \\\\3X  is  sajd  in  ver.  22.  Have  ye  net 
h$UJi€S  to  eat  and  dr}nk  in^  or  dcapisc  ye  the  church  of  God  y 
From  whence  they  conclude  that  tlie  a]>ostlc  means  nothing 
else  but  the  pLicc  where  they  were  convened  together,  and, 
xxkQTt  especially,  because  it  is  here,  opposed  to  their  own  houses* 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  diat,  in  the  first  of  these  ver- 
ses but  now  mentioned,  viz.  xvhcn  tje  come  together  in  the 
ehurchj  it  may  be  very  easily  understood  of  particular  persons 
met  together  with  the  rest  of  the  church ;  and  when  it  is  said, 
ia  ver.  20,  tliat  ii'hcn  i/e  come  together  into  one  place y  this  does 
.npt  refer  to  the  place  in  vrliich  they  were  assembled  *;  but  to 
4u:ir  meeting  tojjc'ther  with  one  design,  or  accord.  And  %yhen 
it.  is  said,  in  ver.  3?.  IIwvc  yc  not  houses  to  cat  and  drink  in^ 
or  despise  ye  the  church  cfGod?  the  opposition  is  notbetweexi 
their  own  houses  and  the  place  v/herc  the v  vrcre  together ;  but 
the  meaning  is,  that  by  your  not  catingr  and  drinking  in  your 
own  houses,  but  doing  it  in  the  presence  of  the  church,  or  the 
assembly  of  God's  people  that  are  met  together,  you  are  not 
only  churgcalile  with  indecency  and  interrupting  them  in  the 
work  which  they  are  come  about,  but  you  make  a  kind  of 
schism  among  them,  as  doing  that  which  they  cannot,  in  con- 
science, approve  of,  or  join  with  you  in ;  and  this  you  arc 
ready  to  cidl  caprice,  or  humour,  in  them,  and  hereby  you 
.despise  them.  And,  indeed,  the  place  of  worship  cannot  pro- 
jperly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  contempt;  thcu- 
Ibre  the  apostle  dots  not  usq  the  word,  in  this  metpnymical 
sense,  for  the  place  of  worship,  but  for  the  worshipping  as- 
sembly. 

Object*  The  word  synagogue  is  often  taken  mctonymically,. 
in  scripture,  for  the  ])Iace  where  persons  were  assembled  to 
worship :  tlius  our  Saviour  is  said  sometimes  to  teach  in  the 
synagogue  of  the  yeivsy  Mattr  iv.  23.  and  elsewhere  we  read 
of  one,  concerning  whom  the  Jews  say.  He  lovcth  cur  nation^ 
and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue^  I^ike  xii.  v.  and  elsewhere  the 
Psalmist  speaking  of  the  church's  enemies,  says,  they  have 
Imrnt  up  all  the  synagogues  ofQod  in  the  land^  psal.  Ixxiv.  8. 
and  die  aposde  Jani'js,  adapting  his  mode  of  spcuking  to  that 
which  was  used  among  die  Jesvs,  calls  the  church  of  God  a 
si^nagogucy  Jf  there  come  unto  your  assembly y  or  synagogue,  as 
it  is  in  the  margin,  a  man  fuiih  a  gold  ringy  &c^  James  ii.  2. 
where  ttue  word  is  Liken  for  the  place  where  they  were  assem- 
I>)ed;  diercfore  we  have  as  ukuch  jrcason  to  understand  the 
word  church  for  the  place  where  the  church  meets  togjeth^in 
^AiiBPUi.  It  i^  true,  the  word  9ynagogU€y  in  niost  of  these 

*  TTte  words  vri  ro  pLuJi,  iphen  uted  elee^ere,  cannot  be  ufiderttood  tftfie  place 
Tvkere  pert9ft9'tper&  mel,  tmt  vfthe  wnanimiitfmfihUt  vfic  -^cere  engag&dim  tht  samtk 
aftioti^  and tlft^ore  it  ii  vendtred  Uim"\t  inA^g'vl.l.  taidck^ip  ly-^!?& 
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^riptuTti,  is  taken  for  the  place  where  persons  meet  together 
on  a  religbus  account,  though  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted 
whedier  it  be  to  be  understood  so  in  the  last  of  the  acriptiunes 
tefened  to,  and  therefore  our  translators  render  it  assembbfi 
and  so  the  meaning  is,  when  you  are  met  together,  if  a  poor 
snan  come  into  your  assembly,  j^u  despise  him :  but  suppose 
the  word  synagogue  were  to  be  taken  in  this,  as  it  is  in  the 
other  scriptures,  for  the  place  of  worship,  and  that,  by  a  pari- 
ty of  reason,  the  word  churc/^  may  be  taken  in  the  same  sense; 
all  that  can  be  inferred  from  hence  is,  that  they,  who  call  die 
places  of  worship  churches^  speak  agreeable  to  the  sense,  dioogh 
ft  may  be  not  tne  express  words  of  scripture :  but  this  is  so 
trifling  a  controversy,  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  say  any 
thing  more  to  it* 

Ine  learned  Mede^  insists  largely  on  it,  in  a  discoune, 
founded  on  those  words  of  the  apostle  before-mentioned,  Save 
ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in^  or  despise  ye  the  church^  of 
God?  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
churchy  means  the  place  of  worship,  from  the  (^position 
that  there  is  between  their  own  houses  and  the  church  ofGod^ 
the  inconclusivencss  of  which  argument  has  been  before  con- 
iridered.  What  he  farther  sap,  to  prove  that  there  were  pla- 
ces in  the  apostle's  days,  appropriated,  or  set  apart,  for  divine 
worship ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  room  in  which  they  met 
together,  on  the  days  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  eight 
days  after,  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  his  presence, 
was  the  same  in  which  he  eat  his  last  Passover  with  them,  and 
instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  it  was  in  that  place  that 
tliey  constantly  met  together  for  worship,  and  that  therein  the 
seven  deacons  were  afterMards  chosen,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi. 
and  that  after  this  a  goodly  church  was  erected  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground  i  these  are  no  other  than  uncertain  conjectures. 
That  they  met  together  in  an  apartment,  or  convenient  room, 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  some  pious  disciple,  is  very  probable ; 
but  his  gbscrvations  from  its  being  an  upper  room,  as  freest 
from  disturbance,  and  nearest  to  heaven,  seems  to  be  too  tri- 
fling for  so  great  a  man.  And  what  he  says  farther,  in  de- 
fence of  it,  as  supposing  that  this  is  what  is  intended  by  their 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house^  in  Acts  ii.  4,  6.  is  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  words  f ,  as  our  translation, 
which  he  militates  agains-t,  and  supposes,  that  it  ought  to  be 
rendered  in  the  house^  that  is,  in  this  house  appointed  for  the 
same  purpose* 

Wliat  he  farther  adds,  to  prove  that  there  were  particular 
places  appropriate  for  worship,  in  the  three  first  Centuries,  by 
vefcrring  to  several  quotations  out  of  the  Fathers,  who  lived 

•  S^e  his  vcrh^,  Vol  /.  J^.vlr  //.  P^  405,  &  se^.  f  |Ur  M»e?k 
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jh  these  ages,  is  not  to  te  tontested ;  though  the  objection  he 
"  brings  against  this  being  universally  true,  taken  irom  what 
Origen,  Minutius,  Felix,  Amobius,  and  Lactantius  say,  con^ 
ceming  the  Christians,  in  their  time,  declining  to  build  them, 
jafter  diey  had  been  disturbed  and  harrassed,  by  varioii^  perse- 
cutions, seems  to  have  some  weight  in  it,  and  is  not  sufficient- 
ly answered  by  him.  What  he  says  on  this  subject,  may  be 
consulted  in  tbs  place  before-mentioned. 

All  that  we  shall  sa}',  as  to  this  matter,  is,  that  it  is  beyond 
dispute,  that,  since  the  church  was  obliged  to  convene  together 
Ibr  reliffious  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  the  usual  place,  in 
•  which  ttiis  was  performed,  should  be  known  by  them.  But  it 
still  remuns  uncertain,  whether,  (though,  at  some  times,  in 
the  more  peaceable  state  of  the  church,  they  met  constandy  in 
fine  place)  they  did  not,  at  other  times,  adjourn  from  place  u> 
place,  or  sometimes  convene  in  the  open  air,  in  places  where 
they  mig^t  meet  with  less  disturbance  from  their  enemies. 
All,  who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  church  in  those 
ages,  know,  that  they  often  met,  especially  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, in  caves,  and  other  subterraneous  places,  near  the 
graves  of  those  who  bad  suffered  martyrdom,  in  which  their 
end  was  not  only  to  encourage  them  to  bear  the  like  testimony 
to  Christianit}',  that  they  had  done,  but  that  they  might  be 
more  retired  and  undisturbed  in  their  worship. 

But,  to  add  nothing  more  on  this  subject,  as  being  of  less 
moment,  that  which  I  would  principally  militate  against  is, 
what  that  excellent  writer,  but  now  mentioned,  attempts  to 
prove,  in  his  following  Dissertation  *,  concerning  the  rever- 
i.'nce  that  is  due  to  these  churches ;  not  only  whilst  divine  du« 
ties  are  performed  therein,  but  at  other  times,  as  supposing 
tliat  they  retain  a  relative  sanctir^i)  which  calls  for  veneradon 
at  all  times.  The  main  stress  of  his  argument  is  taken  from 
the  sanctity  of  those  places,  which,  by  divine  appointment, 
were  consecrated  for  worship,  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  and 
the  reverence  that  was  expressed  by  persons  when  they  entered 
into  them,  which,  by  a  supposed  parity  of  reason,  he  appUes 
to  those  places  which  are  erected  for  worship  under  the  gos- 
pel-dispensation. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  does  not  follow,  that  be« 
cause  the  ubemacle  and  temple  had  a  relative  holiness  in  them, 
and  therefore  the  same  thing  is  applicable  to  the  places  of  wor- 
ship under  the  gospel-dispensation.  For  the  temple  was  a 
type  of  God*s  presence  among  m^,  and  in  particular  olf  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  which  was  a  glorious  instance  thereof; 
and  it  was  an  ordinance  for  their  faith  in  this  matter,  and  there- 
fore holy.    And  besides,  there  was  a  visible  cxtemal^srmbot 
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of  God's  presence  in  these  places,  wh^se  throne  ^vas  upou  the 
7ncrcif  Jftat^  between  the  chcrubims,  in  the  holy  of  liolics :  and 
therefore  this  might  well  be  called  a  hohf  pUxe^  even,  v/hcD 
H'orsliip  was  not  performed  in  it :  but  it  is  certain,  that,  other 
places  of  worship,  and,  in  particular,  the  synagogues  were  nut 
then  reckoned  so,  when  no  worship  was  performed  in  them, 
though  they  were  erected  for  that  purpose;  and  our  Saviour 
seems  to  iusinuu.tc,  that  ilie  holiness  of  places  is  taken  away 
under  the  gosjiel-dispcnsation,  as  appears  l>y  his  reply  to  tlie 
woman  of  Samaria^  when  s|)eaking  concerning  tlieir  Jiitheri 
tvorMpping'  in  thut  mounta'vu  viz.  in  the  temple  tliat  was 
erected  on  mount  Gerizzim,  he  says,  that  the  hour  conieth  when 
ye  shall  neither  in  this  matmtainj  nor  i/ci  at  ycriisaltni^  rr^r- 
ship  the  Father^  John  i v.  20,  2 1 .  that  is,  no  place  shall  be  so 
consecrated  for  relir];iuus  worship,  as  that  it  shall  be  more  ac- 
ceptable there  diau  elsewhere,  and  consequently  no  veneration 
is  to  be  paid  to  any  such  place  more  than  another,  where  the 
same  worship  may  he  pcrfunned  *K  But  this  is  little  other  than 
a  digression  from  our  present  design,  which  is  to  shew,  that 
the  word  churchy  in  scripture,  is,  for  Uie  most  part,  if  not  al- 
ways, taken  for  an  assembly  of  Christians  met  togetlier  for  re- 
ligious worship,  according  to  the  rules  which  Christ  has  given 
for  their  direction  herein. 

The  Hebrew  word,  in  tl\e  Old  Testament,  by  which  the 
church  of  the  Jews  is  signified,  is  generally  rendered  the  con- 
grcgaiion  f ,  or  assembly ;  so  that  in  our  translation,  we  never 
meet  with  the  word  church  in  the  01;l  Testament ;  y tt  what  is 
there  called  the  conj^'rc\;^atioi}^  or  assembly  of  the  Israelites, 
might,  very  properly,  l>e  called  a  chuichy  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 

•  It  may  he  olfH'rrecf,  that  thout^h  tht^  learned  avth^r  hrjHfv-nwutiotn'tJ p'Tr*%  'vffl' 
dent  evidence,  fvom  the  FatA*rt,  thut  there  uriv  *ri'er<d  phictit  <i//.f  •>jf.'r;nrc'//,  and 
eume erectett^ /or  dii^ne  itor«/«/;,  during  t*^'  tlu'eefirtt  i't-utm-icK  .-  imd  hr  lh:t:f<  ., 
thit  lohetlier  thi-v  xeive  couscrrtUcd  f*r  »io,  tftrr."  -.oas  a  ^^r;;if  i!r\'rt*<' ff  y<  rrvrn*  e 
paid  to  them,  even  at  such  timc^^  when  t^vinf^  rt^i-vicc  tvns  n^nt  ff^-ff'iiiwt/  in  tf.-'m; 
yet  he  d'jet  not  ftroduce  any  proof  for  tiuR  out  of  the  tvritinjn  of  the  t\nlin^i\  in  thnr* 
Cviitxirien :  audit  is  impoMihle  that  he  thould,  for  from  ICi'u:/'ih\*Ji  iinomU  uf  tin  . 
v.attcv,  it  appears  that  thi*  comrcration  ofr.'.u.t.''':.  \:nr  fi}.,f  pr.i.-i  .- ,.'  iit  /A-  i\in-ff 
Ceutttrttf  [Hd-  'ju^d.  Hi  ft.  licet.  I.ih.  X.  cn^t.  ;>.]  ./.■:  f'r  t!>r  (pi  iW.lnn'i  ihrt  ^Ifi-. 
t,^fcdt^  brivg-nfro'n  C h'^yttof torn  and  Amhiote^  to  pr»iv:'  thut  r^ -i  .'ri'iiCr  \rti9 /ntid  tu 
the  dturduH  in  ihth  fin.cr  it  r.imt  i'C  cf  .ryvf\i\  fhct  tl,ry  /;:■■./  in  the  Fourth  Ccii- 
iiirUf  in  liihich  churvfui  btiug  notunli  appropn'uttii  ha.'  c;  .t  iroi.-t!  fur pufi'ir  "a"»'- 
:!iip,  it  /*■  no  i^'oruKr  tnfrul  .■/.'.•  J'ti'.'.rr.,  oftha'n.i*  i\rf:rt:...;i'ry  n  •.•cvrycm'rfijv  fh<  rr. 
.Mrtrr.'/ic'K'.v.?,  it  r'rf  'Tr*!  rvidnit.  f:  om  the  X'ord-i  '•/'tin'rr  /'ntht  ri  h*vr  cit*-d,  that  tfir:f 
intend  thtrc*'ti  nothing  ehtr  hut  a  rcivrcnt  /vA.iivuw;*,  ichia'i  o-yf.i  to  b*  ryhivs^ru  oy 
thae  whfi  Ckiiw  in:o  the  r'.wn.A  to  pc'form  ani/  act  tf  di  .'.;.■  -.  o^'sliiji ;  ana  ihii  tcj 
are  fur  fi'oui  di  .'/<;/'/■,  whether  tin- 1  r:i:yual  ?  iirr:  ofL'.n.scci  c.''n:i  .V  /;-.»/  ■  y  no.  .  /■? 
for  hii  qi:'Aiiti,n  tuky.n  fron  7 Vr.'f. .'.•::;:,  •»  h'j Ii\-4 «/  /:i  'hr  ei:.i  ff  f!ie  S-  roml  C'-nlHrn 
1111(011*1  p!-orti  thut  hr  thot^/*ht  ihiU  JYt^crcucf  ov^ht  to  br.  e.-rf^if  *■.;.'  to  tit^ ptttc^r.  of 
■icura/dpf  hut  thtit  th*.'  h\i:h'tt  rcxterence  oifffht  tu  bt  imi'd  in  the  aUs  of'aivitfhip,  and 
particidM'hf  in p' ii^cr,  ;i-/«cA /j  c:7i  \ 'doi:bt:fil :■:':■  ^  -.;■/.•'''.;  7i';  ww.^'vp  C'--.'.'."'!  ^: 
i\iiri:hj  or  <.:^'  ':'.'.-y"C  rA' 
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Styled  III  the  New  Testament :  thus  it  is  said,  concerning  Rf  p- 
scs,  that  ke  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness^  Acts  vii.  38. 
But  it  is  certain  the  word  church  is  peculiarly  adapted,  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  signify  the  Christian  church  worshipping 
God,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  and 
c)tl)ei*s,  delivered  by  his  apostles,  under  the  Spirit's  direction ; 
vhich  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  it,  in  speak- 
ing to  these  answers,  (a)     And  this  leads  us  to  consider. 


(u)  Tiw  vk-ord  Church  is  of  Greek  derivation.  Ku^mmt  is  used  by  ancient  au- 
thors for  the  place  of  i>ublic  worship.  The  old  word  Kyroike,  contracted  into 
Kirk,  and  softened  into  church,  is  a  compound  of  Ku^iii  etttr.  It  is  of  Tcr)-  ex- 
tensii'c  si^iification.  Church  is  used  generally  in  our  version  of  tiie  Xew  Tes- 
tament, for  the  Greek  Ejouom-m^— * 

The  words  EmAirn«  in  the  Xo\r,  and  Vnp  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  synonl- 

mnus.  Tlie)  both  proceed  from  the  same  root  /p,  the  voice.  The  meaning  of 
«'iu.'h  is  assembly— Ally  number  of  persons  met,  by  previous  appointment.  The 
vi:rb,  in  enc'.i  l;u^i{;uage,  f.-om  which  the  noun  immediately  pruccedSf  isj  to  oall 
CMi,  to  call  lugviher,  aiul  the  noun  is  that  which  ik  so  called. 

1 1  is,  of  cour5e,  no  abuse  of  languaffc  to  apply  the  word  to  any  assembly, 
Xr^-at  ur  small,  which  n'lcets  for  boci:il.ur  judiciary  purposes.  The  character  of 
\\iv.  usst-mbly  Is  known  from  the  connexion  in  which  tiic  word  is  used,  and  not 
I  mn I  the  word  i tsdf.  1 1 1  this  l:»ti  tadc  of  appi  tcation,  the  inspired  writers  of  both 
Testaments  made  ilsc  uf  ti:c  wcjrds  ^-|p  and  laaLKavu, 

In  tlie  Old  Testament,  the  former  of  these  wonls  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
klohitrous  'WOinen^— bands  of  soldiers — ^the  coinmoiuvealth  of  Israel— -distinct 
worUiipphig  coD{p\-gatuins— a  representative  assembly— a  council,  and,  I  may 
hild,  to  otlwr  assemblies  of  ever}' description. 

1.  The  word  ^Hp  is  used  in  Jcr.  xliv.  15.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  number  of 
idolatrous  wtimen,  who,  together  with  their  husbands,  persisted  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  command  of  God  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  is  worthy  of  bemg 
j'einarked,  that  the  Septuagint,  in  this  instance,  renders  the  word  by  Ivfec}*}^. 
Our  translation  renders  it  multitude. 

2.  It  sigfiificii  bands  of  soldiers.  Ezek.  xsvi.  7.  These  marched  against  Tyms, 
andcr  the  direction  of  the  tyrant  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  The  Sep- 
Ttiagint  renders  it,  as  above,  9t»nagiiguet^  and  tlie  English  translators,  eom- 
pamcn. 

3.  The  word  (which,  for  the  sake  of  the  Knglisli  reader,  I  shall  write  KKI^) 
is  iised  for  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Israel.  That  people,  called  by  God, 
were  bound  together  by  a  sacred  ritual,  and  all  were  commamled  to  keep  the 
prissover.  Rxod.  xii.  6.  Our  translation  renders  it  the  whole  assembly,  and  in 
liie  Septuagint  it  is  lUy  ts  ir/j>£sc. 

4.  It  signifies  distinct  worshipping  societies.  Pfe.  xxvi.  12.  In  this  verse,  the 
PsHlmist  profcAseshis  rcsuU'tion  to  honour  the  mstitutions  of  social  worship.  He 
had  rather  accompany  tlie  saints  to  the  congregstion,  than  sit  in  tlie  society  of 
1  Ik.'  wicked,  ver.  5.  In  boili  cases  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used ;  the  Septu- 
agint use  lycjtxawftt,  and  the  English  translators,  congregation.  KEL,  and  Er- 
I'lcsia,  aitr,  with  equal  prrjpricty,  applied  to  the  hateful  clubs  of  the  wicked,  and 
.0  the  wui'fchipping  assemblies  of  the  saints. 

5.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  reproscntat  i\'c  assembly. 

—After  the  regtilar  orj^anization  of  the  Israelitwh  commonwealth,  although  Mo- 
ses transacted  all  public  biisincjs  with  tlic  chief:*,  he  is  uniformly  represented  as 
sneaking  unto  all  Israel.  Tliis  form  of  speech  was  not  to  be  misunderstood  by 
tne  Jews.  They  had  not  lesmed  to  deny  tliat  princ'ple  upon  which  the  repre- 
{tcnted  identify  with  the  representative.  *l)cut.  xvix.  14,  1  J,  25.  When  Moses 
w.is  :ibui)r  to  glv?  h:^  last  advice  V^  ths  lisrbr-v.  s,  ):c  «*Lmn'.  >ucd  the  KEL  before 
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II.  That  the  church  is  distiDguished  into  visible  and  'invi\4, 
iky  each  of  which  are  particularly  defined,  and  will  be  farther 
insisted  on,  under  some  following  heads;  but  before  this,  we 

-■  ■     ■  "" 

bim.  Oieut.  %xxi.  30.    In  this  iiifit«nce,  the  word  unqncttionabi>  signifies  x  le- 
preieiitathre  body.    My  reasons  for  considering  it  so,  ure, 

1.  The  obvious  mesning  of  tbe  passage.  Ver.  29.  "  Gather  unto  me  all  the 
elden  of  your  tribes'  -that  I  may  speak  these  urords  in  their  ears.**— rcr.  50. 

*<  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  ^p«-lhe  words  of  this  song."    Tbe 
KEL  of  Israel  are  the  elders  and  officers  met  iQgether. 

2.  It  is  impossible  it  can  be  otherwise.  Mooes  could  not  speak  in  the  ears  of 
mil  IsraeU  except  by  representation.  No  human  TOtce  can  extend  over  two  mil- 
lions of  men. 

3.  Upon  the  principle  of  representation  Moses  anifbrmly  aeted.  He.  instruct- 
ed the  elders,  and  the  elders  commanded  tbe  people.  Oeut  zjnrii.  1.  **  m^ni 
•<  Mowtt  with  the  eUkrt  ofiwrael^  commanded  thepd!^:*  Without  multipiyiitf 
texts,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Exod.  zil  3.  **  Speak  unto  all  tlie  csaurrr^aii'oii  3 
•*  Israel**— verse  21.  **  Then  Moses  called  for  aU  the  Mert  of  Israel.^  Even  m 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  religion,  the  elders  represented  tbe  whole  oongregatkm. 
'rheir  hands  were  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock  which  was  offered  to 
make  atonement  for  the  whole  cong^gation.  Lev.  iv.  15.  And  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  without  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  KEL^  in  the  moat  ab- 
stract form  which  can  exist  upon  the  representative  principle  itself,  I  refer  him 
to  Gen.  xxviii.3.  Here  it  is  applied  to  a  single  individual  Hiffber  than  this, 
representation  cannot  be  earned.  Ver.  I.  "  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed 
**  him— ver.  3.  **  Tlut  thou  mayest  be  a  KEL.**  Jacob  was  a  KEL^  as  the  repra- 
sentative  of  a  very  numerous  posterity. 

6.  l*he  word  is  used  to  signify  a  council— an  assembly  for  delibefation  and 
judgment  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  patriarch  speaks  of  Simeon  and  Uevi,  these  two 
are  a  KEL.  It  is,  indeed,  a  representative  one.  Verse  7-  "l  will  divide  them 
<*  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel.**  This  could  have  been  said  of  the  tvo 
sons  of  Jacobs  only  as  including  their  posterity. 

This  KEL  was  however  a  council.  They  consulted  and  determined  to  destroy 
the  Schechcniites.  The  assembly  was  a  conspiracy.  The  Septuagint  rcndcm 
the  word  by  2(/c«^ic. 

Tbe  KEL  in  which  Job  cried  for  redress,  could  not  have  been  the  church  of 
Israel,  but  a  court  of  Judicature.  Job  xxx.  28. 

Solomon,  acijiuinted  with  the  laws  of  Israel,  must  have  referred  to  the  pover 
of  Judicatures,  in  detecting  crimes,  when  be  spoke  of  the  KEL^  inProv.  zxvi. 
26.  and  v.  14. 

The  KEL,  to  which  Ezekicl  refers,  xvL  40.  and  xxiii.  45—47.  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  prophet  himself  expressly  says  this  KEL  would  sit  in  Judgment 
try,  and  decide,  and  execute  the  sentence,  upon  those  who  came  before  them. 
In  these  verses,  the  Septuagint  renders  the  word  by  0;|rxe(,  and  our  translation, 
of  it  is  company. 

By  the  law  of  God,  regular  courts  of  jurisprudence  were  established  among 
the  Israelites.  In  no  instance  was  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be  judges. 
Dent.  xvi.  18.  The  rulers  in  each  city,  the  officers  of  justice,  are  tmifofmly 
called  elders,  and  unto  these  elders  met  in  council,  is  every  case  referred.  He 
must  be,  indeed,  little  ac(}uainted  with  the  Uw  given  by  Moses,  wlio  is  ignorant 
of  this  fact  See  Deut.  xxi.  xxii.  and  xzv.  chapters. 

These  elders  met  in  council.  Ts  them  the  name  Preibytery  was  applied  in 
latter  times.  Moses  and  the  prophets  use  the  names  KEL  and  OD-EH.  These' 
words  arc  used  indiscriminateiy  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is  to  be  observed,  thar 
they  are  translated  in  the  Seotuagint,  generally  by  ecclesia  and  8}'nagoga.  X\\\^ 
phnseology  is  adopted  in  the  New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  writers 
use  tbe  Septuagint  translation  of  the  scriptiirei  in  their  quotations  frrni  the  Old. 
Testanicnt 
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may  offer  something  by  way  of  premisal,  concerning  the  rea- 
son of  this  distinction*  The  word  church,  according  to  the 
grammatical  construction  thereof,  signifies  a  number  of  persons 

Xctiemiah  summoned  before  the  cuuncil  the  nobles  and  rulers  who  transgres- 
sed the  law.  Nch.  v.  7.  They  exacted  usury  for  tlieir  money,  and  are  to  be  tried 

by  the  competent  authorities.  Tlic  word /HD,  in  this  vcrae,  we  translate  as- 
sembly, and  the  Scptua^'.nt  reads  EuAJiff-M.  Compare  Numb.  xzxv.  24^  with 
Deut.  xix.  13,  and  it  will  appear,  that  the  congregation  whifh  judicially  tried 
the  man-alayer,  is  the  EccUua  of  elders.  See  also  Josh.  xz.  4.  ''He  shall  de- 
'*  Glare  his  cause  in  tlie  ears  of  the  W(fer«"— ver.  &.  *'  And  stand  before  the  nn* 
^  grc^aiiM  for  judgment** 

The  word  £ua*^m,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not,  any  more  than  its  corres- 
pondents in  the  Old,  confined  in  its  application  to  a  popular  assembly.  Jt  sig- 
Diiies  a  tumultuoiu  mob.  Acts  xix.  32,  and  the  city  council.  Acts  xix.  39.  This 
sense  of  the  word  is  justified  by  tlie  best  Greek  authors.  Consult  Passor,  who 
quotes  Demosthenes  and  Suidas,  in  defence  of  this  application.  Hence,  the 
rerb  Eraucxis  is,  in  the  middle  and  passive  voices,  to  appeal  from  an  inferior  to  a 
iuperior  Judicatory.  *'  Plutarch,**  says  Parkhurst,  *<  several  times  applies  the 
rcrb  in  the  same  view.**  Acts  xxv.  11, 12, 2l»  35.  See  also  Chap.  xxvi.  32.  and 
xzviii.  19. 

In  the  application  of  Ecclesia  to  the  christian  church,  which  is  the  most  eom- 
mon  use  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  it  signifies  the  whole  church  militaut--alt 
the  elect  of  God— private  societies  of  believers— «ingle  organixed  congregations 
^«e\'eml  congregations  united  under  a  Presbytery— and  church  tuteu  met  in 
Judicatory. 

1.  The  churdi  militant  is  an  Eccksia.  Matt.  zvi.  18.  and  Acts  ii.  47.  *'  The 
"  I/>nl  abided  to  the  church  daily." 

2.  The  whole  body  of  elect  and  redeemed  sinners.  Eph.  v.  25.  *•  Christ  also 
'« loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  fiir  it"— ver.  27.  **  That  be  might  present 
<*  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church.** 

3.  Two  or  three  private  Christians,  met  for  prayer  and  conference,  or  living 
tocetlier  in  a  family,  are  an  EjmxirrM.  Acts  xiv.  23.  **  They  had  ordained  them 
elders  in  every  church."  The  Ecclesia,  or  Church,  existed  prior  to  its  organi- 
sation, by  the  election  and  ordination  of  rulers.  It  existed,  in  this  sense,  even 
ill  prii'ate  houses.  Rom.  xvi.  5.  and  Col.  iv.  15. 

4.  The  word  signifies  an  organized  congregation.  Acts  xiv.  23.  The  Eccle- 
sia did  not  cease  to  be  one,  wtoi  presbyters  were  CHrdained  to  teach  and  to  rule 
in  the  congregation. 

5.  The  word  is  applied  to  several  congregations  re|^lar]y  prcsbyterated. 
There  is  nothing  to  render  this  application  improper.  It  is  no  abuse,  in  any  lan- 
piage,  of  a  generic  term,  to  apply  it  to  any  collection  of  the  individuals  belong- 
nuf  to  that  genus,  in  a  connexion  which  manifests  the  restriction.  The  churui 
ofChrist  in  Philadelphia,  is  all  Christians  in  that  city,  although  there  should  be 
one  hundred  congregations  in  it.  The  church  in  Corinth,  is  as  intelli^ble  e 
l^irase  as  the  church  in  the  house  of  Nymphas— The  church  on  earth,  or,  the 
church  in  glory.  This  application  is  not  only  just,  but  scriptural.  The  saints 
in  Corinth  were  one  Ecclesia.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  But  in  Corinth  were  several  congrega- 
tions. There  were  more  Ecclesias  than  oTae,  xiv.  34.  Corinth  was  a  city  of  great 
extent,  wealth,  atKi  population.  In  it  were  several  heathen  temples,  dedicated 
to  different  pagan  divinities.  There  were  upv^uds  of  a  thousand  prostitutes  at- 
tending at  the  temple  of  Venus.  In  this  city,  Paul  met  with  uncommon  sue- 
eess  ill  preaching  the  gospel.  Here  he  abode  nearly  two  years.  Considering  the 
rapidity  with  which  tlie  gospel  was  then  spreading,  attended  with  rolnu:uloua 
power,  is  it  reasonable,  tnat  in  Corinth  tliere  was  yet  but  one  congregation  of 
firafesaed  Christians^  Iii  the  present  day,  without  any  supernatural,  or  even  un- 
common success,  it  is  not  singular  for  a  preacher,  in  a  large  city,  to  collect  in 
a  few  years  a  congregation  of  religious  professors.  At  the  first  sermon  of  Paul, 
nomben  vers  converted.    After  this,  the  Lord  informs  hiro^  he  has  **  moeh 
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that  are  called;  axid,  in  its  appllcai'^on  to  this  prt^sent  subject, 
every  one,  who  is  a  mcmlier  thrr«.'()f,  may  l>c  said  to  be  called 
to  be  made  partaker  of  tliut  salvation  which  is  in  Christ.  Now, 
as  there  is  a  t'.vofold  callin.;  spoken  of  in  scriptnre,  to  wit,  one 
Tisible  and  external,  wliercby  home  are  miide  partakers  of  the 
external  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  all  the  ordinances  there- 
of; the  other  internal,  and  saving,  whereby  others  arc  made 
partakers  of  those  (special  rnd  distinguishing  blessings,  which 
God  bestows  on  the  heirs  of  salvation  :  the  former  of  these  our 
Saviour  intends,  when  he  says.  Many  arc  called^  but  few  are 
iihoseHy  iVIatt.  sx.  10.  the  latter  is  what  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
when  he  connects  it  vriih  justrjication  tsxiA  gkrification^  Rom. 
viii.  30.  Now  thev  who  are  called  in  the  former  of  these  sen- 
scs,  are  included  in  that  branch  of  the  distinction  which  re« 
spects  the  visible  church ;  the  latter  are  members  of  that  church 
which  is  styled  invtaiblr  ;  the  former  are  members  of  Christ  by 
profession ;  the  latter  are  united  to  him,  as  their  Head  and 
Husband,  who  are  made  partalcers  of  spiritual  life  from  him, 
and  shall  live  for  ever  with  him.  The  members  of  the  visible 
church  arc  the  children  of  God,  as  made  partakers  of  the  ex- 
ternal dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  such  God  speaks 
of,  when  he  says,  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children^ 


"  peq^le  in  th'n  city."  Here  were  several  pastors — public  officers  with  a  diTei*- 
sttv  of  tongues,  suital  to  the  wunis  of  the  church :  yet,  when  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle,  .'ill  Ihc  co»j;T'-'g^^ ions,  althinig'h  diflorinf;' about  the  merits  of  their  ret - 
pcclivc  foiiiulcrs,  urc  culled  one  lA'rlcsi.i.  In  :i  similar  sense  i.s  ilie  word  :q>pli' 
cd  to  the  church  :tt  r.phesus,  at  Antirtch,  and  .fcrus:dcni. 

6.  KKx>jir/3i  is  a'.ij^licd  to  an  usj^mbly  ot'ehlcr.^.  Matt.  wiii.  17.  The  con»ititii- 
tion  of  the  .)t.wish  courts  is  known.  K:ich  ^yllJl;,;l.;^^!o  iiad  iis  lkIci'm  uikI  oflicci^ 
The  infrrrior  ctmsts  wore  .•ulKirdinate  to  llic  S.irilitiiivn.  Never  were  cases  de- 
rided liy  the  pt)|)uia.*o.  Our  H'.Hlecmer  s|H)ke  in  the  ciiir.inon  lanjriiaj^e  of  Judea 
lie  referrc  I  It)  il";  ^yiiipi-nj^nt- court.  Wlu-n  li.in-.l.il.d  into  tjreek,  what  otl^ev 
namc  shouU  bi»  jv^vn  to  ilns  Judicatory,  tli:»n  ihe  one  jyiien,  EccWiia?  Ther^ 
is  lu)  ilii.suiidcn)t:u)d:n{;  oi'liiis  tixt,  by  one  who  iinjMVT in !ly  considers  the  con- 
notion.  Ihorcai—  in  ilic  chuixh  auUiori/cd  //;/i?.-,  distinct  fnnn  the  rj/ferf. 
Ti)e  ndiir?,  an  1  nol  tljc  ruled,  must  ulitmulcly  delcin^ine  ct>nlnj%ersies.  T« 
oflTiccru,  WW  c«>mniitietl  the  power  of  the  keys— ii,%»  piwirr  of  bindln}^  and  looi- 
jfig";  and  this  EcclfxUi,  vcr.  17,  has  tlji-  power  of  uniu.ng  urtd  fopshigf  ver.  18. — 
and  it  may  consist  evon  of  two  <.«r  ihn  e  pcr^icn-^,  vcr.  "2o.  The  whole  passage  is 
a  director}'  for  the  upplicaJ'.on  of  ••ccIi'--  hm..-  powir  ro-'ferrt'd  uptui  church  offi- 
cers, (ill.  wi.  li).  I  bhall  clo.'e  this  luni',  tiy  .i  q.ii»::ition  from  the  lectures  c»f 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  Abenleen.  Jt  inn- 1  ..Mocar  c\tr.K»rdinary  fn)in  the  pen  of  such 
a  sclkolar.  "  Hut  in  any  inl  Tincdiiite  s<.  Ubc  bruvrrn  a  single  congregation  and 
«•  the  whole  communjt\  of  (Jlirlsiiaiu,  i.ul  «^:.-  i;:-.tance  qrm  be  bnui^ht  of  thr 
application  of  the  wonl  F.xKX>eri:(,  m  -acnd  v.  rit.  If  any  impartial  hearcT  is  not 
saii:>fied  on  this  ofMr.t,  I'-t  h.tn  v.xa:r.  uj  irvcry  jjuHsaj^e  in  the  New  Testament, 
wherti"  Iht-  woi-d  we  render  church  us  to  be  lound;  let  him  canvas  in  the  wpi- 
linpsor  tlic  Old  I  cst.'incnt  every  scntciue  v. 'iri-em  tlie  correspondent  word  oc- 
cxirs,  and  if  he  Ctul  tin/tgU*  puti-ti^r,  vvjicivn'.  it  clearly  nierms  either  tlie  priest- 
hoo<l,  or  the  ruI-.-rs  m*  Mir  n  irn  n,  «'r  .;v.  •hni^  that  can  In*  called  a  church  w- 
pre?.ent.'.tive,  1.*  ;i  r:>  \\.--/.y  wdn-.".  •.!;•.■  (l'.:.tnictj'm  as  scriptural  and  proper." 
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Isa:  u  2.  and  elsewhere  he  says,  concerning  the  church  of  th^ 
Jews,  who  were  externally  in  covenant  with  him,  Israel  is  my 
son^  even  mij  fivst-bGrn^  £xod.  iv.  22.  But  the  members  of 
the  invisible  church,  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith,  Gal.  iii. 
16.  and  because  children,  in  this  sense,  therefore  heirs;  heirs 
of  God^  and  joint-heirs  wth  Christy  Rom.  viii.  17.  These 
things  must  particularly  be  insisted  on  ;  and  accordingly, 

I.  We  shall  speak  something  concerning  the.invisible  church, 
which  is  described,  in  one  of  the  answers  we  are  explaining, 
as  containing  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  that  have  been, 
are,  or  shall  "be  gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  their  Head. 

1.  They  are  said  to  be  elect,  and  subject  to  Christ  their 
Head ;  upon  which  account,  some  have  included,  in  this  num- 
ber, the  holy  angtls,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are  styled,  by  the  apos- 
tle, elect  angels^  1  Tim.  v.  21*  and  Christ  is,  in  some  respects^ 
their  Hc-ad,  as  the  apostle  calls  him.  The  Head  of  all  prifici* 
pality  and poiver^  Colos's.  ii.  10.  and  elsewhere  the  churph  is 
said  to  come  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels^  Heb.  xii, 
22.  But  though  they  are,  indeed,  elected,  it  may  be  question- 
ed, whedier  they  were  chosen  in  Christ,  as  the  elect  amon^ 
the  children  of  men  are  said  to  be ;  and,  though  Christ  be  st\  - 
led  their  Head:  yet  his  Headship  over  them  doth  not  include 
in  it  those  things  that  arc  implied  in  his  being  the  Head  of 
his  chosen  people,  as  he  is  the  Head  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
on  which  their  salvation  is  founded ;  or  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation^  as  he  is  styled,  chap.  ii.  10.  who,  having  purchased 
them  by  his  I)Iood,  brings  them  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  then 
to  glory.  For  these  and  such-like  reasons,  I  would  not  assert 
that  angels  are  properly  a  part  of  Christ's  invisible  church,- and 
therefore  it  only  includes  those  that  arc  elected  to  salvation 
among  the  children  of  men. 

2.  They  are  farther  described  as  such,  who  have  been,  are, 
or  shall  be  gathered  into  one,  under  Christ  the  Jfead;  there- 
fore there  is  a  part  of  them  that  ^re  not  actually  brought  into 
}iim.  These  our  Saviour  speaks  of  under  tho  nictaphor  ot 
sheep,  who  were  not  of  this  fold^  concerning  whom  he  says, 
Them  also  I  must  brings  end  they  shall  hear  my  rci/.v,  John  s. 
16.  And  there  is  another  part  of  them,  who  are  triumphant 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  those  that  are  actually  called  by  the  grace 
of  God,  who  are  in  their  way  to  heaven,  struggling,  at  present, 
^vith  many  difficulties,  through  the  prevalency  of  corruption, 
and  conflicting  with  m.my  temptations,  and  exposed  to  many 
evils  that  attend  this  present  state,  Tliese  diflcrent-  circuir.- 
Atances  of  thQse  who  are  brought  in  to  Christ,  give  occas.ion  to 
that  known  distinction  between  the  church  triunopliant  and 
militant. 
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Object.  To  that  part  of  this  <)etcriptioQ  of  the  faivtsiUe 
church,  which  includes  in  it  those  that  shall  be  gathered  unto 
Christ,  it  is  objected,  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  member 
of  this  church,  who  is  not  actually  brought  in  unto  him ;  for 
that  would  be  to  suppose,  that  unconverted  persons  miffht  be 
members  thereof,  and  consequendy  that  Christ  is  their  Head, 
Shepherd  and  Saviour ;  though  they  be  characterized,  in  scrip* 
ture,  as  children  of  wrath,  running  in  all  excess  of  riot,  refu- 
sing to  submit  to  him^  and  neglecting  that  great  salvation  which 
$s  offered  in  the  gospe) :  How  can  such  be  members  of  Christ's 
church,  4nd  that  in  the  highest  sense  thereof.^ 

And  it  is  farther  objected,  against  the  account  given  of  the 
invisible  church  in  this  answer,  that  a  part  of  those  who  are 
said  to  be  the  members  thereof,  are  considered  at  present  as 
not  existing ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  very  improper,  if  not 
absurd,  way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  such  are  members  of 
Christ's  church* 

Antw*  I  am  nQt  inclined  to  extenuate  those  expressions  of 
scripture,  which  represent  unconverted  persons  as  children  of 
wrath,  in  open  rebellion  against  God,  and  refusing  to  submit 
to  him ;  nor  would  I  say  any  thing  from  whence  such  might 
have  the  least  ground  to  conclude  diat  thev  have  a  risht  to  any 
of  the  privileges  of  God's  elect,  or  Christ's  invisible  church, 
or  that  they  are  included  in  that  number;  for  that  would  be  to 
expose  the  doctrine  of  election  to  one  of  the  main  objections 
that  is  brought  against  it,  as  though  it  led  to  licentiousness : 
nevertheless,  let  it  be  considered,  that  this  answer  treats  of  tlie 
invisible  church;  therefore  v/hatevcr  privileges  are  re8cr\'cd 
for  them,  who,  though  elected,  are  in  an  unconverted  state, 
these  arc  ahogethcr  unknown  to  them  ;  and  it  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable presumption  for  them  to  lay  claim  to  them.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  deny  that  God  knows  who  are  his,  who  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  and  what  blessings,  pursuant  thereunto, 
fijiall  be  applied  to  them :  he  knows  the  time  when  they  shall 
be  made  a  willing  people,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  and  what 
grace  he  designs  to  work  in  them :  he  considers  the  elect  in 
general,  as  given  to  Christ,  and  Christ  as  having  undertaken 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  heavenly  blessed- 
ness* 

Moreover,  we  must  not  suppose  but  that  God  knows,  with- 
out the  least  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  shall  appear  with  Christ,  in  glory,  at  his  second  coming ; 
for  things  that  are  future  to  us,  arc  present,  with  respect  to 
him,  as  with  one  single  view,  he  knows  all  things,  past  and  to 
come,  as  well  as  present ;  and  therefore,  if  the  expression  made 
use  of  be  thus  qualified,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  design  of 
this  answer,  I  cannot  sec  that  the  objection  has  sufficient  forc« 
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r:  to  overthrow  it,  any  more  than  those  arguments  that  are  usual- 
!:  ly  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  election,  can  render  it  less 
:  "Worthy  to  be  received  by  us. 

•  As  for  the  other  branch  of  the  objection,  that  they,  who  are 
:  not  in  beings  cannot  be  denominated  members  of  Christ's 
church  in  any  sense :  though  it  be  allowed,  that  such  cannot 
be,  at  present,  the  subjects  of  any  privileges;  yet  we  must- 
consider,  that,  since  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  they  may,  in 
his  etenud  purpose  to  save  them,  be  considered  as  the  objects 
thereof,  and  therefore  in  his  account,  be  reckoned  members  of 
Christ's  invisible  church,  that  is,  such  as  he  designs  to  bring 
into  being,  and  afterwards  to  make  them  meet  to  partake  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light*  Therefore  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  except  against  this  mode  of  speaking,  in  which  they  are 
described  as  such,  who  shall  be  gadiered  under  Christ,  their 
Head:  however,  if  the  obiection  only  respected  the  propriety, 
or  impropriety,  of  a  wora,  provided  it  had  not  a  tendency  to 
overthrow  the  doctrine  of  God's  certain  and  peremptory  elec- 
tion, I  would  not  militate  against  it. 

3.  This  church,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the  whole  num- 
hcr  of  the  elect,  is  styled  invisible ;  by  which  we  are  not  to 
understand,  that  their  election  of  God  cannot  be  known  by 
themselves,  since  we  have  sufficient  ground,  from  scripture,  to 
conclude,  that  believers  may  attain  the  assurance  thereof  in 
this  life :  but  it  is  so  called,  because  many  of  them  have  finish- 
ed their  course  in  this  world,  and  are  entered  into  that  state, 
in  which  they  are,  with  respect  to  those  that  live  here,  no  more 
seen. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  those  who  are  styled  the  members 
of  this  church,  cannot  be  determined  by  any  creature.  It  is 
only  known  to  God ;  and  that  grace,  which  any  of  them  ex- 
perience, how  far  soever  they  may  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of 
it  themselves,  cannot  be  said  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  known 
by  others;  and  therefore  the  apostle  says,  concerning  them, 
thsX  their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God^  Col.  iii.  3. 

However,  though  this  church  be,  at  present,  invisible,  yet 
when  the  whole  number  of  the  elect  shall  be  brought  in  to 
Christ,  and,  as  the  apostle  speaks.  Gathered  together  tmto  him^ 
^  Thess.  ii.  1.  then  it  shall  no  longer  remain  invisible;  for 
rvhen  Christy  who  is  their  iifoy  shaU  appear j  theu  also  shall  ap^ 
pear  with  him  in  glory ^  Col.  iii.  4.  We  may  nuther  observe 
concerning  the  church,  as  thus  described, 

(1.^  That  it  has  many  glorious  characters  given  of  it :  thus 
it  is  mauently  called  Christ's  spouse,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
by  which  he  seems  to  intend  more  than  what  could  well  be 
said  concerning  the  Jewish  church;  for  the  description  there 
given  of  it,  as  being  all  fair^  and  tvithoiit  spot^  Cant.  iv.  7* 
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and  is  rather  applicable  to  the  slate  in  whic  h  th':  saiuts  rImII  be; 
hereafter,  than  that  in  wliich  they  arc  at  presiiit :  and  thi-rc- 
fore  I  am  inclinLcl  ta  think,  that  he  speaks  of  the  invisible 
church,  or  the  election  of  grace.  And  this  character,  given 
of  them,  is  taken  from  that  conjugal  union  >vhich  there  is  be- 
tween Christ  and  believers ;  on  which  account  it  is  said  else- 
where, T/itj  Maker  is  thine  Husband^  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his 
name;  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Lratij  Isa,  liv.  5. 
and  the  Psalmist  describes  it,  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  as 
thus  related  to  Christ,  when  he  savs,  ufion  thy  right-ktind  did 
stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir^  Psal.  xlv.  9.  and  then  speaks 
of  it,  a:s  arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour  and  happiness, 
when  introduced  into  tlie  king's  presence  in  raiment  of  needle- 
woriy  with  gladness  and  rejoicings  being  brought  into  his 
palace^  vcr.  14-,  15.  and  the  apostle  calls  it.  The  General 
Assembly  and  c'limh  of  the  first- born^i  which  are  written^  Heb. 
xii.  23.  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  enrolled  in  heaven  /  and  i^ 
is  also  considered,  when  presented  by  Christ  to  himself,  or 
to  his  own  view  at  last,  being  brought  to  perfection,  as  a  gh* 
rious  church;  not  /laiing  spot  or  wrifikle^  or  any  such  thing; 
but  holuy  and  without  blemish^  Eph.  v.  27*  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  called.  The  holy  catholic  churchy  though  many,  with- 
out sufficient  ground,  understand  those  words  of  the  creed,  in 
which  it  is  so  called,  in  a  sense  ver}*  different  from,  and  infe- 
rior to  it. 

(3.)  This  invisible  church  is  but  one  body,  and  therefore 
not  divided,  like  the  visible  church,  into  many  particular 
bodies,  as  will  be  observed  under  a  following  head.  Thia 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  in  which  it  is  said, 
3fy  dove^  ruy  unde filed  is  but  oncy  Cant.  vi.  9. 

(3.)  It  is  not  the  seat  of  hum:m  government,  as  the  visible 
church  is;  nor  aie  p'jpions  said  to  be  received  into  its  com- 
munion. And  whatever  ofiicei*s  Christ  has  appointed,  to  se- 
cure the  order,  and  to  promote  the  edification  of  his  churches, 
these  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  church,  considered  as  invisi- 
ble ;  however,  it  is  eminently  under  Christ^s  special  govern- 
ment, who  is  tlie  Head,  as  well  as  the  Saviour  thereof. 

(4.)  There  aie  many  sj)ecial  privileges,  which  belong  to  it, 
that  include  in  them  all  the  p^ares  and  comfort r.,  Avhirh  arc 
ap))lie(l  to  them  by  llic  Holy  *)[;iiit:  :i»id  :  o  th«.v  :\\\'  i')nsi<ler- 
cd,  as  enjoying  union  ;nul  r<.,ninniniL'n  \\'\i\  C  1.:  ist,  in  vj-.tc* 
and  glory,  as  bcinr;  railed,  ju^itilied,  snn(:tifi«.(l,  ami  mriiiv  ol 
them  assured  of  their  iiUeier.t  in  Chil:>l  litre  iind  ;ill  of  ihem 
shall  be  glorified  with  him  hereafter.  These  privili  ^•i.s  au*  in- 
sisted on,  in  several  fv^llowing  answer*-.;  fcr  whieh  re:»s'»n  vr 
pass  them  over  at  present,  and  proceed  to  coiipider  anf)ther  o* 
the  anvwcrs,  which  we  arc  to  ex])laiu :   And  accordingly, 
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IL  We  have  an  account  of  the  visible  church,  which  h 
described  as  a  society,  made  up  of  all  such,  >vho,  in  all  ages, 
and  places  of  the  world,  profess  the  true  religion,  and  of  thtir 
children.     In  this  description  of  the  church,  we  may  obser\-e, 

1.  That  it  is  called  visible,  not  only  because  the  worship 
jHsrformed  therein,  and  the  laws  given  to  those  particular 
churches,  of  whiuh  it  consists,  are  visible ;  but  its  members  arc 
so,  or  known  to  the  world :  and  the  profession  they  make  of 
ihc  true  religion,  or  subjection  to  Christ,  as  their  Head  and 
Sovereign,  is  open,  free,  and  undisguised,  whereby  they  arc 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

2,  It  is  called  a  society,  which  denomination  it  takes  from 
the  communion  which  its  members  have  with  oxle  another : 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  in  the  singular  number,  denoting 
but  one  body  of  men,  it  is  to  be  enquired  whether  this  be  a 
proper  mode  of  speaking,  though  frequently  used. 

(I.)  It  is  allowed,  Uy  all  Protestants,  tnat  there  arc,  and 
have  been,  ever  since  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the  apos- 
tles, many  particular  churches  in  the  world  *;  and  this  is 
ngreeable  to  what  ws  often  read  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  apostle  Paul  directs  his  epistles  to  particular  churches ; 
such  as  that  at  Kphesus,  Corinth,  Philippi,  &c.  Some-  of 
these  were  larger,  others  ^nailer,  as  denoting,  that  no  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  number  of  persons  of  which  each  of  them 
'consists :  thus  wc  read  of  churches  in  particular  hoiises,  1  Con 
xvi.  19.  and  these  may  each  of  them,  without  the  least  im- 
propriety of  expression,  be  styled  a  visible  church,  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned. 

(2.)  It  must  also  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
church  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number,  in  scripture,  as 
though  it  were  but  one :  thtis  it  is  said  that  Saul  made  havoc  of' 
the  churchy  entering  into  toenj  house^  and  haling'  men  and  wo- 
fnen^  committed  them  to  prison^  Acts  viii.  3.  and,  speaking  of 
himself,  he  says.  Concerning  zeaij  persecuting  the  churchy 
Phil.  ill.  6.  and  elsewhere,  that,  beyond  measure^  he  persecuted 
the  church  ofGod^  and  wasted  if,  Gal.  i.  13.  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  it  was  not  one  particular  church  that  he  directed  liis  per- 
secuting rage  against,  but  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  wherever 
lie  came,  especially  those  in  Judea,  which  he  speaks  of  in  the 
plural  number,  ver.  22L  by  which  he  explains  what  he  iheans, 
by  his  persecuting  the  church  of  God;  for  it  is  said,  He  xvhich 

*  The  PulnttG^  indeed,  pretend  thai  there  i»  no  other  church  m  the  -worltl^  hut 
tfiat  -aftich  they  alyte  cat/wiic  and  xiiihit,  ofvliich  the  bishop  of  Borne  •>  the  headi 
but  we  truly  ft:v»  in  aJi^xitr  to  thia  vain  boa^t,  at  it  it  said  concerning  the  church  tn 
Sarditf  in  Htv.  iii.  I.  'lliou  hust  a  name  that  thciu  Vvmt,  and  art  dead.  Pro- 
teatante,  though  they  speah  ofitntimee  of  the  vitible  church  ae  one,  yet  they  dmft 
druy  but  tfuU  there  are  matiy  particuloi'  d.Hn'ltea  roitaiHed in  it%  ice  the  asoem- 
hif/e  Cot:fti;3ion  offditft,  chnp,  25.  ?  4 
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^rsecutedus  in  times  past  ^nozv  pr  cachet  h  the  faith  whrc/i  oj: 
he  destroyed^  ver«  23*  and  el&ewhetc  it  is  said,  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  church  ;  firsts  apostles  ;  secondarily^  prophets  ;  third- 
/i/,  teaehersj  1  Cor.  xii*  28.  by  which  we  are  to  understand  all 
the  churches ;  for  the  aposdcs  were  not  pastors  of  any  particu- 
lar church,  but  acted  as  pastors  in  all  the  churches  wherever 
they  came,  though  every  church  had  its  own  respective  pastor 
set  over  it,  who  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  related  to  it ;  yet 
all  these  churches  are  called,  in  this  place,  the  church.  There- 
fore wc  are  not  to  contend  about  the  use  of  a  word,  provided 
it  be  rightly  explained,  whether  persons  speak  of  the  church  in 
the  singular,  or  churches  in  the  plural  number.  If  we  speak  of 
the  church,  as  though  it  were  but  one,  the  word  is  to  be  taken 
collectively  for  all  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the  world :  this  the 
apostle  explains,  when  he  speaks  of  them  all,  as  though  they 
were  one  oody^  under  the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit^  called  in 
one  hope  of  their  callingy  one  Lordy  one  faiths  one  baptism^  one 
God  and  Father  of  ally  who  is  above  ally  and  through  ally  and  in 
them  ally  Eph.  iv*  4— -6«  this  is  that  unity  of  the  Spirit  which 
they  were  to  endeavour  to  keepy  and  so  to  act  agreesibly  to  their 
faith  herein ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  freely  allow  that  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  are  one ;  there  is  but  one  foundation  on 
which  they  are  built,  one  rule  of  faith,  one  way  to  heaven,  in 
which  they  all  professedly  walk.   Moreover,  the  churches  of 
Christ  have  not  only  communion  with  one  another,  in  their  par^* 
ticular  societies,  but  there  is  a  communion  of  churches,  where- 
by they  own  one  another,  as  walking  in  the  same  fellowship 
with  themselves,  express  a  sympathy  with  each  other  in  afflic- 
tive circumstances,  and  rejoice  in  the  edification  and  flourish- 
ing state  of  each  other.    In  these  respects  we  consider  the 
churches  as  one,  and  so  call  them  all  the  church  of  Christ* 

Nevertheless,  this  is  to  be  understood  with  certain  limita- 
tions ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  church,  as 
the  seat  of  government,  is  one ;  or  that  there  is  one  set  of  men, 
who  have  a  warrant  to  bear  rule  over  the  whole,  that  is,  over 
all  the  churches  of  Christ ;  for  none  suppose  that  there  is  one 
universal  pastor  of  the  church,  except  the  Papists.  All  Pro^ 
testants,  however  they  explain  their  sentiments  about  the  catho- 
lic visible  church,  allow,  that  the  seat  of  government  is  in  each 
particular  church,  of  which  no  one  has  any  right  to  give  pas- 
tors to  other  churches,  or  to  appoint  who  shall  be  ac^mitted  in- 
to their  respective  communion. 

(3.)  There  is  another  thing  in  this  description  of  the  visible 
church,  which  stands  in  need  of  being  explained  and  defended* 
when  it  is  said,  that  it  consists  of  all  such  as,  in  all  ages,  and 

|)laces,  of  the  world,  do  profess  the  true  religion :  if  nothing  be 
^tended  hereby,  but  that  no  gne  has  a  ri  jht  to  the  privilci»c  of 


oftrnmunion  of  saints,  or  fit  to  be  received  into  any  church  of 
Christ,  but  those  who  profess  the  trae  religion,  namely,  the 
fiiith  on  which  it  is  built  i  this  I  am  far  from  denying;  for  that 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  church  professes  one  faith,  and 
some  of  its  membeM  another  j  or  that  it  builds  up  what  it  al« 
lows  others  to  dirow  down. 

But  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  propriety  of  the 
expression,  When  the  church  is  said  to  be  a  society,  professing 
the  true  religion,  in  all  ages.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
(Church,  or  churches,  that  are  now  in  being,  are  any  part  of  thnt 
tKxiety  which  professed  the  true  religion  in  Moses's  time,  or 
iti  the  apostolic  age  ;  but  it  is  principally  the  propriety  of  ex- 
pression that  is  to  be  excepted  against ;  for  I  suppose,  nothing 
is  intended  hereby,  but  that  as  the  church,  in  every  respective 
foregoing  age,  consisted  of  those  who  embraced  the  true  reli- 
gion, it  consists  of  no  other  in  our  age. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  would  take  leave  to  obser%*e 
in  this  description  of  the  church,  which  renders  it  incomplete, 
itiasmuch  a^  it  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  those  who  profess 
the  true  religion ;  but  makes  no  mention  of  that  bond  ot  uniob 
which  constitutes  every  particular  branch  of  tliis  universal 
church  of  Christ*  It  speaks,  indeed  of  those  qualificatiotis 
^vhich  belong  to  every  one  aS  a  Christian,  which  is  a  retfiote^ 
f  hough  necessary  condition  of  being  received  into  church  com- 
n^union ;  but  takes  no  notice  of  that  mutual  consent,  which  is 
the  more  immediate  bond  by  which  the  members  of  every 
church  coalesce  toother :  but  this  ^e  may  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  under  a  following  head. 

The  last  thing  I  observe,  in  this  description  of  the  visible 
church,  is,  that  it  consists  tiot  only  of  the  professors  of  the  true 
religion,  but  of  their  children ;  diis  is  rather  to  be  explained, 
than  denied :  however,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  manv  have 
run  too  great  lengths  in  What  they  have  asserted  concemmg  the 
right  of  children  to  this  privilege.  Some  of  the  Fathers  have 
not  otily  cotisidered  them  as  members  of  the  church,  but 
brought  them  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  given  them  die  bread 
dipped  ib  the  wine,  the  same  way  as  food  is  applied  to  infants, 
when  they  were  too  young  to  discover  any  thing  of  the  desigfi 
thereof:  that  which  led  them  into  this  mistake,  was  their  mis- 
understanding  the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words.  Except  ye  eat 
thefieah  of  the  Son  ofMan^  and  drink  his  blotd^  yi  have  no  Ufa 
in  you^  John  vi.  53.  supposing  that  this  was  meant  of  their 
eatmg  bread,  and  drinking  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper,  though 
they  might  easily  have  known  that  this  was  not  our  Saviour's 
meaning ;  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  supper  was  not  instituted,  till 
some  time  after,  and,  when  instituted,  it  was  not  designed  tb 
l^  reckoned  so  necessary,  to  salvation,  as  th&t  tlie  bare  not  par- 
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taking;  thereof  should  exclude  from  It.    Cyprian  gives  in  ac- 
count of  hiK  administering  it  to  am  iufaut  brought  by  her  Bo- 
ther; and  relates  a  circumstance  attending  it,  chat  savoona 
much  of  superstition,  in  that  grave  and  pious  Father,  Aa  I 
forbear  to  mention  it.*  And  tliis  was  not  only  practised  bf 
him,  hut  by  several  others  in  some  following  ages«  Andnaf 
in  later  ages  speak  of  children  as  incomplete  members  of  ik 
church ;  and  some  suppose  that  this  is  the  result  of  their  kfKf' 
tismal  dedication;  others  that  it  is  their  birth-rigbt,  and  at  ik 
consequence  hereof  they  have  maintained,  that  when  they  coat 
to  be  adult,  they  rather  claim  their  right  to  churcb-commmufli 
than  arc  admitted  to  it,  as  those  are,  who  are  not  the  chikiRi 
of  church-members,  and  as  a  farther  consequence  deduced  &ob 
this  supposition,  they  assert,  that  if  they  are  guilty  of  vile  cnf- 
mities,  and  thereby  forfeit  this  privilege,  they  are  in  a  fonul 
uay  to  be  excommunicated,  and  that  it  is  a  defect  in  the  go- 
vcmment  of  the  churches  in  our  day,  that  this  is  not  practised 
by  them. 

This  is  not  what  is  intended  by  children's  being  membenoi 
churches,  together  with  their  parents,  in  this  answer ;  but  tint 
which  I  think  all  will  allow  of,  viz*  that  children  being  the  pro- 
perty of  parents,  they  are  obliged  to  dedicate  them,  together 
widi  themselves,  to  God,  and  pursuant  thereunto  to  endeavour 
to  bring  them  up  in  tlie  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  LonL 
hoping  that  through  his  blessing  on  education,  they  may,  in  his 
own  time  and  way,  be  qualified  for  church  communion,  ami 
then  admitted  to  it,  that  hereby  the  churches  of  Christ  mav 
have  an  addition  of  members  to  fill  up  the  places  of  tho!>c«lio  | 
arc  called  oiT  die  stage. 

As  to  the  concern  of  the  church  in  this  matter,  which  in  somf  ^ 
respects  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  of  those  who 
are  members  of  it,  they  are  obliged  to  shew  their  regard  to 
them,  so  Lit  as  to  exhort  their  parents,  if  there  be  occa;>ion.  Id 
express  a  due  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare  ;  or,  if  they 
are  defective  herein,  to  extend  their  censure  rather  to  the  p- 
rents,  tliau  to  the  children,  us  neglecting  a  moral  duty,  and  so 
acting  unbecoming  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  them.  Tnu5 
concerning  the  description  given  of  the  visible  church  in  this 
answer;  wo.  sliall  now  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  it 
and  accordingly  shall  consider  the  former  and  present  coDSti- 
tuiion  and  government  thereof.    And, 

I.  As  to  what  concerns  the  state  of  tlie  Jewish  church  be* 
tore  die  pospel-dispensation :  this  was  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  laws  by  which  it  w;i.s  governed,  were  given  b) 
God,  and  transmitted  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  There 
wuj>  a  very  remarkable  occurrence  preceding  their  being  settle*-' 
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A  ft  church,  that  wc  read  of,  Exod*  xix*  T,  8*  in  which  God 
iemanded  an  explicit  consent  from  the  whole  congregation,  to 
.de  his  people,  apd  to  be  governed  by  those  laws  he  should  give 
^em,  upon  which  they  made  a  public  declaration,  that  ail  that 
•the  Lord  hath  spoken  toe  will  do.  And  Moses  returns  the  words 
cf  the  people  unto  the  Lord.  And  soon  after  this  there  wasteo- 
.ther  covenant-transaction  between  God  and  them,  mentioned  in 
ft  following  chapter,  when  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all 
She-words  of  the  Lord^  and  all  his  judgments;  and  the  people 
answered  7vith  one  voice^  sayings  All  the  words  which  the  Lord 
Math  said  will  we  do.  And  this  Was  confirmed  by  sacrifice,  and' 
he  took  half  the  blood  thereof  and  put  it  in  basons^  and  half  of 
the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar^  and  he  took  the  book  of  the 
£!wenant  and  read  it  in  the  audience  of  the  people;  upon  which 
they  repeat  their  engagement,  all  that' the  Jjord  hath, said  tvill 
rue  do^  and  be  obedient.  And  then  he  took  the  blood  and  sprinkled 
it  on  the  people^  andsaidy  behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  with  you^  concerning  all  these  words^  Exod* 
xxiv.  3,  5-^9.  and  then -we  have  an  account  of  an  extraordi- 
nary display  which  they  had  of  the  divine  glorj*^,  They  saw  the 
God  of  Israel^  and  did  eat  and  drink j  ver.  11.  which  was  a  far- 
ther confirming  this  covenant*   And  upon  some  important  oc- 
casions they  renewed  this  covenant  with  God,  avouched  htm  to 
ht  their  God^  and  he  condescended  at  the  same  time  to  avouch 
tkem  to  he  his  pcadiar  people^  Deut.  xxvi*  IT,  18*  Thus  they 
were  setded  in  a  churcfi-relation  by  God*s  appointment,  and 
their  solemn  covenant  and  consent  to  be  his  people. 

After  this  we  read  of  (Jod's  settling  the  form  of  their  church- 
. government,  appointing  those  various  ordinances  and  institu- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  ceremonial  law,  and  setding  a 
ministry  among  them,  and  giving  directions  concerning  txftry 
branch  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  performed  by  them*  Aaron 
and  his  sons  had  the  priesthood  committed  to  them,  who  were 
to  oflFer  gifts  and  sacrifices ;  the  High-Priest  was  to  be  chief 
minister  m  holy  things,  the  other  priests  assistants  to  him  in 
most  branches  of  his  office ;  and  when  the  temple  was  built, 
and  the  service  to  be  performed  therein  established,  the  priests 
attended  in  their  respective  courses,  each  course  entering  on 
their  roinistrv  everv  Sabbatli,  2  Chron*  x?:iii.  4*  and  there  be- 
jng  twrcoty-four  courses,  1  Chron.  xxiv*  it  came  to  their  respec- 
tive turns  twice  every  year.  Tlie  porters  also,  who  werc.to'wait 
continually  at  the  avenues  of  the  temple  day  and  night,  to  pre- 
vent any  unclean  person  or  thing  from  coming  into  it,  .as  -well 
as  its  being  plundeped  of  the  treasures  that  were  laid  up  in 
chamhersacyoining  to  it ;  these  also  ministered  in  their  coulees, 
the  number  whereof  was  the  same  M'ith  that  of  the  priests, 
1  ChroR*  xxiii*  5*  oorap^red  s*i^itb  chap*  xxvi*  And  the  singers, 
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y/fho  attended  some  parts  of  the  wonhip,  ministered  in  their 
courses,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5.  compared  with  chap.  xxv. 

And  besides  the^,  there  were  some  appointed  to  represent 
the  people,  who  were  chosen  to  come  up  from  their  respective 
places  of  abode  with  the  priests  when  they  ministered  in  their 
courses ;  tliese  arc  called  stationarif  men*  Dr.  Lightfoot*  gives 
an  account  of  them  from  some  Jewish  writers  who  treat  on  this 
subject;  not  that  we  have  any  mention  of  them  in  scrinture; 
but  they  suppose  that  it  took  its  rise  from  that  law  in  X^ev.  i« 
3, 4*  where  they  who  brought  an  offering  to  the  Lordwcr^  obli- 
ged to  be  present,  and  to  put  their  hands  on  the  hetid  thereof,  as 
well  as  the  priests,  who  had  the  main  concern  in  this  service. 
From  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  since,  besides  the  sacrifices  that 
Vcre  offered  for  particular  persons,  there  were  daily  yacrifices 
offered  in  die  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation ;  and  because  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  be  present  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
service,  it  was  necessary  that  some  should  be  deputed  to  repre* 
sent  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that  so  there  might  be  a 
number  present  to  assist  in  this  service,  that  these  acts  of  wor- 
ship might  be  performed  in  the  most  public  manner ;  and  inas- 
much as  this  was  to  be  performed  daily,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  should  be  deputed,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to  at- 
tend ;  and  he  thinks  that  as  there  were  priests  deputed  to  minis- 
ter in  their  courses,  so  there  was  a  number  deputed  to  repre- 
sent the  peoplet  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  priests  of 
the  respective  course.  And  he  farther  adds,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  these  were  ministering  in  the  temple,  the  people  met 
together,  and  spent  that  week  in  those  synagogues  which  were 
near  the  place  of  their  abode,  in  fasting,  and  other  acts  of  reli- 
gious worship,  in  which,  though  at  a  distance,  they  implored 
a  blessing  on  the  service  that  their  brethren  were  performing. 

As  for  ^e  rest  of  the  people,  they  were  obliged  to  be  pre- 
sent at  Jerusalem,  at  the  solemn  and  public  festival,  perfonned 
three  times  a  year ;  and  others  of  them,  who  had  committed 
any  sin  that  was  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  were  to  come  up 
thither  to  the  temple  at  other  times,  and  bring  their  sacrifices 
to  atone  for  the  guilt  which  they  had  contracted. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  was,  indeed,  a  solemn  method  ef  wor- 
ship, exceeding  beautiful,  and  also  had  a  circumstance  in  it, 
which  was  its  glory,  viz.  that  the  temple-service  was  typical  of 
Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him :  but  what  methods 
were  there  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  I 
It  would  not  much  conduce  thereunto  for  them  to  come  up  to 
Jerusalem,  to  worship  at  the  three  yearly  festivals :  how  did 
they  spend  their  Sabbaths  ?  or,  what  acts  of  worship  were  they 
^engaged  in,  in  their  respective  places  of  abode  ? 


Qf  «»  OBV&eUv  v.mBi.ic  a»»  xxviiibli.         Sfl9 


b  •  To  this  W€  answer,  that  God  also  appointed  a  sufficient  num- 
A.  1)cr  to  be  their  ministers  in  holy  things,  helpers  of  their  faith  as 
£  to  this  matter,  viz.  not  only  tlie  priests,  but  the  whole  tribe  of 
»  Levi,  whoee  jAaee  of  residence  was  conveniently  situated :  they 
1  had  forty-eight  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  land ;  some  of 
u*  which  were  not  far  distant  from  any  of  the  people*  These  in« 
s  Btructed  them  in  the  way  of  God,  the  people  sought  the  Anow^ 
I  iidge  hereof  y>0m  their  mauthey  Mai*  ii*  7.  And  there  were, 
;  besides  the  temple,  several  other  places  appointed  for  religious 
:   worship :  these  were  of  two  sorts,  namely, 

1.  The  9unagogue9y  which  were  generally  built  in  cities,  of 
;  which  Iiardfy  any  were  without  them,  if  they  consisted  xA  a 
Dumber  of  persons  who  were  able  to  erect  them,  and  had  lei- 
sure, from  their  secular  emplojrments,  to  preside  over,  and  set 
forward,  the  work  to  be  performed  therein ;  *  and  thait  was  of 
a  different  nature  from  the  temple-service,  in  which  gifts  and 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  God  having  exiHrensly  forbidden 
the  erecting  any  altars  elsawhere ;  therefore  the  worship  per- 
formed in  them  was  prayers,  reading  and  expounding  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  instructing  the  people  m  all  other  duties 
of  religion,  which  were  necesfliary  to  be  performed  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives. 

The  manner  of  doing  this,  was  not  only  by  delivering  set 
discourses,  agreeable  to  our  common  methods  of  preacning. 
Acts  ziit.  15.  and  seqt  but  holding  disputations  and  conferen- 
ces together  about  some  important  matters  of  religion :  thus 
the  apostle  Paul  JUputed  in  the  nfnafogueM^  chap*  xvii«  If, 
19,  8*  This  was  done  occasionally;  but  the  Jews  met  con- 
atantly  in  them  for  religious  worship ;  and  our  Saviour  encou- 
raged them  herein  with  his  presence  and  instructions :  thus  it 
is  said,  not  only  that  he  tmight  in  their  synagvgues^  but  that 
this  was  his  constant  practice ;  for  it  is  said.  He  came  to  Na^ 
Zflreth  ;  etnd^  as  his  custom  wof ,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath'4ay^  and  stood  up  far  ta  read^  Luke  iv.  15, 16. 

And  there  were  also  certain  officers  appointed  over  every 
aynagogue :  thus  we  read  sometimes  of  the  rulers  of  the  Sffna* 
ffOgues^  Mark  v.  28.  Luke  viii.  41,  49*  whose  business  was  to 
prevent  the  doing  any  thing  that  was  indecent  and  disorderly; 
and  there  were  some  persons  from  whom  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion was  e:ipected,  who  were  called,  chap.  iv.  20.  ministers 
thereof*!  And  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  method  of  pro- 

«  Thete  were  edOtd  D'^SoS  CfiotL  See  TJghtfo9e9  IFonH,  F*/.  I  pi  -e  610-* 
613.  iJ  Vitnnf.  de  S^nai^.  Vet, page  53fH  ^ mf.  Mt4 Ugktf^U $09$,  fnim  me^ 

$he  Talmudt,  that  there  were  no  leu  than  i€0  tynarpguee  in  Jeruealem,  Vol  I  piige 
.363, 370.  and  that  the  land  was  full  ^thenti  in  xikich  tltetf  tnei  every  aMath^  and 
gome  •ther  dayt  of  the  week. 

t  tSee  mere  of  thit  in  tiioeepageu  of  Lightfoot  before  referred  t$* 
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moting  religion  in  the  synagogues,  was  only  practised  in  the 
last  and  most  degenerate  age  of  the  Jewish  church,  but  that 
they  had  their  synagogues  in  the  more  early  and  purer  ages 
thereof,  which,  if  we  had  no  express  account  of  in  the  Old 
Testament,  yet  it  might  be  inferred  from  this  account  thereof 
in  our  Saviour's  time ;  for  certainly  there  were  no  methods 
used  then  by  the  Jews  to  instruct  the  people  in  matters  of  re* 
Ugibn,  that  were  not  as  necessary,  and  consequently  in  use,  in 
foregoing  ages*  It  is  true,  we  do  not  oftentimes  read  of  syna- 
gogues in  the  Old  Testament;  notwithstanding  there  is  men- 
tion of  them  in  that  scripture,  before  referred  to,  in  PsaL  Ixxiv. 
g.  in  which  the  Psalmist  complains,  that  theij  had  burnt  up  all 
the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land;  where  the  word  being  in 
the  plural  numlH:r,  it  cannot  be  meant,  as  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrast  renders  it,  of  the  temj^e.  This  appears  from  the  con- 
text, in  which  he  sjieaks  of  the  enemies  of  God  roaring  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregations ;  atid,  besides  this,  he  expressly  men- 
tions their  burning  the  temple,  by  casting  fire  into  the  sanctua- 
rif  ofGodj  and'casting  down  the  dwelling-place  of  his  name  to 
the  grounds  in  ver.  3,  7. 

2.  Besides  tliese  synagogues,  there  were  other  places,  in 
which  public  worship  was  performed,  called,  Places  of  piayer,* 
Mr.  Medc  gives  an  account,  from  Epii^hanius,  of  the  difference 
that  there  was  between  these  and  the  synagogues,  when  he  says, 
that  a  proseucha,  or  a  place  appointed  for  prayer,  was  a  plot  of 
ground,  encompassed  with  a  wall,  or  some  other  like  mound, 
or  inclosure,  open  above,  much  like  to  our  courts ;  whereas  a 
synagogue  was  ii  covered  edifice  as  our  houses  and  churches 
are.  He  also  adds,  that  the  former  of  these  were  generally  fixed 
in  places  without  the  cities,  in  the  fields,  in  places  of  retire- 
ment ;  and  that  they  were  generally  rendered  more  private,  and 
fit  for  the  work  diat  was  to  be  performed  in  them,  by  being 
surrounded  with  a  plantation  of  trees ;  and  he  supposes,  that 
these  were  not  only  made  use  of  in  our  Saviour^s  and  the  apos- 
tles time,  but  in  foregoing  ages ;  aiM  tliat  the  grove  that  Abra- 
ham is  said  to  have  planted,  in  which  he  called  on  the  name  oj 
the  Lord^  G;en«  xxi.  ZZ>.  was  nothing  else  but  one  of  these  con- 
venient places,  planted  for  that  purpose,  in  which  public  wor- 
ship.was  performed,  which  seems  very  probable.f 
.  And  we  read,  in  scripture  concerning  high  places.  These,  as 
Lightfoot  observes,^  are  sometimes  used  in  scripture,  in  a  com- 
mendable sense :  thus  Samuel  is  said  to  go  tip  to  o'le  of  these 
highplaccsy  1  Sam.  ix.  19.  to  perform  some  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  read  of  another  high  place,  in  which  there  was  a 


i  Sat  Vol.  I  poge  608. 
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gampany  ofprophctt,  vfith  apialtery^  and  a  tabrct^  andapipt^  and 
a  harp  before  them^  and  they  did  prophecy  ^  chap*  x.  5.  It  is  truoit 
in  other  scriptures,  we  read  of  them  tu  abused  by  that  idolatry 
that  was  peribrmed  in  them,  1  Kings  xi»  7.  chap.  xii.  31*  These 
the  pious  kings  of  Judah,  who  reformed  religion,  took  away; 
and  when  it  is  said,  in  some  of  their  reigns,  that  how  much  so- 
ever they  destroyed  idolatrous  worship,  yet  the  high  placet  were 
not  taken  axvay^  2  Kings  zii*  3.  xiv.  4.  xv.  4.  that  learned  writer 
thinks,  that  they  should  not  have  been  destroyed,  as  places  of 
worship,  or  public  assemblies,  and  therefore  that  this  ;s  not 
reckoned  as  a  blemish  in  the  reign  of  these  kings,  that  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away ;  for  whatever  abuse  there  was,  it 
consisted  in  that  sacrifice  and  iucensc  were  offered  there,  which 
were  parts  of  worship  confined  to  tlie  temple ;  so  that  if  they 
had  not  only  reformed  them  from  the  abuse  of  those  that  exer* 
cised  their  idolatry  therein ;  but  had  also  proceeded  to  refona 
this  al)use  of  sacrificing  there,  they  might  lawfully  have  met 
there  to  perform  religious  worship,  which,  it  is  supposed,  they 
did  in  synagogues,  high  places,  and  groves,  that  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose :  thus  then  they  met  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship in  other  places  besides  the  synagogues. 

Again,  we  read,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Paul  wenl^  otl 
the  Sabbath  day^  out  of  the  city  of  Philippic  by  a  river-tide^ 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made^  Acts  xvi.  13.  where  he  also 
preached  the  word  by  which  Lydia  was  converted ;  this  some 
tliink  to  be  one  of  those  places  where  they  resorted  for  prayer, 
and  other  public  worship :  and  others  suppose,  that  tlie  place 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  which  our  Saviour  resorted  to^  when 
it  is  said,  that  he  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray^  and  con^ 
tinued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God^  Luke  vi*  12.  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  that  pariicular  place  where  prayer  wa»  wont  to  be 
made  to  God**  But  the  Greek  words  may  as  well  be  rendered 
as  they  are  in  our  translation ;  and  then  it  has  no  respect  to  any 
particular  place  of  prayer,  but  imports  his  retirement  to  per- 
form this  duty*  Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
church  of  the  Jews  had  other  places  in  which  worship  was  per- 
formed, besides  the  temple,  which  was  of  very  great  advantage 
for  the  propagating  religion  among  them.  We  might  have  fitfr 
ther  proceeded  to  consider  their  church-censures,  ordained  by 
God  for  crimes  committed,  whereby  persons  were  cut  off  from 
among  their  people,  by  excommunication,  when  the  crimes  they 
were  guilty  of  did  not  deserve  death :  but  I  shall  not  enlarge 
any  farther  on  this  head,  but  proceed  to  speak  concerning  the 
gospel-church,  and  so  consider, 

II.  The  methods  taken,  in  order  to  the  first  planting  and  in- 
crease thereof,  by  the  apostles  •  When  our  Saviour  had-finishcd 

"^  *£i  T«  twinmy)!  T«  Ofs,  in  proteuef/a  Jhi,  . 
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the  work  of  redemption,  after  his  resurrection,  he  altered  file 
form  of  the  church,  and  appointed  his  apostles  not  only  to  sig- 
nify this  to  the  world,  but  to  be  instruments  in  erecting  this 
new  church.  We  have  before  considered  these  apostles  as  quali- 
fied to  be  witnesses  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  also  as  having 
received  a  commission  from  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  and  an  order  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  they  received 
those  extraordinary  grifu  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  their  performing  the  work  they  were  to  engage  in. 
Now,  pursuant  hereunto,  they  all  of  them  resided  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and,  a  few  daj^  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  poured  upon  them  on  the  da%f  of  Ptntec99U 
Acts  ii«  1,  2.  upon  which,  they  immediately  began  to  exercise 
their  public  ministry  in  that  city,  in  which  diey  had  the  advan- 
tage of  publishing  die  gospel  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, who  resorted  thither,  from  vsurious  parts  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  to  celebrate  that  festival.  Some 
6uppo8e,»that  there  was  a  greater  number  gathered  together  iti 
that  c\\y^  than  was  usual,  it  being  one  of  those  three  feasts  to 
which  the  Jews  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  land :  though  a 
learned  writer*  supposes,  that  the  Jews  were  not  obliged  to 
eome  to  this  feast  from  otfier  nations ;  neither  were  they,  that 
came  there,  said,  as  these  are,  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem  i  therefore 
he  thinks  that  that  which  brought  them  here  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  world,  was  the  expectation  which  the  Jews  gene- 
rally had,  that  the  Alessiah  would  appear,  and  erect  a  tempo- 
ral kingdom,  and  that  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where  he  would 
fix  his  throne,  and  therefore  they  would  be  there  to  wait  ob 
him,  and  share  the  honours  they  expected  from  him. 

But,  whatever  occasion  brought  them  here,  it  was  a  season- 
able opportunity  for  the  gospel  first  to  be  preached ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Peter  preached  his  first  sermon  to  a  multitude  that 
were  gathered  together,  and  therein  exercised  the  gift  of 
tongues,  by  which  means  his  discoui-se  was  not  only  under- 
stood by  men  of  different  languages ;  but  they  had  herein  a 
plain  proof  that  he  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  improve  this  amazing  dispen- 
sation of  providence,  by  telling  them  that  it  was  an  accomplish- 
ment of  what  had  been  before  predicted  by  the  prophet  Joel : 
and  then  he  preached  Christ  to  them,  declaring  that  he,  and  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  were  all  witnesses  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  and  exalted  him  by  his  right-hand,  and  that,  purs\i- 
ant  hereunto,  this  extraordinary  gilt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  wa^ 
conferred  on  them. 

The  success  of  his  first  sermon  was  very  remarkable ;  for 
there  were  added  to  the  church,  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  mini? 


"tiy,  lAr^r  thousand  squIs,  ven  41,  47.  We  also  read,  th«t  ^Ar 
JLard  added  daily  to  the  church  mich  a$  should  be  saved;  andf 
floon  after  this  it  is  said,  that  the  number  of  the  men^  of  whom 
ihe  church  consisted,  was  about  ^ve  thousand^  chap,  iv*  4.  n 
^Acry  lai^  ojid  numeroius  church,  meeting,  as  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, in  the  same  city,  where  we  must  conclude,  that  they  fixeil 
their  abode,  rather  than  that  they  returned  to  the  respective 
places  from  whence  they  came,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  uoder  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  preached  no  where  else ;  and  that  which  makes  this  more 
)>n>bable,  mny  be  inferred  from  the  method  taken  ior  their  sub- 
-eiscence  in  the  woiid ;  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  jfbr 
-ifaose  who  had  possessions  to  sell  them,  and  dispose  of  the  price 
thereof  to  supply  the  cxigeoces  of  their  fellow-members,  had 
$h^y  oot  remov^  their  habitations,  and  forsook  all  for  the  sate 
of  the  gospeL 

This  church  had  wonderful  instances  of  the  presence  of  God 
mnong  them,  which  did  more  idiaii  compensate  for  the  loss  they 
«auBt  be  supposed  to  sustain,  as  to  their  secular  affairs.  Wa 
jxad,  for  some  after  xhis,  of  little. else  but  success  attending  the 
gospel,  and  persecutions  raised  by  the  Jews  against  it,  which 
irather  tended  to  tbeJr  own  shame  anil  confusion,  than  the  ex-> 
tirpating  of  it ;  and  when  they  so  far  prevailed,  at  length,  that, 
4iA;er  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  a  new  persecution 
^vras  begun,  by  the  instigation  of  Saul,  .(as  yet  not  converted  to 
die  faith)  ^c  consequence  hereof  being  the  scattering  of  this 
church  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria^  chap. 
Yiii.  1.  this  was  ordered  for  the  furtherance  of  liie  gospel,  far 
wherever  they  ^ame,  they  preached,  and  many  believed :  but 
liie  apostles,  at  the  same  time,  obeying  the  order  that  was  be- 
fore given  them,  continued  at  Jerusalem,  chap.  i.  4.  and  there 
flUUU  remained  a  church  in  that  city  sitting  under  their  ministry. 
.TUs  was  wiaely  ordered,  by  the  providence  of  God,  not  oqiy 
na  an  accomplishment  of  those  predictions  that  respected  the 
gospel's  first  being  sounded  from  thence,  hut  that,  in  this 
church,  a  sufficient  number  might  be  trained  up  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministry  in  other  places,  when  there  should  be  oc- 
ca9]on  for  it ;  and,  in  order  hereto,  they  had  some  advan- 
tages which  no  schools  of  learning  could  afford  them,  for 
ifchey  had  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  it 
was  that  the  propliets  and  evangelists  were  first  raised  up,  be* 
ing  immediately  taught  by  God.  This  was  the  first  scene  of 
the  gospel-church.  Here  it  continued  till  the  apostles  were  or- 
dered, by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  travel  into  those  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which,  by  his  direction,  their  ministry  was  to  be  ex- 
4prcised :  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  ordered  to  those  pla- 
ces, where  some  of  the  Jews  resided ;  but  Paid  .was  oidnincd 
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to  exercise  his  ministn*  among  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly  we 
read,  that  tht  Holy  Ghost  satdy  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them^  Acts  xiii.  2«  This 
divine  command  they  immediately  obeyed ;  and  then  we  read 
of  churches  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  his  minis- 
try, who  is  st^'led,  The  apostles  of  the  Gentiles. 

There  are  sevtral  things  observable  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry : 

1  •  Wherever  he  came  he  preached  the  gospel^  and  confirm- 
ed it  by  miracles,  as  occasion  served ;  and  this  was  attended 
with  such  wonderful  success  and  expedition,  that,  without  a 
remarkable  hand  of  providence  going  along  with  him,  the  mul- 
titudes that  were  converted  by  his  ministry,  exceeded  not  only 
what  might  be  done  by  one  man,  in  the  compass  oi  his  life,  bat 
several  ages  of  men.  At  one  time  we  read  of  him  exercising 
his  ministry  from  Jerusalem,  round  about  to  lUyricum,  Rom. 
XV*  19.  at  other  times,  in  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  then 
in  Spain,  and  at  Rome,  and  some  parts  of  Greece,  ver.  88«  so 
that,  wherever  he  came,  his  ministry  was  attended  with  won- 
derful success,  as  the  Roman  emperor  says,  Icame^  IsaWj  I 
conquered. 

2.  When  the  apostle  had,  by  the  success  of  his  ministry,  pre- 
pared fit  materials  for  a  church,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  up 
too  much  of  his  time  to  reside  among  them  till  they  were  pro- 
vided with  a  pastor,  and  other  officers,  which  were  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  that  was  begun  in  it,  he  sent  for  one  of 
the  F.vangelists,  who,  as  was  before  observed,  were  fitted  for 
this  service,  by  those  extraordinary  gifts,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, while  they  continued  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
office  of  these  evan^t.-lists  seems  to  have  been  principally  this  ; 
that  ihey  wen*  to  set  in  order  the  thing's  that  were  wanting^  or 
left,  by  the  apostles  to  be  done,  afid  orcLmi  elders  in  everij  citij^ 
as  the  aposlle  Paul  intimates,  when  giving  this  charge  to  Titus, 
Titus  i.  5-  who  ajipears  to  have  been  an  Evangelist,  particular- 
ly ordained  to  minibler  to  him,  to  build  upon  the  foundation  he 
had  laid.  These  evangelists  app^rar  to  have  had  all  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  ministry  that  the  apostles  had,  excepting  what 
respected  their  having  seen  Jesus,  whereby  they  were  qualified 
to  be  witnesses  of  his  resurrection  ;  and  they  continued  till  diey 
had  performed  that  part  of  their  work,  in  settling  pastors,  and 
other  officers  in  churches ;  and  then  they  were  ready  to  ohev 
another  call,  to  succeed  the  apostles*  in  sonic  other  places,  and 
so  perform  the  same  work  there. 

3.  While  the  aj^ostUs  were  thus  concerned  for  the  gathering 
and  building  up  of  churches,  and  were  assisted  herein  by  the 
evangelists,  there  was  a  continual  intercourse  between  them 
and  those  churches,  whose  first  rise  was  owing  to  the  success 
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-i' of  their  ministry.     Accordingly  they  conversed  with  them  by 

"t  epistles;  some  of  which  Uiey  received  by. the  inspiration  of 

=1  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  designed  to  be  a  rule  of  the  churches  faith 

:_:  in  all  succeeding  ages*    Some  of  these  episdes  were  written  by 

~  other  aposdes,  but  most  of  them  by  Paul,  PhiL  ii.  19«  who 

sometimes  desires  to  Anow  their  state;  at  other  times,  he  in- 

=r- forms  them  o( his  owity  and  the  opposition  he  met  with;  or 

the  success  of  his  ministry,  the  persecution  he  was  exposed  to 

r  for  it,  Coloss.  iv.  7*  2  Cor.  i.  8.  1  Cor.  xvi.  9.  and  the  neces* 

v'sity  of  the  churches,  which  required  their  contribution  for  their 

J,  support;  and  therein  he  often  enlarges  on  those  important 

:::  truths,  which,  had  he  been  among  them,  would  have  been  the 

-   subject  of  his  ministry.    This  was  necessary  to  strengthen  their 

hands  and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  that  faith  which 

they  made  profession  of. 

And  to  Uiis  we  may  add,  that  there  were,  upon  several  oc* 
xasions,  messengers  sent  from  the  churches  to  the  aposde,  to 
inform  him  of  their  state,  to  transmit  to  him  those  contribu- 
tioRS  which  were  necessary  for  the  relief  of  other  churches,  and 
to  give  him  that  countenance,  encouragement,  and  assistance, 
that  his  necessities  required;  and  some  of  these  were  very  ex- 
cellent persona,  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  out  of  the  church 
for  that  service.    The  aposde  calls  some  of  them,  The  mes' 
angers  of  the  churches^  and  the  glory  of  Christy  3  Cor.  viin 
S3,  which  is  an  extraordinary  character.    Some  think,  he  in* 
tends  hereby  that  they  were  the  messengers  of  those  churches, 
which  churches  are  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  scat  ia 
which  he  displays  his  glory ;  others  suppose,  that  he  calls  these 
messengers,  the  glory  of  Christy  as  they,  by  their  wise  and 
faithful  conduct,  promoted  his  glory,  which  was  not  dependent 
on  it,  but  illustrated  thereby.     Sometimes  they  were  ministers 
•f  churches,  sent  occasionally  on  these  errands :  thus  Epaphro- 
ditus  was  a  messenger  and  minister  of  the  church  at  Phtlippi^ 
PhiL  ii.  25.  and  Onesiphorus  was  sent  to  strengthen  and  en> 
sourage  the  hands  of  the  aposde,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  whom  he  speaks  of  with  great  affection,  when  he  says. 
He  sought  me  out  diligently^  and  found  me,  and  was  not  asham^ 
.gd  of  my  chain^  2  Tim.  i.  16, 17.     These  were  vtry  useful  per- 
sons to  promote  the  interest  of  Christ,  which  was  carrying  on 
by  the  apostle,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  a  stand- 
-  ing  office  in  the  church,  their  service  being  only  occasional. 
Thus  we  have  considered  the  apostle,  as  engaged  in  gathering 
and  building  up  churches,  in  such  a  way,  as  was  peculiar  to 
them  in  the  first  age  of  the  gospel. 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  concerning  that  state 
and  government  of  the  church,  that  was  designed  to  continue 
longer  than  the  apostolic  age,  and  is  a  rule  to  the  churches  of 
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Christ  in  our  day.  We  ha^c  before  considered  the  evangelists 
As  succeeding  the  apostles,  in  appointing  officers  over  churches^ 
directing  them  to  fit  persons,  that  might  be  called  to  this  ser- 
vice, and  instructing  them  now  they  should  behave  themselvea 
in  that  relation ;  which  was  nccessarx',  in  diat  they  were  not  to 
expect  such  extraordinary  assistances  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Ms  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists  *had  received,  any  more  thaxt 
pastors,  and  other  church-nfficcrs  are  to  expect  them  in  our 
day ;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  nature,  constitution,  and 
government  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  all  the  ages  thereof. 
And, 

1.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  particular  church,  and 
what  h  the  foundation  thereof.  A  church  is  a  number  of  vi- 
sible prol*es?tors,  called  to  be  saints,  or,  at  least,  denominated^ 
and,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  esteemed  to  be  saints ;  united 
together  by  consent,  in  order  to  their  having  communion  with 
one  another;  and  testifying  their  subjection  to  Christ,  and 
hope  of  his  presence  in  all  his  ordinances ;  designing  hereby 
to  glorify  his  name,  propagate  his  gospel  and  interest  in  the 
world,  and  promote  their  mutual  edification  in  that  holy  fiaiitfa^ 
which  is  founded  on  the  scripture  revelation ;  and  in  order 
hereunto  they  are  obliged  to  call  and  set  over  them  such  pas- 
tors, and  other  officers,  as  Ciod  has  qualified  for  that  service, 
to  be  helpers  of  their  faith,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  their 
order,  whereby  the  great  and  valuable  ends  of  the  church- 
communion  may  be  answered,  and  God  therein  be  glorified. 
This  description  ol  a  particular  church  is  agreeable  to,  and 
founded  on  scri}>turc,  as  may  be  ejjsily  made  appear,  by  refer- 
ring to  sc-veral  sci  Ipturis  in  the  Nt-w  Testament,  relating  to 
this  matter.  Accordingly  wc  nrad  that  the  members  of  Christ 
are  tharactcri/td  as  saints  by  callinj;,  or  called  to  be  saints^ 
Kom.  i.  7.  andtho  churches  in  Macedonia  are  ^^\ii  to  give  their 
own  selves  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  apostles^  hj  the  will  of  God^ 
9  Cor.  viii.  5.  to  sit  under  their  ministry,  and  follow^  their  di- 
rections, so  I'ar  as  tlicy  imparted  to  them  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  mi|i;ht  he  helpers  of  their  faith  and  order,  to  his  glon*; 
aiid  we  read  of  their  professed  suhjtrtjon  unto  the  goapel  of 
Christy  chap.  ix.  13.  and  the  church  at  Ephesus  is  farther  des- 
cribed, as  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets^ 
namely,  the  doctrines  laid  down  hy  them,  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  obedience,  jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone.  And  as  to  what  respects  their  duty  towards  one  an- 
other, they  are.  farther  said  to  build  up  themselves  in  their  most 
holy  faith  y  and  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  God^  that  is,  to 
do  every  thing  by  the  divine  assistance,  that  is  necessar\-  in 
ordvT  thereunto,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrut 
rvito  eternal  liftr^  Jude,  vcr.  20,  21.  or,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere* 
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t    to  ecnaider  one  another^  to  provoke  unto  lovcy  and  to  goodivorh^ 

:    iwtfonaktng  the  assetnbihig'  ofthemsehes  together^  Heb.  x.  24, 

S5«  inasmuch  as  this  is  an  institated  means  tor  the  answering 

qf  that  great  end.     Many  other  scriptures  might  have  been 

•    brought  to  the  same  purpose,  tending  to^provt;  and  illustrate 

die  description  of  a  gospel-church,  as  above-mentioned* 

But  this  may  be  also  evinced,  in  a  method  of  reasoning  from 
the  laws  of  society,  as  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  ap 
{died  to  a  religious  society,  which  takes  its  rise  from,  and  is 
boik  on  divine  revelation ;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  vrt  shall  laj 
down  the  following  propositions. 

(!•)  It  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  whole  ten* 
€St  of  scripture,  that  God  should  be  glorified  by  social  worshipL 
mid  that  all  the  members  of  these  worshipping  societies  shouhl 
etideavour  to  promote  the  spiritual  interest  of  one  another* 
Man  is,  by  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  fitted  for  conversa- 
tion, and,  by  his  relation  to  others,  who  have  the  same  captt* 
cities  and  qualifications,  obliged  hereunto;  and,  as  the  gloiT 
of  God  is  the  end  of  his  being,  it  ought  to  be  the  end  of  aU 
those  intercourses,  which  we  have  with  one  another ;  and,  as 
divine  worship  is  the  highest  instance  of  our  glorifying  God,  so 
ire  are,  as  intelligent  creatures,  obliged  to  worship  him  in  a 
social  way. 

(2.)  It  is  the  great  design  of  Christianity  to  direct  us  how 
this  social  worship  should  be  performed  by  us  as  Christians^ 
paying  a  due  regard  to  the  gospel,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections,  as  displayed  therein,  which  is  the  subject-matter 
of  divine  revelation,  especially  that  part  thereof  from  whence 
the  laws  of  christian  society  are  taken. 

(3.)  They  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God, 
are  obliged,  out  of  gratitude  to  him,  the  Author  thereof,  to  pro- 
elaim  his  glory  to  the  world;  and  as  the  experience  thereof,  and 
the  obligations  persons  are  laid  under  hereby,  is  extended  to 
crthers,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  so  all,  who  are  under  like  engage- 
ments, ought  to  be  helpers  of  the  faith  and  joy  of  each  other, 
^md  to  promote  their  mutual  edification  and  salvation ;  and,  that 
this  may  be  done, 

(4.)  Ii  is  necessary  that  they  consent,  or  agree,  to  have  com- 
munion with  one  another  in  those  duties  in  which  they  express 
then*  subjection  to  Christ,  and  desire  to  wait  on  him  togethcfr 
in  all  his  holy  institutions. 

(5.)  The  rule  for  their  direction  herein,  js  contained  in  scrip- 
ture, which  Sets  forth  the  Mediator's  glory,  as  King  of  sainti; 
gives  a  pcrfcet  directory  for  gospel  worship,  and  encourage- 
ment to  hope  for  his  presence  therein,  whereby  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  ittt  desired  success. 
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(6.)  Since  Christ,  in  scripture,  has  described  some 
as  qualified  to  assist  and  direct  us  in  this  matter,  as  weQ  at 
called  them  to  this  service,  it  is  necessary  that  these  religtoua. 
societies  should  choose  and  appoint  such  to  preside  over  them, 
who  are  styled  pastors,  after  his  own  heart,  that  may  feed  them 
with  knowledge  and  understanding,  whereby  his  ordinances 
may  be  righdy  administered,  and  the  ends  of  church-commu* 
nion  answered,  to  his  glory,  and  their  mutual  advantage. 

In  this  method  of  reasoning,  the  constitution  of  churches 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature :  nevertheless,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  with  the  Erastians,  and  others,  that  the 
church  is  wholly  founded  on  the  laws  of  civil  society,  as  though 
Christ  had  left  no  certain  rule  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed, 
besides  those  that  are  common  to  all  societies,  as  an  expedi- 
ent to  maintain  peace  and  order  among  them ;  for  there  are 
Other  ends  to  be  answered  by  church-communion,  which  are 
more  immediately  conducive  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  pro- 
moting revealed  religion,  which  the  law  of  nature,  and  those 
laws  of  society',  which  are  founded  thereon,  can  give  us  no  di- 
rection in.  it  is  a  great  dishonour  to  Christ,  the  King  and 
Head  of  his  church,  to  suppose  that  he  has  left  it  without  a 
rule  to  direct  them,  in  what  respects  the  communion  of  saints; 
as  much  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  he  has  left  it  without  a 
rule  of  faith.  If  God  was  so  particular  in  giving  directions 
concerning  every  part  of  that  worship  that  was  to  be  perform- 
ed in  the  church  before  Christ's  coming,  so  that  they  are  not, 
on  pain  of  his  highest  disple^iu^,  to  deviate  from  it,  certain- 
ly we  must  not  think  that  our  Saviour  has  neglected  to  give 
these  laws,  by  which  the  gospel-church  is  to  be  governed, 
.which  are  distinct  from  what  are  contained  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture. 

And,  from  hence,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  no  church,  or 
religious  society  of  Christians,  has  power  to  make  laws  for  its 
own  government,  in  those  things  that  appertain  to,  or  are  to 
be  deemed  a  part  of  religious  worship :  I  don't  say  a  church 
has  no  power  to  appoint  some  discretionary  rules  to  be  observ- 
ed by  those  who  are  of  the  same  communion,  provided  they 
are  kept  within  durt  bounds,  and  Christ's  Kingly  office  be  not 
hereby  invaded.  There  is  a  very  great  controversy  in  the 
world,  about  the  church's  power  to  decree  some  things  that  arc 
styled  indifferent ;  but  persons  are  not  generally  agreed  in  de- 
termining what  they  mean  by  indifferent  things.  Some  hereby 
understand  those  rites  and  ceremonies  that  are  used  in  religi- 
ous matters,  which  they  call  indifferent,  because  they  are  of 
less  importance ;  whereas,  by  being  made  terms  of  communion, 
they  cease  to  be  indifferent;  and  whether  they  arc  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  yet  if  they  respect  a  necessary  mode  of  wor- 
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Bkipi  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  so  that  hereby  he  is  more 
honoured  than  he  would  be,  by  the  neglect  of  it,  this  is  to  car- 
ry the  idea  of  indifference  too  far,  and  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  church  beyond  its  due  bounds :  for  as  the  terms  of  com- 
inunion  are  only  to  be  fixed  by  Christ,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  is  to  be  glorified,  (which  have  in  them  the  nature  of  ordi* 
nances,  wherein  we  hope  for  his  presence  and  blessing)  must 
be  sought  for  from  him ;  so  the  church  has  not  power  to  or- 
dain, or  give  a  sanction  to  them,  without  his  warrant ;  there* 
fore,  when  we  speak  of  those  indifferent  matters,  which  the 
church  has  power  to  appoint,  we  mean  those  things  which  are 
no  part  of  religious  worship,  but  merely  discretionary,  which 
may  be  observed,  or  not,  without  any  guilt  contracted,  or  cen- 
sure ensuing  hereupon ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

2.  The  matter  of  a  church,  or  the  character  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  for  church-communion.     We  have  al- 
ready considered  the  church  as  a  religious  society ;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  all  the  members  thereof  embrace  the  true 
religion,  and,  in  particular,  that  they  deny  none  of  those  fun- 
damental articles  of  faith,  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.    It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  any  society  have  a 
perfect  unanimity  in  their  sentiments  about  all  religious  mat- 
ters, for  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  this  world ;  but  they 
are  obliged,  as  the  apostles  says,  to  hold  the  head^  from  which 
aU  the  body  y  by  joints  and  bands^  having'  nourishment  minister  edj 
mnd  knit  together ^  increaseth  with  the  increase  ofGod^  Col.  \u 
19.  and  publicly  to  avow,  or  maintain,  no  doctrine  subversive 
of  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  is  built.     Revealed  re- 
ligion centres  in  Christ,  and  is  referred  to  his  glory,  as  Me- 
diator ;  therefore  every  member  of  a  church  ought  to  profess 
their  faith  in  him,  and  willingness  to  own  him,  as  their  Lord 
and  Law-giver,  and  to  give  him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  him, 
as  a  divine  Person,  and  as  one  who  is  appointed  to  execute  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.     The  aposde  gives  a 
short,  but  very  comprehensive  description  of  those  who  are  fit 
matter  for  a  church,  when  he  says,  We  are  the  circumcision 
•which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
4xnd  have  no  confidence  in  the  ^eshy  Phil.  iii.  3.     It  follows, 
from  hence,  that  every  religious  society  is  not  a  church ;  for 
false  religions  have  been  propagated  among  the  Heathen,  and 
•thers,  in  distinct  societies  of  those  who  performed  religious 
worship;  but  yet  they  had  no  relation  to  Christ,  and  therefore 
not  reckoned  among  his  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  determine  concerning  cveiy 

member  of  a  particular  church,  that  his  heart  is  right  with  God; 

for  that  is  a  prerogative  tiiat  belongs  only  to  the  Searcher  of 

thearts ;  it  ifs  the  external  profession  that  is  our  rule  of  judg- 

i 


ing,  AU  are  not  in  a  state  of  salvatioD,  who  are  church-iaeiu- 
hers ;  ai  the  aposde  says,  Tkey  are  not  all  Israel  whuh  art  of 
Ifraelj  Rom.  ix.  6.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  a  read 
SMJbjection  unto  Christ  by  faith,  and  a  professed  subjection  to 
bim  :  as  he  says,  concerning  the  church  of  the  Jews,  Nr  h  not 
49  yew  which  is  otie  outxmrdlyy  neither  is  that  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  thejiesh  ;  hut  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  in* 
wardhf,  and  circumcision  is  thai  of  the  heart  in  the  Spirit y  and 
not  in  the  leiter^  ivhose  praise  is  net  of  men^  but  ofGod^  chap, 
ii.  28,  29.  nevertheless,  they  were  all  cfaurch-mcnibers,  pro- 
feftsedly  or  apparently  devoted  to  God.  Concerning  such,  we 
•re  bound,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  to  conclude,  that  the}- 
9!fe  what  they  profess  tliemselves  to  be,  till  their  convensatton 
plainly  gives  the  lye  to  their  profession.  The  visible  church  is 
4y)mparQ(d  to  the  net^  that  h^A^ood  and  bad  fish  in  it.  Matt. 
:pii.  .4r.  or  to  the  great  houscj  in  which  are  vessels  of  various 
kinds ;  some  to  honour^  and  some  to  ^honour^  2  Tim.  ii«  20. 
some  fit  for  the  master's  use,  others  to  be  broken,  as  vessels 
wherein  is  no  pleasure^  Jer.  xxii.  28.  same  are  sincere,  ochera 
hypocrites :  nevertheless,  till  their  hypocrisy  is  made  manilbit, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  fit  mattcfr  for  a  church. 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  .the  form,  or  bond  of  union, 
whereby  they  are  incorporated  into  a  society,  and  so  denomi- 
nated a  church  of  Christ.  It.  is  neither  the  profession  of  faith, 
nor  a  conversation  agreeable  thereunto,  that  constitutes  a  per.* 
son  a  member  of  a  paiticular  church ;  for,  according  to  the  lawA 
of  society,  there  must  be  a  mutuiU  consent  to  walk  together,  to 
have  communion  one  with  another  in  all  the  ordinances  which 
Christ  has  established.  As  the  materials,  of  which  a  building 
consists,  do  not  constitute  tliut  building,  unless  they  are  cemen- 
ted and  joined  together ;  so  the  union  of  professing  Christians, 
whereby  they  are  joined  together,  and  become  one  body,  by 
mutual  consent,  is  necessary  to  constitute  them  a  church,  as 
much  as  their  pn)fcssed  subjection  to  Christ  to  denominate 
Chem  a  church  of  Christ.  Hereby  they  become  a  confederate 
body ;  and  as  eveiy  one,  in  a  private  capacity,  was  before  en- 
gaged to  perform  .those  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  all  men, 
as  Christians,  now  they  bring  themselves,  pursuant  to  Christ's 
.appointment,  under  an  obligation  to  endeavour,  by  the  assist* 
ance  of  divine  grace,  to  Wi;lk  becoming  the  relation  they  stand 
in  to  each  other ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  himself.  Building- 
up  ihcnmehcs  on  their  mcf.t  holy  faith  ^  J^de,  ver.  20.  wherebv 
the  ends  of  Christian  society  may  be  answered,  and  the  glor^ 
of  Christ  secured  ;  and  they  have  ground  to  expect  his  presence 
in  waiting  on  him  in  all  his  holy  institutions.  By  this  meahs 
they,  who  were  before  considered  as  lit  matter  for  it,  are  said 
to  be  united  together,  as  a  church  of  Christ.   But,  inasmuch  a«  . 
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>  this  princi{Hilly  respects  the  fbundatioD,  or  erection  of  churchee^ 
i  there  are  other  things  necessary-  for  their  increase,  and  the 
:  maintaining  that  purity,  which  is  the  glory  thereof,  and  thereir 
t  by  preventing  their  contracting  that  guilt  which  would  other- 
:i  wise  ensue ;  which  leads  us  to  consider,  > 

4.  The  power  which  he  has  given  them,  and  the  rules  which 
z  be  has  laid  down,  which  are  to  be  observed  by  them  in  the  ad- 
ii  mission  to,  and  exclusion  of  persons  from  church-communioiir 
;r  And,  r 

a  (!•)  As  to  what  respects  the  admission  of  members,  that 
s  may  fill  up  the  places  of  those,  whose  relation  to  them  is  dis- 
i  solved  by  death.  Here  we  must  consider,  that  it  is  highly  rea# 
7  sonable  that  they  should  have  all  the  satisfajction  that  is  necea- 

*  sary,  concerning  the  fitness  of  those  for  it,  who  are  to  be  ad** 
mitted  into  church-communion ;  and  also  enquire  what  terms^ 
or  conditions,  are  to  be  insisted  on,  and  complied  with,  in  or* 

*  der  thereunto.  We  must  not  suppose  that  these  are  arbitrary, 
or  such  as  a  church  shall  please  to  impose  ;  for  it  is  no  more 
in  their  power  to  ma^e  tenps  of  communion,  than  it  is  to  make 
a  rule  of  faith,  or  worship*  In  this,  a  church  differs  from  a  ci- 
vil society,  where  the  terms  of  admission  into  it  are  abitrary, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or 
man :  but  the  terms  of  Christian  communion  are  fixed  by 
Christ,  the  Head  of  his  church ;  and  therefore  no  society  m 
men  have  a  right  to  make  the  door  of  admission  into  their  own 
commimion  straig^ter  or  wider  than  Christ  has  made  it* 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  some  of  the  reformed  churches 
differ  among  themselves,  though  the  dissention  ought  not  to 
arise  so  high  as  to  cause  any  alienation  of  affection,  or  any  dcr 
gree  of  uncharitableness,  so  as  to  occasion  any  to  think,  that 
because  they  do  not,  in  all  things,  agree,  as  to  this  matter, 
therefore  they  ought  to  treat  one  another  as  those  who  hold 
the  head,  and  are  designing  to  advance  the  interest  of  Christ, 
in  the  various  methods  they  are  pursuing,  in  order  thereunto^ 
I  think  it  is  allowed,  by  most  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  at  least 
those  who  suppose  that  persons  have  no  right  to  church-com- 
munion,  without  the  consent  of  that  particul^  society,  of  which 
any  one  is  to  be  made  a  member,  that  nothing  short  of  a  pro» 
fessed  subjection  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  adhere  to  him  in 
all  his  oflEices,  as  well  as  worship  him  in  all  his  ordinances,  can 
be  reckoned  a  term  of  church-communion.  For  we  suppose  the 
church  to  be  built  upon  this  foundation ;  and  nothing  short  of 
it  can  sufficiently  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  the  Head 
thereof,  or  to  answer  the  valuable  ends  of  church-communion. 
Therefore  it  follows  from  hence,  that  as  ignorance  of  the  way 
of  aalvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  disqualifies  for  church-cominaT 
nion;  so  do  immoralities  in -conversation,  both  of  which  de- 
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aomhiate  a  person  to  be  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  m  atnu- 
ger  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  in  subjection  to  Satan,  the 
sod  of  this  world,  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  oroficsscd  sub- 
jection to  Christ*  Therefore  a  mind  rightly  mfbrmed  in  die 
sreat  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  with  a  conduct  oi  life  answerable 
oicreunto,  is  to  be  insisted  on,  as  a  term  of  church-communion. 

But  that  in  whidi  the  sentiments  of  men  are  different,  is  with 
vespect  to  the  way'  and  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  rcndettd 
visible,  and  whetner  some  things  that  are  iiterely  circumstan- 
tial, iu%  to  be  insisted  on,  as  terms  of  communion. 

i#/.  As  to  the  fonner  of  these.  That  those  qualifications, 
which  are  necessary  to  church-communion,  ought  to  be,  some 
way  or  other,  made  visible,  this  is  uken  for  granted  by  many 
on  both  sides ;  and,  indeed,  without  it  the  church  could  not  be 
called  visible^  or  a  society  of  such  as  profess  the  true  religion, 
and,  together  with  it,  their  subjection  to  Christ.  And,  this,  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  must  be  made  knbwn  to  them,  who 
are  to  hold  communion  with  them,  as  called  to  be  saints ;  which 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  done,  unless  it  be,  some 
way  or  other  made  to  appear.  If  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  this  to  be  expricit,or  the  profession  hereof  to  be  made 
any  otherwise,  than  as  their  relation  to  a  church  denominates 
them  to  be  visible  professors ;  this  is  only  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  they  are  so,  and  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
them  from  the  world,  especially  fi;om  that  part  of  it,  which 
makes  an  outward  shew  of  religion,  and  attend  on  several 
branches  of  public  worship.  This  is  certainly  very  remote  from 
the  character  given  of  all  those  churches  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  in  the  New  Testament,  concerning  some  of  whom  the 
apostle  says,  that  their  faith  was  not  only  knoMOi  to  that  parti- 
cular society  to  which  they  belonged,  but  it  was  spread  abroad, 
or  spoken  of^  throughout  the  whole  xvorld^  1  Thes.  i.  8.  com- 
pared with  Rom.  i.  8.  This  it  could  never  have  been,  if  they, 
*rhp  were  more  immediately  concerned  to  know  it,  had  receiv- 
ed no  other  conviction  than  what  is  the  result  of  their  joining 
with  them  in  some  external  acts  of  worship. 

And  it  may  also  be  inferred,  from  what  is  generally  allowed, 
by  those  who  explain  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is 
a  church-ordinance,  and  lay  down  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  deemed  fit  to  partake  of  it ;  particularly  that  they  are 
under  an  obligation  to  examine  themselves,  not  only  concern- 
ing their  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  but  their  faith 
to  feed  on  him,  their  repentance,  love,  and  new  obedience, 
trusting  in  his  mercy,  and  rejoicing  in  his  love ;  and  they  as- 
sert the  necessity  of  their  renewing  the  exercise  of  those  gra- 
ces, which  may  render  them  meet  for  this  ordinance.*   And 
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tiuft  is  cGFnsonant  to  the  jnactice  of  numy  of  the  reformed 

J   churches,  who  will  not  admit  anv  into  their  communion,  witll^ 

.,  put  receiving  satisfaction,  as  to  their  having  these  quaiificatioiii 

J  for  this  ordmance«  And,  since  the  matter  in  controversy  wiA 

J.   ihem  principally  respects  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  gi^ 

,.    vcn,  and  the  concern  of  the  church  herein,  we  may  take  occl^ 

,    sion  to  infer,  from  hence,  that  there  is  the  highest  reason  th4t 

'    4iie  church  should  receive  satisfaction,  as  well  as  those  who 

preside  over  it;  inasmuch  as  they  are  obliged,  in  conscience,  lb 

have  communion  with  them,  and  reckon  them  among  the  num- 

•ber  of  those  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  grace  of 

Christ,  which  they  cannot  well  be  said  to  do,  unless  this  be, 

•ome  way  or  other,  made  visible  to  them ;  which  leads  us  to 

consider, 

2dlyf  The  manner  in  which  this  profession  is  to  be  made 
visible,  namely,  whether  it  is  to  be  done  by  every  one  in  his 
own  person ;  or  a  report  hereof  by  another  in  his  name,  may 
be  deemed  sufficient.  This  I  can  reckon  no  other  than  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  therefore  one  of  these  ways  is  not  so  far  to  be 
insisted  on,  as  that  a  person  should  be  denied  this  privilege^ 
(whose  qualifications  for  it  are  not  be  questioned)  because  ne 
ia  unwillmg  to  comply  with  it,  as  thinking  that  die  miun  end 
designed  thereby  may  be  as  effectually  answered  by  the  odier* 
If  a  person  be  duly  qualified,  as  the  aposde  says  concerning 
Timothy,  to  mate  a  g-ood  profession  before  many  rvUnesseSj 
1  Tim.  vi«  12.  and  this  mav  not  only  tiave  a  tendency  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  giving  satisfaction  to  them,  but  be  an  expe- 
dient, in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  promote  their  edification ;  if 
he  have  something  remarkable  to  impart,  and  desire  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  he  has  experiencedy 
in  his  own  person,  and  thereby  to  induce  others  to  join  with 
him  in  giving  him  the  glory  of  it,  there  is  no  law  of  God^  or 
nature  that  prohibits,  or  forbids  him  to  do  it ;  nor  ought  this  to 
be  censured,  as  though  it  could  not  be  done,  without  its  bei^g 
liable  to  the  common  imputation,  as  though  pride  must  be  the 
necessary  inducement  leading  him  thereunto ;  for  that  is  such 
an  instance  of  censure  and  reproach,  as  is  unbepnning  Chris* 
tians,  especially  when  it  is  alleged  as  an  universal  exception 
against  it.  Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  pleading  for  this,  sis  m 
necessary  term  of  communion ;  nor  do  I  think  that  a  person's 
desire  to  give  the  church  satisfacdon,  in  such  a  way,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  complied  with ;  since  whatever  occasion  some  may 
suppose  they  have  for  it,  all  are  not  fit  to  do  it,  in  such  a  way, 
as  may  tend  to  the  church's  edification.  There  are  various  other 
ways  by  which  a  church  may  know,  that  those  who  are  propo- 
sed to  its  communion  have  a  right  to  it,  which  I  forbear  to 
mention ;  but  one  of  them  is  not  to  be  so  far  insisted  on,  as  that 
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.  ft  bare  refusal  to  comply  ivith  it  rather  than  another,  provided 
the  general  end  be  answered,  should  debar  aperson  otherwise 
qualified  for  it,  from  church-communion.  The  church  being 
thus  satisfied,  he  is  joined  to  it  by  their  consent,  and  is  hereby 
laid  under  equal  engagements  with  them,  to  walk  in  all  the  or- 
dinances and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless.  And  this 
leads  us  to  consider, 

(2,)  The  exclusion  of  members  from  church-communton. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  society,  fts  well  as  their  admis- 
sion into  it ;  and  hereby  a  becoming  zeal  is  expressed  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  a  public  testimony  given  against  those  who 
discover  the  insincerity  of  their  professed  subjection  to  Christ, 
which  was  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  being  admitted  into 
that  relation,  which  now  they  appear  to  have  forfeited,  this 
leads  us  to  consider, 

Firsty  That  the  church  has  a  right  to  exclude  those  from  its 
communion  who  appear  to  be  unqualified  for  it,  or  a  reproach 
to  it ;  under  which  head,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Erastians,  that  a  church  has  no  power,  distinct  from 
the  civil  government,  to  exclude  persons  from  its  communioii* 
This  was  advanced  by  Erastus,  a  physician  in  Germany,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  reformation :  and  that,  which  seems 
to  have  given  occasion  hereunto,  was  the  just  prejudice  which 
he  entertained  against  the  Popish  doctrine,  concerning  the  in- 
dependency of  the  church  upon  the  state ;  which  was  wen,  and 
is  at  this  day,  maintained,  and  abused  to  such  a  degree,  that  if 
a  clergyman  insults  the  government,  and  sets  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellion  against  his  lawful  prince,  or  is  guilty  of  any 
other  enormous  crimes,  he  flics  to  the  church  for  protection, 

•and  generally  finds  it  there,  especially  if  the  king  should,  in  any 

•respt  ct,  disoblige  them,  or  refuse  to  lay  his  crown  at  their  feet, 
if  they  desire  it :  this,  I  say,  was  a  just  prejudice,  which  gave 
the  first  rise  to  this  opinion,  in  which,  opposing  one  extreme 

.the  first  founder  of  it  ran  into  another. 

The  argument,  by  which  it  is  generally  supported,  is,  that 
this  tends  to  erect,  or  set  up  one  government  in  another  :*  but 
this  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  when  a 
smaller  government  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  other,  but  al- 

•  lowed  and  protected  by  it :  the  government  of  a  family  or  cor- 
poration, liiust  be  acknowledged,  by  all,  to  be  a  smaller  govern- 
ment included  in  a  greater ;  but  will  any  one  deny  that  these 
are  inconsistent  with  it?  May  not  a  master  admit  into,  or  ex- 
clude, whom  he  pleases  from  being  members  of  his  family?  or 
a  eorporaticui  make  those  by-laws,  by  which  it  is  governed,. 
without  being  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  civil  government  2 
/V;id,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  may  not  a.  church,  pursuant  not 
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43iily  to  the  laws  of  society,  but  die  rule  which  Christ  has  given, 
exclude  members  from  its  communion,  without  being  supposed(^ 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  civil  government  ?  We  do 
not  deny,  but  that  if  the  church  should  pretend  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishments  on  its  members,  or  make  use  of  the  civil 
sword  which  is  committed  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate ;  or 
if  it  should  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  by  defending, 
encouraging,  or  abetting  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment, or  excluding  them  from  those  privileges,  which  the 
laws  of  the  land  give  them  a  right  to ;  this  would  be  a  noto- 
riously unwarrantable  instance  of  erecting  one  government  in 
another,  subversive  of  it :  but  this  is  not  the  design  of  excom- 
munication, as  it  is  one  of  those  ordinances  which  Christ  his 
given  to  his  church. 

Secondly^  We  are  now  to  consider  the  causes  of  inflicting 
this  censure  on  persons ;  and  these  are  no  other  than  those 
things  which,  had  they  been  befok'e  known,  would  have  been  a 
"bar  to  their  being  admitted  to  church-communion.  And  there- 
fore when  a  person  is  guilty  of  those  crimes,  which,  had  they 
l>een  known  before,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  received ;  when 
these  are  made  to  appear,  he  is  deemed  unqualified  for  that  pri- 
vilege which  he  was  before  admitted  to  partake  of;  on  which 
account  we -generally  say,  that  every  one  first  excludes  him- 
self, by  being  guilty  of  those  crimes  that  disqualify  him  for 
church-communion,  before  he  is  to  be  excluded  from  it,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  church.  But  that  we  may  be  a  little  more  paf« 
ticular  on  this  subject,  let  us  consider, 

Isty  That  they  who  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  by 
the  uneasiness  of  their  temper,  or  who  are  not  only  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  method  of  its  government,  but  endeavour  to 
make  others  so :  or  who  are  restless  in  their  attempt  to  bring 
innovations  into  it,  or  propagate  doctrines  which  are  contrary 
to  scripture,  and  the  general  faith  of  the  church,  founded  there- 
on ;  though  these  be  not  directly  subversive  of  the  gospel,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  the  persons  are  not  satisfied  in  retaining  their  own 
sentiments,  without  giving  disturbance  to  others,  who  cannot 
adhere  to  them ;  such,  I  think,  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  purely  out  of  a  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  though  it  be  not  their  immediate  duty  to  judfije 
the  state,  so  much  as  the  temper  of  persons,  whom  they  wiui- 
draw  from. 

2dhjy  If  a  person  propagate  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  that  faith  on  vrhich  the  church  is  founded,  he  is  to  be^ 
excluded.  It  is  such  an  one,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  whom  the 
apostle  styles  an  heretic^  and  advises  Titus  to  reject  him^  and 
4»peaks  of  him  as  one  that  is  subverted^  and  sinneth^  being  con- 
demned of  himse^ff^  Tit.  iii.  10,  11.  Some  think,  that  the  person 
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here  spoken  of,  iit  one  who  pretends  to  belie\^  one  dociriue, 
but  really  believes  another  which  is  of  ft  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency, and  therefore  is  to  be  rejected,  not  for  his  sentiments, 
but  his  insincerity,  and,  upon  this  account,  be  is  said  to  be 
Beif^ondemned*,  But  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  sense  of  the 
text ;  for,  though  there  may  be  some  in  the  world  who  think, 
to  find  their  account,  gain  popular  applause,  or,  some  way  or 
ticher,  serve  their  worldly  interest,  by  pretending  to  beUe^x 
those  doctrines  which  the}'  really  deny ;  yet  this  cannot  be  truly 
said  of  the  person,  whom  the  apostle,  in  this  scripture,  des- 
cribes as  an  heretic :  he  is,  indeed,  represented  as  inconsistent 
with  himself;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  known,  and  alleged, 
•B  an  aggravation  of  the  chai^  on  which  his  expulsion  from 
that  religious  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  is  founded: 
but  did  ever  any  man  propagate  one  doctrine,  and  tell  the  world 
that  he  believed  another,  so  that  he  might,  for  thi&i  be  con- 
victed as  an  hypocrite  ?  And  certainly  this  could  not  be  known 
without  his  own  confession,  and  the  church  could  not  censure 
him  for  it,  but  upon  sufficient  evidence.  If  it  be  ssud,  that 
they  might  know  this  by  divine  inspiration,  which,  it  is  true, 
they  were  favoured  with  in  that  age,  in  which,  among  other 
extraordinary  gifts,  they  had  that  oi  i&scerning  of  Bpirktti  it 
is  greatly  to  be  questioned,  whether  ever  they  proceeded  against 
any  one  upon  such  extraordinary  intimations,  without  some  ap- 

Crent  matter  of  accusation,  which  was  known  by  those  who 
d  not  this  extraordinary  gift ;  for,  if  they  had  a  liberty  to 
proceed  against  persons  in  such  a  way,  why  did  not  our  Sa- 
viour reject  Judas,  who  was  one  of  that  society  that  attended 
^n  his  ministry',  when  he  knew  him  to  be  an  hypocrite,  or  self' 
condemned^  in  a  most  notorious  degree,  yet  he  did  not;  and 
the  reason,  doubtless,  was,  because  he  designed  that  his  church- 
es, in  succeeding  ages,  should,  in  all  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings, go  upon  other  evidence,  which  might  easily  be  known 
by  all,  when  they  expelled  any  one  from  their  communion. 

Besides,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  text,  and  the  ground  on 
which  persons  are  to  be  rejected,  then  no  one  can  be  known  to 
be  self  condemned  now ;  for  we  have  no  such  extraordinary  in- 
timations thereof,  since  miraculous  gifts  arc  ceased :  and  is 
there  any  thing  instituted  as  essential  to  the  church's  proceed- 
ings, in  the  methods  of  their  government,  which  could  not  be 
put  in  practice,  except  in  die  apostolic  age  ?  and,  if  so,  then 
having  recourse  to  extraordinary-  discerning  of  spirits,  as  u 
foundation  of  this  procedure,  will  not  ^erve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  alleged. 

It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  person  here  said  tc^ 
hi\  sr^lfrciii-frvnied^  was  not  deemed  so,  because  he  pretended 


*i  tD  hold  diat  faith  which  he  really  denied ;  but  because  hia  pni* 
B  aest  professed  sentiments  were  the  reverse  of  what  be  had  bc^ 
zi  lore  pretended  to  bold,  which  was  a  term  on  which  he  waa 
in  admitted  into  the  church;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  said  to  ht 
m   seff^ofukmned^  as  his  present  errors  contained  a  contradiction 
r    to  that  faith  which  he  then  professed,  in  common  with  the  real 
.1    of  that  society,  of  which  be  was  admitted  a  member* 
ir        3^9  Persons  are  to  be  eo^cluded  from  church-communion 
1^  for  immoral  pracdces,  which  not  only  contradict  their  profcsa- 
:     ed  subjection  to  Christ,  but  argue  them  to  be  in  an  unconvert* 
{;.    cd  state.    When  they  were  first  received  into  the  church,  th^ 
were  supposed,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  to  be  Christ's  suk* 
I     jects  and  servants :  their  own  profession,  which  was  not  then 
contradicted  by  any  apparant  blemishes  in  their  conversation^ 
was  the  foundation  of  this  opinion,  which  the  church  waa  thea 
bound  to  entertain  concerning  them ;  but,  when  they  are  guxl<p 
ly  of  any  crimea,  which  are  contrary  to  their  professed  subjec- 
tion to  Christ,  the  church  is  to  take  away  the  privilege  which 
they  had  before  granted  them ;  for  hereby  they  appear  to  be 
disqualified  for  their  communion;  and  this  is  necessary,  inas- 
much as,  by  it,  they  express  a  just  detestation  of  every  thing 
Aat  would  be  a  reproach  to  them,  or  no  instance  of  disloyalty 
to,  or  rebellion  against  Christ,  their  Head  and  Saviour. 

(3.)  We  9p^  now  to  speak  concerning  the  method  of  pro*- 
ceeiding  in  excluding  persons  from  church-communion.  We 
must  consider  this  as  a  judicial  act,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
done  without  trying  and  judging  impartially  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  A  crime  committed  is  supposed  to  be  first  known  by 
pardcular  persons,  who  are  members  of  the  church;  or  if  any 
nnury  be  done,  whereby  another  has  received  just  matter  <» 
Ckrcnce,  he  is  supposed  to  be  first  apprised  of  it,  before  it  be 
brought  before  tne  church.  In  this  case,  our  Saviour  has  ex- 
pressly given  direction  concerning  the  method  in  which  he  is 
to  proceed  when  he  says.  Jfthy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee^  go  cmdtell  him  his  faulty  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If 
he  shall  hear  thes^  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother:  but  if  he  will 
not  hear  thee^  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more^  thaty  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses^  every  word  may  be  established. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them^  tell  it  unto  the  church :  but 
if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  churchy  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  Heath* 
en^many  and  a  Publican^  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17.  If  this  scripture 
be  rightly  understood,  it  will  give  great  light  to  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  this  n\atter. 

And  here  we  must  consider,  that  the  crime  is  called  a  tree* 
paaSy  and  accordingly  is,  in  some  respects,  injurious  to  others, 
whereby  the  offender  contracts  some  degree  of  guilt,  which  he 
IS  to  be  reproved  for,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  room  for  a 
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they  excommunicated,  as  ought  not  to  be  expressed  to  the  vilest 
of  men.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  their  behaviour  to- 
wards the  Samaritans,  who,  according  to  the  account  we  hare 
from  Jewish  writers,  were  excommunicated  in  Ezra's  time, 
for  building  a  temple  on  mount  Gerizzim,  and  setting  up  cor- 
rupt worship  there,  in  opposition  to  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  they 
were  jusdy  excluded  from  the  Jewish  church  ♦;  but  their  mo- 
rose behaviour  towards  them  was  unwarrantable.  That  there 
Was  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  them,  appears  from  the 
woman  of  Samaria^s  answer  to  our  Saviour,  when  desiring  her 
to  give  him  water ;  from  whence  it  is  evident  that  be  was  far 
from  approving  of  this  behaviour  of  the  Jews  towards  them  : 
the  woman  was  amazed  that  he  should  ask  water  of  her,  and 
hereupon  says  to  him,  Iloiu  h  it^  that  thou^  being  a  yew^  ask- 
est  drink  of  me,  ivliick  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the  y^ws 
have  no  dealing's  with  the  Samaritans^  John  iv.  9.  that  is,  they 
retain  that  old  rancour  and  prejudice  against  them,  that  they 
will  not  have  any  dealings  with  them  which  contain  the  least 
obligation  on  either  side.  These  things  were  consequences  of 
excommunication  which  they  had  no  ground  for  in  scripture. 

As  for  the  Christian  church,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the 
Jews  too  much  in  that,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  imitated. 
Hence  arose  th;^  distinction  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  ex- 
communication, which  is  agreeable,  though  expressed  in  odier 
words,  to  that  which  was  before  mentioned ;  and  those  ana- 
themas^ which  were  denounced  against  persons  excommunica- 
ted by  tliem,  how  much  soever  it  might  have  argued  their  zeal 
against  ihc  crimes  they  committed,  yet  it  is  no  example  for  us 
to  rollow.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  they  endeavour  to  make 
this  censure  as  much  dreaded  as  was  possible,  to  deter  men 
from  committing  those  crimes  that  might  deserve  it.  Tertul- 
lian  calls  it.  An  anticipation  of  thr  future  Judgment  f  ;  and  Cy- 
prian suj>|ioses  such  an  one  to  be  far  from  a  atate  cf  salvation  f. 

And  some  have  supposed,  that  persons,  wlien  excommuni- 
cated, were  possessed  by  the  devil,  which  they  conclude  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  when  he  speaks  ot  deliver- 
vii^  oUch  unto  Satan  §;  and  that  Satan  actually  seized,  and  took 
poss*.  ssion  of  them  ;  and  that  God  granted  this  as  an  expedi- 
ent, to  strike  a  terror  into  the  minds  of  men,  to  prevent  many 

•  Ste  an  arcount  of  the  mariSier  of  their  exctumnvviriUihii.  an  til  fie  rur\e  titnn/nc- 
fil  a^^cimst  thrm  at  that  time,  aii<l  tht  fivat  causr  of  it,  tiAnifrum  Josephus,  afi4 
oth'r  Jfwiih  loiitus^  in  Jji^Uf'M'ft   hoiks.   Vol.  J  I.  J*a:f.  5^H^5W.  utul  Voi  L 

\    Viti  Tert  .l/>of.  nip  M).  Srinnit.'ii  f'lituri  j«ida-ii  prj^jiulirltim. 
i   rift  ('yf»'-  fi<r  Orat.  i)om.  Tirueiultnn  est,  ^i  orandimi,  lu*  diim  quis  ahstrp 
tti9  M*p:ii*atur  a  Clirii»ti  rorpric,  pn^cul  ninanv  ;»l  ri  salute. 
'^    \m.  ('avr'"  P^nn,  f/r'/r^t.  /'.•/.  77/.  o-f*    V 
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91  Bins  being  committed ;  and  that  this  was  more  necessary  at  thsit 
^.  time,  when  they  were  destitute  of  the  assistance  of  the  civil 
^  magistrate,  who  took  no  care  to  defend  the  church,  or  to  punish 
.   those  crimes  that  were  committed  bv  its  members :  but  I  can- 
J,  not  think  that  there  was  ever  such  a  power  granted  to  the 
^   church,  how  much  soever  the  necessity  of  affairs  be  supposed 
;  to  require  it.    We  read  nothing  of  it  in  the  writings  of  those 
u.  Fathers,  who  lived  in  the  early  ages  thereof;  such  as  Justin 
1    Martyr,  TertuUian,  Origen,  or  Cyprian,  who  would,  doubtless, 
have  taken  some  notice  of  this  extraordinary'  miraculous  punish* 
■^'  ment   attending  excommunication,  had  there  been  any  such 
thing.    Some  of  them,  indeed,  speak  of  the  church's  being  fa- 
voured, in  some  instances,  with  the  extraordinary  gift  of  mira- 
.cks,  and  particularly  that  of  casting  out  devils,  after  the  apos- 
tles* time ;  *  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  devil's  possessing 
any,  upon  their  being  cast  out  of  the  church. 

We  read,  in  scripture,  of  delivering  a  person  excommunica- 
ted to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  apostle 
intends  any  more  by  it,  than  his  being  declared  to  be  in  Satan's 
kingdom,  that  is  in  the  world,  where  he  rules  over  the  children 
of  disobedience ;  and,  if  his  crime  be  so  great,  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  a  state  of  grace,  he  must,  without  doubt,  be  reckoned 
a  servant  of  Satan,  and,  in  this  sense,  be  delivered  to  him.  And 
there  is  a  particular  end  thereof,  mentioned  by  the  aposde, 
nmiciely.  The  destruction  of  the  fiesh^  that  the  spirit  may  be  sa-^ 
ved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  jfesus  ;  so  that  the  person's  good  is 
to  be  intended  by  it,  that  he  may  be  humbled,  brought  to  re- 
pentance, and  afterwards  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church. 

*  JuMtin  MarUfr  teUt4he  JevB,  {Fid.  ejunl  Colloq.  cum  Tryph.)  that  the  church, 
in  Idi  time,  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  /  xohich  Euteiriut  {in  ihtt.  EccIcm.  lAb.  IV.  cap. 
17.)  takct  notice  of,  and,  doubtlett  believed  it  to  be  true  in  fict,  though  it  be  very 
much  quettimied  whether  tftere  -mere  any  mch  thing  in  tfte  fourth  century,  in  vhich 
he  Uxed.  Gregory  J^y»»en,  and  Baaii,  ttho  lived  a  little  after  Eutebiut,  ataert,  that 
there  -mere  many  mraclet  vrought  in  the  third  century,  by  Gregory  of  JVeo-ceaarea^ 
fir  which  reaton  he  is  coifed  Thatunatttrgut ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
fmght  be  imposed  on  m  some  things,  which  they  relate  cof teeming  him,  especially  when 
they  compare  him  vath  the  apostles,  and  ancient  propheis^  not  excepting  Moses  him^ 
9e!fin  this  respect ;  and,  it  is  certain,  many  things  are  related,  of  his  miracles,  wJdch 
teem  toofabtdous  to  obtain  credit;  yet  there  is  ground  enough,  from  all  that  they  say, 
$o  suppose  that  he  wrought  some,  and  that  therefore,  in  his  time,  they  were  not  whoUy 
etaaed,  {Fid.  Greg.  JSTyss.  in  cit.  Greg.  Thtmm.  and  Basil  de  Sp.  Sonet,  cap.  29.) 
Atui  Origen  ajfinns,  that,  in  his  time,  the  C/nistians  had  a  power  to  perform  many 
miraculous  cures,  and  to  foretell  things  to  come,  {Vid  UbLj.  centr.  Cels.)  Koj  fit 
t^n  *nt  tiyM  mmtx  Jlnufial^i  ^ntf*  ^TUirm  em(ilAi  ifnrsiuet  iiufjioftt  mu  m\xitc  tesus 
tmlv^jtei  jMi  cfsto-i  ma,  aaja.  to  Qojifxa.  ta  K<iyi  ^nft  fjuMjahm,  If  this  had  not  been  true, 
Celatu,  who  wanted  neither  malice,  nor  a  will  to  oppose,  would  certainly  fiave  de- 
tected the  fallacy.  And  TertuUian,  {Vid.  Jipoiagtt.  cap.  23.)  appeala  to  it  for  the 
proof  of  the  Christian  religion,  offering  to  lay  hia  life  and  reputation  at  atake,  if  the 
Christiana^  wfien  publicly  calling  upon  <?«</,  did  not  cure  those  who  vferr  postefsed 
Titth  derila. 
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Thus  we  have  considered  the  general  description  of  a  church, 
the  matter  and  form  thereof,  and  the  power  granted  them  of 
receiving  persons  into,  or  excluding  tiiem  from  communion* 
Now  from  hence  we  may  infer, 

]«/,  That  nearness  of  habitation,  how  much  soever  it  tbslj 
contribute  to  answer  some  ends  of  church-communion,  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  those  who  live  many  miles  distant  from 
^ach  other,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  persons  church-mem- 
bers, or  to  give  them  a  right  to  the  privileges  that  attend  such 
a  relation*  Parochial  churches  have  no  foundation  in  scripture, 
for  they  want  both  the  matter  and  form  of  a  church ;  nor  are 
they  any  other  than  a  human  constitution- 
s' The  scripture  gives  no  account  of  the  church,  as  Na* 
tional  or  Provincial ;  and  therefore,  though  persons  have  a  right 
to  many  civil  privileges,  as  bom  in  particular  nations,,  or  pro- 
vinces, it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  they  are  professedly 
subjects  to  Christ,  or  united  together  in  the  bonds  of  the  gos- 
pel. Therefore  if  a  church,  that  stales  itself  National,  excludes 
persons  from  its  communion,  whether  it  be  for  real  or  suppo* 
sed  crimes,  it  takes  away  that  right  which  it  had  no  power  to 
confer,  but  what  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  men,  which  are 
very  distinct  from  those  which  Christ  has  given  to  his  churches. 
And  this  leads  us, 

5.  To  consider  the  government  of  the  church,  by  those  offi- 
cers which  Christ  has  appointed  therein.  Tyranny  and  anarchy 
are  extremes,  inconsistent  with  the  good  oi'  civil  society,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  arc  sufficiently  fenced  against 
by  the  government  which  Christ  has  established  in  his  church: 
he  has  appointed  officers  to  secure  the  peace  and  order  thereof, 
and  has  liniittd  their  power,  and  given  directions  that  concern 
the  I'xercise  thereof,  that  so  it  may  be  governed  without  op- 
pression, its  religious  rights  maintained,  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  mutual  edification  of  its  members  hereby  promoted. 

We  have  already  considered  those  extraordinary  officers 
which  Christ  set  over  the  gospel-church,  when  it  was  first  con- 
stituted, namely,  the  apostles  and  evangelists :  (a)  But,  besides 


(a)  **  1  iic  ATccoxrc  is  .in  extr.'u>rdmarv  ambassador  of  Christ.  He  was  contnii*- 
sioneil  for  cxtiaordmarv  purpoatrs.  Like  the  ^iieruls  of  a  victorious  army,  the 
apostles  -xcrcised,  in  the  nuiuo  of  their  Kinp,  authority  thn)Ughout  all  part^of 
th<:  vanquished  empire,  until  the  regular  magistracy  Was  orj^onized  and  fulU  set- 
tled. Th)»y  have  no  succesBors  in  this  re.sp<.rt.  TJic  preijj)>  tei'  is  fid  J}-  competent 
to  all  ordinary  admin  stratiotis.  In  rt-Ution  to  such  cases,  the  ajx^stlcs  Uicni- 
selves  are  no  more  UkiH  presbyters.  1  Pet.  v.  1. 

Church  (pvemment  is  subordinate  to  evant^lic  doctrine.  Tlie  power  fi^iven  In 
the  apostles,  was  intended  solely  for  Rulj.4erricnoy  to  their  pieachinfi^.  2  C<»r.  xiii. 
8.  Teaching  is  tlie  faghett  digmtvi  m  the  church,  bt-causc  it  is  the  most  useful  and 
laborious  service.  Preaching  whs  the  principal  work  of  the  apostles.  The  ambi- 
tion of  prelates  has  inverted  this  dixine  order    Prearhipn:  is  the  meanest  acrvire 
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these,  there  9re  others  which  he  has  given  to  hit  churches;  aod 
ib^se  either  such  as  are  appoimed  to  bear  rule,  more  espeoiaUy, 
in  what  respects  the  promoting  their  fuith  and  order,  who  are 
st}'led  Pastors  and  Eiders ;  of  others,  who  have  the  oversight 
«f  the  secular  affiiirs  of  the  church,  and  the  trust  of  providing 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor  coimnitted  to  them,  who  ai^ 
called  Deacons. 

Conceraing  the  former  of  these,,  to  wic,  Pastors  and  SUers^ 
we»  often  read  of  them,  in  the  New  Testament :  nevertheless, 
all  are  not  agreed  in  their  sentiments,  as  to  one  particular  re- 
lating hereunto,  namely,  whether  the  ^^klers  spoken  of  in  scrip- 
ture are  distinct  officers  from  Pastors ;  or,  whether  Christ  haa 
appointed  two  sorts  of  them,  to  wit,  preaching  and  ruling  £1- 
dicrs  f  Some  think  the  apostle  distinguishes  between  them,  whe* 


in  the  popish  and  episcopal  churchetf.  It  is  merely  subservient  to  the  gov<^. 
roent  of  bkshops  and  uf  popes.  The  bishops  exalt  the  mean  above  the  end.  Go- 
ferament  is,  with  them,  tlie  princ^Hd  part  of  religion.  To  be  m  power  b  nom 
dignified  than  to  edity. 

Apostolic  authority  was  founded  upon  apoetolic  gifts.  God  was  the  author  of 
bothy  and  both  were  subservient  tu  teaching.  NoTie  can  pretend  to  a  succession 
of  apostolic  power,  without  a  succession  of  the  gifts  which  qualified  for  it. 

.  The  evangelists  were  extraordinary  ministers.  As. ordained  presbyters,  thnr 
exercised  thcoidinar>'  power  of  the  pastor.  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Their  principal  worfe 
was  teaching,  and  organizing  chui'dics,  by  apostolic  direction*  The  ordinary 
ministers  stood  in  need  of  this  assistance.  l*hcy  had  not,  as  >'et,  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  in  >vhting.  The  evangelists,  in  part,  supplied  this  delect.  Timo- 
thy would  have  been,  to  the  churches  which  he  visited,  what  the  episUca  sent  to 
him  by  Paul,  are  to  us — a  directory  upon  which  we  may  depend. 

E^witoToc  IS  a  name  of  office.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  synagogue  {m,  fCha- 
^•n,  €v«rseer.)  Mnimonides  de  Sanhed.  Cap.  4.  describes  him,  as  *<  the  presbyter 
who  labours  in  word  and  doctrine/'  Hishop  and  presbyter^  or,'  at  our  trwUhh 
lion  sometimes  reads,  overneers  and  elders,  are  dinercat  names  of  the  same  oifi- 
cer.  Acts  xz.  ir-r28.  Presbyter  is  expressive  of  the  authority,  and  cpiscopos,  of 
the  duty,  of  the  pastor. 

The  angel  of  the  church  is  analogous  to  the  SELHI-JEBUB  of  the  s^-nigogu& 

The  ")122f  T]'*i\!fi  was  the  minister  whose  ofllice  it  was  publicly  to  read  and  explain 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  duties  of  the  christi^  minister  may  be  knawn, 
by  the  names  given  to  liim  in  the  acr'^turcs.  The  names  which  aye  divinely  giveii 
to  men,  are  ahvuys  expressive  of  some  important  article  of  their  conduct  and 
character.  JPretdtfier  is  a  term  of  power,  and  points  out  the  ruier;  pitHor  points 
uut  a  public  purveyor  of  spiritual  provisums  fur  th^  church ;  k^shop,  the  spiritual 
inspector  of  tlie  state  of  the  congregation ;  teacher^  the  public  itutructor  of  the 
congregation ;  and  angel^  the  meateitger  of  God  tti  men.  All  these  chamctcrs  tmite 
in  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  By  euch  of  tlicse  names  is  he  known  in  the  scrip- 
tures. 

Attmuioc,  and  its  parent  Qreek  verb,  are  deriveil  fiom  the  Hebrew  [ro,  to  minis- 
ter. Diaconos,  is  one  who  renders  a  service.  It  is  applied,  m  the  New  1*estament« 
to  the  Redeemer  himself.  Rom.  xv.  8.— To  any  religious  worshipper.  John  xii.  26. 
—To  women  useful  in  religious  concerns.  Rom.  xvi.  1.— To  civil  rulers.  Ron>. 
xiii.  4. — ^I'o  all  ministers  of  reli^ion^  whether  estra^rdin^  as  apostlesy  or  onli- 
aary  pastors.  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  Acts  i.  14.  Col.  i.  7. 

Every  person,  public  or  private,  male  or  female,  who  renders  any  service  to  ano- 
ther, is  a  deaeen.  But,  besi<lPA  this  general  use  of  the  word,  it  is  a  term  ofoffite, 
in  the  churp)^  *'  M'Lwio*8  Kivi.  Cat. 
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he  sayt.  Let  the  elderit  tfiitftule  well  be  counted  ivorthy  oj  drw 
hie  honour^  eapecialiy  those  who  labour  in  the  -u^ord  and  4ioclrhe, 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  the  double  honour  here  intended  seems  to  be  nit 
oniv  civil  respect,  but  maintenance,  as  appears  from  the  follow* 
ing  words.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  thi 
corn ;  and  the  labourer  is  -worthy  of  his  retvard.  Now  ibex 
suppose  that  this  maintenance  belongs  only  to  such  as  labour  m 
word  and  doctrine^  and  not  to  those  other  Elders,  who  are  slid 
to  rule  well;  th«refore  there  are  elders  that  ru/e  iveil^  disdnct 
from  those  that  labour  in  word  and  doctrine. 

Others,  indeed,  think,  that  the  apostle,  in  this  text  speab 
only  of  die  latter  sort,  and  then  the  stress  of  his  argument  b 
laid  principally  on  die  word  Labouring^  q.  d*  Let  every  ooe 
who  preaches  the  gospel,  and  presides  over  the  church,  have 
that  honour  conferred  on  him  that  is  his  due  ;  but  let  this  be 
c;reater  in  proportion  to  the  pains  and  diligence  that  he  expresses 
ior  the  church's  edification. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  think,  since  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  society,  and  not  in  the  least  repugnant  to  any  thing  we 
read,  in  scripture,  concerning  the  office  of  an  Elder,  that,  in 
case  of  emergency,  when  the  necessity  of  the  church  requires 
it,  or  when  the  work  of  preaching  and  ruling  is  too  much  for  a 
Pastor,  the  church  being  very  numerous,  it  is  advisable  that 
some  should  be  chosen  from  among  themselves  to  assist  him 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  government  and  performing  some 
branches  of  his  office,  distinct  from  that  of  preaching,  which 
these  are  not  called  to  do,  as  not  being  qualified  for  it :  these 
are  helpers  or  assistants  in  government;  and  their  office  may 
have  in  it  a  very  great  expediency,  as  in  the  multitude  of  coud- 
sellers  there  is  safctv,  and  the  direction  and  advice  of  those 
who  are  men  of  prudence  and  esteem  in  the  church,  will  bf 
very  conducive  to  maintain  its  peace  and  order :  but  I  cannot 
think  that  this  office  is  necessary  in  smaller  churches,  in  which 
the  Pastors  need  not  their  assistance.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak 
concerning  the  office  of  a  Pastor,  which  consists  of  two  bran- 
ches, namely,  preaching  the  word,  and  administring  die  sacra- 
ments on  the  one  hand ;  and  performing  the  office  of  a  ruling 
Elder  on  the  other. 

1*/,  We  may  consider  him  as  qualified  and  called  to  preach 
the  gospel.  This  is  an  honourable  and  important  work,  and  has 
alwavs  been  reckoned  so,  bv  those  who  have  had  anv  conctro 
for  the  promoting  the  glor)'  of  God  in  the  world.  The  apobtif 
Paul  was  verv  thankful  to  Christ  that  he  conferred  this  honoiii 
upon  him,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  he  counted  him  fatthfu- 
and  put  him  into  the  minislnj^  chap.  i.  12.  and  elsewhere  hf 
concludes,  that  it  is  neccssuiy,  that  they,  M'ho  engage  in  this 
work,  be  8CT>t  by  God  :  HoW'  sfuil!  thctj  preach  e,\Tef>t  then  h^ 
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^cntf  Rom.  x.  15.  This  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the 
pastoral-office,  as  much  as  speech  is  necessary  to  an  orator^  or 
conduct  to  a  governor :  nevertheless,  a  person  may  be  employ- 
ed, in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who  is  not  a  pastor ;  these  may 
be  reckoned,  if  they  discharge  the  work  they  are  called  to, 
faithfully,  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  a  valuable  part  of  the 
church's  treasure ;  yet  considered  as  distinct  from  Pastors,  they 
are  not  reckoned  among  its  ofncers*  This  is  a  subject  that  very 
well  deserves  our  consideration :  but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  an 
account  elsewhere  ^  of  the  qualifications  and  call  of  ministers 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  the  maimer  in  which  this  is  to  be  done, 
we  pass  it  oyt^r,  at  present,  and  proceed, 

2diy^  To  consider  a  minister,  as  invested  in  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  so  related  to  a  particular  church.  The  characters  by 
which  such,  who  are  called  to  it,  arc  described,  in  the  New 
Testament,  besides  that  of  a  Pastor,  are  a  Bishop  or  Overseer, 
A  Presbyter  or  Elder,  who  labours  in  word  and  doctrine. 

The  world,  it  is  certain,  is  very  much  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments about  this  matter,  some  concluding  that  a  Bishop  is  not 
only  distinct  from,  but  superior,  both  in  order  and  degree  to 
those  'who  are  styled  Presbyters  or  Elders ;  whereas,  others 
think,  that  there  is  cither  no  dilTcrencc  between  them,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  is  not  so  great,  as  that  they  should  be  reckoned 
distinct  officers  in  a  church.  The  account  we  have,  in  scrip- 
ture, of  this  matter  seems  to  be  somewhat  different  from  what 
were  the'  sentiments  of  the  church  in  following  ages.  Some- 
times we  read  of  several  Bishops  in  one  church  :  thus  the  apos- 
tle, writing  to  tlie  church  at  Philipp'i,  directs  his  episde  to  the 
Bishops  and  Deacons,  Phil.  i.  1.  and  elsewhere  he  seems  to  call 
the  same  persons  Bishops  and  Elders,  or  Presbj-ters ;  for  it  is 
said,  that  he  sent  to  Ephtsus,  antl  callcil  together  the  Elders  of 
the  churchy  Acts  xx.  17.  and  advises  thtni  to  take  heed  to  them- 
sehesj  and  to  all  the  flock  over  rv/iorn  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  Overseersj  or  Bishops,  vtr.  28.  and,  at  another  time,  he 
charges  Titus  to  ordain  ciders^  or  Presbyters,  in  every,  city  ;  and 
then  gives  the  character  of  those  whom  he  was  to  ordain,  bid- 
-ding  him  take  care  that  they  were  blameless,  and  had  other 
qualifications,  necessary  for  this  office ;  and,  in  assigning  ^  rea- 
son for  this,  he  adds.  For  a  Bishop  mt/stlfe  blameless^  &c.  whert, 
it  is  plain,  the  word  Elder  and  Bishop  are  indifferently  used 
by  him,  as  respecting  the  same  person.  And  the  apostle  Peter 
1  Pet.  V.  1.  addresses  himself  to  the  Elders  of  the  churches,  to 
whom  he  writes,  staling  himself  an  Elder  together  with  themi\ 
and,  besides  this,  a  witness  of  the  suflftrings  of  Christy  which 
was  his  character,  as  an  apostle.  And  hei  exhorts  them  to  p^- 
fcrm  the  office  of  Bishops,  or  Overseers,  \  as  the  word,  which 

^   See  Qne»t.  clviii.  cjix.  f  w^wftrCvlif'.^.  i  trtaxc^/li;. 
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wc  render  Taking-  the  Ovcraij^/it^  signifies;  from  whciicc  il  i?- 
evident,  that  Elders  and  Presbytors  had  the  character  ol' 
Bishops,  from  the  work  ihey  were  to  perform. 

Moreover,  that  venerable  assembly,  that  met  at  Jerusalem^ 
to  discuss  an  impoitant  qucsrtion  brought  before  them  by  Paul 
md  Barnabas,  is  said  to  consist  nf  the  Apostles  and  Elders, 
Acts  XV.  6.  No^',  if  Bifdiops  hud  been,  not  only  distinct  from, 
but  a  superior  oitlcr  to  that  of  F.ldcrs,  they  would  have  been 
here  mentioned  as  such,  and^doubttcss,  have  met  together  wicti 
them ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  included  in  the  gene- 
ral character  of  Elders.  Some  think,  that  the  same  persons  are 
called  Bishops,  because  they  had  the  oversight  of  their  respec- 
tive churches ;  and  Elders,  because  thev  were  qualified  for  this 
Work,  by  that  age  and  expc-riimce  which  they  had,  for  the  most 
part  arrivcil  to ;  as  the  word  Elder  signifies  not  only  one  that 
is  invested  in  an  office,*  but  one  who,  by  reason  of  his  age, 
and  that  wisdom  that  often  attends  it,  is  fitted  to  discharge  it, 
1  Tim.  V.  1. 

We  read  nothing  in  scripture,  of  Diocesan  churches,  or 
Bishops  over  them,  how  much  soever  this  was  pleaded  for  in 
many  following  ages ;  and  they,  who  maintain  this  argument, 
generally  have  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
ehurch-historians,  which,  were  the  proofs,  taken  from  thence, 
more  strong  and  conclusive  than  they  arc,  would  not  be  aufli- 
eient  to  support  the  divine  right  thereof.  I  shall  not  enlarge  on 
this  particular  bninch  of  the  controversy,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  handled  with  a  i;rcat  deal  of  learning  and  judgment,  by 
many  others,!  who  rei'cr  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
three  first  centuries,  to  prove  that  churches  were  no  larger  in 
those  limes  than  one  person  could  have  the  oversight  of,  and 
that  these  chose  their  own  Bishops.  Some  think,  indeed,  that 
there  is  ground  to  conclude,  from  what  we  find  in  the  writings 
ef  Ignatius,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  Fathers  in  these 
ages,  that  there  was  a  superiority  of  Bishops  to  Presbyters,  at 
least,  in  cKj:;ret*,  though  not  in  order;  and  that  the  Presbyter 
performed  all  the  branches  of  that  work,  that  properly  belonged 
to  Bishops,  only  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  done  with  their 
leave,  or  by  their  order,  or  in  iheir  absence ;  and  there  being 
several  Elders  in  the  same  church,  when  a  Bishop  died,  one  of" 
those  were  ready  to  succeed  hiui  in  that  office. 

Some,  indeed,  speak  of  the  church  as  Parochial,  and  contra- 
distinguished from  Diocesan ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
appear,  by  their  writings,  that  these  Parochial  churches  had 

■f  iSVc*  Caiflffrxso^fl Mtnr.  Damnc.  Jntnrson\  fimdamentah of  the  Uiet^orchu  rr. 
tinri:tcdf  Forreater* a  hierarc)tic.iil  hi,fhop*s  rlaim^  ^c.  and  Clas'kson*9  no  e^-iilmr^  h- 
ifiotV-P''*  ch.H^che^  ■  and  his  di^r^.'^ou  cKu-tzhei.  ;.&•  v^f  d'scov^r^d,  €/r 
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any  other  bond  of  union,  but  nearness  of  habitation,  I  cannot 
90  readily  conclude,  that  their  church-state  depended  princi- 
pally on  this  political  circumstance ;  but  rather  that  Christians 
thought  it  most  convenient  for  such  to  enter  into  a  church-rela- 
tion, who,  by  reason  of  the  nearness  of  their  situation  to  each 
other,  could  better  perform  the  duties  that  were  incumbent  on 
them,  pursuant  hereunto. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  from  several  things  oc- 
casionally mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  that  the  church  admitted 
none  into  its  communion,  but  those  whom  they  judged  quali- 
fied for  it,  and  that  not  only  by  understanding  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  but  by  a  conversation  becoming  their  profession 
thereof;  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  that  they  remained  in 
a  state  of  probation,  being  admitted  to  attend  on  the  prayers 
and  instructions  of  the  church,  but  ordered  to  withdraw  before 
the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  :  these  are  sometimes  call- 
.  ed  Hearers  by  Cyprian ;  at  other  times.  Candidates,  but  most 
commonly  Catechumens.  And  there  were  persons  appointed 
not  only  to  instruct  them  but  to  examine  what  proficiency  they 
made  in  religion,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  the 
church.  In  this  state  of  trial  they  continued  generally  two  or 
three  years  "^j  such  care  they  took  that  persons  might  not  de- 
ceive tliemselves,  and  the  church,  by  joining  in  communion 
with  it,  without  having  those  qualifications  that  are  necessary 
thereunto.  This  is  very  different  from  parochial  churches,  as 
understood  and  defended  by  many  in  our  day.  Therefore 
when  churches  were  called  parishes,  in  the  three  first  centuries, 
it  was  only  a  circumstantial  description  thereof. 

In  every  one  of  these  churches  there  was  one  who  was  call- 
ed a  bishop,  or  overseer,  with  a  convenient  number  of  elders 
<»*  presbyters;  and  it  is  observed,  by  that  learned  writer 
but  now  referred  to,  that  these  churches,  at  Qrst,  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  city,  or 
village,  in  which  they  were  situate,  each  of  which  wa,s  under 
the  care,  or  oversight,  of  its  respective  pastor,  or  bishop. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  church,  naore  especially,  in  the 
three  first  centuries :  but,  if  we  descend  a  little  lower  to  the 
fourth  century,  we  shall  find  that  the  government  thereof  was 
very  much  altered,  when  it  arrived  to  a  peaceable  and  flour- 
ishing state;  then,  indeed,  the  bishops  had  the  oversight  of 
of  larger  diocesses,  than  they  had  before,  which  proceeded 
from  the  aspiring  temper   of  particular  persons -j,  who  were 

*  See  ClarhnnU  priwutive  ejntcopacy^  ^h^p.  7.  in  whick  he  obtervett  that  it  toas 
decreed,  by  tome  councUsy  that  they  should  continue  in  thit  state  of  probation,  at  featf, 
two  or  three  yeart ;  and  tfuit  Augtutin  contimied  to  long  a  Catechtim^,  at  appear.^ 
from  the  accoumt  that  Father  grvet  ofldt  age,  ivhefi  converted  to  ChritHaniUi^  niit\ 
afierwurdt  receifved  into  the  church  by  Ambrose, 
.    t  -See  Piimitive  EpiftropacVf  Page  189— J  97. 
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not  content  till  they  had  added  some  neighbourwg  parishes  ts 
their  0¥m,  and  %o  their  churches  became  very  large,  till  they 
extended  themselves  over  whole  provinces*  But  even  this 
was  complained  of  by  some,  as  an  abuse ;  which  .occasioned 
Chr)'sostom  so  frequently  to  insist  on  the  inconvenience  of  bish- 
ops having  churches  too  large  for  them  to  take  the  oversight 
of,  and  not  so  much  regarding  the  qualifications  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  over  whom  they  presided ;  and  he  signifies  his 
earnest  desire,  that  those  under  his  care  might  rather  excel  ia 
piety,  than  in  number,  as  it  would  be  an  expedient  for  his  bet- 
ter discharging  the  work  committed  to  him  *• 

Thus  concerning  the  character  and  distinction  of  the  pastors 
of  churches,  together  with  the  form  of  the  chui-ch  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christiunit)*^ ;  and  what  is  observed,  by  many,  concern- 
ing the  agreement  and  difference  which  there  was  between  bi- 
shops and  presbyters :  but  this  has  been  so  largely  insisted  on, 
by  many  who  have  written  on  both  sides  the  question,  and  the 
controversy  turning  very  much  on  critical  remarks  made  on 
some  occasional  passages,  taken  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, without  recourse  to  scripture ;  it  is  therefore  less  neces- 
sar)',  or  agreeable  to  our  present  design,  to  enlarge  on  that 
head :  however,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  those  who  have 
written  in  defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  Jerom,  Aueustin,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
$om,  in  the  Fourth  Century;  and,  in  some  following  ages, 
0edulius,  Primatius,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  have  all 
held  the  identity  of  both  name  and  order  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters in  the  primitive  church  f.  Jerom,  in  particular,  is  more 
express  on  this  subject  than  any  of  them,  and  proves  it  from 
some  arguments  taken  from  scripture,  which  speak  of  the  dis- 
tinction th2tt  there  was  between  them,  as  being  the  result  of 
those  divisions,  by  which  the  peace  and  order  of  the  church 
was  broken,  and  that  it  was  no  other  than  an  human  constitu- 
tion, (a)    This  opinion  of  Jerom  is  largely  defended  by  a 

*  Sde  Clarkton*s  Pritmtive  Epitcopacy^  chap.  8.  in  which  he  refm  H  trternl 
placeff  in  the  -wHtingt  of  that  excelUnt  Father,  to  the  iamepurpom, 
f  See  StiUin^feet  Irefi.  Page  276. 
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(a)  "  More  than  fourteen  hmdred  yeart  age  the  superiority  of  the  Prelate!  to 
Presbyters  was  attncked,  in  the  most  direct  and  open  manner,  ag  having^  no  mi- 
thority  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriftt.  The  banner  of  opposition  was  raised  not  by 
a  mean  and  obsctire  declaimer ;  but  by  a  most  consummate  Theoltogian.  ^  By  one 
"  who,  in  the  judgement  of  Erasmus,  was,  withottt  controversy  by  far  the  most 
<•  learned  and  motit.  eloquent  of  all  the  Cliristians ;  and  the  prince  of  Chrutian 
»«  Divines."*— By  the  illustrious  Jerome.f 

•  We  iinoce  the  word*  of  one  who  was  assuredly  no  friend  to  oar  cause,  vid.  Cave,  Hit,  Litt, 
Script:  Eccle».p  171.  Ed   1720.  Fol. 

t  Pro9|ier.  who  was  nearly  his  cotemporary,  calls  him  magitter  mendi :  i.  e.  the  teacher  Ul 
the  workL   /^. 


led  writer  *^  whu  shews  that  it  is  agreeable  to  tke  senti- 
-jmsnta  of  other  Fathers,  who  lived  before  and  after  him.  Thus 

*   rid.MmdeLApol.pr9Seni.Hi€rm. 


■  Thus  he  lays  down  both  doctrine  and  fact  relative  to  the  gtn'etiiineiit  of  the 
church,  in  hit  coromenury  on  Titus  i.  5. 

7*hat  ttuu  thovldett  ordjin  Pretbiftert  in  every  cify,  at  J  had  apfminted  thee:*'^ 
*'  What  soK  of  Presbyters  ou^it  to  be  ordained  he  shows  afterwards, — ffofof  As 
"  bhmeleat,  the  kuibaud  of  one  wife,  &c.  and  then  adds,  ybr  a  bithop  imat  be  bhsme^ 
"  le»M  at  the  Reward  of  God,  ftc.  A  Pretlnfter,  therefore,  is  the  oaime  ts  a  Buimf  .- 
**  and  before  there  were,  by  tke  irutigatio7i  of  the  devil,  parties  In  religion ;  and  it 
**  was  said  among'  different  people,  I  aim  of  Paiif,  and  I  ofApoUos^  and  I  of  Ce^ 
**  phaa,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  joint  eounoel  of  the  Prc»byter§.  Biit 
^'afterwards,  when  everyone  accounted  those  whom  ho  baptized  as  belonging* 
**  to  lumself  and  not  to  Christ,  it  was  decreed  throughout  the  whole  worldi  that  ooe, 
**  chosen  from  amonr  the  Presbyters,  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  tliat  the 
'"  whole  can:  of  the  cnurcii  should  be  committed  to  him,  and  the  seeds  of  schisms 
*  taken  away* 

**  Should  any  one  think  that  this  is  my  private  opinion,  and  not  the  doctrine  of 
'*  the  scriptures,  let  him  ittad  the  words  of  the  apostles  in  his  epistle  to  the  Plii- 
**  lippians ;  *  Puul  und  Timotlietis,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints 
"  in  Ctirist  Jesus  wliich  arc  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons,'  &c.  Fbi- 
**  Lippi,  is  a  single  city  of  Macedonia ;  and  certainly  in  one  city  there  could  not 
"  be  several  bishops  as  the}-  arc  now  styled ;  but  as  they,  at  that  time,  calted  the 
"  Tery  same  persons  bishops  v/hom  they  calU-d  Presbyters,  the  Apostle  has  spo- 
"  ken  without  distinction  of  bishops  as  Presbyters. 

**  Should  this  matter  yet  appear  doubtful  to  any  one,  unless  it  be  proved  by  ah 
*'  additional  testimony  ;*it  is  written  in  the  acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when  Fanl 
*'  had  come  to  Miletum,  he  sent  to  Eplicsus  and  called  the  Pn&byters  of  that 
*'  church,  oik!  among  other  things  said  to  them, '  take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to 
^  all  the  flock  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  Bishops.*  'i*ake  partico- 
**  lar  notice,  that  callmg^  the  Pbisbttibs  of  the  single  city  of  Ephesus*  he  after- 
'*  wards  names  the  same  persons  Bishofs."  After  further  quotations  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  Peter,  he  proceeds :  "  Our  mtention  in  these 
**  remarks  is  to  show  that,  among  the  ancients,  Presbyters  and  Bishops  isere  m 
**  vuT  SAMk.  But  that  bt  uttli  akd  umc^  that  the  plants  of  dissensions 
**  might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  concern  wus  devolved  upon  an  individuid.  As 
"  the  Presbyters,  tlicrefore,  know  that  they  ate  subjected,  bt  ths  cvstox  of  tik 
-'  CHURCH,  to  him  who  is  set  over  them ;  so  let  the  Bishops  know,  that  they  are 
**  greater  than  Presbyters  mobe  bt  crsToirf,  than  by  astt  bxak  Atrommmn  of 
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•  w  Qpi  qnali*  Pre«b>  rer  debr»t  ordinarl,  in  criise<|iimtibiu  dliaerent  hoe  ait :  SI  quit  i 
criminr.  unius  uxoris  vtr."  rr  cetera :  \H}%t^ji  hXn  it.  *'  Opoitct.  n.  Eplwopnm  line  crimine esse* 
tanauam  Dei  ditpensatorcm."  Ulrm  est  cryrp  Prr«byter.  qui  ct  Ept^copoi,  et  anCeqaam  diaMi 
iuttimtu,  ttodta  in  reli^iooc  fierent..et  diceretai  in  populit:  '■  Ejro  torn  PanlL  ego  Apollo*  ego 
autem  Cephs :"  cvmmtmi  Prcttytgrerum  ccmiliv  ecclestc  cubernalmitur.  Pottqnan  vero  unns- 

3ui»que  roi,  qooi  iKqitiuverat.  91101  potatMt  e<«,  non  Chnid:  in  toto  srhi  iSeriium  ett.  «f  vwtu 
i  Prtt^trri*  tlictut  superptturrtnr  ceteH*,  ad  quern  tmnit  scciottM  cvm  psrtinsrtt  et  Mchboia- 
tnm  temina  tolierentur.  Puitet  aliquin  non  tcri|ituraram,  led  iiostrAni,  esse  lententiam  Epiaropam 
et  Pmbytervm  QBDm  esse;  et  aliud ctatii, aliud  rste  nonien  officii;  rele](at  Apostoli  ad  PhUlp- 
DOiwes  verba  dicentii:  Paalm  et  I'imoChna  scrvl  Jena  Chtitti*  offlnii>ns  sancds  in  Chrtslo 
Jesa,  qoi  snnt  f'}iiHp|>i^,  cum  Cplscopii  et  Uiaconi*.  f^ratia  volifo  et  pas,  et  reltqua.  Philippi  mm 
r»t  orbs  Macedonia  et  certe  in  uin  civiute  filurtt  ut  nimcnpantnr*  Episcopi  ttts  mm  p§Nnmi. 
Sv-d  qala  eudm  Epitcop^  illo  tempore  quos  ec  Pretty tero*  a^llabSdit,  pixmterea  indifferenter  de 
Kpiicopla  quasi  4e  Prcsliycrrin  rst  locutun.  Adhac  hoc  alkui  videatuf  ambiKnam,  nisi  ahirro  tes- 
tiiiionio  eomprobetar.  In  Actibus  AposmkH-um  scripnum  est,  quod  cam  venisset  Apottolos  Mile- 
tum. miaerit  Ephetum.  rt  vncaverit  PresbTtrrm  eccsleai«  ejusdem,  qoUHH  postea  inter  catera 
Kit  locatut:  mttaidite  xobi*.  et  omni  iregi  in  quo  vot  Spiritui  eanctiu  poeuit  Epitrspoe,  paecsre 
eccleuum  Dumini  guam  acquitivit  p»r  tangninfm  num.  Ec  hoc  dlUxenriu^  fbtcnratr,  quo  niodo 
iiMf Ki  civitmti*  Kphesi  Prefbytercs  vocans  postea  ^^ftdem  Epiecsfot  diaerit-Htfc  propterea,  nt 
ostencieremns  opmd  vsteru  eosdein  tuiste  Pre^bvteros  ^im^  et  K^^iscopos.  Paulatim  vero.  nt  dit- 
«*nninnitm  phmtaria  e\'elleretitur.  «id  tmurn  onnem  solic itndinem esse delatam.— Stent erco  Pres- 
byter! S'.iuni  m  ex  eccletim  ccnnetudine  eu  qni  'isi  proimsiros  Foerir.  eMe  sobiectns.  ita  Epbcopk 
noverint  s«  mugit  ctmnutudsM  quam  dispttitioni*  dnmimem  teritato,  Presbyterit  esse  reagom. 
Biervnymi  Cctu  :  tu  Tit:  1  1.  0//  Titu  \l.  p.  IW.ri.  Victorii,  Parity  KHS.  Fbl. 
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concemiiig  a  pastor,  as  styled  a  bishop  or  presbyter  ;  we  shall 
now  consider  nini  as  invested  in  his  office,  wliereby  he  becomes 
related  to  a  particular  church  of  Christ.    That  no  one  is  pas- 


He  pumics  the  tMine  argtiment,  with  gnat  point,  in  his  fiiinous  Epistle  to 
Evii|!frius,  asserting  and  proving  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in  the  bef^nning  vA 
during  the  Apostles*  tlays,  a  Bishop  and  a  Presbyter  were  the  same  thing.  He 
then  goes  on :  **  As  to  the  fact,  that  ArrsBWABDS,  one  was  blkctsd  to  presidr 
"  over  the  rest,  this  was  done  as  a  remedy  against  schism ;  lest  every  one  drmw- 
"  ing  his  proselytes  to  himself,  should  rend  the  church  of  Christ.  For  even  at 
"  AtexandriSi,  from  the  Evangelist  Mark  to  the  Bishops  Heraclas  and  Dkmysiua, 
"  the  Presbyters  always  chose  one  of  their  number,  placed  him  m  a  superior  sta- 
"  tion,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Bisbbp :  in  tlie  same  manner  as  if  an  armvshoukl 
"  WAKB  an  emperor ;  or  the  deacons  should  choose  from  among  themselves,  one 
"  whom  they  Knew  tu  be  particularly  active,  and  should  call  him  axcb-deacov. 
"  For,  excepting  ordination,  what  is  done  by  a  Bishop,  which  mav  not  be  done  by 
"  a  Presbyter }  Nor  is  it  to  be  supjiosed,  that  the  church  shoulcf  be  one  thing  at 
*'  Rome,  and  another  in  all  the  world  besides.  Both  Prance  and  Britain,  and  Af- 
'*  rica,  and  Persia,  and  the  East,  and  India,  and  all  the  barbarous  nations  wor- 
"  ship  one  Christ,  observe  one  rule  of  truth.  If  vou  demand  author-ty,  the  globe 
"  is  greater  than  a  city.  Wherever  a  Bishop  shall  be  found,  whether  at  Rome,  or 
"  Eugubium,  or  X^Mistantinople,  or  Khegium,  or  Alexandria,  or  Twiis,  he  has 
**  the  same  pretensions,  the  same  priesthood."* 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Episcopacy,  by  a  Father  whom 
the  Episcopalians  themselves  admit  to  have  been  the  most  able  and  learned  man 
of  his  age ;  and  how  contradictory  ii  is  to  their  own  account,  the  reader  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive,  when  he  shall  have  followed  us  through  an  analysis  of  its 
several  parts. 

1.  Jbboxb  expressly  denies  the  superiority  of  Bishops  to  Presbyters,  by  ditim 
right.  To  prove  nis  assertion  on  this  nead,  he  goes  directly  to  the  scriptures;  and 
argues,  as  the  advocates  of  parity  do,  from  the  interchangeable  titles  of  Bishop 
and  Presbyters ;  from  the  directions  given  to  them  without  the  least  intimation 
of  difference  in  their  authority ;  and  from  the  Jtoreers  of  Presbyters,  undisputed 
in  liis  day. 

2.  Jebomb  states  il  as  an  historical  ftict^  that,  in  the  orifi^inal  constitution  of  the 
cIhutIi,  before  the  devil  hud  us  mucii  influence  as  he  acquii-ed  afterwards,  the 
churches  -were  goveimed  by  the  joint  counsels  of  the  Presbyters. 

J.  Jerome  stales  il  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  government  of  the  churches, 
by  Presbyters  alone,  continued  until,  tor  tbe  avoiding  of  hCindalous  quarrels  and 
schisms,  it  was  thought  exiKfdient  to  alter  it.  "  ^Yftervards,"*  says  he,  "  when 
"  every  one  accounted  Uiose  uhom  he  bapurcd  as  belonging  to  himself,  and  not 
**  to  Clirist,  il  w;is  decreed  *hroughovt  t/ic  whole  iOorUlj  that  one,  chosen  from  among 
'•  the  Presbyters,  shuuld  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the  whole  care  of  the 
•*  churci)  should  be  connnitted  to  him." 

4.  Jehomb  states  it  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  change  in  the  government  of 
the  church — this  creation  of  a  superior  order  of  ministers,  took  place,  not  at  once, 
but  by  degrees — **  PauUitimy*  says  he,  "  by  little  and  little."  The  precise  date  on 
which  this  innovation  upon  primitive  order  commenced,  he  does  not  mention ;  but 
he  says  positively,  that  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Corin- 
thians had  spread  itself  in  different  countries,  to  an  alarming  extent.  •*  Jnfwpuhs** 
is  his  expression.  Assuredly,  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  had  not  been  ac- 

•  ^;iod  Autrm  postcTi  ur.-tt  electu*  e'it,(\m  CKCeris  prae|»oncrerur,  in  •ichismatis  rcmediam  fac- 
tum est :  ne  unu»quisque  Htl  »e  traheiis  Christ)  Ecclniaui  ruinpcrct.  Nam  cC  Alexaiidriv  a  Mar- 
co Ev^ngclUta luqur  .»d  Hcr,*^|.ini  fg.  Diony-iium  K.piscopon.  preshyteri semper ur.um  ex  se eiectunu 
ingxcfl!fH'ri\^r,jdu  <  flLututn  EpJscrfum  ncmiiiabant :  quomodotti  exrrcitus  imiwntorrm  faciat; 
aut  diaconi  c//^  ;iir  «^ff  jf ,  quriu  tudustrtLiin  noverint  u.  archidiactmum  vocent.  i^rV  mint  fac it. 
rxc'pu  rrdimtir.ne.  Episc'-put.i\\xnA  prctbyttr  mn  faciat  ?  Ncc  altera  Konians  urbii  Rccleti»- 
alti^r.i  totiu^  orbis  exisLimand.i  rst  Kt  (^adiac  ik  Britt.iriK,  &  Afr.ca.  8c  Pertis.  &  Orims,  ic 
India,  &  omnes  barbmc  naiionrfl  untim  (.'.'irisium  ;idorniit.  urmm  ol»servaiit  regulam  veriratis.  Si 
auctorira*  qjsr.ritnr,  orbis  ntijor  tit  arbo.  Ubicun^quc  lucrii  Epi&copu*.  sivc  Romsusive  F,uy;ubii. 
sivc  Constaniinopo'ii,  jive  Hhe>,ii  sivc  Alcxandiir.  sivc  TantR;  rjusdcm  mcriti.  'rjs-lrm  &  <.•* 
cerdotii.   Hisrnt,  0pp.  T.  II.  p.  r^i. 
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tor  of  the  catholic  church,  has  been  observed,  under  a  fore- 
going head*,  wherein  we  shewed,  that  the  church,  when  sty- 
led catholic,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  seat  of  government ;  and 
therefore  we  must  consider  a  pastor  as  presiding  over  a  parti- 
cular church;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  called,  or  chosen,  to  take  the  oversight  of  it,  on  their 
part,  and  comply  with  the  invitation  on  his  own,  and,  after 
that  be  solemnly  invested  in,  or  set  apart,  to  this  office, 

(1.)  We  are  to  consider  what  more  especially  respects  the 
church,  who  have  a  right  to  choose,  or  call  those,  who  arc 
qualified  for  the  work,  to  engage  in  this  service,  and  to  per- 

*  See  Page  S^Z^  ante.  Seme^  indeed,  ehoMe  to  HUf,  that  pert^na  that  itand  more 
immediate^  related  to  their  reapective  churches,  are  pattort  in  the  catholic  church, 
though  not  oiit ;  which,  if  the  -word*  be  rightly  understood,  does  not  mUitaie  againsi 
'what  ve  assert.  O  vw  it  o  Trctfun  tain  mm  m  ^p^/StiJa.  AKokou^tiJ*.  Ignat.  epist.  ad 
Philad.  p.  42. 
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complisbed  when  the  apostolic  epistles  were  written,  because  Jerome  appeals  to 
these  for  proof  that  the  churches  were  then  governed  by  the  joint  counsels  of 
Presbyters ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  such  ruinous  dissensions,  had  they  existed, 
should  not  have  been  noticed  in  letters  to  others  beside  the  Corinthians.  The 
flisease  indeed,  was  of  a  nature  to  spread  rapidly ;  but  still  it  must  have  time  to 
travel.  With  all  th^  zeal  of  Satan  himself,  and  of  a  parcel  of  wicked  or  foolish 
clergymen  to  help  him,  it  could  not  march  from  people  to  people,  and  clime  to 
clime,  but  in  a  course  of  years.  If  EpiscopHcy  was  the  apostolic  cure  for  schism, 
the  contagion  must  have  smitten  the  nations  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  This  would 
have  been  quite  as  extraordinary  as  an  instantaneous  change  of  government : — 
No :  the  progress  of  the  mischief  was  gradual,  and  so,  according'  to  Jeromf , 
was  the  progress  of  the  remethf  which  the  wisdom  of  the  tiroes  devised.*  We 
agree  with  them,  who  think  that  the  experiment  introduced  more  evil  than  it 
Kanished. 

5.  JmoME  states  as  historical  facts,  that  the  elevation  of  one  Presbyter  over  the 
othcirs,  was  a  hunuin  cotUrivance  /  was  not  imposed  by  authority,  but  crept  in  by 
custom  ; — and  that  the  Presbyters  of  his  day,  kneto  this  very  well.  As,  therefore, 
says  he,  the  Presbyters  jurow  that  they  are  subjected  to  their  superior  by  custom  ; 
«o  let  the  bishops  know  that  they  are  above  the  Presbyters,  rather  by  the  custom  op 
THS  CHURCH,  than  by  the  Lord's  appointment. 

6.  Jerome  states  it  as  an  historical  fact ,  that  the  first  bishops  were  made  by 
the  Presbyters  themselves  i  and  consequently  they  could  iieitlier  have,  nor  com- 
municate any  authority  above  that  of  Presbyters.  "  Jftrrvfards**  says  he,  "  to 
**  prevent  schism,  one  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  rest."  Elected  and  comnis> 
sioned  by  whom  ?  By  the  Presbyters :  for  he  immediately  gives  you  a  broad  fact 
which  it  is  impossible  to  expUiii  away.  "  At  Alexandria,"  he  tells  you,  •*  from 
*«  the  evangelist  Mark  to  the  Bishops  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,"  i.  e.  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  **  the  Presbyters  always  chose  one  of  their  number, 
•»  placed  him  in  a  superior  station,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Bishop.** 

ChBISTIAX^S  MAOJLZIlfS, 

*  Our  opnonents.  who  contend  that  nothing  C">n  be  concluded  Trom  the  promiscnous  qm  of  the 
^cripiural  titles  ol  office,  are  yet  compelled  tn  acknoiv ledge  that  Bithvp  and  Prethyttr  were  af- 
t^mi'jrdt  »eparatcrd  and  rettrictird,  the  former  to  the  superior,  and  the  latter  to  the  inferior  order 
of  ministers.  We  vvould  ask  them  -when  and  tvhy  this  was  done  ?  If  it  was  not  necessary  to  dis- 
rloKuIah  these  officers  by  specific  titles  in  the  u|>0!itlr%'  day,  wliat  necessity  was  tbi-rc:  for  soch  u 
distinction  afterw:irds ?  "Hj*  char.h  might  have  Rone  on,  as  |he  l«eran.  to  this  very  hour;  and 
what  would  hare  h^eii  rhe  harm  ?  Nay,  there  wa*  a  necessity  for  the  distinction ;  and  Jerome 
)ia&  Wown  the  secret.  Whrn  one  of  the  Frcs'»yters  was  set  over  the  heads  of  the  others,  there 
wjs  a  TUTU  officer  and  he  waritcd  a  name.  So  they  appropriated  the  term  Bishop  to  him  ;  auid  thoa 
avoided  the  odium  of  invent ir^  a  title  unknown  to  the  scripture.  The  people,  no  doubt,  «*cre 
tokl  that  there  was  no  material  alteration  in  the  scriptural  order ;  and  hearing  nothing  bat  a 
name  to  which  they  had  alwa>  s  been  accustomed,  they  were  the  less  startleiik 
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form  the  two  branches  of  the  pastoral  office^  namely,  instruct« 
ing  and  governing.  This  is  not  only  agreeabfe  to  the  laws,  of 
•ociety,  but  is  plainly  contained  in  scripture,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  die  chureh,  in  the  three 
first  centuries  thereof.  The  church's  power  of  choosing  their 
own  officers,  is  sufficiendy  evident  from  scripture.  If  there 
were  any  exception  hereunto,  it  must  be  in  those  instances  in 
which  there  was  an  extraordinary  hand  of  providence  in  the 
appointment  of  officers  over  them ;  but,  even  dien,  God  some- 
times  referred  the  matter  to  their  own  choice :  thus,  when  Mo* 
ses  made  several  persons  rulers  over  Israel,  to  bear  a  part  of 
the  burden,  which  before  was  wholly  laid  on  him,  he  refers 
this  to  their  own  election,  when  he  says,  Taie  ye  xoise  men^ 
and  w\d€r9tandingy  and  inown  among"  your  tribes^  and  IwiU 
make  them  rulers  over  youj  Deut*  i.  13.  And  in  the  gospel- 
church,  which,  at  first,  consisted  of  about  an  hundred  and  twen'^ 
ty  members^  Acts  i.  15.  when  an  apostle  was  to  be  chosen  to 
succeed  Judaa,  they  appointed  two  out  of  their  number,  and 
prayed,  that  God  would  signify  which  of  them  he  had  chosen; 
and,  when  they  had  given  forth  their  lots^  the  lot  fell  upon  Mat* 
thiasj  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles^  ver.  23. 
so  we  render  the  words :  but  if  they  had  been  rendered^  he 
was  numbered  among  the  eleven  aposdes,  by  common  suffirage 
or  vote,  it  would  have  been  more  expressive  of  the  sense  there- 
of*. Soon  after  this,  we  read  of  the  choice  of  other  officers, 
to  wit,  deacons  in  the  church,  chap.  vi.  3.  and  the  aposdes 
say  to  them,  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men^  whom  ye  may 
appoint  over  this  business.  And  afterwards,  in  their  appoint- 
ing elders,  or  pastors,  over  particular  churches,  we  read  of 
their  choosing  them  by  vote  or  suffrage :  thus  it  is  said,  in  Acts 
xiv.  23.  When  they  had  ordained,  them  elders  in  every  church  ; 
so  we  translate  the  words  f ;  but  they  might  be  better  render- 
ed. When  they  had  chosen  elders  in  every  church  by  lifting  up 
of  the  hand.  This  was,  and  is,  at  this  day,  a  common  mode 
of  electing  persons,  either  to  civil  or  religious  offices,  (a)  And 

*  'hryK.iLThfh^tTbn  fLtrrti  rw  n^fx*  otTccoxwy,  which  Bexa  rendert^  Communibus 
oalciilib  allectus  est  cum  undecem  Apostolis. 

f  Xt/^sTovNT  eo^c  ftvTo^-  Trfw^jTifni  lutT  txuhM^uu,  Cum  ipsi  pcF  suffpagia  creassent 
|»er  singula;*  ecclesias  I'resb}  teros.  The  Uamed  Dr.  O-wen^  in  hit  True  J^aturc 
of  a  Gospel-church,  &c.  PdP^e  68 — 71.  proves  that  the  word  ^vfyrartm,  in  sevend 
Greek  vriter9,  is  used  to  signify  the  choice  of  a  person  to  office  by  suffrage^  or  vote, 
which  -was  done  by  lifting  tip  the  hand,  ^ind  he  observett  t/iat  all  our  old  English 
translations  render  the  words,  in  tlus  text,  ordcdning  or  creating  elders  by  the  suff- 
rage of  the  fJisciples.  And  /le  further  obsemeSf  thai  the  word  is  but  once  more  used 
in  the  JVew  Testament,  viz.  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  where  it  is  rendered,  he  was  chosen, 
he.     See  more  to  this  pw^posc  in  the  place  but  nisrm  mentioned. 


(a)  Xi»oT9yN»  signifies,  to  hoUl  out  the  hand.    It  is  compounded  of  Xu^,  tbr 
hai)c,!,  anJ  Tftir».  to  extend.    Iho.  action,  liolding  out  the  band,  is  rxprritHiTc  of 
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it  might  be  easily  proved  from  the  Fathers,  that  this  was  dve 
universsd  practice  of  the  church  hi  the  diree  first  centuries,  and 
not  wholly  laid  aside  in  following  ages,  till  civil  policy,  and 
secular  interest  usurped  and  invaded  the  rights  thereof:  but 
rhis  argument  having  been  judiciously  managed  by  Dr.  Owen*, 
I  pass  it  over,  and  proceed  to  consider, 

(2.)  That  a  pastor  being  thus  chosen,  by  the  church,  and 
having  confirmed  his  election  by  his  own  consent;  then  fol* 
lows  his  being  separated,  or  publicly  set  apart  to  this  office, 
with  fasting  and  prayer,  which  is  generally  called  orxRnation* 
This  does  not,  indeed,  constitute  a  person  a  pastor  of  a  church, 
so  that  his  election,  confirmed  by  his  consent,  would  not  have 
been  valid  without  it;  yet  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  scrips 
ture-rule,  but  highly  expedient,  that,  as  his  ministerial  acts  are 
to  be  public,  his  first  entering  into  his  office  sl:ould  be  so  Itke-^ 
ivise,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  that  other  pastors,  or  elders, 
should  join  in  this  solemnity ;  for,  though  they  do  not  confer 
this  office  upon  him,  yet  thereby  they  testify  their  approbation 
of  the  person  chosen  to  it ;  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  that 

*  See  the  Tnte  Mature  of  a  Gotpel  church,  Page  78— S3,  •where  if  appeart, 
from  fgnnHut,  Tertuliian,  Origen^  and  Cypriany  that  thU  vat  practised  in  the  three 
first  crnturiets  ond  from  BlondtPe  Apok^,  which  he  refero  to,  that  it  woe  con- 
titiued  in  sotne following  agt». 

■  "        '  J    ■   I-  J-        ■..■■      I  1.  J.  ,.■_,■■■.  .     ■  I  ^  , 

choice  uid  resolution.    It  marks  a  decieien  of  the  will,  whether  intunated  or  eie- 
ciited. 

The  word  n^y^^v9V»y  is  used  to  signify  divine  appointment.  Acts  x.  41. 
^(Uforovm,  Human  choice,  however  expressed.  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  And  3dly,  it  sig- 
luHes  to  elect  to  office,  by  holding  up  the  right  hand.  **  At  Athens,  some  of 
the  magistrates  were  called  Xm^i^laniJot,  because  they  were  elected  by  the  people 
in  this  manner."     Parkhurst. 

The  right  of  chooring  spiritual  rulers,  is  in  the  christian  people ;  Hie^ower  of 
Qrdmation,  in  those  who  are  already  ordained.  Xti^oronratm:,  Acts  xiv.  23,  em- 
braces election  and  consequent  ordination  of  elders  in  the  church. 

The  hand  is  the  instrument  of  power.  Xk^  is  used  in  scripture  for  ministeriai 
action.  Acts  xiv.  3.  Luke  iv.  11. 

Hence,  imposition  of  hands  is  a  communication  of  power.  This  significant 
action  was  known  to  the  patriarchs.  Gen.  xhiii.  14. 

The  presbyters  of  die  B^-nagogve  were  ordained  by  the  layii^  on  of  hands.  In 
its  scriptural  usage,  this  action  is  universally  expressive  of  some  communica- 
tion from  him  who  lays  on  the  hand,  to  him  upon  whom  it  b  laid.  In  any  other 
sense,  it  is  a  common,  and  not  a  religious  action. 

1.  It  is  a  mean  of  coramunicat'mg  bodily  vigour.  MarkvLJ. 

2.  It  is  a  commimieation  of  special  blessing.  Gen.  xlviil  14.  Mark,  x.  16. 

3.  It  is  a  mean  of  imparting  the  power  of  miracles— the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Cibost.  Acts  viii.  17. 

4.  And  it  is  a  cornmtmication  of  ministerial  authority.  Numb,  xxvii.  1&  23- 
0eut  xxxiv.  9.  1  Tim.  v.  32.  Pbyisical  strength,  special  blessing,  miracuknu 
power,  and  moral  authority,  have,  according  to  divme  appointment,  been  com- 
municated by  the  laying  on  of  bands.  These  thrngs  tune  also  been  otherwise 
communicated,    pod  selects  means  adequate  to  the  end. 

All  the  communications  mentioned  in  scripture  as  made  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  are  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  except  one— that  of  authority.  This  it 
alone  ca|»tble  of  bf  mg  reguiated  by  ordinary  agency. 

M'Lxon'ii  Eta.  Cat. 
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harmony  of  pastors  and  churches,  that  tends  to  the  glorjr  of 
God,  and  the  promoting  of  the  common  interest.  This  also 
fences  against  several  inconveniences  which  might  ensue ;  since 
it  is  possible  that  a  church  may  chuse  a  person  to  be  their  pas- 
tor, whose  call  to,  and  qualification  for  this  office  may  be  ques- 
tioned; and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  would  expect 
that  their  proceedings  herein  should  be  justified  and  defended 
by  other  pastoi-s  and  churches,  and  the  communion  of  church- 
es maintained :  but  how  can  this  be  done  if  no  expedient  be 
used  to  render  this  matter  public  and  visible,  which  this  way 
of  ordaining  or  setting  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  does  ?  And 
they  who  Join  herein  testify  their  approbation  thereof,  as  what 
is  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel. 

Tnis  public  inauguration,  or  investiture  in  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, is,  for  the  :nost  part,  performed  with  imposition  of  hands, 
which,  because  it  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture,  and 
appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the  church  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  it  will  be  reckoned,  by  many,  to  be  no  other  than  a 
fruitless  attempt,  if  not  an  offending  against  the  generation  of 
God's  people,  to  call  in  question  the  uarrantableness  thereof. 
It  is  certain,  this  ceremony  was  used  in  the  eai'ly  ages  of  the 
church,  particularly  in  public  and  solemn  benedictions :  thus 
Jacob  laid  his  hands  on  Kphraim  and  Manassch,  when  he  bles- 
sed them  ;  and  also  in  confeiTing  political  ofHces,  Numb,  xxvii. 
18.  Deut.  xxiv.  9.  It  was  iJso  used  in  healing  diseases  in  a 
miraculous  way,  2  Kings  v.  11.  JMark  vii.  32.  and  it  was  some- 
times used  when  ptrsi^ns  were  eminently  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  arid  f)aptizcd,  Acts  ix.  17.  These  things  are 
very  evident  from  scripture  :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  in  several  of  these  instances,  it  is,  and  has,  for  some  ages 
past,  been  laid  aside,  by  reaiion  of  the  discontinuance  of  those 
extraordinary  gifts,  which  were  signified  thereby.  There  was, 
doubtless,  something  extraordinary  in  the  patriarchal  benedic- 
tion ;  as  Jacob  did  not  only  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  but  as  a  prophet  he  foretold  that  the  divine  blessing, 
which  he  spake  of,  should  descend  on  their  posterity ;  and 
therefore  we  don't  read  of  this  cercmony^s  being  used  in  the 
more  common  instances,  when  persons,  who  were  not  endow- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  put  up  prayers  or  supplications 
to  God  for  others.  And  though  it  was  som(Aimes  used,  as  in 
the  instances  before-mentioned,  in  the  designation  of  persons 
to  political  offices ;  yet  it  was  not  in  those  times  in  which  the 
church  of  the  Jews  was  under  the  divine  theocracy,  and  extra- 
ordinary gifts  were  expected  to  qualify  them  for  the  office  they 
were  called  to  perform. 

And  whereas  we  frequently  read,  in  scripture  of  imposition 
M  liands,  in  the  ordination,  or  setting  apart  of  ministers  to  the 
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pastoral  office,  while  extraordinary  gifts  were  conferred,  and  of 
these  gifts  being  also  bestowed  on  persons  who  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized;  in  these,  and  ether  in- 
stances of  the  like  nature,  this  ceremony  was  used,  as  a  sig- 
nificant sign  and  ordinance  for  their  faith :  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  conferring  extraordinary  gifts  to  qualify  for  the  pas- 
toral office,  is  not  now  to  be  expected ;  therefore  it  must  either 
be  proved,  that,  besides  this,  something  else  was  signified, 
which  may  be  now  expected,  or  else  the  use  thereof,  as  a  sig- 
nificant sign,  or  an  ordinance  for  our  faith,  cannot  be  well  de- 
fended. And  if  it  be  said,  that  the  conferring  this  office  is 
signified  thereby,  it  must  be  proved,  that  they  who  use  the  sign, 
have  a  right  to  confer  the  office,  or  to  constitute  a  person  a 
pastor  of  a  particular  church.  If  these  things  cannot  easily  be 
proved,  then  we  must  suppose  that  the  external  action  is  used, 
without  having  in  it  the  nature  of  a  sign,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
included  among  those  things  that  are  indifferent ;  and  a  per- 
son's right  to  exercise  the  pastoral  office,  does  not  depend  on 
the  use ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  called  in  question, 
bv  reason  of  the  neglect  thereof.  But,  to  conclude  this  head, 
it  the  only  thing  intended  hereby  be  what  Augustin  under- 
stood to  be  the  meaning  of  imposition  of  hands,  on  those  who 
were  baptized  in  his  day,  namely,  that  it  was  nothing  else  but 
a  praying  over  persons  *,  I  have  nothing  to  object  against  it : 
but  if  more  be  intended  hereby,  and  especially  if  it  be  reckon- 
ed so  necessary  to  the  pastoral  office,  mat  it  cannot  be  accep- 
tably performed  without  it ;  this  may  give  just  reason  for  many 
to  except  against  it. 

(3.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  pastor,  as  discharging  his 
office.  This  more  immediately  respects  the  church  to  which 
he  stands  related,  especially  in  what  concerns  that  branch  there- 
of, which  consists  in  presiding  or  ruling  over  them.  If  there 
be  more  elders  joined  with  him,  with  whom  he  is  to  act  in 
concert,  this  is  generally  called  a  consistory^  which  I  cannot 
think  essential  to  the  exercise  of  that  government,  which  Christ 
has  appointed ;  though  sometimes  it  may  be  expedient,  as  was 
before  observed :  but  whether  there  be  one,  or  more,  that  bear 
rule  in  the  church,  their  power  is  subjected  to  certain  limita- 
tions, agreeable  to  the  laws  of  society,  and  those  in  particular 
which  Christ  has  given  to  his  church.  As  the  nature  of  the 
office  we  arc  speaking  of,  does  not  argue  that  the  church  is 
without  any  govcmnitnt,  or  under  such  a  democracy  as  infers 
confusion,  or  supposes  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  give  laws 
to  the  whole  body  ;  so  it  has  not  those  ingredients  of  absolute 
and  unlimited  monarchy  or  aristrocacy,  as  are  inconsistent  with 

*  VUi.  Aug,  de  Bapi,  conir.  Donoi   Lib.  III.  cap.  S.  QmW  Ml  aSud  mttntu  imp9- 
ntio  quam  oratio  tuper  Iwrninem  ? 

Vol.  II.  4C 
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liberty ;  and  therefore  we  suppose,  that  a  pastor,  and  other  el- 
ders, if  such  be  joined  with  him,  are  not  to  rule  according  to 
their  own  will,  or  to  act  separately  from  the  church  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  but  in  their  name,  and  with  their  consent; 
and  therefore  thej'  are  generally  styled,  the  instruments  by 
which  the  church  exerts  that  power  which  Christ  has  given  it; 
and  accordingly  a  church,  when  officers  are  set  over  it,  is  said 
to  be  organized.  This  is  called,  in  scripture,  the  power  of  the 
keys,  which,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  society,  is  originally  in 
them,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in  their  name,  and  with  their  con- 
sent, by  their  officers ;  and  therefore  a  pastor,  or  other  elders 
with  him,  have  no  power  to  act  widiout  the  consent  of  the 
church,  in  receiving  members  into,  or  excluding  them  from  its 
communion.  This  I  cannot  but  think  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nature,  on  which  the  laws  of  society  arc  founded,  as  well 
as  the  gospel-rule. 

I  am  sensible  that  many  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  al- 
low that  this  power  is  originally  in  them,  conclude  notwith- 
standing, and  their  practice  is  consonant  hereunto,  that  it  may 
be  consigned  over  to  the  pastor  and  elders,  and  that  this  is  ac- 
tually done  by  them  when  they  chuse  them  into  that  office. 
The  principal  argument,  by  which  this  is  generally  defended, 
is,  that  because  they  are  fit  to  teach,  they  are  fit  to  go\'eni, 
without  being  directed  in  any  thing  that  relates  thereunto* 
But  the  question  is  not  concerning  the  fitness  of  persons  for  it, 
which  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  whether  the  church  ought  to 
divest  itself  of  that  power  which  Christ  has  given  it,  especially 
v/hcn  it  may  be  exerted  without  anarchy  or  confusion  ;  which 
it  certainly  may,  if  this  power  be  not  abused,  or  the  due  exer- 
cise tliereof  neglected.  And,  in  order  hereunto,  a  church- 
officer  is  to  prepare  matters  for  the  church,  that  nothing  tri- 
fling, vain,  or  contentious  may  be  brought  before  them  ;  and 
to  communicate  them  to  it,  to  desire  to  know  tlieir  sentiments 
about  them,  and  to  declare,  improve,  and  act  pursuant  there- 
unto. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  branches  of  the  pastoral  office, 
which  are  to  be  performed  without  the  church's  immediate  di- 
rection ;  such  as  preaching  the  word,  administring  the  sacra- 
ments, visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  them  that  arc  under  doubts,  or  scruples  of  conscience, 
and  excite  and  encourage  them  to  perform  those  duties,  which 
their  professed  subjection  to  Christ,  and  their  relation  to  his 
church,  oblige  them  to. 

(4.)  We  shall  now  consider  pastors,  or  elders  of  churches, 
as  employed  occasionally  in  using  their  best  endeavours  to 
assist  others  in  some  difficulties,  in  which  their  direction  is 
needed  or  desired.    Tliis  is  what  we  call  a  sijnod^  which  word 
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AB  very  much  disrelished  by  some  in  our  age  ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  this  prejudice, 
from  the  account  we  have  of  the  abuses  practised  by  synods 
and  councils  in  former  ages.    This  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  complains  of  confusions,  and  want 
of  temper  which  were  too  notorious  in  some  synods  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  *.    And  afterwards  we  find,  that  almost  all 
the  corruptions  that  were  brought  into  the  church,  were  coun- 
tenanced by  some  s}aiod  or  other ;  and  many  of  them  assiuned 
to  themselves  a  power  of  making  laws,  which  were  to  be  re- 
ceived with  equal  obligation,  as  though  they  had  been  delivered 
by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  a  door 
was  opened  by  them  to  persecution,  so  that  they  have  in  many 
instances,  taken  away  not  only  the  religious,  but  civil  rights  of 
mankind.    It  will  therefore  be  thought  strange  that  I  should  so 
much  as  mention  the  word  ;  but  though  I  equally  detest  eveiy 
thing  of  this  nature,  that  has  been  practised  by  them ;  yet  it  is 
not  impossible  to  treat  on  this  subject  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner  :  It  is  certainly  a  warrantable  practice,  founded  in  the 
law  of  nature,  for  persons  who  cannot  compromise  a  matter  iu 
debate,  to  desire  the  advice  of  others.  The  same  is,  doubtless, 
true  in  religious  matters  ;  therefore  we  suppose  that  there  ma}' 
be  some  matters  debated  in  a  church,  which  cannot  be  issued 
among  themselves.  And  in  this  case,  provided  it  be  an  aifair  of 
importance,  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  apply  themselves  to 
other  churches,  to  give  their  advice  in  this  matter  by  their  pas- 
tors and  elders  :  If  it  be  some  corruption  in  doctrine  that  has 
insinuated  itself  into  it,  they  may  desire  to  know  the  sense  of 
others  about  it,  still  reserving  to  themselves  a  Judgment  of  dis- 
cretion, without  reckoning  their  decrees  infallible  ;  or  if  it  be 
in  matters  of  conduct,  which,  through  the  perverseness  of  some, 
and  ignorance  of  others,  may  be  of  pernicious  tendency,  if 
suitable  advice  be  not  given ;  then  it  ought  to  be  desired  and 
complied  with,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  mind 
of  Christ*     This  is  therefore  not  only  allowable,  but  very  ex- 
pedient. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
thi:^  matter  may  be  re^rred :  A  multitude  of  counsellors  may 
sonaetimes  be  mistaken,  when  a  smaller  number  have  given  bet- 
ter advice;  neither  have  I  any  thing  to  allege  in  defence  of 
cecumenical  councils,  much  less  such  as  have  been  convened  by 
the  usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  we  are  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  church  under  some  difficulties,  desiring  the 
aovice  of  as  many  as  they  think  meet  to  refer  the  matter  to : 
or  if  a  Christian  magistrate  deinands  the  advice  of  the  pastors 
or  elders  of  churches,  in  his  dominions,  in  those  religious  afr 

•   Vid.  Greg.  .Maz.  Epitt.  42.  ad  I'roco^. 
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fairs  that  are  subservient  to  his  govemmeDt,  they  ought  to  obey 
hitn.  These  things  are  altogether  unexceptionable  :  But  when 
minist«:rs  give  vent  to  their  own  passions,  and  pretend  to  give 
a  sanction  to  doctrines  that  are  unscriptural ;  or  if  they  annex 
anathemas  to  their  decrees,  or  enforce  them  by  excommunica- 
tion, or  put  the  civil  magistrate  on  methods  of  persecution; 
this  is  going^  beyond  the  rule,  and  oflPering  prejudice  rather 
than  dome  service  to  the  interest  of  Christ :  But  when  they 
only  signify  what  is  their  judgment  about  some  important  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  or  church-discipline,  or  some  intricate  cases  of 
conscience,  in  which  it  is  desired  ;  and  endeavour  to  give  con- 
viction rather  by  arguments,  than  barely  their  authority,  this  is 
not  only  their  duty,  but  an  advantage  to  the  church,  as  the  sy- 
nod that  met  at  Jerusalem  was  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  Acts 
XV.  31, — S3. 

Thus  we  have  considered  the  office  of  a  Pastor.  It  might  be 
expected  that  we  should  consider  that  of  a  Teacher,  which 
many  think  to  be  a  distinct  officer  in  the  church,  as  the  aposde 
says,  He  gcme  some  pastors  and  teachersy  Eph.  iv.  11.   There 
are  many,  who  treat  on  this  matter,  that  suppose  a  teacher  to 
be  a  distinct  officer  from  a  pastor;  but  yet  when  they  call  him 
a  teaching  elder,  and  allow  him  to  have  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  tne  church,  as  well  as  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
preaching,  their  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  this  office 
supposes  it  to  differ  little  or  nothing* from  that  of  a  pastor,  ex- 
cept in  name.  If  they  sa}'  that  the*  diflfcrence  consists  in  that  the 
pastor  is  superior  in  honour  and  degree,  to  a  teacher,  and  make 
the  latter  no  more  than   a   provisionary  officer  in  the   church, 
appointed  to  perform  what  propv  rly  belongs  to  the  pastor,  when 
he  is  absent,  or  indisposed,  or,  for  an\  other  reason,  desires  him 
to  officiate  for  him  ;   I  cannot  see  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  teacher,  as  mentioned  by  the  apos- 
tle ;  so  that  whilst  they  pkad  for  its  being  a  distinct  office  in 
the  church,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  explain  it  in  such  a  way, 
there  seems  to  be  little  else  l)iit  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
As  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  tliat  it  was,  indeed,  a 
distinct  office,  but  that  a  teacher  was  called,  by  the  church,  to 
some  other  branches  of  teaching,   which  the  pastor  could  not 
well  attend  to,  and  that  these  were  such  as  were  styled,  by  the 
primitive  church,  Catechisis  ;  this  deserves  our  consideration. 
We  read,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  of  persons  who  had 
this  office  and  character  :  Their  work  was  such  as  needed  those 
gifts,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  men, 
for  the  propagating  his  interest  in  the  world,   as  much  as  any 
other ;  for,  whether  they  preacher!  publicly  or  no,  as  the  pas- 
tor was  called  to  do,  their  business  was  not  only  to  instruct  the 
catechumens,  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  Christian 
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doctrine,  but  all  who  were  willing  to  be  taught  by  them  ;  for 
which  end  there  were  public  schools  erected,  which  were  un- 
der the  direction,  care,  and  countenance  of  the  church,  in 
which  the  method  of  instruction  was,  by  explaining  the  scrip- 
tures, and,  in  public  and  set  disputations,  defending  the  Chris- 
tian religion  against  those  Mho  opposed  it,  by  which  means  ma- 
ny were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  from  among  the  hea- 
then ;  and  others,  who  were  initiated  therein,  were,  by  this 
means,  as  well  as  by  public  preaching,  established  and   con- 
firmed therein,  and  thereby  qualified  lor  church-communion, 
and  then  baptized  and  joined  to  the  church.  Thus  we  read,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  church-historians,  of  several 
who  performed  this  office  with  very  great  reputation  and  use- 
fulness * ;  and  it  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  been  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  aposde's  days, 
but  derived  from  it ;  and  though  it  be  not  so  plainly  mention- 
ed in  scripture,  as  some  other  officers  are,  yet  that  the  apostle 
refers  to  it,  when  he  says.  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word^ 
communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth^  Gal  \u  6*  that  is,  Let  him 
that  is  catechized  communicate  to  the  catechist  f  •    But  this  is, 
at  best,  but  a  probable  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  apostle 
intends  this  when  he  speaks  of  teachers,  as  distinct  officers  from 
pastors.     However,  though,  doubdess,   the  practice  of   the 
church,  as  above-mentioned,  in  appointing  such  officers  was 
commendable  ;  yet  it  does  not  fully  appear,  that  this  is  what 
the  apostle  intends,  though  I  will  not  deny  it  to  be  a  probable 
conjecture ;  and  I  should  acquiesce  in  it,  rather  than  in  any 
other  sense  of  the  text  that  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  did  I  not 
think  that  the  words  pastors  and  teachers  might  not  be  as  well, 
if  not  better,  understood,  as  signifying  one  and  the  same  office ; 
and  therefore  I  had  rather  understand  them  as  Jerom  and  Au- 
gustin  do  ^,  q.  d.  He  gave  some  pastors^  to  wit,  teachers^  or 
pastors  that  are  teachers,  or  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
which  is  the  principal  branch  of  meir  office.    And  that  which 

*  Jirear  the  latter  end  of  the  tecmid  century,  Pantamu  wot  a  celebrated  caiechiet, 
tfi  the  9cftOol  auppQMed  by  the  church  at  Mexandrias  and  Clemen*  Jilexandrinut 
tooM  hujlret  echotar,  and  afterwarde  meceeded  him  in  the  work  •/  a  teacher  g  and 
Origen  mu  Clemen? e  tchaiar,  and  wtu  aftermardt  emphyedin  t/ie  tone  vark  in 
that  echooL  And,  in  thefiurth  century,  Mhananue,  vho  ttrenuttuthf  defended  the 
fiuth^  in  the  council  ofjAce,  againet  Ariue,  had  hit  education  in  the  tame  echool  / 
mnd  Didymut,  vtho  Jhurithed  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  toas  a  catechitt 
therein,  and  Jerom  and  Ruj/Snue  were  hie  echdars. 

^  So  the  vulgar  Latin  trantlation  render*  the  vford  KAlmanlh  ^i  qui  se  catechlzat. 

i  Fid.  Keren,  in  Ephee.  tv.  11.  JVpn  ait  alioa  paatoret,  andaUoe  magistroe  g  eed 
dfioe' poMtoret,  et  J^fagiefroe,  ut  qui  paator  est,  etee  debeat  ^  tnagitter  t  nee  in 
ecclenit  pattorie  tibi  nomen  atsvmere,  niti  posset  docerequoepascit.  ^  •iag-  epist.  59- 
paetores  U  doctores  eosdem  puto  cue,  ut  nan  alioe  paetoret  alios  doctoret  inteUiga- 
mu9,  sed  idee  cum  pradixiteet  paetoree  wubjunxine  doctoree  ut  intelBgereni  paetoret 
ad  ejficinm  euTftn  pertinere  deetriniKiu 
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eives  me  farther  ground  to  anderstand  the  words  in  this  sense^ 
IS,  because  the  apostle,  when  he  enumerates  the  officers  of  a 
church  elsewhere,  speaks  of  teachers  without  any  mention  of 
pastors,  as  it  is  said,  God  has  set  some  in  the  church ;  ^rsty 
apostks;  secondarily^  prophets  ;  thirdly j  teachers j  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  pastors,  as  being  included  in  the 
word  teachers ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  what  we  observed  else* 
where,*  which  is  all  we  shaU  add  on  this  head* 

The  next  officer  in  a  church  is  a  deacon,  whose  work  and 
business  is  described  as  serving  tables^  Acts  vi.  2.  that  is,  the 
Lord^s  table,  by  providing  what  is  necessary  for  the  Lord^s 
Bupper,  and  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements.  He  is 
also  to  supply  the  poor  with  necessaries,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  minister  may  be  maintained,  and  other  expenses  defrayed ; 
and,  in  order  hereunto,  he  is  to  receive  the  contributions  raised 
j|by  the  church  for  those  ends ;  so  diat  the  office  is  properly  se- 
cular, though  necessar}'  and  useful,  as  subser\'ient  to  others  that 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  apostle  gives  an  account  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  this  office,  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  S-^'IS.  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  as  persons  of  an  un- 
blemished character,  of  great  gravity  and  sobriety,  and  other 
endowments,  which  may  render  them  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  trust,  and  exemplar}'  and  useful  in  tlieir  station. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  church,  after  the  aposdes'  days,  when 
it  was  under  persecution,  it  was  the  deacon's  work  to  visit  and 
give  necessar}'^  relief  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  :  but  we  do 
not  find  that  they  performed  any  other  branches  of  service  be- 
sides this,  and  those  above  mentioned ;  though  TertuUian 
speaks  of  them,  in  his  time,  as  being  permitted  to  baptize  in 
the  absence  of  bishops  and  presbyters,!  in  which  they  went 
beyond  the  scripture-rule,  and,  after  this,  they  preached ;  and 
this  practice  has  been  defended  by  all  who  plead  for  diocesan 
qpiscopacy  unto  this  day.  But  the  arguments  they  bring  for  it, 
from  scripture,  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive,  when  they  say, 
that  Stephen  and  Philip,  who  were  the  first  deacons,  preached ; 
for  this  they  did  as  evangelists,  not  as  deacons.  These  indeed, 
as  it  is  said  of  the  bishop,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  ought  to  be  apt  to 
teach  :  thus  they  are  described,  ver.  9.  as  holding  the  mystery 
of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience;  yet  this  extends  no  farther  than 
that  they  should  be  fit  to  edify  those,  by  their  instructions, 
whom  they  relieved,  by  giving  them  a  part  of  the  church's  con- 
tributions, that,  by  their  conversation,  they  may  do  good  to 
their  souls,  as  well  as,  by  what  they  give  them,  to  their  bodies. 

♦  The  particle  ksu  seems  to  be  exegeiieal,  and  ought  to  be  rendered  c^•cn.  Sec  the 
note  in  VoU  /» P^^c  o  18.    The  vord*  are,  ttem  %e  itot/uw^  km  JdxTKH^^tc. 

t  Vtd,  Tcrtull.  de  bapt.  baptizandi  habet  jut  epinopus,  doctritia  presbyteri  6? 
tHacom. 
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And  when  it  is  farther  said,  that  they  who  have  used  the  office 
a  deacon  well^  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
ioldness  in  the  faith,  ver.  13.  this  does  not  sufficiently  prove,  as 
many  ancient  and  modem  writers  suppose,  that  this  qualifies 
them  for  the  office  of  presbyters,  since  there  is  no  affinity 
between  these  two  offices ;  and  one  cannot,  properly  speaks 
ing,  be  a  qualification  for  the  other :  but  the  good  degree  is, 
probably,  to  be  understood  of  their  having  great  honour  in  the 
church,  as  persons  eminently  useful  to  it ;  and  great  boldness 
in  the  faith,  is  not  boldness  in  preaching  the  gospel,  but  reso- 
lution and  stedfastness  in  adhering  to  the  faith,  and,  in  their 
proper  station,  defending,  and  being  ready,  when  called  to  it, 
to  suffer  for  it.  Thus  we  have  considered  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  the  officers  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  it.  (a) 


^SE 


(a)  Christ  has  not  lodged  church-power  in  the  hands  of  tUocetttnlriahopt,  that 
bear  mle  o^Tr  preaching  presbyters.  (1.)  The  scriptures  expressly  forbid  all 
lordty  dominion  in  the  church,  3  John  9.  1  PeL  v.  3.  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  Matt. 
XX.  25,  26.  Not  tyrannical^  but  lordly  dominion,  however  mild,  is  here  pro- 
hibited. The  Greek  word  expressing  it  is  used  by  the  sstertt  in  Gen.  L  28> 
Fsalm  Ixxii.  8.  ex.  2.  to  express  dominion,  which  none  dare  pretend  to  be  ty- 
nmaival. — How  absurd  to  imagine,  tliat  the  mother  of  James  and  Jolm  asked  a 
tjfranmcal  power  iur  her  sons  from  Christ!  Or  tliat  he,  who  acknowledged Cafc- 
•ar's  authority,  Mutt.  xxii.  21.  would  represent  all  heathen  rulers  as  tyrant*.' 
(2.)  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  represented  as  the  very  same  officers  in  scrip- 
ture. Several  bithops  or  oxf^rreert  were  at  Ephesus,  all  of  whom  are  called  eUlem 
mr  firctbyters.  Acts  xx.  17,  28.  Several  bishops  pfovcrned  tlic  church  in  Philippi, 
DO  great  city,  having  no  hiicrior  officers  but  deacons,  Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  iii.  5. 
The  reason  why  eltlers  ov  preshytera  must  be  of  good  report  is,  that  bishops  mxifX. 
he  blameless ;  which  marks  tliem  the  same,  Tit.  i.  5,  6.  Elders  must  feed  God's 
flock  EPiscopor2iTEs,  acting  the  part  of  &Uhops  over  them,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  Judas 
had  A  bishopric.  Acts  i.  20.  Peter  and  John,  not  inferior  apostles,  y^'Cre  pretby^ 
ters,  1  Pet.  v.  1.  2  John  i.  (3.)  The  power  of  ordaining  pastors,  which  dioce- 
sans claim  for  their  distinguishing  prerog^ative,  is,  by  the  scripture,  placed  in  no 
standing  church-officer,  but  in  the  ])resbyter5',  or  meeting  of  elders.  Nay,  where 
elders  were  ordained,  even  the  apostles  did  not  by  tlit*roselves  ordain'pastors, 
but  concurred  as  members  of  the  presbyter}*,  2  Tim.  i.  6.  1  l*im.  iv.  14. 

To  anticipate  objections,  it  must  be  observed,  (I.)  That  the  twkltb  and  the 
•VTBsrrT  disciples  whom  Christ,  before  his  death,  appointed  to  preach  Uie  gos- 
pel, had  all  ot  them  equal  power  and  autliority,  and  but  a  /em^ror^  commissioti. 
Matt  X.  Luke  x.  1 — 21.  (2.)  The  apostleship  for  life  bestowed  on  several  after 
his  resurrection,  was  an  extraordinar}'  office,  in  which  they  had  no  successors. 
(3.)  That  neitlier  Timothy  nor  Titus  were  fixed  diocesans,  but  itinerant  e\*an- 
selistSy  who  either  travelled  with  the  apostles,  or  were  sent  by  them  to  supply 
Sieir  place,  1  Thess.  i.  1.  2  Thess.  i.  1.  Rom.  xvi.  21.  Heb.xiiL  23.  Col.  i.  1.  Phil, 
il  19.  2  Cor.  i.  1. 1  Cor.  iv.  17.  xvi.  10. 2  Cor.  i.  19.  iii.  2. 1  Tim.  i.  3. 2  Tim.  iv.  9, 
10. 12.  Gal  ii.  3. 2  Cor.  ii.  13.  vii.  6,  7.  viii.  16, 23.  xii.  18.  Tit.  iii.  12.  (4.)  That 
the  anj^efr  of  the  Asian  churclies  were  not  diocesan  bishops,  but  their  pastors  in 
ipeneral :  and  hence  one  angel  is  sometimes  addressed  as  several  persons.  Rev. 
11.  lOy  24.  (5.)  That  for  the  Brat  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  chureh, 
Biich  as  moderated  in  their  courts,  or  were  more  aged,  or  had  more  noted  con- 
gregations, were  often  called  bishops  .*  and,  in  the  last  case,  had  other  ordained 
prcacliers  to  assist  them,  and  to  officiate  in  case  of  their  imprisonment  or  death. 
But  we  have  no  decisive  proof  of  any  diocesan  lords.  Nor  do  any,  except  th« 
principal  pastors  of  Rome,  seem  to  have  struggled  hard  for  such  a  pre-eminence. 
06^)  That  no  PrQtestant  church,  except  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  governed  by 
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6*  The  last  thing  to  hi:  considered,  is  the  privileges  of  Uir 
visible  church,  particularly  as  the  members  thereof  are  said  to 
be  under  God^s  special  care  and  government,  and,  as  the  con- 


dioc'-saii  bl^b<)pB,  pitjpiTl)  so  called,  till  ii^'li  Iiuh'pd  il4«'  iilnMMl  nominal  oneiol 
Su'edcn  ami  iK-nmurk  uonUI  ^l:id)\  U'  vmcIi.  (T  )  1  hat  nlmost  all  the  noted 
primitive  dnctor^  of'tlKf  Lhriniiaii  rlmrrli  grant  tliut  diucesan  Episcopacy  has  no 
foiind.iliou  ill  srriptiirc.  (8)  Scurcciy  (ine  arf^umcnt  hatli  ever  been  produced 
for  the  supptirt  ufilKicfsaii  Kpisciipury,  i>ut  hath  been  effectually  oveiitnned  hy 
some  other  leanKtl  pn'lut jot;  nor  indeod  ran  they  combat  the  Popi&b govern 
ment  wi'hout  deftimyinf*'  their  own.  (i>.)  Diocesan  bishops,  as  such, have  never 
been  unv  hiKwuir  to  the  cliiirch,  or  centre  of  unity :  but  have  often  bc'en  introdu- 
cers znii  8iifi()orter9  of  I'opish  alxtminationx. 

If  f.MiriNt  hoa  not  hKlf^sl  church-power  in  the  ccmmunity  of  the  faithful^  or  in 
magUtrutca,  or  in  diorefiin  bishopa,  he  mtist  lia\e  [ihic^.tl  it  in  officrrt  9fhi$  ram 
appointment,  Mntt.  \vi  19.  xvih  18— i?0.  2Cor.  x.  8.  Ileb.  xiii.  7.  17.  1  Tim.  ▼. 
17.  1  TliesH.  V.  V2. — Scime  of  lliese  were  BiTRAonDivamT,  appointed  for  the  first 
rrreciioii  of  the  gOHpel'Chiirch.  (I.)  Afo««tlem,  wiio  had  an  immediate  commis- 
sion from  rhrist  eqtiully  extended  to  all  nations,  as  occasions  offered, — were 
privilrj;vd  with  an  infallibility  in  their  doctrine; — had  a  constant  powerof  wr»rk- 
inf?  miracles  as  directed  by  God,  and  of  «peakinp^  languages  «hich  Uiej'  had 
ni'ver  leanud; — liad  power  to  confer  the  miraculous  mfltiences  of  the  Holy 
4;host<in  othci-s,  and  of  sending  forth  evangelists,  or  by  themseU'es  ordaining 
[iR'shytcrs  and  dencons,  Murk  xvi.  15 — 20.  Acts  i. — x\i.  (2  )  Evastoklists, 
wtio  assisted  the  apo^tle^  in  planting  or  watering  churches,  and,  by  their  direc* 
*.ion,  ordained  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  erected  judicatories  in  infant  church- 
ra.  (3.)  Pkophet%  who  ex  planted  daik  passuges  of  scripture,  and  sometimes 
I'liN^told  future  events,  1  Cor.  xiv.  29—32.  Acts  xi.  28.  sxi.  10, 11. 

Others  of  these  oiRcers  were  uRniNAKT,  which  are  divided  into  BisHOrs,  Ovxv- 
.SKRHK  or  Rliikrs  and  Dracoivs.  Bishops  or  elders  are  subdivided  into^arf»rf, 
or  elilrrs  that  ia6our  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  eldera  that  only  rule  roell.  Their 
inme  Bishop  or  0%  kitsr.Ka  murks  their  authority  over  and  inspection  of  others. 
l*ui-siiTTKii  or  F.i.i»::m  denotes  their  gravity,  pnidencc,  and  experience,  and  their 
h<*ing  hut  snlionlinatc  riiiers  under  (Jiiri:>t  to  declare  and  execute  his  laws.  Thus 
ve  havf  ilirec  dis'iiict  kinds  of  chiireli -officers,  Pastobs,  Kruivn  Kluevs,  and 
Dkiconi  rlu"  office  of  the  first  includes  the  power  of  the  two  latter;  and  that 
of  Ihf  s'C  iiitl  the  power  of  the  last,  but  not  tlie  Klistinj^nisliing  power  of  the  first; 
rt.ul  llie  "iKce  of  deacons  inrludes  no  pouer  pcculiur  to  either  of  the  two  prece- 
ding oflie»s. 

J.  'Hie  pattoral  ftfficc  is  a  splritnul  relation  to  the  (Christian  churcli,  empower- 
ing nu-n  to  preach  the  g'>spel,  dispense  the  sacrament!.,  and  concur  in  acts  of 
j;MV*.Mnin;.v  cl»ureh-mi  in!)^'rs.     lis  divine  institution  is  evident.     (1.)  God  fur- 
fi..:h'.'s  .lud  :tpjKiiiits/y«M.'6r?,  ti-avherSf  bighopm*T  overnee^Sy  m  the  church,  t  Cor. 
x/.  2H.   r.pl*.  1^.  11.  .\cls  XX.  2^.  Rom.  xii.  6—8.     (2.)  The  qualifications  of  such 
offirt  IS  uiv   tlivhiely  pi-escribed,  1  Tim.  iii.  1—8.  v.  21,  22-  Tit.  i.  5 — 9.     (:1.) 
S-.:rh  eli:  r;i(t«TH  are,  by  tlie  Hi>ly  tJliost,  astTibed  lo  them,  as  impoit  authority 
ai.tl  rail  t(.  their  woixl,  jls pusfors,  t^achfrs,  ru!er^\  Htncardt,  preachers,  heraid*^ 
ambi.^::iU 'rsj  divhopi,  Epii.   iv.  11.  1  (Jor.  xii.  28.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2 
l.uke  \A.  4J.  Rom.  x.  15.  2  Cor.  v.  ly,  20.  Acts  xx.  28.  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  Rev.  i.  20 
1  rii.-.s.  V   i:.  (.ol.  i.  r.   Enh.  vi.  21.  Matt.  ix.  38.     (4.)  The  ni:uim:r  of  their 
entra.'.'.  ;■  on  ilielr  oflac,  bs  the  C;dl  of  the  church  and  oi*dinaiion  (»f  the  presby- 
tery, is  divineU  prescnbtMl,   .\«-ts  i   1.5—26.  xiv.  23.  1  Tim.  iv.  14.     (5.)  Tli'- 
\\,.ik  \»ii  eh  helt.nus  to  this  i  iYicc  is  divinoiv  prescribed,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  1  Tim 
IX    li— 16    Aetsvi.  J,  4.  :■  r;n.  iv.  2.  il.  2.5,"    6    2  Cor.  xii.  15.  ICor.  9,  16,  IT 
K/K<  \\\  V  •:,  i.   Heb.  X!:i.  i'.  Aits  xxvi.  17.  18.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  20.  1  Coi 
xi.  J.  —  :6.  2  Tim.!).  2.  C«.r.  v.  4,  1.5.  Tit.  iii.  lu.  2  dr.  ii.  6,  7.     (6.)  People's 
hi'lia'  ■'  If  I'.'w.i'-dnniinistfrs  is  juescKbtd  bv  God,   1  Thess.  v.  12,  1.3.  1  Tim.  v 
ir.   Ihb  xui.  7,  i:    <i:.l  vi.  6.   1  Cor.  ix.  7— 19.  2  Thess.  iii.  1.     (r.)  UckI  has 
!)n'Ti.'s<  '  *l:en  e'xoiiri^rj'-r*  .n.  and  a  n'w.ird  of  their  work,  2  C<«:'.  ii'  C>.  5, 
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'^quence  hereof,  have  safe  protection  and  (>reserVation,  w^at- 
'^ver  opposition  they  niav  meet  with  from  their  enemieur;  and 
-chey  abo  enjoy  comlmimon  of  saints,  and  the  ordinary  medna 
of  salvation. 

JL-_~^  — ^W— ^IIIMIPW     •lillWI  k  1^        ■   III   >   .M^      •      ■        11       I       >■■    ■       h  ■l«.|l  ■■  B^i. 

ti  Kev.  ii.  1.  Matt  Txvm.  2a  xvi.  19.  John  xz.  33.  Mutt  x.  40—43.  Luke  z.  16. 
John  zui.  90.  3  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 

The  office  of  the  goipel-ministiy  is  nafvnrAX^  continuing  tijl  the  end  of  the 

'World.    (1.)  God  hni  provided  nothing  to  supply  its  place:  Nor  can  any  be* 

•towal  of  ttje  Iloly  Gh^  exclude  it,  any  more  than  it  did,  in  the  apostolic  age^ 

;^Acts  iw— zzii  xxvi.  IT,  18.  Heb.  xl  40.    (8.)  The  neceaaity  of  it  iBperpetuaL 

^mtn  are  in  every  age  igoonait  and  corrupt ;  Satan  active;  heresy  and  error  ra? 

inn|[,  or  readv  ..toeing  up  i  gospcl-mysteriea  much  unknown ;  the  conversion 

?'  snaert,  edification  of  aaihtf ,  and  aikncing  of  gainsayers,  still  necessary, 
Tim.  iv.  1--3.  3  Tim.  iii,  W.  3  Theas.  il  3—13.  Acta  xvrl  If,  1&  Eph.  ft, 
19^-15.  Tit  i.  11.  (3.j[  The  removal  of  the  gospel-ii^imstiy  is  represented  as 
a  heavy  judgment,  which  it  could  not  be^  any  more  than  tfie  abolishing  .the 
Jewish  ceremonies,  unless  the  perpetual  continuante  of  it  were  necessary.  Rev. 
ii.  5.  (4w)  God  hM  wonderfully  preserved  a  gospel-minisliy  amidat  all  the  de* 
•tructiverageandperBeci{tionofheathen8andantichri8tians,  itev.vii  zi;  xii» 
aiv.  (5.)  The  divine  ohlmances,  which  are  connected  with  a  gospelrministry, 
stre  appointed  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world,  Eph.  iv.  11--1  J.  Matt  xzviik 
i9, 20.  1  Cor.  zi.  26.  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

It  is  requisite  to  a  man*s  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  he  be  divinely 
^pialified  with,  (1.^  PrsAsr  o^ifttfet  rendering  him  apt  to  teach ;  which  include* 
latianl  and  experimental  knowledge  of  divine  truthsi  and  being  able  to  explain 
md  inculcate  tnem  in  a  manner  calculated  to  enlighten  the  miiids^  impress  tli^ 
consciences,  and  excite  the  affectiona  of  his  hearers,  Eph.  iv.  7—11.  1  Cor.  ij. 
r.  iu.  9.  vL  19,  20.  1  Tim.  iiL  3.  1  Cor.  xiL  8.  Col.  iv.  3, 4w  1  Cor.  iv.  19.  ii.  %  4, 
6, 7, 13.  3  Cor.  ii.  14.  v.  11.  iv.  3, 5. 3  Tim.  ii.  15.  Isa.  L  4w  xlix.  1,  3.  IviiL  1.  Mic. 
iii.  &  1  Cor.  xiv.  34^  25.  Acts  xxiv.  35.  (3.)  A  blameless,  holv,  and  edifying 
oonversation,  itim.  iii.  1—8.  3  Tim.  ii.  2,21,  32.  Tft.  i.5-^9.  (3.)  Distin- 
nished  aeal  for  advancing  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  tender  compassion 
to  the.souls  of  men,  B^v.  ul  19.  Psalm  Ixix.  9.  cxix.  139.  Gal.  iv.  18, 19.  3  Cor. 
3ax.l4^i5.  lTbess.ii.&  llVtv.i  Jude32. 

All  besds.  of  ^milie^  teachers  of  youth,  and  even  neighbours,  ought,  in  a 

E rivate  manner,  to  instruct  those  under  tlieir  charge  in  the  truths  of  the  gospeU 
ut  none,  without  being  reguiarijf  caUedXo  it,  however  well  qualified,  ought  to 
eaerciMany  part  of  the  ministerial  office.  (1.)  The  scripture  plainly  distin* 
ipiishes  between  jijit  for,  and  a  rmtnm  to  that  office,  John  zz.  21, 33.  Isa.  vi.. 
6, 7, 9.  (3.)  R  most  expressly  declares  a  call  absolutety  neccMary  to  render 
one  a  public  teacher,  Rom.  x.  15.  Heb.  v.  4,  .6.  Jer.  xxiii.  31,  '32>  (3.)  The 
character  of^^reocAert,  htnUdi,  amba»HUkn'9,  Mtewardtftpatehmenianj^Ufmeuen" 
^0r$f  ficc.  necessarily  import  a  diving;  call,  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  3  Cor.  v.  20.  1  Cor.  ir. 
Xf  3.  Uth.  xiiij  17-  Rev.  L  30.  (4.)  Rules  prescribed  for  the  qualificatioos,  elec-. 
tion,  and  ordination  of  gospeUninisters  are  declared  bin^g  until  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  1  Tim.  ui.  1 — 8.  \\  31,  S3,  vi.  13.  (5.)  God  severely  punish- 
ed  Korah,  Saul,  Uzza,  Usziah,.  and  the  sons  of  Sceva,  for  their  intennedling' 
with  ti&e  woxk  of  the  sacred  office.  Num.  xvi.  S— 11, 33—38;  4a  1  Sam.  ziii.  ^ 
— 14l  1  Chroni  xiii.  9, 10.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16— la  AcU  xix.  13—16.  (6.)  Tq 
rush  into  the  miiusterial  office,  without  a  proper  call,  is  inconsistent  with  a 
proper  impression  of  the  awful  nsture  of  the  work,  3  Cor.  iii.  5,  &  iL  16.  Eiek. 
lii.  17—31.  xxziii.  1—30.  Rom.  i.  1.  Gal.  1 15, 16.  John  iiL  27, 38.  Heb.  xiu- 
17.  V.  4^  5.  and  introduces  wild,  disorder  and  eiror,  Gal.  iL  S,  (7.)  Christ'* 
manifold  connexion  with  Uiis  office, — in  his  bein|^  the  author  of  it,  Eph.  iv.  11, 
13.  his  suspending  much  of  the  order  and  edification  of  his  church  on  it.  Acta 
jcx.  38.  1  Pet  V.  1-^.  his  including  such  power  and  avithorit^  in  it.  Matt  xvi. 
19.  zviiu  18.  his  committing  such  an  important  trust  to  ministers.  Col.,  iv.  17* 
1  Tim.  vL  20:  hii  enjoixiing  his  pec^le  to  honoifr  ard  ob«^  thrm,  1  Tim.  v.  17. 
Vor..  IL  4  D 
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(1.)  We  shall  consider  the  church,  as  under  the  care  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  result  of  his  propriety  in  them,  and  his 
having  undertaken  to  do  all  things  for  them,  as  Mediator^ 


acr 


Ilcb^iii.  7^  17.  and  hia  promising  present  assistance  in,  and  future  jjracioua  re- 
%i-ai^l9  to  their  faitlit'ul  disclianje  of  their  work,— manifcat  the  necetaity  of  a  di- 
vine M\d  refjrular  call  to  it,  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  1  I^:t.  r.  i. 

I'hc  call  uf  an  ordinary  pa»tur  to  his  work  ought  to  be  two-fiid.  (1.)  A  dhme 
Alii,  which  consists  in  God*s  inwardly  inclining  his  heart  to  it  in  an  humble 
manner,  and  by  regular  means ;  and  which  is  often  Attended  by  a  train  of  provi- 
dences shutting  him  up  to  it,  excIusiTe  of  any  other.  (2.)  An  eeekaiagtieml  caB, 
which  consists  in  the  election  of  the  Christian  people  to  whom  lie  is  to  minister, 
and  the  ordination  of  the  presbytery.  l*hat  adult  Chtiatians  have  a  right  from 
Christ  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  ia  evident :  (1^  The  church  beine  a  vohm- 
toiy  societ}',  none  imposed  upon  her  members  by  men,  can  be  related  to  tbem 
as  theu*  pastor.  (?.)  None  can  so  well  judge  what  ^ts  are  best  suited  to  their 
spiritual  edification  as  Chxistians  themselves.  (3.)  If  men  may  dioose  their  aer- 
^ants'or  physicians,  why  hinder  Christians  from  choosing  the  servants  and  sub- 
ordmute  physicians  of  their  souls'  (4.)  The  scripture  albws  the  electjon  of 
pastors  in  ordinary  cases  to  adult  Clinstians,  and  to  none  else.  Acta  L  15—26. 
VL  1—6.  xiv.  2:?.  (5.)  Christ  rc(]uircs  his  people  to  Hry  the  spirits,  which  sup- 
poses their  ability  to  do  so,  and  their  power  to  choose  such  only  as  th^  find 
most  proper  to  edify  tlicir  souls,  and  to  refuse  others,  1  John  iv.  1.  (6.}  The 
introtluction  of  ministers  into  their  offict:  by  POArondjV ,  of  whatever  fono,  has 
its  origin  from  Popery ;  tends  to  establish  a  tvranny  over  roeii's  consciences, 
whom  Christ  has  made  free;  — ^to  fill  pulpits  with  naughty.  Impious,  md  mdo- 
lent  clergymen;— encourages  simony,  sacrilege,  and  perjury  ;-HUid  effectoaUv 
fifivcs  C*hrist  the  lie,  modelling  his  kmgdom  after  the  fcHtn  of  those  of  this  woria, 
Extfk.  xxziv.  2-— 4.  Isa.  Ivi.  9-— 12.  John  xviii.  36. — ^The  ordination  of  candidates 
chosen  for  the  ministerial  oflicc  is  not  the  w(}rk  of  the  people,  but  of  the  presby- 
ter>-,  1  Tim.  i.  14.  2  Tim.  i.  0.  ii.  2.  Acts  xiii.  1—3.  xiv.  23.  1  Tnn.  t.  21, 12. 

The  work  of  pastors,  whrn  ordained,  is,  (1.)  With  much  inward  compas- 
sion and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  ihcir  hcwcrM*  souls,  to  feed  tliem  with  the  truths 
of  Christ,  accordintf  to  ihcir  ditferi'nt  necessities,  bt»tli  publicly  and  privately, 
viheMitr  in  the  form  of  sermons,  Kcinres,  catechising,  or  exhortation,  wlien 
sick,  ,L^c.  1  Pet.  v.  3.  vJCor.  v.  11.  1  Cor.  ix.  16.  Phil.  i.  17,  24,25.  1  Tim.  vi. 
m  ill.  15.  iv.  15, 16.  2  'I  im.  iv.  2.  C.al.  vi.6.  Heb.  v.  11,  13.  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Acts 
XX.  20,  i?l,  27,  28,  31,  35.  xxvi.  17,  !».  K/ek.  xxxiv.  1—16.  iii.  17— 21.  xxxiii. 
1—20.  Col.  i.  28,  29.  Isa.  xl.  11.  1.  4.  1  Tliess.  ii.  2—12.  v.  12.  James  v.  14 
2  Cor.  xi.  28,  29.  (2.)  To  administer  the  sacraments,  m  a  proper  manner,  tt> 
proper  persons,  >Iatt.  xxviii.  19,  20.  vii.  6.  1  Cor.  xi.  23—29.  (3.)  To  ndc  over 
fholr  peoolc  with  impartiality,  zeal,  meekness,  and  pnidence,  censuring  offen- 
ders, and  abscilvinp:  penitents,  Heb.  xiii  17.  1  Tim.  v.  20,  21.  i.  20  Tit.  iii.  10. 
t1.  Her.  ii.  2,  14,  20.  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5.  2  ('or.  ii.  6,  7.  (4.)  To  care  and  provide 
for  the  r*fH)r,  (;al.  ii.  9,  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  17, 18.  2  Cor.  viii ;  ix.  (5.)  To  give  tlicm- 
selvoshubitiKilly  tor^tT/wiZ/r-nrrt/^raj/^r  fiirllicchurrh  ofChrist  in  general,  ami 
especinlly  for  those  of  tJieir  rarticuinr'«li.'ti'j,a\  .\c:s  vi.  2,  4.  Eph.  iii.  14—19.  i. 
1/^20.  Cal.  iv.  19.  Cwl.  iv.  IiJ.  («i.)  'I'o  c:kCiiiplify  th<:ir  doctrines  and  exhorta- 
tions,  in  an  esiiinentlv  Lie  A,  liivr !  le.  lioiv,  aiul  rlifvinif  .  r.nversution,  1  Thess. 
i.  10.  1  Tim.  IV.  7.  8,' !'?.  lo.  VI  1  i,  1 :.  2  Tliii.  ii.  i',  Ij,  15,  21,  22,  23.  iii.  14. 
Til   i.  7— 9.  ii.  7,  S.  .Malt.  v.  .u~':8. 

\\.  It  is  plain  from  hrriptu'v  utCMr.it';»ns,  th:»M.'!'j  .nI  liaj  unpointed  nifcr*  ii' 
his  churrli  tii:.r  m-e  ret  €tpi*^r.:^(l  tc  f'-.-nch  li"-  i;.'i!).-',  K.mvi.  \ii.  7,  8  Heb.  xii'. 
r,  17.  D.fK'r.  .,1  j;-iitH  qtuh.V  /:.en  »op  tcac^ii^^  uiiil  for  -kIm  ;,  Kph.  iv.  7.  Such 
nilcrs  ari|  !ir.VHs;irv  forth:.  Lssist.i.^ce  of  ]»:.:.  Ir-rs,  (p.il.  ii.  9,  1*).  Acts  vi.  2— 4. 
Kxotl  xviii.  17 — <;o. — ^Tl!<-  :■•/., jplf-tf  I'luin  i»i'  ev-Tv  CJ'riati.,n  c^mrTej^ation  re- 
qmrf-s  s.*ierj  ehlcvy.  Ac? ;  r.?:.  17— :^S  xiv.  V3.  C'.ii-'i:.n  churrhcs  hive  courts 
!»miil>-T  !o  ili:t.-;e  Jewiph  ones,  wliich  had  the  power  oi"  i  xc  iininiMii'^aiicn;  and 
'ili'vli  tM!l',rttcd  of  W<fH»  r'flJ.)^  as  repTf^^cntativeiJof  the  con^^rcpTiition.  Matt. 
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that  are  necessary  to  their  salvation.  This  care,  exte 
towards  them,  is  called  special,  and  so  differs  fro'm,  and 
tains  in  it  many  privileges,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to 


xviii.  15—17.  Num.  xzzy.  24.  I)riit.  six.  12.  Joali.  xs.  4,  6.  Exod.  xii.  3, 
compsu'ing  of  which  texts  wc  find  ihxt  conjrtfgattQH  iVanoita  ritlei-n)i  It. 
viTCNTT  use  the  very  word  etclssta  which  is  translated  church  in  Matt 
17.— Buttlie  divine  appointment  u^nt^hij  ehler$  i?  still  more  crideilt,  (-1.) 
Rom.  xiu  5 — 8.  wber^  «*€  find  in  the  wie  Iftly  of  the  gospel-churo^  rnovHE 
which  includes  teaching  and  exhortation,  which  may  corrcsponii  with  tci 
and  pastors,  Eph.  iv.  11.  and  xrvr^iix,  aiisweRAl)lc  Ui  the  deacd<tlhal^;t 
ihc  church's  charitv,  and  shcvs  mn^'q'  in  risitinp^  the  sick  and  in'prisniicMlj 
to  the  elder  that  ntUia  with  dili<e^:nce.  Here  different  gifte,  g^iv-jn  ta  prvfit 
Illy  in^r  difTercnt  oluccs,  Lph.  iv.  7—11. 1  Cot.  xii.  7«  8.  Here  is  mhc  that 
characterized  by  dinVrcnt  gills  and  dltTcrcnt  work,  p..)  Fifjiii  "I  C>r..3 
where  we  find  ooTr.a!f?rT.!fTs,  lh.it  is.  rovfrnai't,  e^'tn  r.s  Misirtis  dm'rfe 
cts  of  miracles,— set  In*  iaod  in  t/tc  Ciiristian  churcJL  Wl.iir  they  olr  rcp^.'e^ 
as  different  fr<»m  auv'ti  w  deacons,  Acts  vL-l — 6.  their  dc^i^nat«Gn  of  s 
7na\t»  marks  tliat  tUeir  office  is,  chiefly,  if  n«jt  soL:1y,  cxcruVd  i\\  ?itfir^.  U 
more  properly  dciiotef  them  nz/nv  of  church -members,  thati  mc.*^.  tranar 
church-mone)'.*— It  '\%  nirther  cbscTvnble,  that  Ckvl  has  set  M?«ii,  not  iit.  ^ 
men^t  or  govemort  in  .tlie  church.  (3.)  Trom  1  Tim.  v.  17..  wht-rek'mc 
arc  represented  as  wortliy  of  double  Louour,  though  Uicy  4o  r\f»  mor^  tlui 
rodlf  W'hile  othciii  arc  ropresen^d  as  more  worthy  of  double  h'^:;o''.:r.  V,i 
tlicy  not  only  rule  tceUy  Viit  also  labour  in  vnrd  and  «ifccrr/nr.— All  ^^hlch 
lolong  tD;th'e  church,  Comp.  chap.  i.  19. '  iv.  14. .  jiii.  15.— KQ^0HTBi^  iabo 
doth  jiot  denote  uncommon  diligence?  bmt  tlif!  cc^nwuduty  of  aUgOspcU 
ters,  1  Cor.  lii.  8.  1  Thesa.  v.  1  J.  Jcmn  iv.JoH.-:~Sjjihmjj  ((^/;c/a/(^^%lw; 
the  New  I'cstament  diithignisho  jl^rsons  oir  thinpfs  ofT^he  srmic  g^fterul 
one  from  another.  Acts  xx.  38.  xxiii.  2G.  xxvi.  li.  GaLvi.  10.  Thll.  iv.  :22.  1 
iv.  10.  v.  8.  2  rim.  iv.  13.  lit  l  10.  PliOem.  1(K  2  l^t.  ii..lO.  Not otily. dc 
of  the  chief  Fathers  in  iJic  Clirlstian  church  declare  for  rulii^  cldert,;  but 
Papists  and  Episcopalian^  who  invgi^h  gainst thCin,  liave  a  i^li^dow  of 
in  tlieir  cKancellora,  officials,  commissaries,  wardens :  and  biifhopfr  havi 
care  rfm^  are  la^eUkrt^  propcflt  so  Gail«d.-4ndrpcndapts  tlaoxoanagc 
of  tiicir  con^regatioyal  affkirs  by  a  few  pf  their  munber. 


in^  iiiiS^li.  Iia.xi.13-^.  Numb.*  si.  Id,  37.  (:!.) 
prudence,  and  upnglitncss  of  coudiirt,  connected  witlia  gfood  report  froi^.c 
1  Tim.  lii.  1 — 8.  Psalm  ci.  3 — 8. —  Their  ordination  ou^h^  to  be.  tnuis&cl 
much  tlie  same  manner  as  that  of  feflc/nwp-  eldera  or  pa* t»»rs.— Their  duty  in 
ral  is  to  rule  -nelh  particularly,  (1.)  In  jud^rrig  the  agrceablencis  of  "doc 
to  tliC  word  of  God,— judjciaily  declaring  what  seems  ^jud  to  the  Holy 
an<l  to  tlicra,  in  controverted  points  of  principle  or  practice,  Acts  xv.  98,  2 
4.  Uev.  ii.  2.  Acts  xx.  17—31.  (2)  In  admitting  persons  to  church-fcllo 
on  proper  qualifications,  Matt.  xvi.  19.  (o.)  In  dirt-ctingor  encouraging  cl 
members  to  observe  Christ's  laws,  f..ir  tlie  liorvtur  of  Gnd  and  their  own  n 
edification,  Heb.  xiii.  7, 17.  (4.)  In  taking  c^ur,  thnt  all  tJie  ordinances 
gospel  be  duly  preserved  in  tlieir  purity  m\  perFeciion,  Song  i.  7,  8!  '  ( 
carefully  watching  over  the  moraT  behaviour  of  c}iurch-memben',-^mstru 
udmonishintr,  exhorting,  comforting,  or  rebuking  them,  as  tliey  find  cause 
xiii.  17.  (6.)  Ill  visiting  the  sick  in  body,  6r  distressed  ii/mind.  Jam*. 
(7)  In  making  provision  for  the  poor,  or  other  expeuces  nccesBsanftir  p 
ting  the  tpiritual  velfare  of  the  cofigrcgation,  Acts  xL  27— .10.  (8.)  In 
jiig  tlie  case  of  offenders  and  penitents,  in  order  to  censure  llie  former,  n: 
solve  the  latter.  Mutt,  xviii.  15—13.  xvi.  19.  (9.)  In  re^'ila^ing  diet^  of  ft 
tbaiik<{;:<vjng,  the  I.orIV  s-ippcr,  i'^r    1  C'-r.  x'lV  "("•,  4'./. 
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which  is  expressed  in  the  methods  of  his  common  provideqoe 
ID  the  world.  There  are  several  metaphorical  expressions  used,, 
in  scripture,  to  denote  Christ's  care  of,  and  the  particular  re- 
lation nc  stands  in  to  his  church :  thus  he  is  described  as  their 
Shepherd,  performing  those  things  for  them  that  such  a  rela- 
tion imports,  Psal.  xxiii.  1,  2.  and  Ixxx.  !•  Isa.  xl.  11.  Jer. 
xxxi*  lO.  namely,  his  giving  them,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  rest 
and  safiety,  gathering,  leading,  and  defending  them ;  and  as 
such  he  does  more  for  his  people,  than  the  shepherd,  who, 
being  faithful  to  his  trust,  hazards  his  life ;  for  Christ  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  give  his  Iffffor  hu  sheep^  John  x.  !!• 

Moreover,  ms  care  of  his  church  is  set  forth,  by  his  stand- 
ing in  the  rehtion  of  a  Father  to  them ;  which  argues  his  ten- 
der and  compassionate  concern  for  their  welfime,  as  well  as  safe- 
ty, Deut.  xxxii.  7*  Psal.  ciii.  13.  Isa.  Ixiiu  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  9. 
Now  the  care  of  Christ,  extended  to  his  Church,  consists, 

1^^,  In  his  separating  them  from,  and,  as  it  were,  gathering 
them  out  of  the  world,  or  that  part  of  it  that  Ikth  in  wicked-^ 
.pessj  as  the  aposde  says.  The  whole  world  Ueth  in  wickedneas^ 
1  John  V.  19.  or,  as  the  word  may  be  rendered,  in  the  wicked 
one;  upon  which  account  it  is  called,  Satan's  kingdom.  He 
gives  them  restraining  grace,  brings  them  under  conviction  of 
sin,  and  humbles  them  tor  it ;  and,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, not  only  informs  them  of  the  way  of  salvation,  but  brings 
tbeni  into  it. 

2dly^  By  raising  up,  and  spiriting  some  amongst  them  for 
extraordinary  service  and  usefulness  in  their  station,  adorning 
them  with  those  graces,  whereby  their  conversation  is  exempla- 
T}%  and  they  made  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ;  and  not  on- 
ly in  some  particular  instances,  but  by  a  constant  succession,  fill- 
ing up  the  places  of  those  who  are  removed  to  a  better  world, 
with  others,  who  are  added  to  the  church  daily,  of  such  as  shall 
be  saved. 

111.  The  divine  appointment  of  Dkicomi  in  the  ChristiAii church,  i^  'icyoiKl  dis- 
pute, Acts  ri.  1— 6.  ITim.  iii.  8 — 11.  Koni.  zii.  8.  1  Cur.  xii.  28.  Thil.  i.  1. — 
The^  ought  to  be  men  of  himeit  rrpert,  full  of  the  Hoiy  Gk§8t,  and  of  -u-hilom^ 
X  Tim.  iii.  S — 10.  Acts  vi.  3. — I'heir  electioa  and  ordination  ought  not,  m  it* 
manner,  to  differ  from  that  of  elders.  Acts  vi.  l^x — ^Their  work  i:^  to  msinage.* 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  congre/^ution  relative  to  the  table  of  the  poor,  the  ta- 
ble of  ministers,  and  the  table  of  the  ly)ri]«  Acts  vi.  2.  1  Cor.  zii.  zi.  No  oilie^' 
xi'ork  is  annexed  to  their  ofRce  in  scripliii'e.  Hence  thoDgh  sonn?  of  the  first 
'!«;::» <i*aronc,  becnming  evangelists,  might  preach  and  administer  sacraments, 
yet  none,  cs  deacons,  h.ivc  any  rigiit  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  hint  in  scripture,  that  the  ofBces  of  nuuKo  iLnrv  and  nsAcoN 
were  dcsii^nrd  to  be  trrfporaiy.  Iloth  of  thrn\  were  appointetl  on  moral  grounds 
and  necessities  rci'.pccting  every  chun-h  and  period.  The  rule^  concerning  them 
both  arc  to  be  obser\'fd  till  tJie  end  of  1l»c  world,  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14.  No  c<m- 
gregation  c^n  theirfore  iiusw.^r  to  Josiid  CV.r'v:.  fvr  </r«/>^r';^  of  deacons,  any 
\iito.-e  tl^.an  fur  the  '/v./'/'-  -^  ..:  .•  .•'•.^-  •'':..-. 
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,  3dhf^  Hb  care  is  lartber  extended,  by  fatherly  correctioo^ 
to  preveqt  their  rvin  and  iqiofttacy^  which,  as  the  apostle  savs^ 
is  an  instjuice  of  his  hv^  to  them  Heb*  xii.  6,  7»  and  also  of  hi^ 
keeping  tlu;m  from,  and  in  the  hour  of  temptations  Rev.  iii.  lOi 
and  bruising'  ^atwi  under  their  Jeety  Horn.  xvi.  20u  and  in  uvcp* 
porting  them  under,  and  fortifying^  them  against  die  many  dif- 
ficulties, reproaches,  and  persecutioiia,  they  are  exposed  to  in 
this  world,  as  Moses  says,  in  the  blessing  q£  Asber,  jIm  thy 
day&s  so  shall  thtf  strength  be*  tlie  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge^  and 
uuderneath  are  the  enerlastir^  arms^  J>eut«  xxxiii.  25 f  27m 

(2.)  The  visible  church  is  under  Christ's  special  government* 
Jt  is  a  part  of  his  glory,  as  Mediator,  that  he  is  the  supreme 
Head  and  Lord  thereof;  and  this  cannot  but  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  his  subjects,  as  these  we  are  speaking  of  are  said 
to  be,  who  profess  subjection  to  him,  which  is  not  only  their 
duty,  but  their  peci^iar  glory,  as  they  are  thereby  distinguished 
firom  the  world,  and  entided  to  his  speciid  regard*  He  is  thei^ 
King;  and  accordingly, 

tsty  He  gives  them  laws,  by  which  ihty  are  visibly  govmi- 
ed,  so  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  a  rule  of  government,  any 
more  than  of  a  rule  of  faith,  whereby  their  peace,,  order,  edifi- 
cation,  and  salvation,  are  promoted,  and  all  the  advantagfcs, 
which  they  receive  from  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  pastors,  of 
other  officers,  whom  be  has  appointed  to  go  in  and  out  be£or« 
them,  to  feed  them  zoith  iriowledge  and  understandings  Jcr«  iii. 
15«  to  watch  for  their  «oi/fr,  Heb.  xiii.  l/«  are  all  Christ's  gifts^ 
and  therefore  privileges  which  the  church  enjoys,  as  under  bis 
government. 

24l'jr  He  protects  smd  -preseiives  them^  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  all  their  enemies;  so  that  whatever  attempts  have 
been  hitherto  made  to  extirpate  or  ruin  them,  have  been  inef- 
fectual The  church  has  weathered-  many  a  tempest,  and  had 
safety,  as  well  as  various  mark^  of  the  divine  honour  and  fa« 
your,  under  all  the  persecutions,  which  it  has  been  exposed  to; 
so  that,  according  to  ourSaviour'»  prediction,  The  gates  of  hell 
have  Tiot  firevaUed  against  it^  Matt.  xvi.  18.  and  all  these  afflic- 
tive dispensations  of  providence  are  over-ruled  for  the  promot- 
ing his  own  glory,  and  their  spiritual  advantage. 

(3.)  Another  privilege,  which  the  church  enjoys,  is  com- 
munion of  saints.  Communion  is  the  coniiequence  of  union, 
and  therefore  since  they  are  united  together  ae  visible  saintSi 
they  enjoy  that  communion,  which  is  the  result  thereof  Theapds- 
tie  speaks.of  a  two-fold  fellowship  which  the  church  enjoys,  tneir 
atuining  whereof  he  reckoned  the  great  end  and  design  of  his 
ministry,  when  he  says.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  de- 
clare we  unto  yoUj  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us  y 
nvd  trulfj  9ur  fellnv^hip  Isi  vAth  the  Father^  and  ivtth  his  Son 
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Hit  tHdItilAttelb  JlOtojai^^^aHii^ 

iBiicii'iif  nttt  li  ^iriitWD  -^wftiBiciii^wBicp  iht^'liinDC  bi  BlUytc^ 

ftfWMI '  xJBUCtf  vuiCvl^'iil^'liHM€ilM*'ni'Vi6  'ynrtTcri'tii  wvdi^ 
fidtUaHdMrwe  dk%  put  ttp'ito  ^GodT  felrlliiMi4ii^^  ta  ijD 
lili  cliuMiM  wlucn  ritfj^'ttw  ii6  di6ir^cAfl8n6B  ,ipld'  satv  ftliciai 

Wha  httto  aMniliiycMf^withott^  utMlifrt^.Atre  ts  ft^ -great  a4- 
l^tatiM  1u  iiloig^  Iran'  ttiiktiuil  oMvAiiitidii*  ^iSodt^ffi^Kiw  tfuhgs^ 

them$ehe9  in  their  hobffaithjjude  ver.^l^  aiii  f cr  C9frirU!rr  ^ 
iOMhiei^  toMMie  imiQ  kdeiMl'tagvodworJh^  mtfUrmilnj^ 
mim$embMjr9fthm$MB9^geM^^  but^hoHin^^ifttinather; 
Hcb*  juM,  85t-«tEd  also  lAfe  oUigadobs  they  are  tn^der  to*<Mr 
0m  MMit^4tiMkmii  ^\.  fti 

ind  to  C9i{irefl|p  AM  tyuitMRifl^'vMI  ColnMUioii  to  eWcn  ddier^  on* 
d&r  tfie^^Htotous'llBtetic^^  Are  exposcti  tow 

'<'Aii4.tor  diift  We  aatiiNr  IM  andier fi^i^g^  Aejr  are 

nSRide  peitakera  c^  in  niat  ttev  fatfire  cothiftiuiiioii  widi  end  ano* 
Iberiii  the  ordioance  of  the  CordVflvpper,  in  which  they  hope 
for  and  enjoy  communion  with  him,  whose  death  is  shewed 
fost^  thefem,  aMl  the  benefits  dieredf  applied  to  them  duit  Be- 

-  "{Ly  Th<f  dtirnch  is  farther'  said^to  enjoy  the  ordinary  means 
^f  salvation^  and  the  oftrs'pf  grace  to  all  the  members  tihereo# 
in-the  hiinistij  of  the  gospel,  oy  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  word  preached,  aind  prayer.  Hiese  are  called  the  ordinary 
Vieans  of  salvation,  as  disthn^shed  from  thejpowerful  influen- 
ces of  die  Spirit,  which  are  the?  intemal  and  emcacious  means  of 
gracevproduchig  such  eiTects,  as  infSer  the  right  which  such  have 
to  eternal  life.  These  orcfiMty'nieaniB  of  grace  the  church  is 
«aid  to  pHi^e  of.  It  is  for  thieir  ssdce  duit  the  gospel  is  con- 
tlliMd  tb  be  preached,  and  a  public  testimohy  to  the  truth  there- 
ctf  4^vta  by  diem  to  the  world ;  and^  m  the  preaching  there- 
of,' Cntist  is  oflbred  to  siti<iers,  and,  pahiuant  thereunto,  grace 
girth,  Whensby  the  church  ia  ikicreased^  tod  built  up  by  those 
who  are  taketi-  out  of  the  world,  as  God  makes  these  ordinan- 
ce effectual  to  answer  that  end.  The  duty  of  waiting  on  him 
therein  is  ours,  the  success  thereof  is  intirely  owing  to  the  cfl- 
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Tine  blessing  attending  it.   These  are  the  privikges  that  the  vl* 
aible  church  enjoys. 

We  might  have  proceeded  to  consider  those  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  invbible  chucch  are  made  partakers  of,  namely,  u- 
nion  and  communion  with  Christ  in  grace  and  glory ;  but  these 
dre  particularly  insisted  on  in  some  foUowmg  answers^ 
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